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. RT. of PAINTING; 
Foot nancuns WW 
4.8 Mechodically demonſtrated by OY 

 DISGOURSES and PLATES bg 
And exemplified by a . * 
REMARKS 
| e ON THE 2 


PAIN TINGS of the beſt MasrE RS; 1 
their Ferfections and Overſights laid open 4 


2 * 1 G 


ENR D DE AIRES 
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e by Jonx Farbericn Fatrooin, Painter. * 8 6 


Printed for the AU THOR and Sold by ]. e 3 WoHrnen- ns. 
Arz, at the Royal-Exthange ; J. OSWALD, in the Poultry ; &. BETTESWORTH awd 
C. Hrron, and J. Wood, in Pater-nofter Row ; C. Riv info, and G. OSTER, in $2. 
Pass Church-yard 4 J. CLARKE, in Duck-lane; L., G1LLIVER and J. CLARKE, "in Fleet 
frets JL Nous, at Temple bar; S8. SYMPSON, ie Maiden-law; Covent he 
HARDING, in r. Martis's-lane; J. REGNTER, in New r e 92 
and J. CHRICBLEY, at Charing- croſs; J. Fox, in WA minflercbalt ; » JACKSON; > $7.58 
in St. Tame. 5&-freet ; J. BRINDLEY, in New Bond-freet ; + Cu ag wy air Harwich - 
chung, in Gray im; and J. HuGconsoN, in Chancery-lane. 34 , . 
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| F * as x 4 . G32 * | 81 BY 0 035 * A* ä A. 4 | 13g 1 ; 
| Tranſlators Preface-to-the Reader. 
T W. W 1W- £1) \ e Y N by . e * bl Iv n 5 5 ö KA 7 J. _— 201 
4 | ' : 4 | % * | -1 * N er 1 1 un nne * un 5 amy 
- Fpwayp HE Author's known Abilities and great Reputation in 
\ „ þ * . - * 0 * . 
2 ©I Holland having juſtly recommended him” to the Eſfteers 4 
1898 PIE the moſt knowing there, I thought it very Proper to make. 


bim ſpeak 'Engliſh'; and the Father, (to uſe Hs owh Rea. 
8 ſon) for that, tho many excellent Author s' have wftren 
on Painting, yet, in Bulk, they ſeem rather to cry i the 
Art and Artiſt than lay down ſolid Rules for Attainment * To which"L 


42 

+> jÞ ; * _ 8 

n 
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Cf may add, that thoſe Authors are moſtly uſeleſs to an Engliſhrgan, | | 
\ 14 few, or none, copious enough to anſwer general Purpoſe ;" nor 2 bogs 


of abſolute Service in England, where 'freſh and fair Mature is preferr'd 
before the brown and warm Colnuring of ſome other Countries, eſpecial, 
Italy, where the beſt Books have been written on the Subject: But prints: 
' pally, for that I think, nothing has been publiſhed here ſo learned, full. 
5 compleat, and ſo well explained by Plates and Exampikt, ax the 
Author will be found to be; nor perhaps, wherein Portraiture a BYanch 
which England mightily affefts ) is ſo copioufly bandled. 
The Author learned the Rudiments of his Art under his Father; ane 
at Amſterdam (whither he came Dung from Luttich, the Capital of 
4a Biſhoprick of that Name in Germany) where be ſert leg, lived" a 
died, gave early . of the Skill and Eradition for "which be mag 
afterwards famed : Accordingly, he purſued Hiſtory and i © chief” Or 
145 nament Emblematic Learning; and, having made ſome Profitienty 
eg tboſe two capital Branches, he conceived, that other things miſt be eaſy 
te 3 e, as being but Nivulets flowing from thoſe main Springs * 
5 ore, tis probable, 3 bar Pa, is in thor" Turns, be 
prattiſed Portraitiire and the offer Parts in ſuch manner as to qual 
im to critici den of them. - * ny W «cb Men 8 * ua 
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8 Abe Pencil, and therefore, at Times, be etch'd a great Number 0 ao 
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Sun diſpenſed 1 pa to all around him. 


2 4 ; 5 g ads ins te 
41 Amulcment, almoſt generally intreated. him ta reduce them "to ſome Or- 
4 ; 4 Y ; dey 
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well acquainted uitb the Works of the beſt Maſters, that he became a 


 *municative: Advice to . Painters in general, (who made him fregueut V. 
E which. they acknowledged, in often chufing bim the Umpire of their. 


| 5 his publick:Spirit, this Lare for bis & t, ure wert aluiays, con- 
cours 1 
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N or the Arts Hopp d not here He wal perſuaded, that . D 
fo inqui/itive, ſo aborious a Genius. as his, was as proper for a Plate 4 00 


om his own De/igns, which have met with good Reception Abroad, I. 
pecially in Germany, where a Set of them have been copied to good Ad- 1? 
vantage. L 1 A 

1b; s Praftice was as uſeful; laborious and univerſal as that 4 
any Painter of the Age, ſo alſo was the Theory whereon he built it. It 
does nat appear, that be ever vifited France er [tal „ or any other Agade- 
my” Nevtrtheleſs, Rome, Rrabce,\ igland and Ger wy Fab, Aim in 
his Works ; and at Home he made himſelf Maſter of ſuch a Fund of Claſſic, 
Emblematic, Hiſtorical and Diſcriptionary Learning, Prints and Boots 


en Painting, Arcbitecture, Antiquities and other Requifites, and vas /o 


at 


good Critic. Ey this Means and thro his great Induſtry, his Outline ap- 
pears true and eaſy, his Colouring warm, /eft and expreſſive, and bis Com- 
Ce Wo 1s 
„Andi bis Fatigues, he pi eſerved the pleaſant Humour which reigns in 
ſeveral Parts of this Work , particularly, in the odd Deſcription, ef the 
Dod, Bogk II. Chap. X. aud the Conte? between Antiquo and i a 
Book LIL. Chap... d cs | c 


1 7 "oi 
* 9 9488 845 
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W on. Ast, eſteeming his Decißons ut. Oracles. 
Nite. F4 


If almoſt, acknowledges) he, as Mon. Gericke, Refor ee in 
gh Royal... Academy. of _ Arts at Rerbn, aud Painter to the. King. of 
caſſia, ob/erwes in the F te bis Vegan "of the Author's Drawing- 
bc ( Thing not ta be parallel'd. in any other 

of a Circle, conſiſting of young Students, whom me 
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EY Brie cleßt; itz, aan hu L. Hebr and 
Are e Dim felt e 0 2 / f Ee 
His thability for Painting, an Amuſement 70 bis Chaprini 375 Ey lud 
Ne zue and a Deſen 70 be thorong bly infor ming to promi 722 Tyros 
92 Mm rd a Complitthite | and how well Ihe Work was received Up- 
pear from the rommendatbry 0 opies A Verſes penwd by the beſt Poet of 
' that Time, and prefix*d\"to each his thirteen Books; which I have 
Kb. in the Tranſlation, as being. of no Sigwificanty to an Engliſh 
eader 
The aforeſaid Remarks'and Obſervations were-originally in French; an 
Pn compiling, the Author made ſeveral Additions to them, even while the 
Sheets were printing o; which may Poſſibly male the Work ſeem, in ſome 
Places, te fa than otherwiſe it would be, tho* certainly rhe Non for 
des; ; Judging with Plato : 


Non enim tædet bis dicere quod yo 3 


bn 1 us, that if Connexion in general be not fo well obſerved as be le 
wiſhed, it was occafron'd by his doing the Wark piece-meal, and taking Things 
as they aroſe: An that, if he be thought to ſpeak too freely and cenſurt other 
Mew 5 W erks too, raſhly, it ſhould be conſidered, that, as a Mag, he has bi 
Fuilings. in. common with others: Nevertheleſs, 5 if his Reaſons be impar- 

_ Trally examin'd,” he queſtions not an Acquittal © For, fays be, if any Works. 
be read without Love and Impartiality, che Labour of Inftruction is 
loſt; XK eee he, who would teach Fundamentally and Well, mat 
avoid Prepoſſeſſion, weigh duely what ſeems odd to him, and Inquire 

nd reaſon 1 fees bre be he fix either his Ne or Opinion of 
Thin He alſo ſays, that if he be any'where found pre RU 
27 bas not al ways « followed, "tis owing tv h, dark Condition, E- 
11 bis Memory and Idtas berame more vigorous,” 15 an ment ant 2 


Jequently his T udgirnt more /trong,. acute ant refrnet;" by Fer 
Teri on the Art; than when he had his Sight ant — ed in his. 
ployment.”. For 15 rther RN, Tu this dint, {Ch . Vi 
the Bark of C: Colour 172321101. W iN vn 0% — 
oy not 95 1 to 5 ob ered, char 75 cir Tot Tatehr Tay ip 
' the noble/t Branch of fx hers "1142 bilows Greate/ BA eros, ohe 
Heat of bis Zeal, and the —þ Frcowoth eee Portrattute, 
might poſſibly induce Nm to [ped Gn TO er of dhe Mer; in BO 
VII. However, I hope, he will be excuſed, faxce he notwith/tanding” fails: 
not afterwards to be very particular in his Injtruftions on that Head. Aud 
if what he advances, i in Book IX. n touching the aka | 


are not allowable by Proteſtants, (of , whoſe Communion. the Author profeſe 
es te be) Ino further maintain the Point than to ſay, T could 0 


in due Seaſon, lo 
ort as 
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his Reaſons are plauſible, yet he mode 4 concludes, that herein a Painter” 
muſt be very diſcreet, and not abuſe the Liberty allowed him by Scrip- 
4 


ture, and the Conſent of the Fathers, Ic. berefore, Ance ſuc Thi 


uſiice 

to the Wark, leave out the Chapter which treats of it. d 5 | 
Bur aprixcipal Satisfaction I think neceſſary to be given, touching the 

verbal or deſcriptionary Tables, octurring in ſeveral Parts of the Work. 
\Theſe,' tho? at fir/t View, they may poſſibly ſeem dull and tireſome, yet, when 
Auely conſidered, will appear to be Maſter-pieces in their Kind, and not 
only diſplay the Author”s ſolid Learning, but alſo his great Induſtry in in- 
forcing his Precepts by every Method. For, as it is evident that he has 
ſpared for no Pains, both by Diſcourſes and Examples, to evince the Doc- 
trine of Diſpoſition, Motion, Paſſions, Contraſt, Colouring, Harmony, 
Light and Shade; Reflexions, Draperies,” Grounds, Ornaments, and 
generally every Thing which can conſtitute a good - Compoſition ;. do 1 
cannot but obſerve, how wonder fully he reduces all thoſe Parts to Pract] ein 
be [aid Tables, and thereby illuſtrates divers Things and eſſential Circum- 
ſtances, which could not be ſo well done either by Diſcourſes or in any other 
Manner. In a Word: They are Summaries of the Whole,and the Beſt Inftrutti- 
ons for Performance, and to inform the F udgment of a Lover of Paintjng, 
and therefore the Work would have been incompleat without them. 
tain, that by ſuch Precepts as the Author lays down, the greate/t "Maſters in 
Hiſtory have made. themſelves famous; and by theſe, even Face-painters 


Baue attained the Looſeneſs and Freedom, I may. ſay, the hiſtorical Ma- 


nagement we diſcover in their beſt Pieces. But the Author tops not here - 


For he fails not every where to inculcate emblematic and hieroglyphic 


Learning; @ Part of Knowledge which, though much. ogerlookd,, is very 
Dope .and neceſſary. in almoſt every Branch of Painting, 1 
On the. Whole, as his great Reading appears by the Number of Au- 
even to the Handling of Architecture, Statuary, Engraving, Etching, 
ond Mezzo-tinto ;. /o it is hoped, the Work will prove here, as it has 
tem of the Art of PainTiNG. And I may poſſibly, 
publiſh the. Drawing-book of the ſame Author : A 
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. thors he quotes on this Occaſion, and as he endeavours to be generally ule ful, 


al, 
entertaining as profitable to Lovers and Artiſts. 
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phe firſt Perſon in the Trinity, give 77 Offence, I only obſerve, that, th © 
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e 4ubors. INTRODUCTION, 


26 HOEV ER: will ſtudy Arts, and: Sciences, muſt \e i 
both Trouble and Labour, without repining,, becauſe his 1 
> n is not immediately anſwered, or the End juſt 
in View: This, is ſo true, that even the greateſt Maſters 14 
are not always alike ſucceſsful. . But if Delays ſeem tire- 2 
ſome, let us duely ponder where the Obſtruction hes, and 
whether a Maſter cannot help us over it: Surely, if we be not too full 


N „ 1 #5 * Ty ” 
1 — 7 
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ö of ourſelves, we may meet with ſuch an, Aid; according to Cato : 
? Me pudeat, qua neſcieris, te velle docer : 
: +1  Scire aliquid, Laus «ft; Cuipa oft, ml diſcere vellt. 

Englith'd, Neer be aſhamed to learn what be taurbt. 
1 Since the Refuſal is a'greater Fault. 
1 Experience has taught me, that we mult ſeek the Sciences, not they 
n us. Quid ſhews us, by the Fable of the Nut-tree, that the more it is { 
1 beaten, the more plentiful the Fruit: But Men muſt not poſtpone 9 
* Things to the Decline of their Lives, in Expectation that the Fruit will 17 
/- I fall of ieſelf Therefore ſeek you a Friend, and a Maſter early and in 
g, Time; for he will, in both Capacities, ſatisfy your Purpoſe: Always 4 
3 conſidering, that as it would be ungenerous in him to deny his Help when "T4 
in asked, ſo it would be worſe in you to refuſe it when offered; if you 14 
rs think, that for this Reaſon you are under an Obligation to inſtrult others, 4 


la- — Do as you would be done by. 


” Hle, who finds the true Friend in the good Maſter, ought to think 


nic him an invaluable Treaſure; ſuch an one ſhould. have Returns in the 14 
er 1 Marks of Gratitude, which the leaſt Uathankfulneſs muſt not = 
N y: Diſdain not to impart to him your Difficulties : For tho” in other v7 


au- reſpects he may. be yaur Inferior, yet ſuch Inferiority can never re- 5 
Rn 5 r oy 1 
ng. But, above all Things, be not preſumptuous; becauſe ſuch a Weak- 11 


has nels cruſhes.our Attempts, and at laſt leaves us in Ignorance. _ The Phi- 1 
bly, Peſopher 75 great e ſaying, That many would hive, attained 4 

Sciences, had they not thought that they poſſeſſed them  atready. Contrari- "= 
7 y, you muſt not be diſmayed at riſing Difficulties; for others have ary; = 
2 8 rived at the Art under greater: Their ſure Paths we tread; their Bj; Jl 
The ways we avoid: Which is certainly 'a ſhort Means of getting more 
1.2 Knowledge in leſs Time: In which I wih theſe my following Labors 

may be ſome Help and Furtheran gte. Fa 
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Pa in 4 grand A . — as à bæadtiful Virgin in 
her Prime, of el modeſt and attentive Countenance, ſits on a 
ſquare black Piece of Marble, adorned with geo eometric and optical Dia+ 
grams: Her Hair Cheſhut, and on her Head a golden Diadem: Her 
gram conſiſts of a blue Breaſt-· ornament, red Gown, white Under-coat; 
and a black Girdle embroidered with Silver. 
Mature, with her five Breaſts, ſtands before her; which ſhe repfeſcnte 
with thePencilin her . ® ge 1. 

Theory is naked, being o nly g irt with a blue Scarf, and ſtands on the 
right Side of Painting, , whoſe Locks ſhe. lifts up with her left Hand; 
and, whiſpering i in her Ear, points to a Picture with her right Hand: 

On her Head, a Pair of Compaſſes, wich the Points upwards. 
4 On the left Side of Paintin ng is Practice, in the Form of a ſedate Ma- 
1 trön, kneeling on one Knee: She holds in her left Hand à Line and 
* Pencil, and Compaſits with the Points downwards; : and with her ri 
5 UireQs the Hand6f Painting to the Picture: Her Head. reſs, yellowith 
. | 3 ; and her Garment, darkiſh Yellow, with the right Slecye tyrn- 
I to the Elbow : Her Upper-garment, of dark Green IIM 7 i 
Ma Black, lies by her on the Floor. 
* N Behind Painting ſtands Judgment, ſomewhat d lie her 
with a large Torch: He is adorned with a purple Garrient, 2 5 
Vuoirh goldeh Stars, and lined with gold Stuff: By his Side an Eagle, 
i Above him is Iris, ſitting on a Cloud, and reſting her le Arn on 
we Rainbow, the Extremity of which reflects on * Pajnting? ' Paller; 
Her Garment i MEE, and Head-drels Blue. 
IT ò the left of the Apartment is Anteros, ſeen Iiſtin 1 5 
tain; from behind 2 thro a Window, ſome Ra 8750 
on Machre: He is crown'd with Lawrel; has à {matt bloodith 
Garment, and holds a Torch: Before bim lies a Palm- _—_ o 
At the further End of the Apartment, riſing a Step higher, we 10 
4 t thro? A large Gateway, i into another : On the ſides 'of this G 
3 ; in Niches, Hoy on the Right and Poefy on ha. Left: ON al 
Ws 15 x White Marble Bal of Failas, e a Pedeſtal, on Os 
He Farved a Spbin. 9 0 vor um Oy 
; Y £ F This latter Apattment i is hang Wh dark- y Stuff, F Ter 36d with 
„ Pictures, in round Frames, of Hiftory, 725 TY {abs "Pat b 


Jt altur ure, Ses, Cattle: babe, Fruits, Still I 2 I K 
e012] 5 75 1 ocaot od Yee 
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135 E. XREANAT ION" 
At che. End je Faw, ſeen flying theo", g large open Mindow, fogind. = 
iiag her Trumpet, And, Oftskip is raiſed a Pyramid. 
Ex LANAT N - 
7 NTTHG is here repreſented as a beautiful Virgin in her Prime, 
of a majeſtic, modeſt and attentive Countenance ; becauſe at thoſe 
[ Years the Mind exerts it's greateſt Vigour and Perſeverance, and lets 
nothing eſcape unheeded. She fits on a /quare black Piece of Marble; 
- becauſe that Colour is unchangeable and naturally agiſtant to the others: 
And the Geometric and Optical Diagrams on it, point out her Build; 
on the infaliable Mathematics. Her Hair is Cheſnut, becauſe that Co- 
lour is the moſt laſting, and beſt hefits theſe Years: Her Head-attirt is 
a golden Diadem, alluding to Yellow, one of the three capital Colours. 
Her Brea/t-ornament and Gon are red and blue, ſignifying the two other 
capital Colours, which by their ſweet Mixture, and Expreſſion of Light 
and Shade by the Girdle, charm and entertain the Eye. | 4 
Accompliſh'd Nature, with her naked Secrets, is the Obje& of her 
Imitation, by conſulting Theory; who, naked, is partly girt with a 
blue Scarf, as ſhewing, 5 her .continual Contemplation, that ſhe _ 
ſefles ſomething Divine, and a perfect Knowledge of all Things viſible, 
dhe ſtands to the right of Painting, and, lifting up her Locks, inſpires 
her with ſuch exalted Thoughts as bring the Art to Perfection, and ft 
it for great Things: Prompting her further, with the right-hand Figure 
on the Picture, to go to the Depth of the Sciences. The Pair of Gan- 
paſſes on her Head thew her continual Round of Thoughts, in con- 
. templating divine Secrets. „ ion and 01 
Practice holds in her Left-hand a Line, Pencil and Compaſſes with 
the Point downwards; - ſignifying the conſtant Service ſhe offers to 
Painting. Her Sedateneſs ſhews that ſhe's ſeldom found but in Age: 
Wick her Right: hand ſhe directs that of Painting to the Picture, there. 
by to animate her to continual Practice. Her yellowiſn- white Head- 
dreſs and darkiſh yellow Garment ſignify, that, thro? Age and eloſe 
Application to the Art, ſhe: little heeds outward Attire, and therefore 
2 to ſhift cher Dreſs: Her rigbt Sleeve turned up fbews her Reathi- 
ines forBuline(s-: Her dark green upper. i Garment on the Floor: tells us, 
othat ſhe brings all Thinhgotelight out af the Obſdurity of Nature. Ihe 
Tools in her Left-hand are the Neceſſaries for Painting. The open Qam- 


. 


— Paſſes pointing dowawards ſbew, that the meaſures torreſtrial Things.” 95 I 
W Fudęmart, ready to bring Painting to Perfection, enlightens her with 1 
ant the Rays ofi his divine Aki verre by the Torch, as a i 
I RE) | | big t, 
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EXPLANATION. FE 
Light, by which the Ancients expreſsd Divinity. His purple Garment lined = 
with gold Stuff, and powdered with Stars, ſignifies the heavenly Influen- 
ces, conſtantly keeping their due Courſe and Order, The Eagle by his 
Side tells us, that he is Zupiter's Bird, and ſoars higheſt, and bears 
.*Fhunder-bolts | . ; | Too i PAYLCYE : 
Iris on a Cloud, and her Arm on the Rainbow (the various Colours 
thereof reflect on Painting's Pallet) recommends to her a careful and 


. artful Tempering and Uſe of the various, yet gradually uniting Colours. 
Her white Garment, and Hue Head-dreſs ſhew, that ſhe ought to execute | 


. Cid 


- - neatly her heavenly Conceptions. wy 
Anteros, ſtanding to the left of the Apartment, and lifting up a dark 


. Curtain, with a Palm- branch at his Feet, denotes, as Brother to Cupid, 
Love for the Art. The Poets feign of this Palm- branch, that he, being 
| long at Variance with his Brother, at laſt got it out of his Hands. His 
opening the dark Curtain ſhews, that Love for the Art diſpels Dark- 
| neſs and Confuſion ;' ſo that the _ of the Light illuminating Nature 
» renders her more agreeable. His Crown of Laurel, Garment and Torch 
' * -ignify hisardent Love and Zeal for the Art; which, being arrived at 
Perfection, merits an everlaſting Laurel. | | 
Hiſtory and Poeſy, ſtanding in Niches on each Side of the Gate, tell 
ms, that they are the principal Aids to Painting, ſupplying her with 
rich Thoughts and proper Materials for Practice and Ornament. 
The Buſt of Pallas repreſents the Goddeſs of * the Promo- 
ter of Art: And the white Marble, the Purity of her Knowledge. 
The Sphinx on the Pedeſtal ſhews, that as this wiſe Monſter is feigned 
to deyour thoſe who could not ſolve his Riddles; ſo the Art, ſüffers 
thoſe to die in Ignorance, who do not penetrate her Secrets  _. 
The further — is hung with dart grey Stu, the better to 
ling off the Compoſition. | bee Ht: anvil 
| "20 he Pictures with Figures, Architecture, Landskip; &c. are the Perfor- 
'Y mances of the Art. Their hanging in round Frames raiſes our Attention, 
l as well for their nice Diſpoſition as the Contraſt they caule in the Archi- 
E-. tecture; their Placing, with reſpect to the Subjects, is alſo: very agree- 
able; and their — implies moreover Infinity, and that the Names 
of the Profeſſors of Painting, in their reſpective Choices, are borne avith 
immortal Praiſes and Honours on the Wings of loud Fame, which is to 
tem in Aften age... %%% nini on Ag 
The Pyramid in the Offskip is raiſed, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Ancients, to the eternal Memory of excellent and great Men; with this 
Iaſcription — ÆAternæ Memoria ſacra; Sacred to . | 
Sin: 1 c 5 ; ; 
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CHAP. I. 0 2 an a 


HE Handling the Pegel is ein ped bag the 8 . 
Manners very different from. each other ; che 7725 
ent and ſmooth, the other enpeditij cus. ber 1 
former is prape 4 the ying neat og Ho Wy 
Wi Painting, andi the latter Yr Fig ho | 
ions, as big as thas Life. 
former Manner, has Ss Aa 
IRIS ASSIDOD ther, that, bei 
be execute the bold wo light N 


ave not Mace, . therefofe it mult. be the nk 's Care 39! | 
Work as much as 


'Tis ridiculous to hear the Piſciples gf. great Maſters. 12 
d 


copy ing great Things, they en obtain a great an anner, 
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. And a fat and bold Pencil; and therefore are induced to diſreliſh every 
thing that is neat and elaborate; but, after all they can ſay, tis cer-. 


| 


* 
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S., 
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* , 
, * 


2 Of Penciling, Second Tint, and Beauty. Bodk I, 


a that he wha would handle beſt, muſt ſtudy that Manner which 


moſt exactly exhibits the different Natures of the Objects which he is 


4 « 


to repreſent; for there are no other Handlings of Adyantage to a Paint- 
er, than the two before-mentioned. | | 


— But further, to convince any one, that a great and bold Handling 


contributes nothing to the Art, let us place a Piece thus painted, at a 
due Diſtance, and then ſee whether the Penciling makes it took more 
natural : This Advantage it may perhaps have, it may bring in more 
Money, fince ſo happy a Maſter can difpatch double the Work of a- 
nother, through the Bent of an Imagination fitted to the Expedition 
of his Hand. Each Branch has a peculiar Handling adapted to the 


Nature of the Objects to be repreſented ; as, the Landskip-painter, in 


the Leafing of Trees; the Cattle-painter, in the Expreſſion of Wool and 
Hair; the Ornament-painter, in Foliage, Branchings, &c. and the 


Flower-painter, in thin Penciling. 
Painters are alſo obſerved to uſe, ſome, long-hair'd, others, ſhort- 


; hair'd Pencils ; this thin, that ſtiff Colours; but, notwithſtanding any 


the Reaſon is . for good Inſtruction is not alone 
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ſuch Differences, all is reduceable to the two Handlings aforeſaid; yet 
in ſuch Manner, as that neither of them ought to appear but for the 
Advantage of the Artiſt only, the Art being a Theory of the Mind, 
and the Handling; a manual Practice, conſiſting of a Penciling in an 
orderly and determinate Matter, for repreſenting an Object certainly 
"and quickly, and without muddling. 1 ok 

Many are of Opinion, that this is a Gift of Nature peculiar to ſome 
only; and tho* I cannot intirely diſown it, yet muſt ſay, that it lies 
more in Practice: And tho' we ſee many Painters, in the decline of 


"their Lives, fall into an hard and muddy Manner, yet that argues not 
x k- my Poſition, ſince it happens either through Inclination, or Want 


better Foundation in their Youth. : | 
Ho often do we ſee Maſters known by their Diſciples? Little and 


Fovenlty Maſters never ws Hy; neat and curious Painters, tho” it ſomes 


"times happens, that a neat Maſter may rear a 2 Diſciple. And 
u 


fficient, without 
due and perfect A pprehenſion of it; Careleſsneſs being the uſual Pa- 
rent of a bad Picture; and ſo infecting an Evil will continue, as long 
as the Artiſt remains in this Ignorance. | 301,20 

It is certain then, in order to obtain a good Handling, that a right 
and early Apprehenſion of Inſtruftion, and thorough Sight of Faults, 
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its, 
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S 0 Chap.'s. Of Penciling, Second Tint, and Beauty, 3 
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lies the Neatneſs. ; 
ner of Handling, I ſhall, 


. 
„ 
1 


are abſolutely neteſſary: When theſe Points are gained, the Artiſt 


muſt endeavour at the three 2 eſſential Quali fications. 
1. Boldneſs of Hand, in the Dead-colouring. | | 
2. More Care, Circumſpection and Labour in the ſecond Colouring, * 


And, 12115 | ; ; 
. Thorough Patience and Attention in the Re-touching or Finiſhing Fi 
a Picture; the nigher to Perfection, the more Care. 

—— three Qualities are as eſſential to a Painter, as the three Graces 
to Venus. 


Our firſt Work then muſt be, to lay both Lights and Shades bold; 


with a broad and full-coloured Pencil, one by the other, even and 


without muddling; and then, 3 moving the Pencil to and fro, u 
and down, as the Nature of the Object requires, we thereby unite the 
Colours, and fetch out the Relief: With this Caution nevertheleſs, thag 
the Lights muſt not be ſcumbled too much into the Shades, or the 
Shades into the Lights. Thus the Work will have a good Effect... 
- By. proceeding in this Manner, we ſhall perceive no very particular 
andling in our Work, and therefore it muſt be a good one; for the 
firſt Colouring is hid by the ſecond, as that is by the third, wherein 


ken chiefly of Painting in little, and' its Man- 
in the next Chapter, lay down Inſtructions for 


Having hitherto ſj 
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CHAP. Il. Of Painting after the Lim. 
1E who paints aſter the Life, and finds it difficult, through 
Years and Inability, to make a good Compolition,, muſt not 


* undertake Things beyond his Strength; if ten Figures be y00' 
much, let him take five; if theſe be two many, two or on- 
an half Figure; for little and good is preferable to much an 


1 


. 


nay, © 
bal 


Again, if he have no Genius for Draperies, let him oh nak⸗ 
ed, as Spagnolet, Carlot and other M did; but then, like them, 


7 


971 


he muſt labour to excel in that Branch; for a middling Artiſt ill 
neither get Honour nor Gain. 1 fs sene vette, 
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2 Expreſs property the Condition and Dignity 


man, have 2;ferent Efecks in theſe two Inſtances. And now, If the 


| þ ; 4 Mall Tear the Pöltit in e following Inſtance: Take what Colours your 


; FE: . to ſome, this may ſeem an uſeleſs Admonition, becauſe great Paintings 
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drs n chordugh Rhibwledge of Form ur Prapurtiom and rte 
Paſſons, chat you may not only give your Figures their narural-Moti- 
oe, but that it may alſo well appear what cauſes we Motions. 
your Fipures-by 
their.Carriage ; whether they be private Perſons of either Sex, great 
een 307 141515; zen 
3. Seek the Colouring, not in Spagnolet or Carlot, but in Nature 
Yar; let your Carnations be as nitural as pofiblez the freſh-and fair 
you, muſt paint ſo; and the yellow or ruſſet mult be of thoſe Colours. 
But, above all, induſtriouſly avoid inc/ining to a particular Man- 
My; do not maintain that warm, glowing, or brown Colouring is belt ; 
(9 Bit is, in his Kind, as Beautiful as à Parrot) for then you will cer- 
amly err; and, fince Men are too apt to hug their Faults, your 
Care muſt be, to be kriown by a good Manner and Handling. 
Nor, for our Artiſts ſafer Conduct, we ſhall lay down the following 
Precept for the right Ordonnance of a Piecde. 
I. Let him chiefly. conſider, where the Piece is to be fixed, in order 
"6 l vip Br the Horizon, and Point of Sight. 
"22 Let him conſider, what Force the Light has in that Plate, and 
thereby, whether the Painting muſt have /#rong Lights and broad 
Skates, al Nin neur n Wintow ; or, more faint and melting Light, as 
Jaden further into the Room. This we may ſoon perceive ina Band- 
skip, or other within-door Painting, and whether the Shades ſhout 
be ſtrong, or not; fince it's certain, that the Objects, whether great or 


_ Perſpeftive be alſo well managed, and the Colours laid freſh and proper, 
w well handled, By gintiy uniting them with large Pencils, the Piecs 
W . 5 TIN | | pl 
"Tf this Handling and Melting of Colours be not yet under ſtood, I 


Nb is the ſame when we paint in Verniſh, or tough or fat Oil; 

* becauſe painting with ſtarved Colours, on a diy Ground, can never ef- 

* ſect this Smoothneſs. EN ie 07. 21-9104 
I painting after the Life, we ought to uſe large Pencils ; and tho? 
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quire ſuch, yet I muſt recommend it, becauſe ſome uſe common-ſiz'd” 

| worn ones, which fo-muddle the Work, and fill it ſo full of Hairs, 

that it will bear ſcraping, - This Evil is ſo ſtealing, - that at laſt it be 
comes habitual; and then the Painter neither — 4 or ſees it Himſelf. 

| there are two Sorts of Pictures; the one moveable, the os 

red; the Former hung at pleaſure in Halls or Rooms, the latt 

felings, or far above the Eye, zach of them calls for 4 diſtin '-. of 
— ement. Niches in Galleries, as near the Bye, muſt be funged in 
the Glak of moveable Pictures, as well as Pourtraits;  wherefor 2 
they ought to be neater handled, tho? ſometimes Placed, higher, at &>" 
ther times lower. 

If it be asked, whether un upright Nere, 40 or to Feet Sep fron 
Floor to Cieling, ought to be ſmoothly handled, and finiſhed th 
- out? I ay, No; but rather to be ſo painted, as high as you can , 

| — finiſhed in the middle, and leſs than that as it advances in Hei ut; 
et with ſuch general Care, that all Parts ſeem to have a ite bree 
ing And tho* we find a different Conduct in Fordaan's mag: 
* Triumphal Piece in the Houſe in the Wood; _ the Hague, 
yet that can be no Rule; becauſe the Painting being large, the Eye 
cannot Uiftinguiſh, whether the 7 Parts be leſs Ek "0 the. 
under; Moreover the Figures are bigger than the Life. 
But here; methinks, a Difficulty may be ſtarted : Suppoſe; 3 in a Ren 
where ſuch a large Piece is, another were to be painted by it ſmaller 3 
(as a ſingle Figure no bigger than the Life) how ſhall-we manage; in 
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ofder to gibe this latter Picture the ſame Force as the former? I inſwer, | 


That Force and Warmth lie in the Colouring, not in the Roughneſs' 
ure; whenee it is, that the /ma/l Picture muſt be handled in the: 2. 
Manner us the great one, to take them look agreeable ; for heighten- 
ing and ſhading it with the Fame Force, will produce the ſame Effect: 


And if not —— by che pure Strength of Colours, yet by ſcum- 


bling and glazing we fetch it out. But then, ſay ſome, it cannot” 


have a due ormity with the Life; becauſe, on comparing it with the | 


large Picture, it ſeems leſs chan the Life: 1 anſwer, hat this Objecti- | 


on truſt not make us exceed the common Size of Nature, ſince no ſuen 


large Men, as in the great Picture, are to be found in Nature; ant 


it any ſuch were, their Parts would look too big, their Skins rougher, 
Pores coarſer, Hair more buſhy and ſtrong, 4 6 than we ſee in Na- 
ture : But the cm may be practiſed in a Cieling-piece, where hay 
Compoſition is moſtl W and fictitious. 

I proceed now to tow more amply a good Manner or Handling, 


car 
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ther it be on the firſt or ſecond Diſtance, and then work to the 8 4 


that nothin ng appe appear offenſive to the Eye; and then the Mork will 


ror? They are ſatisfied with what they have done; and ſalve all by 


ttberuiſe; what is now too light ſhall be brought down, and what too 
dart heightened. 


; a Condit tion for ſecond Colouring, 
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CH bi p. III. 07 ot, ; and 5 to 16 perform it with Certainty 
and ane 


HE moſt certain and regular Way! is, to begin the Picture 

from the Depth or Lointain, (eſpecially when a Landskip is 
introduced) ſince a/l Things mu/t 7 and fall in with the 
Light nd Bar the Air, and the ſeveral Tints of the Piece be 
modified and governed. by it; as indeed muſt alſo the Light on the Fore- 
ground, and the Force of the Figures; otherwiſe the Effect will be diſ- d; 
agreeable and uncertain. * 


But if the main Compoſition conſiſt of N igures, or other us . 
jefts only, tis better to Begin where you intend the greate Force; whe - 


of the Picture. . Il 
Now, in order to pe 8 with Certainty, we muſt wi Care that 
eneral Harmony of Parts be well obſerved; that the Tints and rs 

be juſtly managed, according to the Laws of Depth and Diſtance, fo 


be in a fit Condition for ſecond Colouring, with little Trouble. 
Many Painters indeed err, in not knowing where to begin. right rightly 
and, only conſulting what Objects they like beſt, heedleſly 
fr For Inſtance, if it be a gold ra le, they in Hog that, _— 
roceed to a blue Drapery, then a red one, &c. Others begin 
Aich e Nudities, and ſo run thro” all the Nakeds in the Picture; by 
which ſtrange Disjunction the Work becomes miſ-ſhapen, and the Paint- 
er made more uneaſy, than by an ill-primed Cloth. 
But ſuch Painters never think on any Means to extricate tbemſelves 
out of this Labyrinth: To what Purpoſe is it to-ſhew them their Er- 


ſaying The Picture is but dead. coloured; on Finiſhing it ſhall Be 0+ 


But all this while, the Work. does not go for 
ward; the riſing Difficulties pall the Fancy. and the Work.j is in a pad 
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0 CH AP. IV. Of the ſecond Colouring, and its Requiſites. * 
- IF a Piece be well dead-coloured, and have a good Harmony and "if 
| Decorum, we certainly render the ſecond Colour ing the more eaſy; 
7 for then we can unbend our firſt general Thoughts, and apply them 
5 ſolely to lay neatly and finiſh particular Parts, and fo to work on the 
p former good Ground. But, to do this in the belt Manner, we nxuſt, as 1 
— have ſaid, begin from the greateſt Lointain, the Sky, and work forwards 
11 | from thence : By this Means we have always a wet Ground to melt in with 
che Out-lines of the forward 4 which otherwiſe they would not 
1 have.; beſides — dvantage, that the Piece goes forward, 
1 5 all Parts well ſupported, and 5 Harmony in the whole: Whence the 
mw Eye muſt be ſatisfied, and. the Mind continually ſpurr'd. This Manage- 
me ment is one of the prime Qualities of a Painter; for what can encou- 
Ry rage him more, than an Affurance that he works on a ſure Baſis, and 
whick he finds without ſeeking it? But unhappy is he, who works 
7 diſorderly; for muddling on one Thing as long as his Fancy for it laſts, 
vill and then. thoughtleſly. proceeding to others, and dwelling on them in 


8 the fame Manner, he miſſes the neceflary, becoming Air of his Piece; 
8 and, at laſt, all appears out of joint, and diſreliſhing. - 
tly, . Having come thus far, we proceed to the Manner. 


1em 

a MF — 
2 | CHAP. V. Of Re-touching, or Finiſhing. The French call it Retou- 
. BL att 2 cher; we, Reviſe. | 
owe OW ſure a Painter is, having got thus far, let Experience and 
1 by his own Reflection be Judges; for the Figures having their pro- 
55 7 per Diſtances, Strengths and Effects, and all Parts due Harmo- 
2 ny and Keeping, nothing remains but to give the Piece the laſt Force 
1 foo TX | ö 
To do which well, rub your Piece (or ſo much as you think you can 


paint of it at one Time, and before the Verniſh grow dry) with a good 
thin Pifture-verniſh, mixed with ſome fat white Oil; then work on 
this wet Ground, by clapping your Lights on the /ighte/ Parts, mn 1 
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8 - Off Penciling, Second Tint, and\Beauty. Book 1 

| by a: gentle Scumble, unite them with the wet Ground aforeſaid, anc: | 
the Tenderneſs of the Nudities and Praperies, i „ 1 
neceſſary for each; then put in the Yellow, or Glow of the Ręflecti- 
ons. If, after all, the Lights of the Nudities ſhould be here and there 
too ſtrong, reduce them, by mixing a little light Oker, Vermilion, 
brown Red, Lake, or Aſphaltum (according as the Colour is tender or 
ſtrong? under the Verniſh)glazed thinly over them; then heighten 
upon chis with ſuch a Colour as you think fit: Do the ſame by the 
Draperies. Thus the Work will ſucceed, and the Colours be preyent- 


ed from going in, in drying. | 
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CHAP. VI. Of the ſerond Tint, and the. Relief it occgbuns. 


HERE are many who, whatever Pains they take, cannot be 
brought to reliſh a Thing, in which they find ſo much Diffi- 
culty. They, who 2 practiſed aſter Nature, are vexed 
to ſee the Works of other Maſters better coloured, and more pleaſing 
than their own : Inſomuch that, with Diffioulty, they re- aſſume their 
[Profeſfions, and then, eagerly hoping to do Wonders, find their old 
Voerxation ſtill return. | | 7 rm 4. M mated? 
Would theſe Men rightly ſearch the Cauſe, their Trouble would end; 
for, tho' we are naturally better pleaſed with great Maſters Works 
than our own, becauſe of our Inferiority in Knowledge, yet we muſt 
not be therefore diſcouraged; but (as I ſaid) ſtudy where the Fault lies. 
Let us chen make good Reflections on neat Pictures, in order to profit 
by them; and alſo converſe with better Maſters than ourſelves. 
Tis to be lamented, that theſe Men ſametimes ſee fine Things in 
another Maſter, but can give no Reaſon for it, becauſe they work ra- 
ther by Accident, or Chance, than on ſure Principles: As was the Caſe 
of a young Painter ſome Years ago, who, ſhewing me ſome of his 
Pieces, ſaid, his Piece I painted fix Vears age; this ſaur, and 
«That leſs ; het can perceive no Difference between them in (raotineſs.:: rr 
Now, tho” the Difference was viſible, the laſt Pieces.appearingihetter 
managed, in:all-Parts, than the former, yet he would not believe me; 
aying, That, notwithſtanding all his Endeavours, his Pictures were 
grey and muddy, when others were clean and pleaſant, and their Lights 
.*broad : — 1 lay on m Colaurs, ſays he, find and aur, as they do, and then 
rexpediriouſly ſcumble them into each other ; now, pray tell ne, what oy 
| | ben 
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Lo 


\ thets,orcofton this: Foulnefs **——— I told bin,. Certain Painters, with 
. whom you daily converſe, a x and, as long as you follow them, all 
Advice is to no purpoſe: As jor your Thoughts and Ordonnances, I Is, 
them very well, but diflike your Handling; you do not lay on your ſecond 
Tint clean enough ; (by the /econd Tint, I mean that which is laid on 
the light Parts, towards. ti Out-line, by means of which, all relieved 
or round Parts are forced to unite with the Ground, and to go off round- 
ing) this you mult lay on clean and beautiful, in the ſame Caldur ab 
that of the Light; but it muſt not be muddy, and lite Shade; for be- 
ing alſo lighted by the Day, the Darkneſs, and its Grey, can have no 
EX: upon it; Relief, or Roundneſs, being nothing elſe than a Light 
receding, or going of, which ought to partake more, or leſs of Blue, 
in Proportion to the Colour of the Carnation; which, if yellowiſh, 
the ſecond Tint muſt be greeniſh; if Red; the Tint muſt be Violet; 
and if a White Colour, the Tint is a Medium between the two 'Co- 
lours aforeſaid. From all which Premiſes *tis eaſy to apprehend, that 
this /econd Colour is to be got and mixed with Blue; but not with a 
foul Colour, becauſe it then /oſes it's Fleſhineſs. - Here he asked me, 
In what Manner then he ſhould make it darker? I anſwered; that, as 
the Diſtance of Objects cauſes. Faintneſs in Colouring, and what we 
call Air makes a bluih Interpoition between us and them, fo he muſt 
mix nothing with his Tint, but fine Blue, or Smalt, in Proportion to 
ſuch Diſtance : This is a Colour, if I may ſo ſay, which gives no Co- 
lour, or does it without much Alteration. This Conduct relates not 
only to Nudities, but allo to Landskips, Grounds, Stones, Draperies, 
and, in fine, to every Object, having either Roundneſs or Diſtance. 
Moreover, another Perfection, neceſſary to this Tint, is, that we muſt 
not let it be too dark upon the Relief; becauſe a broad Light looks ma- 
jeſtic, and fine, when, between it and the broad Shade, . a tender Die- 
rence only appears. He returned me Thanks, and I went off. 
There are many, who know not the Importance of the Things they 
Night, and, in Com pariſon with others, think them of no great Mo- 
ment: As was the Caſe of another Painter, who, copying a Piece of 
Pouſſin, obleryed nicely. the Colouring, tempering even the half Shades 
and tender, Tints exactly on his Pallet; but, having finiſhed'the Piece, 
he, in other Pictures, fell again into his old Road: He himſelf faw 
very well a great Difference between this Piece and thoſe others, and 
Was ſorry for it. But the Miſchief IF in not retaining” the _— 
; Cu 
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ed his Slighrneſs. 


Extremities, be quite dark, mixing in it the Colour of the Ground; 
and fay, the great Mignard did ſo; which I intirely deny: It is true, 


tled, Le Peintre Converti, or, The Converted Painter; in which, amo 

other Things, he pretends to prove, that Mignard made his /eco 
Tint too dark, on the Extremities of his Objects: But I fay, that it 
muſt not be underſtood from 0 that he muddled the Tint with a 
fouler Ground-colour ; but rather, that, in Proportion to the Lightneſs 
or Darkneſs of the Ground, he made it either lighter or darker, with- 
out uling any Red, Yellow, or Black in it, as No pretend. Moreo- 
ver, we know the vaſt Difference between a foreright Face, and a fore- 
ſhortened one; that the one on the near Side grows larger than the o- 
ther; as the Faces in Plate I. plainly ſnew: ich, by obſerving or 
negleQing, gives the Painting either great Elegance or Indecorum. 
e greateſt Difficulty ſome Painters meet with, is, that one of 
the Qualities of a | icxure lies in a broad Light ; this they ima- 
gine to conſiſt in a Flarneſs, reaſoning thus: If it be Truth that a Pic- 
ture, with ſuch Lights, is beſt, more round ones muſt needs be worſe. 
A very looſe Argument certainly] Since Nature and daily Experience 
of round Objects teach us the contrary, efpecially when it is not Sun- 

ſhiny Weather. wo 4 e 

I have ſaid before, that the Contour or Out- line ought to unite in the 
Tints of the Ground, that, going off from the more enlightened Parts, 
it may not appear ſo much as the others: To illuſtrate which, we ex- 
hibit here in Plate I. aforeſaid, a round Pillar A. againſt a Ground, 
half light, half ſhade ; fo that the light Side of the Pillar is fet off 
by the Shade of the Ground, and the Shade of the Pillar by the light 
Side of the Ground. Now, it muſt needs follow, in order to obtain 
the Relief, that the Shade of the Pillar ought to be made lighter on 
the Extremity, that it may round off towards the light Ground; o- 
therwiſe it would be but a Semicircle. On the oppoſite Side tis the 
fame, except that the Light does preferve itſelf, and its own Colour; 
becauſe the Air, which interpoſes, cauſes the Out- line to-recede and fall 
back ; and in the Shade the ſame, with this Difference 'only, that 


15 "Of Pencihing, ſecond Tint, "and Beafy. Bobk I. 
which he had before imitated with ſo much Pains ;' and this oceafion 
Me find even Painters who believe, that the ſecond Tint muſt, upon 


that once I read a ſmall Treatiſe, written' by the famous Biſſe, enti- 
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there it is donbled by the Saghtagſs of che Back- ground, paxtaking: 
more dr leſs of its 

If this be not well apprehended, let the next Example explain it: 
Place a _— Body againſt a light yellow Ground, as in the faid 
Plate; then, viewing it at ſome Diſtance, you will perceive the Out- 
line on W tagderly' to melt into the Ground, Jn * 
Hardneſs. This relates to the Roundneſs only. 4 

Now let us oblerve, how much the — kes | 
Ball be of a blue Colour, the Extremities Ns * 
Yellow; If the Ball be Violet, they become vrplith; — if the 
Ball be Yellow; as well as the rams they will be more yellow in: 
the Shade, as we have already taught in ——_— of the Naked. The 
ſuperficial Roughneſs or Smoothneſs of the Ball cauſes little Alte-- 
—_— except with reſpect to its Nearneſs to, or Diſtance from, the | 
Gro 

Looking now on the light Side of this Ball, we ſhall find, th 
the Ball be-lighter than the yellow Ground, the Colour of the 
cannot then have ſo much Force on it; fince the ſuperficial Colour of 
the Ball cannot be overcome by a leſſer Colour —— it, and therefore 
the yellow Ground cannot add to its Colour; whence it e Ne that 
the meer Inter po pans of the Air cauſes the Relief, or the Out. line to: 
round and go © 
Again, were the Ground darkiſh or black, yet the diminiſhing of 
the Colour, cauſed 1 the Interpoſition of the Air, will be neither 
leſs nor 8 but will be more or leſs ſet off by the Ground, and ſeem 

leis round. 


1 err in chioking g. chat the half Tint, which is Iaid next to the 
Extremity on the ligh ht Side, and called Mezzo: -tint, is the ſame with 
That — and Shade, under the Name of middle Tint ;. 
for this laſt is a who/s Tint, and the other but an ha#f Tint, and not 
ſo broad as the Mezzo-tint, which more than half mixes with the 
Shade, and conſequently is 6/uer; altho* ſome give it upon the Edge 
of the light Side another Colour, more like Shade than the Colour 


of the Object. The Miſtake of which we have already ſnew u 


Bur when the Light: is fronting (or comes directly from befoye)) 


then this Mez20-tint is half mixed with: the middle Tint. Let me. 


not here be miſunderſtood ;, for we not. of the. + Wo which 
Painters pany . 
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11 OF Peneiling; ſecond Tint, and Beauty: Book I 


Por all Wich Premiſch tis plain, that this Tiat, though called 
Mezzo-tint, or broken Tint, cannot be conſidered as Shade, ſince it 
partakes of the Light. : DO TIER. 19. - 113 21 
Again, it happens frequently, that, in the ſame Piece of Painting, 
ſome Objects are rounder or darker unge It] thers; 
which ought to be ſo, when, by means 8 e Point 
of Sight, we can diſcover more than the Semidiameter, of their Round - 
neſs — and but a Semidiameter or 4%, in others; as in the 
two Pillars in the Plate aforeſaid: For if the Point of Sight be in 
the middle of the Piece, and the Light fall in it obliquely from the 
tight Side, then the Objects on the right Side will have a broader 
Sade, and thoſe on the left a broader Light; as theſe two Pillars 
plain! evidence. v9} 10 eee e eee lege 
” But if now, on each Side of theſe two Pillars, were ſome other 
Pillars placed alike diſtant from the Point of Sight, and both cut from 
Top to Bottom through their Centers, parallel with the Horizon; it 
is certain, that, at the proper Diſtance, we ſhall ſee, not only the in- 
ward Splitting, but alſo /ome Part of the hindermoſt Half, as in Pil. 
Har A. Now obſerve (as the Pillar to the left ſhews) that the Part 
which is ſeen beyond the half on the light Side, rounds of” ſo, much 
the further, and conſequently becomes darker than where the main 
Light . rounds off; on the contrary, viewing the light Side of the 
Fight hand Pillar, you ſee as much Ye/s of the foremoſt Diameter, 
or Half, as more of that on the ſhaded Side; wherefore the 
But-line cannot round off fo far on its light Side, nor the Extremi- 
b ſo dark, as on the other Pillar, where more than the Half is 
y ible. £ J : > 0 
e \ A beg of OAT EE ach , $5 
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CHAP. VII. Of Beauty ; and the Proportions of the Members in an bu- 
88 man Body. N * 


- 


TW | 44 Dis * is 921% nil offs 43 
: EAUTY being the moſt valuable Part of Painting it! muſt 
0 therefore be the firſt and chief Object of our Work; but my 
Delign is not to mention all that can be ſaid of its Power, = In- 

© fluence, ſince daily Occurrences futhiſh us with ſufficient Examples. 
The wiſeſt of the Ancients venerated it, as we; ſee; in late, ho 
defines it to be, an human „ a lovely Nature, having Power 
e attract the Mind, by the Help of #he Eyes. Nay, Cato ny + bY 
| | igniy, 


Chap . Of Penciling, ſecond Tiut, and Beauty. us 
' bly, that he I ſaid, it were Ly great a Sin to ** it; arts F 


rob Tempi. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt ar 2 chat it fits molt i in an Tae be 


in our Senſes and Judgment; whence 'tis impoſſible to think, that it 


ſhould center, in any one ſingle Object: The moſt we can fay then is 
this, that thertummas meany” Beauties as different Objects. The Pro- 
verb ſays well Sb many Minds, fo many Beauties. Paris imagin- 
ed, according to Homer, that Helena, Wife to Menela che 
handſomeſt Woman. Apollo boaſted the ſame of his Daß ar. 
eilſus, on the contrary, thought no- body handſomer than himſelf. 
Stratonica, amongſt the Perſſans, was accounted the greateſt Beauty, 
and her Statue worſhipped. The Neck and Breaft of the Arbenial 
Theodata were ſo amiable in Socrates's Eyes, that he fell in Love with 
her. Many more Inſtances might be given; but ſeeing its Standard is 
no where Pied, 3 in order to know it certainly, we can only obſerve, 
that each Country, each „ thinks it has the greateſt. The Gre- 
cians think the brown Complexion the moſt agreeable; the Latins;ithe 
fair; the Spaniards think) black Hair, and the Germans, brown Haig 
the moſt pleafing: This loves tall and wellaſet Pebple; that eſteems 
Slenderneſs; this, a modeſt Carriage; that, a wanton one. From 
all which Premiſes tis A that N Geparkds _ on Jong: 
nation. 

Beauty is see 1. Common. 2. Wenden Perfect 10 
8 3 pm mon, depends much on che Faſhion, and n Common. 
enſe. 3d. 

The Uncommon, is ſingled out by our J wdgments fo e man 
others. And, 

The Perfet i is that, oy we have faid, which ſublit in the Linagh+ 
nation. 1 n AN n n 

But we muſt novieriheleds fix! on * Sendai or Model, for Beaw- - 
* which therefore we have drawn, to the beſt of our Skill, out of 

e many Patterns left us by the Greeks. 97, 

The Beauty of a Nudity in either Sex, con herein, 


1. The Members muſt be AO e {1 alotedla mon 
2. 3 muſt have a fine, free eaſy Motion; br v7 1 IE 120 T 
rr 1. The 
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| 1 0 Pemniling, eee — — A N. 

_ he Members muſt be per feHy joi ed, in Manner beſt befitting 114 

n g atures and Qualities; the Head and Face duely proportionate ; 
Aud che Eyes, Noſe and Mouth to have their — mmetry; the 
Hands, Fingers, Feet and Toes, and other Parts of the ! Yo to be of 

N 8 + an agreeable Length and Thickneſs. 

2. ea) Motion we mean, that all the Membans Gram: the rreat-! 
eftto |, exert themſelves moſt beautifully, and without Pains, 
In rlogming-ghei Action in a graceful Manner; as we ſhall illuſtrate : 
| by Examples 
692 — Colour, we e ſuch an one as is viſible in perfect 
f Perſons, not ſubject to Impairs, and not nclining oy. __ 

to 46 9% hea or Paleneſs ; as we thall ſhew in its Place. 17541 
aber are the three Qualities requiſite to a beautiful Naked, and nam- 
the Poets the three Graces; affirming, that they were all to be 

3 fwd in Venus Urania. | 

No, in order to inſtruct the Artiſt fully in the beautifa Diviſion 

WF - of the Members, I ſhall here ſubjoin the eaſure. 28 I took it from 
Man's Skeleton, when, for Profeſſor Ph to the King 

of Great Britain, I. according to his — ther * for 

U his famous Book of — 

For Eaſc in this Meaſure, I have placed by it in Plates IL IL. IV. V. 

r a icular Line, marked with So and Luna, which is the 

def the Figure; and is divided into four equal Parts, ralled roagh 
ry Parts, marked ABC D, for the quarterly Divifoo of the: Figures from 

WIE the Head to the Arm-pits, Privities, Knees and Soles of the Feet. [This 

7. 8 Line is divided again into feven equal Parts and an half, called Head parts, 

dad numbered, 1, 2, 3» 4, 5 6, 7. 3 : The firſt of which is for the 
which is again ſubdivided into four other equal Parts, marked 

2.4, for the Fore-head, Eyes, Noſe and Chin: And, by theſe aft 
_ vik 8 Divifions, we ball aſcertain the ſeveral Parts of the Figure; aſcend- 
vi "M nr Mok Lane to Sal. e vbich che COT will 


4% 


| Parts. 1 

1 | From che ole D, S 2 gr mill tagen 14 
r FE vel ad flum VAT e . 
11 4 A outward —Y Hp : PETE MT 
| — Knee » Z Pit of 4% Seck wn "ts. 

+43 3 One 05 7, Mrm: pit 17 
1 upper Part of the Knee 0: E Shoulder 2 
L 5 ; = high 3 Pit of the Neck or 

Fo 


( 


Chip þ. Of Bhnciling, feconu Tint, and ten, 1 bs 


-. Foot next the outward Ancle 1 - = ; ug | 4 
Foot. joint I pit of the Stomach 10b¹ẽ,j,i 
| inward Calf of the Leg 1} At the Arm-pics e 7:94 
outward Calf 2 Shoulders 
&  Banom of the Knee 2 05 of the Neck 
Top of the Knee 2 in 
Thigh 21 = /Noſe 
End of the "PA 23 Eyes 
At the privy * 6 Forehead 
The Navel L Beginning of the Hair 


From the Sole D, to the Joint 14 [is of the Stomach 


— 
Oo Oo K 


Y 


* 


5 EN, | 
yes I Crown of the Head o 
£ Forehead r WS... 
| oof Brie f - Man is Profilec_ . 
iy f * 5 1442 4 
I Foot © Baie 45 At che Navel ' 10,164 200 
Joint 1 Hip | * 12" 
Calf of the Leg 2 Pit of the Stomach - 8 
2 | under Part of the Knee 2 v JArm-pit _ 
E upper Part of the —_ 2: Shoulder — 9 
Thigh - . h 3+ „Pit of the Neck $2 
End of the Buttocks 3: ( Headis an | 
(privy Member 4} 4 


The Breadth of the ſame Figure from 1 8 and 4 


The Length of a Woman. 


Thence to the inward Calf of the Leg3} 
ſoutward Calf Seoulder 
under Part of the Knee 55 Fit of the Neck 


3 


; 


* 


F EY 
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This 


as Rf. Benciling fivend Tint, and Bang. a 


22 £37; 
10 * ne e of a Vioman in Profile. Yo 7 L. 
1 $3 & FT - — 
= "Parts. 1 
I Foot is long ld” k the Navel 88 Fes, 
I ͤJoint q N 3, 8 SG 4 
| Calf of the Leg ht 24 5 Pit of the ſtomach 41 
£ 3 under Part of the N % 134 Over the Arm pit . 4 
Jupper Part of the 24 ſhoulder nen 
», | Thigh , a5 / 4 8 Pit of the W 3355 
End of the Buttocks e The Head is 8 8 
Middle 15 e 55 O νοορνq ↄ =. 
x, -1 1 wage! — 
"Tg 95 1 
The Breadeb, V this Figure from before 5 dert, ba! 1 
Foot on the outward Ancle 1 il 2 (Wet? 41 
ö Joi int I EE of the ſtomach | 37 
inv ard Calf of che Leg 15 8. the Arm- ite 1 
j outward Calf 8 ſhoulders A, 
© 2 under Part of the Knee 2 2 pic of the Nee 0 1 65 
32 1 upper Part = the Knee r 50 800 14 
Thigh 3 Under the Noſe 24 
End of the Buttocks _. 3: Over the Eyes YE wh - 33 
Middle 3 Forehead 0 (00809. "og 
At the Navel 117 B * ese ue, 3% 
© r age 
And now Si queſtion not, but he, who governs his Figbres wi theſe 
Proportions, | will. find his Advantage in it; eſpecially if be ' obſ erve 


the Gracefulneſs of the Statues. 
For Inſtruction in the-{ecopd, Part of Beauty, the graceful | Motion 


; the Members, let the Tyro conſult the Figures ih. Plate VI. where- 


7.4 he will find the p 60 a Dip litions for S i Aion, conſiſting 
In railing and ſinking the Shou fader and Hips, and their contraſting 
_ as allo. choſe of the leſſer Members in the ſame Poſture; 
afrom whence ariſes not only the Grace of beautiful Figures, but alſo 


teen, Shades; which give the laſt Hand. to Grace. 
nftruftion is of ſq. Anwerſal Importance, "hat it-ought t”tobe 


wbſerved as well in dead as Jiuing Nature; in paſſionate, as 5 ; 


| :taging, be quiet; ſorrowful, as joy ful; thoſe in Pains or dying, a 8 in a 


dead y : Nay, 'tis impoſſible, that any particular Motzop or Po. 


5 ebe Body can be good, which is not naturally exppeſt, and 


ufted by the three following Qualities. 1. A fine Out-line, 2s A. 
rer 
N 


» YJ 
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Chap. /. Of Penciling, ſecond Tint, and Beauty. 1 * 
ftee Sway in the Motion. Laſtly, A beautiful Colouring : For, to e. 
lour a living Figure as a dead one, or the contrary; a raging” 6He, x 
pale; a quiet one, hot; or a - one, in a merry Air, would be | 
- egregious, and againſt the Truth; and all Lyes being hateful muſt be 
unworthy of Painting. | oO  - 
If I ſeem unintelligible in laying, that fine Action and Colouring ought 
to be obſerved in a dead Body, void of both; it muſt be known, that 
ſpeak of a painted dead Body, not a natural one; becauſé this latte 
has neither the Power of Motion, nor Diſpoſition : However, when re- 
quired, we muſt diſpoſe the Model for our dead Figure in ſuch Man- 
ner as looks moſt beautiful; the Face in front ; the Breaft [waying 
ſideways; one Hip riſing; one Leg cloſe, the other flung out; ,one 
Arm flung this way, the other that way, and fo fotth: "This is called 
a fine Action, and the whole, a beautiful Figure. Ph 21 
As for the Colouring, it muſt not be like Wood or Stone, hut 
fleſhy, as we ſee it in Nature. 3 
If any obje&, that, becauſe there are three principal Stages of Life; 
Youth, middle Age, and old Age; each having its particular Ackion, C 
louring and 1 ns tis difficult to chuſe perfect Beauty out of 4. 
ny of them; I anſwer, that al! Three ought to be repreſented alike 
beautiful, according to their Natures ; the Dung, tender, gay and freſh; 
the Middle- aged, ſedate and fleſhy; and the Aged, ſlow-motioned wal | 
decayed : For, notwithſtanding Age, each of the three has his com- 
mendable Qualities That is an handſome Youth There's 4 
comely Man——Mind the Gravity of that old Man——aad ſo forth. 
But I pray conſult Perrier's Statues, and carefully mind the Youth of 
Ganimedes ; let Antinous, or Apollo, repreſent the ſecond Stage of Life 
and the old Faunus, the third; and you will thereby ſee, that, each 
thoſe Figures is, in his Character, perfectly beautiful; to which add. 
their fine Colouring, agreeable to their Years: All which confirms 
Aſſertion, and the Figure muſt be beautiful. 1 
Altho' now a beautiful Figure conſiſts in a good Proportion and Mit 
ofition of its Parts, with reſpect to Action and Paſſion, yet it cannot | 
be faid tobe abſolutely perfect till further improv'd by beautiful Libs; 
for we often fee, that 700 faint Lights render Objects difagreeable, and §§?‚ͤ 
roduce an Effect contrary to our Intention; which makes us unealy 
uſe our firſt Purpoſes are ſpoiled, and we know not the Reaſt 
of it. But fo it will happen, when, without minding the Effect of 
our Objects, we chufe an improper Light; as a violent Pafhon in & 
Light, which looſes at once its Effect and Motion: Contrarily, 3 
C a ten 
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a fender and pleaſant Object may, by too /rong and broad a Light, 
and Shades 700 ſharp, be quite broken, and its Grace gone, 5 
Hlence it is of the laſt Moment to conſider thoroughly, before we 
begin our Work, the Nature and Effects of the Subject we intend to | 
handle: As, whether it be the Murther of Julius Ceſar in full Se- 
nate; or the Death of Cato; or the Nuptials of Stratonica with An- 
riochus; or the Reception of the Queen of Sheba, with her Retinue of 
24h by Solomon, Gzc. Becauſe different Paſſions are to be introduced 
in thoſe different Subjects: In the former we muſt ſuppole great Hurry 
and Conſternation, Fright and Confulion, nay all is in Motion: In 

the latter, nothing is ſeen but tender Beauty, eaſy Carriage, graceful 

Modeſty and Authority. | _ 

And now who will not agree with me, that the two former Sub- 
Jes ought to be handled with /trong and ſharp Lights; and the two latter 
with /oft and more tender ones? This Effect lies alſo in the very Na- 
tures and Qualities of Lights themſelves; ſome producing Strength 
and Sharpneſs ; others, Sweetneſs, Softneſs and Pleaſure : But a contra- 
ry Management renders Things falſe and contradifory ; becauſe then 
our two e Examples may be called a graceful Confupon, and the 
two latter, a ſevere Amour. Wherefore I conclude, that a Figure well 

roportioned and diſpoſed, having a graceful Motion and Sway, and 
A Light agreeable to its Out-line and Motion, may be called a perfect 
Figure, 5 | | * 5 


K 


2 
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CHAP. VIII. Of the Motion of the Members. 


= 
=, 


E T us proceed now to the ſecond of the Parts wherein Beauty. 
.,. conſiſts, namely, The Motion of the Members. / 

6 This e chiefly on a contra/ting_ or C ion of all the 
Members of the Body, and on their Lights" and S which give a 
Eigure Motion and Life: And this is chiefly obtained by a //inding,. 
er. Sway ;.-as when the Face is fronting, the Body , mult. turn a little 


1 


deways, and the Legs again fronting. See Fig. A. Plate VII. 0 
A ſecond Obſervation is, 4 Contraſt in the inclining Poiſe of the Bo- 
dy, from Head to Foot : For Inſtance, if one Shoulder riſe, . the other g 


muſt fink; the Hips, Knees and Feet, the ſame, as in the ſame Fig. 
A. Wberein 1. The right Shoulder riſes, 2. The right Hip falls. 
heh) :0 old Lan Bf e yoo Je lool d>idw G 
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of the Body. 
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poſite ſide of the Body. 

A third Obſervation is, that when the right Arm and left Leg ad- 
yance, the left Arm and right Leg fall back. 5 7. 

But this Motion doubles, when the right Shoulder is ſeen fronting; 
for then the Head and under Part of the Body muſt be the ſame, 38 
the fame Figure ſhews. When the Breaſt riſes, the Head ought to fink; 
and the contrary. See Fig. B. | | 3” #R 

The Head muſt always mcline to the upper Shoulder, as in Fig. A. 
In an ere& Poſture, the Feet muſt make a ectangle, to wit, che Heel 
of the one with the in ward Ancle of the other, as in Fig. C. 


Hands muſt always have a contraſing Motion; if one be ſeen inwatd- | 


ly, the other K be outward; if one hang down, the other ſhould! 
be raiſed up. The under Part of the Arm being foreſhortened, the 


upper Part ſhould be ſeen direct. If the Thigh be foreſhortened, the . 3 


Leg ſhould be direct, as in Fig. D. 00 
The Motion of the 1 is almoſt like that of the Arms, comparing 
the upper Part of the 


contraſt it. When the right Arm is raiſed, and the left depreſsd, 
then the Knees or Feet muſt be contrary. If the Hip ſwell, the upper 
Part of the Body ſinks into the under Part. If the Shoulders heave; 
the Neck finks into them. | ; | 7 Me, Tots 

Here take eſpecial Care, that the Hand and Arm be not on a Line; 


but that each Contraſt the other in an oppoſing Turn, as we ſee in the 
. 5 — 


good and bad Examples, Fig. E. | 
The croſs Line of the Face is never parallel with that of the Body; 
either fronting or profile-wiſe: Nor the upper Part of the Body wi 
In theſe Motions conſiſt, in my Opinion, the Beauty of the Body? 
with rapet? 6% ede. 8 1 Th ec] po 
As for other Motions, theſe three are the Principal: Pk 
1. That of the Hedd. 2. That of the Hands and Feet. Laſtly, That 
| IJ. 3 L949 - QTIHTT 


Thoſe of the Head are fourfold ; forward, birkward, and on tack 
Side. Thoſe of the Hands and Feet are the ſaſmnmee. 
The Arms and Legs have but one Motion; to wit, one on the EE 


8 the other on the Knee; the Arm bending, and the Leg drawing 
ack. 


8 he Motions of the Body are threefold ; foreright, and on bord 
ides. oy 1 


C 2 


Cha P. 8. Off Penciling, ſecond Tint, and Beau 'y. 109 ö 
2 The right Knee or Foot riſing again: And the contrary on the op-, 


rm with the Thigh, and the under Part wick 
the Leg: If che upper Part of the Arm fink, the Thigh muſt riſe, and 


« 1 1 | 
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TIES Body; chiefly in the ſmall Members, as the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, 


9 4 3 or any thing that is unuſual and ſudden, and perturbates Nature either 
= 2 hearing or ſeeing; ſuch as a ſudden Thunder, & age or frightful 


Oe” . 
;. 
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and the violent. 


are lifted up to the Mouth; the Head turns, and the other Members 
gaäa are made ſubſervient to the preſent Action; and to which Children, 


bers; to both which, Young and Old are ſubject. See Plate X. 
But all theſe Paſſions together cannot produce a perfect Figure, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Members ; becauſe we can go up Stairs 


ers 37 i halt nor oprar.in our, e Bur ray pringel 
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- 38 to give them, I did, for Certainty, ſtand for them all; expreſſing e- 
very one, even to the lefler Members, Eyes, Mouth, Noſe, Fingers 
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Beſides theſe, there are yet four other Sorts -of Motions proceeding. 
from the ſame Members; to wit, the imple, the active, the paſſive 


1. The Simple is, when the Members move naturally; as in Walking, 
one Foot is ſet before the other; in Drinking or Eating, the Han 


as well as aged Perſons, naturally incline. : 
. he . conſiſts in carrying, pulling, thruſting, puſhing, climb- 
ing, and the like; which is done — Knowledge and 9 This 
is only in part proper to Children. See Plate VIII. RL ih 
13. The Pallve ariſes from Diſquiets of the Mind, or what the Soul 
ſhews by the Body in the Paſſions; as Love, Hatred, Anger, Sorrow, 
Joy, Spite, Scorn, and ſuch like. 

The Effect of theſe, tho' mo inward, yet is ſeen from without the 


Fingers and Toes: See Plate IX. 


4 The Violent, proceeding from Fright, Fear, Deſpair, Rage, &&c. 


ight : Theſe cauſe a ſhrinking, ſtretching and winding of the Mem- 


with Hands in Pockets; or lift a Weight with both Hands, and yet 
the hep may be cloſe : A Perſon can be affrighted by ſomething ſtand- 
ing or lying before him, without ſhewing it in the Face; we can alſo 


Intention is, to expreſs theſe Paſſions by the Motion of the Members ; and 
to Get how each Member contributes towards . them :. As when the 
nap turns or winds, the Members ſtir, one advageing- another fall- 
ing back; one raiſed, others ſinking. + | 

ut lance. it is very rare to ſee all theſe Motions and Paſſions, as ha 
pening very ſeldom and unawares: And ſince no Model can be ſo ſet 


and Toes; and theſe were nimbly and dextrouſly, as you ſee, deſign- 
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CHAP, IX. Of paſſionate and violent Motions. 


theſe Motions are but f to be apprehended, and moſtly 
by repreſenting the Cauſe 


ſions: For the End of one oftentimes begins another, as Anger is a 


burning, wounding, and the like: Which Pains, tho' they produce par- 


the Overturn of his Chariot; and more ſuch. By whom we m 


[ yet dice, the Snake, living or dead; by Procris, the Weapon gored with 
and- Blood: And thus of any others. Moreover, we ought to ſhew the 
alſo und, and how it _—_— two Circumſtances equally neceſſary. 
cipal he ſame is alſo to be obſerved in Neſſus, who is ſhot from behind; 
and uf ydice and Hiſperia bit in the Heel; Achilles wounded in the ſane 
n the Part: All which Circumſtances a skilful Maſter ought to diſpoſe pro- 
fall- perly. But, leſt theſe hints be not plain enough, Tall make them ſo, 


a the following Deſcription repreſenting, 


* | : The Death of Hisezrtas | | 
ng e- Hiſperia, Daughter of the River Sebrenus, being purſued oy Aſacus 
| don of Priamus, is bit in the Heel by a Snake; of which Wound ſhe 


lied, | e 
This — and beautiful Maid is in the middle, Lying on the Graſs, 

and ſurrounded by ſome Nymphs, who mourn her | ; 

ather, ſtanding diſpirited againſt a Piece of Stone-work, and Weeping 
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E ought to obſerve in the firſt Place, that the greateſt Part of 


of their Motion by the Relation 
which they have to each other, whether in their Beginnings or Conclu- 


Step to Madneſs; Sorrow to Faint-heartedneſs, and this produces De- 
ſpair or Folly. This is the Effect of moſt of the violent Troubles of 
= Mind, and Pains of the Body; for this Smart ſtirs the Members 
violently, the Muſcles ſwell, the Sinews, Nerves, &c. ftretch out of 


meaſure, nay, ſometimes beyond their Power; as for Inſtance, .in- 


ticular Contractions in the Face and other Members, yet they would: 
not be plainly known, or diſtinguiſhed, if ſomething of their Cauſes + 
did not at the ſame Time appear; as Pyramus ſtabbd with a Sword; 
Eurydice and Hiſperia bit by a Snake: Procris kill'd with a Javelin ;. 
and the Centaur Neſſus ſhot with an Arrow; Hippolytus wounded 5 . 


eds, as before hinted, repreſent 1 the Cauſe; as by Py- 
ramus, either the Veil of Thisbe, or the naked Sword; and by Eury- 


isfortune.. Her 


— - - 
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for her Death, is attended by ſome other Riyer-gods, who endeayour 
to Comfort him ; but in vain. | | 

Her Garment is airy and thin, and her Breaſt open; her gold-colour- 
ed Head-dreſs coming looſe over her Shoulders; hes Gown turn'd up, 


which diſcovers her Thigh ſtained with Blood. A Boy, lying near, 
Points at the poiſon'd Wound, and at the fame Time puſhes away a 


ymph who is lifting up the Gown, and ſtooping fees the Wound. 
Another Nymph, coming by, with a ſhort-ſtick in her Hand, 'ſhews to 
the former the Fore-ground where the Snake lies killed by ſome Boys 
with Sticks and Stones. Theſe Boys, in lively Action, beat the Sale 
with Sticks and Thorn- buſnes; one of them tramples on its Neck; 
which makes it gape; another, affrighted by it, ſeems to run away; 
at which, a third falls a laughing. | rs 

A Wood is on the right Side of the Piece. In the middle, on the 
third Ground, are ſeen ſome riling Willows and other Trees of the 
 watry Kind; behind which, runs à River croſs the Piece, flowing on 
the left Side forwards, wherein float Reeds and other watry Productions. 
On the Banks of this River are ſome Veſſels and Urns; ſome fallen 
down, others lying partly in the Water; and one ſtands upright by the 
Stump of a Willow. | | 

Some Veils, Reeds and Iris: leaves, bundled together, are ſcattered 

up and down. - Several Satyrs, Dryades, and other Wood and Field- 
Gods appear out of the Wood; ſome with Pine-apples; others with 
Torches of the ſame Tree; ſome ſhreiking outragioufly; others view- 
ing the Snake, others, the dead Body : Moſt of them are ornamented 
with wild Plants or Oak- leaves about their Heads; ſome are array'd 
with Goat-skins, others with Deer. „ 
On the left Side of the Piece, in the Offskip, an high impending 
Rock is ſeen, and level with it, in the middle of the Piece, Thetis 
driving her Sea-chariot towards the Rock, in order to fave Aſacus, 
who has thrown himſelf from its Top : Here we ſee him flounce into 
the Sea, and, full of Sorrow, beating the Waves with his Wings, and 
heaving his Breaſt towards Heaven, with his Head ſunk in his Neck, 
ſeems to complain to the Gods of his hard Fate. 

Some who are curious, run in haſte to the Rock, with loud Crics 
and ſtretch'd- out Arms; at which, the foremoſt Figures look back, 
pointing at the Sea, to give them to underſtand that tis already over 
with him. 1 FE JO 2 

do not queſtion, but he who is ſomewhat acquainted with Fables 
and Hiſtory, and ſecs ſuch a. Picture, will preſently apprehend — 
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whole drift of the Story: Nay, I dare flatter myſelf that a Perſon, 
not converſant with them, will obſerve the Paſſions in it, and the Ca- 
taſtrophe, thoꝰ he cannot tell who the Perſons are. 

But to return to the Motions; it is certain that all upright Figures, 
whether of Men or Women, mult, for Grace-ſake, poiſe bet on one 
Leg. never on both : By which means, one Hip will always riſe. The 
Legs ought not to be further apart than the Length of a Foot. 

alking, the Hip can riſe little or nothing; the Breaſt ought to bear 
rpendicularly over the Leg, which ſupports the Body : If the right” 
=. advance, the left muſt draw back; by which means, the Bod 
is puſhed forward: The right Arm or Elbow falling back, the left 
Arm or Hand, as allo the Face, muſt appear foreright. 8 

The Weight of the Body of one running, is intirely ſupported by 
the Leg which adyances; the Breaſt projects; the Head Gifs into the 
Neck ; and the other Foot is off the Ground. | 

A Perſon climbing, ſinks his Head into his Neck, and the Neck is 
ere: If the left Arm riſe, the right ought to incline: Contrarily, 
the right Leg is climbing, and the left hangs down; the Body bend- 
ing over. the climbing Leg, without any viſible Swell of the Hips. | 

hoſe who puſh and pull, have a . Action from each other; 
and are ſhewn here ſufficiently with thoſe who carry; wherefore we 
ſhall fay little of them: "Tho? this mult be obſerved, that no body can 
carry any great Weight in his Hands, otherwiſe than on the Side where 
the P rites ;, nor, on the contrary, pull down any great Weight, o- 
therwiſe than with the Hand of the Side where the Hip ſinks; the 
Head ought to bend over the riſing Shouldee r. 

There are ſtill remaining two Sorts of Motion of no leſs Import- 
ance than the others; namely, Beſceching and Sem; yet this: laſt ts 
not confined to the Bed at Night, but occaſioned by Accidents in thes 
Day; in old Men, thro' Heavineſs; others, by Exerciſe of Mind bs. 
ret Women, by domeſtick Labour; and Youth, by their Play. 
And tho' we cannot properly call theſe Morions, but rather a Ceſſati . 
on of Motion, yet I thought proper to exhibit them in Plate Xl. 
Wherein, No. 1. ſhews a ſſumbering young Man, with his Arms and 
Legs wantonly ſpread. 2. Is a ſleepy Woman, with her Head ſome- 
what inclining to her Side; but her Arms and Legs more modeſtly 
diſpoſed than thoſe of the young Man. 3. Shews an old ſleeping Man 
with his Head on his Breaſt, his Arms cloſe. to his Body, his Legs 
drawn, in, and Body'finking. ©. (jug en ods het fo 
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Among the Beſeeching, No. 4. we ſee a Figure praying eagerly and 
| ;nceflantly Na Is praying in the utmoſt Diſtreſs And No, 6. Is 
humbly imploring the Gods for Help. $7, 
I think theſe Examples ſufficient for finding infinite others flowing 
from the Paſſions, according to Occaſion, and as the Matter requires 
more or leſs Force, Zeal and Pleaſure. But think not theſe here offer- 
ed, to be drawn in their greateſt Force, or the moſt expreſſive: No, I 
am not ſo preſumptuous, but rather like the Wreſtlers, who challenge 
the beſt Maſters, not to overcome them, but, to ſtand the Chance, 
who ſhall be the Victor. I aſpire at the Prize; but not with arrogant 
Thoughts, that all muſt give way to me. *Twere fooliſh to think, 
that what I have learnt by Practice and Obſervation, another ſhould 
not learn, nay improve, by his Induſtry. One 7. nd; vi. from ano- 
ther, and, from a little one, becomes greater ; this daily Experience 
ſhews. How many Things do we know, which. were hid from our 
Anceſtors ? Whence we may believe, that our Succeſſors will be more 
knowing than we. As Arts and Sciences are much improved in latter 
Aves, we may hope for their Furtherance in the preſent poliſhed Age. 
If. Hercules carried his Valour to the fixed Columns ( Herculis Columng) 
Theſes, his Succeſſor, went far beyond them, and yet followed the 
fame Path. Ke 
This I hope alſo to ſhew to the Artiſt, wiſhing, that by my La- 
bours, or his own Induſtry, he may find a ſhorter or more ſure Way 
to attain the higheſt Perfection in the noble Art of Painting. 


* 


* —_—_— 
* 
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CH AP. X. Of the differint Colouring of © the Naked, in ” Child, 
* Man, and Woman, in Health, Sickneſs, and after Death. © 


AVING carefully ſtudied this Point, I find that one Chapter 
is too little to comprehend it ; nevertheleſs I ſhall here lay down 
dhe principal Parts of it, hoping to handle the reſt in this Work 

as it comes in the Way. : CONC SO TINTED HOUR 
© Having already treated of Two of the fixed Beauties of ati hnma 
47 ure, we ſhall (keeping Nature ſtill in our Eye) proched to the lf 


them. 8 C51: 
The different Colours of the Naked are as manifold as the Object 
chemſelves; nay, almoſt innumerable : But we ſhall confine -ourſelve 


(0 
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and to the three Conditions of an healthy and fick Perſon, and a dead Boch; 
"7 applied to a Child, Man and Woman. © * | . RAS 
Horn The Child, being in Health, is of a roſy Colour; the Man of a'warm 

and glowing Colour; and the Woman of a fair Colour. oy 
"wg But in Sickneſs, the Child inclines to yellowiſh Pale; the Man to dark 
_ Pale, or Fallow-; and the Woman to a milkiſh or yellowiſh White Colour. 
fler- Being dead, the Child is violet; the Man more grey, yet fome- 
lo, | whar yellowiſh; and the Woman like the Child, but more beautiful, 
lenge as having the whiter Skin: The Reaſon of which is, that the Child, 
Ces having a thin Skin, and being full of Blood, muſt appear ruddy ; the 
«ry Man, being more yellow, and his Skin thicker, muſt appear more grey, 
Aim, | ' 


ſince the Blood can thine leſs thro? it; and the Woman, having a white 
and ſmooth Skin, muſt therefore ſhew herſelf ſomewhat ger 6 Hence 
it is, that a Child, in its tender Parts, is more violet, a Man more 


hould 


1 an- 


en grey, and a Woman blue, yet more upon the Green than the Violet. 
m our All this is demonſtrable by the Colours themſelves; for mixing Blue 
more and Red it becomes Violet for Children; Blue, Red and Yellow make 
| Latter a Grey for a Man; and yellowiſh White mixed with very- little Red 
d Age. and B ue gives a Greenneſs for a Woman. 33 
N Now, in order to ſtrike the right Colour for each, take theſe; for 
e 


the Child, White and Vermilion, it being pretty ruddy; for the Man 
the ſame, with the Addition of ſome yellow Oker, which makes it 
more warm, and alſo more fiery; for the Woman, take White, a little 
Vermilion and ſome yellow Oker. And to know perfectly the proper 
Tint of the Tenderneſs of each of theſe three Perſons, you muſt, in 
Finiſhing, take ſome Smalt or Ultramarine alone, and, with a ſoft 
Fitch, ſcumble your Blue over the moſt tender Parts of your Figure, 
ſo that it lie ſoft and tranſparent :- And you will perceive, that this 
enderneſs produces in each Figure, a particular and natural Colow# 
So much for healthy Nature; that of the Sick and Dead ſhall be ſpok- 
en of afterwards. | 

Here methinks I can ſcarce underſtand (tho? nothing more common) 
e perverſe Opinions of Painters about Colouring; they ſeek after 
Art, but do not underſtand Nature; make large Enquiries to little 


my La- 
re Way 


— — 


a Child, 
2 


; Chapte! 
lay dow 
nis Work 


X4 Purpole ; and, as it were, traverſe the Earth, without — Step. 
un Hom! They talk fag ever of this or that Maſter's Colouring ; of one they fay, 
o che la, that is beautiful and freſh, — of another, —— That is like N 
Blood. Another ſays, That is very freſb and glowing. | 
ze Object Dthers, after having — a long Time, and ſtupified themſelves 
Surſehe * Enquiries, give up the _— — Such a Colour is not 
O. 2. in. 
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in the World ; I can neither find nor imagine it; it cannot be imitared. 
And more ſuch Talk. But what fine Thoughts are theſe? If our 
Senſcs cannot apprehend a painted Nudity, what muſt Nature herſelf 
be ? Is not the Original better than the Copy? Had Titias and Geor- 
jone a beautiful Colouring? Let us follow their Manner: They choſe 
3 for their Pattern, without imitating, other Maſters, becauſe in 
Whatever, other Reſpects Nature may be deficient in relation to the 
; 4 lhe is certain in Colouring ; therefore the Life muſt be the beſt 
Model; and what is not intirely like her, tho? never ſo flattering, is 
falſe and of no worth, 
As I have deſcribed ſome Weakneſſes in Painters, ſo the following 
are no leſs Evils: They pretend to correct Nature, tho? ſhe he, in Co- 
louring at leaſt, not to be corrected; incredibly difficult are their 
fruitleſs Attempts, and as difficult their Meanings, | thro? the Neglect 
of eſſential Methods for doing Things rightly and truly, _ | 
Another Miſchief proceeds from Tyro's themlelyes ; theſe, falling 
pon the Life at firſt ſetting out, can hardly endyre to he -debarr*d by 
6 Maſters : But I defire ſuch may know, that, hy this Hindrance, 
till they can copy well, their Maſters act prudently; After this, let 
them proceed to the Life, ſince it's certain, that they muſt firſt get a 
thorough Knowledge of the Mixtures of the Colours; without which, 
they will make but pour Work of the Life; belides it is far more 
enly 0 imitate an Object painted, than one neither deligned nor, co- 
Ur 4 1 | 1 ö 8 one ans 111 
The better meaning Artiſts myſt therefore not pretend to arrive at 
| pne Colouring, without conſulting Nature ; for the greateſt Grace lies in 
Variety, ix. W 8 and 2 21 > gp —— 
iX oung, principally when cac our is rightiy applied ànd natu- 
. But this Variety cannot be ſcen e A emy- 
ure by Night, but in the Day-Hgure at the Drawing Schools. 
Now, for the docible Artiſt's Sake, I ſhall, in thę next Chapter, 
treat of ſuch Colours as I have made uſe of in the dead Colouring, 
fecond Colouring and Finiſhing; not with Deſign te confine him to 
thoſe, but to open a Door to further Enquiries; for one Country uſes 
theſe, anather other Colours, and yet both good, if they at laſt an- 


lwer the ſame Purpoſe: Some again may have been. other Co- 
during, But I fubmit all to Practice, and their own jugments. 
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ſelf 

cor. c H AP, XI. 0 the Colours, and their Uſes, with 92 fo both 
hoſe the Sexes, 

E 1 

pe £7 t R b mack Woman is dead coloured wich White and' 


brown Red; in the ſecond Colouring, with White and a little 
Vermilion: ' 

For a 482 Man the ſame ; except that we. alſo: mix a little light 
Oker with it. 


* In a Soldier, brown Red; and a little White i in he dead Colour ; 2 
their cond Colour as the others. ; 
glet For a fallow or Sun-burnt Peaſant. White, brown Red and Um- 

. ber for the dead Colour; light Oker and White for the ſecond.  . 
alling For a ſick Perſon, White, a little Vermilion, or brown Red in 
d by the dead' Colours light Oker and White for the ſecond, yet bue little 
AN ruddv. 

8, let 


The Figure being brought thus far, retouch or finiſh them in this 


at a Manner; bruſh thi over your Figure ſome Verniſh mixed with 4 
/hich, little light Oker ; 4 clap —_— main Lights, ſcumbling them 
more foftly and Rem into Fr, wet Ground, as far as is neceſſary? For a 


Child mix, under the Verniſh, a little Vermilion; ſome light: Oker 
for a Man; and ſomewhat leſs light Oker for a Woman. Ji 
But chiefly obſerve, that the Buh Tenderneſs muſt not be mixed! or 


lies in ¶ laid on in the two firſt Colourings ; but, on Finithing, is ſcumbled in 
n Old with the main Lights, and melted into the wet Ground of vera 
 -natu- not with Grey Se, mixed with White, but with pure and thi 
emp- temper'd Smalt or Ultramarine only, touched with a rch-pentil, 29 


have already intimated. 


zapter, Thus alſo the Reflexions are to be managed, whether they be ag 
Rs or n or of what Colour ſoever they be; Of which, more in 
wn ace. 
ry ics The Tints of the Naked are but three; namely; the Light, the Me- 
lat an- — or ſecond Tint, and the broad Shade : But except the Ruddi- | 
ner Co- reſs, which 19 5 divided into three Degrees or Parts. , 
| The three former Tints ought to be made and proceed out of Mo 


olour, in Shades as well as Sights but I reckon not among then 
either the greateſt Shades, or main in Lights uſed in — 


* ' . * = | 
2 | 2 4 "— XL” * . \ : 18 
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0 * F Grounds, he does not teach them his Pupils: The greateſt Care 


find out by tempering and re-tempering) thence it folli; 
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The Colour of a dead Body, could, by this Interpoſition, have no 
Place after thoſe others; in ſuch a Figure uſe brown Oker, and White. 
in the Dead-colouring ; which being thinly glazed with Lake, more 
or leſs according to x + Age and Condition of the Perſon it repreſents, 
- thereon paint with light Oker and White for the ſecond Colouring ; in 
which, have a due Regard to Fingers, Toes and other ſmall Parts 
both of Body and Face, which ought to be grey and violet, as in 
living Nature thoſe Parts appear roſy and bluſhing, 

If any ask, why I expreſly aſſign light Oker, Nt" Wa or 'brown 
Red to this or that Body; and be not content with recommending 
Red and White, or Yellow and White; he muſt know, that there 1s 
a vaſt Difference between Red and Red; for Inſtance, take Vermilion 
and White, and brown Red and White, and obſerve how much the 
two Mixtures differ in Force and Beauty; thus it is alſo with the Yel- 
low ; which makes a great Difference in the Colouring of the three 
Nakeds aforeſaid, and alſo in their Tints. EL. 
But I do not abſolutely confine myſelf to thoſe Colours; I name 
them only as my Opinion touching them, and that I may be the bet- 
ter underſtood in what I ſay about them. 106 

.. Has the Artiſt a mind, in the ſecond Colouring, to put in the ten- 

der Tints? Let him do it; but wa ages on viewing the Painting at 
ſome Diſtance, appear lite Spots.: He will allo find more Work and 
Trouble, becauſe the Colours lie too thick ; whereby he is convinced, 
and obliged to work it over again another TTinmnmea. 
Before I end this Chapter, I muſt propoſe one familiar Queſtion, 
frequently ſtarted; Why many Diſciples give into a worſe Manner, 
than that of their Maſters? Which LI reſolve thus; their bad Manner 
* e joint Fault both of Maſter and Diſciple; the Maſter's chiefly, 
being ſometimes negligent in his Inſtruction; for tho' he underſtands 


he takes, 'is, to put them on copying all. Sorts of Pieces, as well of 
old as later Maſters, each handled in. a particular Manner, ſometimes 
quite different from his own. The Diſciples, on the other Side, being 
content with a ſuperficial Likeneſs,” vi. this Part as red, that as yel- 
low, blue or green, as the Original, (which they themſelves mult 
that in one 


LF or other they generally fall into Extrayagancy, Mer they have 
eft their Matters. Is the Maſter's an hard Manner ? Theirs will be 
harder. Was be rough ? They will be rougher. He, warm and glow: 
ing? They, fiery. Did he colour flaring? They will exceed him. 
Was his Manner to paint young and old Women alike? They wil 


: paint 


in every thing; and a skilful Maſter will make a judicious Uſe of the 


paint both Women and Men, young and old, aſter one Manner; and 
make their Wives or Maid- ſervants their only Models. As for Paint- 
ing worſe, this lies at the Diſciple's Door, thro* a Propenſity to 
ſome particular Parts, without regarding the Whole: One affects Dra- 

ries; another likes Nudities; another delights in By-works. But 
lach muſt not take it amiſs, if I compare them to Thiſtles, which, 
where they fall, ſtick... ries 4 * 

But a Maſter, who ſeeks Honour and Eſteem, muſt not only be 
acquainted with what I have now delivered, but many more Things, 
if he will be yalued for Hiſtory, the univerſal Painting, 


_ ah w 4 1 


CHAP. XII. Of agreeable and beautiful Colouring. 


INCE a Piece -cleanly and beautifully Coloured muſt needs be: 
very pleaſing, as well to the Ignorant as the r and the con- 
trary ones be diſpleaſing; we ſhall treat of it as a Matter of great 
Importance: But many miſs the Mark herein; ſome knowingly, others 
againſt their Wills; I fay, knowingly, in taking a Fancy to this or that 
” ans whether good or bad; and, again/# their Wills, when they 
are paſt Recovery, and Cuſtom is become habitual. Sometimes it als 
happens thro? Careleſsneſs and Fear of doing worſe : Theſe, tis true, 
give good Ear, but negle& right Methods. | 
As a pure Light cauſes Objects to appear clean and beautiful, fo it 
mult needs be, that the more it is broken, and ſullied by Darkneſs, 


the Objetts will alſo become darker, and leſs beautiful: Many * 


Maſters have, in this very Particular, been much miſtaken; as a 

the Flemiſh, Rubens; and in Holland, Rembrant, Lievens, and 
others of their Followers; the one, in endeavouring to paint too ben. 
tiful, is fallen into a flaring Manner; and the other, to obtain Soft- % 
neſs, got into a rotten-ripe Manner; two Extreams, which, like two 4 
dangerous Rocks, ought to be avoided; But Prudence obſerves a Mean 


work, or elle. 

L have offen wondered, how ſome have tormented themſelves in MW 
different Colouring of a Man and a Woman; painting him warm and 
fiery ; her, tender and fair; without reflecting whether ſuch Colouring , 
was proper to their Condition, or not: Nay, without making any. 


1 


Colouring in alte. whether in Nudities, Draperies, Landskip, Ston > 
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Diſtinction between Deities and? Men tha Nobleman and Clown; 
which Ithink very filly. Now, whether they intentionally: do it, to 
ſhew how maſterly they can match ſuch a Colour, or ' whether they 
are fond of ſuch Extravagancies, or bid Defiance to thofe who Colour 
the Nakeds of Men, Woinen and Children with little or no :Diffe- 
rence, I will not determine: But muſt at leaſt obſerve, that tho good 
Colouring in general is very commendable, yet what we moſt ſhew our 
Judgment in, is, the giving every Object its proper Colour, actording 
to its Nature and Quality; for the Difference among Objects on the 
fore Ground ought to be much greater than thoſe of the ſecond or 
third Grounds, becauſe the Diſtance or Medium of Air between, u- 


Le End of the Firſt Book 
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: N order to give the curious Artiſt a previous Notion: 
of every thing I think neceſſary to the main Matter, 

to the- end he may duely weigh his Qualifications: 


a good Memory, to conſider well what he is to repht 
ſent. and to rætain it in his Thoughts; and next, a 
ee and ninibſe Hand to execute mmitantly on Paper, 
what he does conceive, leſt it ſlip out of Memory 


bas Jed Cg | 0 5 N 
But cheſe Qualities Al be of little Service, unleſs he obſerve Or- 
der in hig Proceedings; the 1 — the Compoſition, the [leſs 
Delay; becauſe a bright 1 ometimes comes una wares, and iþ- 


meangr Circumſtances than at firſt. In fine; as we take more or leſs 
Pains about the Matter, ſo the Loſs will be the grooms, eſpecially to 
thoſe of weak Memories, to whom we may apply this Emblem. A 


5 2 for it, I fay, that he aught in the, firſt Place to hf 


as ſuddenly Toft; and tho? perhaps it. may be retrieved,. yet wih 


Man 


32 Ordonnance, or Compoſition. Hook II. 
Man embracing the Smoke of a burning Pile of Wood, - with both 
AS with this Inſcription, — He who embraces too much, retains 
nothing. . e en ; 

How often do we find, that when we betake ourſelyes to Thought, 
we are, by ſome outward Cauſe, interrupted, and our Projects ſpoilt by 
the Confuſion of our Senſes; to obviate which, *tis beſt to be alone; 
and then, having Paper, Pen and Ink, or a Crayon, and ſettled the 
Scheme of your Ordonnance as to Height and Length, you muſt mark 
out the Plan or Ground, and fix the Point of Sight, whether the Deſign 
be Landskip, or for a Chamber, Palace, Grotto, or what elſe: After 
this, weigh well your whole Deſign ; then, what Sort of Perſons muſt 
enter it, and who ought to have the f and moſt vi/fible Place; which 
mark in/tantly, and their Bigneſs, not in Figures, but Strokes; here on 
the firſt Ground, there, on the ſecond, according to their Characters 
and Merits ; beginning with the King or Prince, and next, his Reti- 
nue, or other proper Perſons: If there be ſtill another Party to be 
introduced of leſs Moment than theſe, and yet as eſſential to the Or- 
donnance, mark it with Points in its proper Place, without more 
ieee RR AIM AHOGADU IU 

Having brought your Deſign thus far, you may, ſome Time after- 
wards, reaſſume the Thoughts of it, beginning with the principal Fi- 

ures ; and now conſider by what Paſ/fons your — are moved; how 
| Gey ought to „and, ſit or lie; what they are doing, whether they, 

or run, and whether before or againſt the Light ; how they corral, 
and how they ſhall be /et of againſt each other. Sketch all this on 
another Piece of Paper, and tho? in ſo doing ſome Circumſtance ma 
have been omitted, yet the Conſequence can't be great, ſince the let 
Aer, like a River, flows from the greater, without Burthen to the 

emory. n a | IS | | 

_ © Go » your Sketch again at ſome other Time with freſh Thoughts, 
and then conſider what Characters muſt be naked, what claathed, what 
beautiful, what common; together with the proper Colouring, and it's 
Agreement and Order. Thus the Deſign is brought to bear, and this, 
in my Opinion, is the ſureſt Way to help and eaſe the Memory. 

Thus much of Ordonnance in general, proceed we to treat of each 
Part in particular. fn _— SEE 
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ne; [We mo ER. at nothing 18. coallcenivg how bar 1 


nark Tet Ted;. and xk e 0 little different in 1 Delign: © For i in 750 atel 
eſign ubliſhed, molt 0 1 — are on Suben Which have been beg 
After . without any "Attempts on fluch as have been left undefiga 
muſt as if no Ordonnance could be made of them: It is the fame with 5755 


Homer, Virgil and many others, tho* from them might be athered 

Matter for above three Times as many Compoſitions, The Cauſe of ule of 

all this, I find, ter much Pains and — be —.— and 

Careleſsneſs, thoſe two impotent Siſters, who check the Senſes and ob- 

ſtruct Inquiries ;; an Exil to be cured only by diligent Exereiſe. x 
We need not doubt, but that tlie ancient Painters have ff bd 

more the beſt Hin ſtories; but tis Fell 90 6 think they, 15 

the reſt, It were unhappy, f "thi 

fore all diſcovered ; for then we mag bid LITE 10 aff 
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be- 
- be; 


al Fi- yours. But ſuppoſir ng, that the beſt Subjects are 8 85 wy falls 
; ＋ nevertheleſs _ 3 J ale ar ee © my 
ey interrliłe, e t e/t Paljrons, an * 8 E ſame ime#he - 
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Gg We. ſes l in Cattle chat they Will follow one Leads?! 3.2 nd. (62. 
the let- with ſome. Painters, who think they have done enough, Ke betyigen, 
their Compoſitions, and old ones on the fame Subject, the ren 


les in bene ſitti ing in en gf e ae the Ae in the 25 


ein Nero in 

. What — 5 and By-works: 1 nobles Sos ſoar higher ; 0 

and its down, contented with what others have Woche but ſtripe 88 8 

nd this, i in Things better, and new, or at leaſt as good as the 7 3 
What Praiſe-worthy Pieces mult thoſe be which are built, on. 15 

of each Men's Thoughts? The Siegal, Adee taxed with is norance and Jy 

i” tle- Senſe, 9 their Works are ſeen der Fore Bed: in A0 7 

Draperies, Colours and Ornaments: But 1 1 5 co 1259 

KOT U ſelves. a8 of 8 as del caſe, lien 0 85 ge alle WAYS 


thak manly, of Sher, $99 er che Frail o the rt, Ape 
E Great 


34 Of Ordonnance, or Compoſition. Book II. 


Great Souls are always ambitious to ſhare equal Honours with hap- 
pier Maſters; for who of the Poets would not be equal to Homer ? 
Of the Philoſophers, to Ari/totle ? Of the Painters, to Raphael? Of 
the Statuaries, to Michael Angelo? Thoſe great Men have done as 
great Things to acquire a Name: A Deſire of voy has fed the Fire 
3 ; and this has ſecured them both Honours and Rich- 


of their L 
es. They did not vouchſafe, when the Day was ſhut in, to ſpend their 


Time in Company, but ardently fired their Lamps for Night- im- 
provements; and thus they attained the greateſt Happineſs. 

Theſe Things Fqudged preliminary to what follows; and therefore 
we ſhall proceed to the Management. | 
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CHA P. III. 07 the Ordonnance of Hi ories. 


HE Management of Hiſtory will ſerve for univerſal Conduct 
. throughout this whole Work; for no one can be ſaid to be a 
n Maſter, without a perfect Knowledge of it: It is fo 
neral, that it affects every Branch of the Art; as Tie groupe of Fi- 
gures; placing of Colours; Choice of Light and Shade; laying rounds ; 
4 gay, even the Diſpoſition of each ſingle Figure : But I ſhall neyerthe- 
bal be baef, and fo roceed. | e 
When now you Fave choſen, your Subject, whether in 2 85 
Fiction or Emblem, make a rough Sketch of it, and fo imperf iy 
as only to underſtand your own Marks and Strokes: Then read wi 
Attention the 56% and exatFe/# Writers of the Story, in order to conceive 
ell, and fix it in your Memory; marking immediately what you have 


On your next Return to this Sketch, you muſt p . conſider, 
In, what Country, in what Seaſon, and what Time of the Day, the AQti- 
on happened; and whether within. or without Doors; whether in /tate- 

Places, or common. ones; and laſtly, the Quality and Dignity of the 
Perſons concern'd; thus much far Circumſtances: Now mind exactly 
the Eſſence of the Story, and then the Accidents proper to it. The 
8 of the Story muſt always fill up the chief Place in the Compo- 

jon; and the Beginning of it to be dilpoſed in the Oiip; as a Can- 
non- ball, ſhot from a Diſtance, batters a near Bulwark, and ſcatters 
never oppoſes it; by this means the Drift of the Matter will ap- 
Pear at firſt View: Note all theſe Things in your Pocket-book, that 


8 you 


. 


7 


* 
* 
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ou may remember them; and be fure to conſult them often for that 


. ; ; CARE TY 143I3 

Some Day afterwards, early- in the -Morning, when your Head is 
eaſy and clear, re-confider the whole Matter: Imagine your/elf to be tbe 
the inferior. | TORI: ai 71qt8 
Lu — your Thoughts to the Places where the Action happen- 
ed: This will bring bom to apprehend the Nature of it; and you will 

quickly perceive all your Figures in Order, and the 2ualities of 
each, their Di/tances and proper Places: Mark: this in General with 
Strokes only. Put each principal Perſon's Name to his Figure, that 
you commit no Miſtake in them, for the Diſpoſition: flip out of 
your Memory. After this, you muſt mind every other particular Fi- 
gure: And laſtly conſider, ' by what Paſſions they are all moved. 

By this Method it is certain, that we are A advanced in General, 
but little in Particulars; the Deſign is as yet no more, than as if a 
Perſon, ſtanding on an Eminencè, or the Top of a Steeple, were 
viewing, in pray ne Country, the Preparations 'of a . — He 
ſees al neatly divided into Troops and Regiments, here the Horſe, 
there the Foot, there again the General, and further off the Officers; 

onder again, the Carriages for Proviſion and Ammunition, and ſo furt. 

ow, ſuch an one only knows the Objects to be there, and the Place 
where; but having 27 Order, and following it, he can the mort 
eaſily repreſent the ri 0,3 402 WR. e TUOYNUKNSL 1, em DAL J. 

But he muſt ſtill go further, in conſidering from what Side, and, in 
what Place, all is to be ſeen, and whether the Horizon muſt be Jo 
or high;; place your principal Object as much as poſſible in che idle, 
on a ing Ground; fix your Point of Sight; determine ena 
whether it muſt proceed from the leſt, or the right, from bebind lor 
before ; and whether the Story require Su- ſbine, or a common Ligbr; 
next, diſpoſe the reſt of the 5 in Groups, ſome of two or 'three, 
others of four or five,. more or leſs, as you think proper. But of this, 
we ſhall ſay more in a particular Chapter. 

In the mean time, to help thoſe who may not preſently * 
this, we ſhall give an Example from off the fore Ground: 1 fay then, 1 
that you muſt place your Principal Figures conſpicuous - and elevated 
FT the fore Ground; give them the main Light, and greateſ Force 4 
of Colouring, in e e Group; the Jeſs Objects muſt be Ti x 


What lower, and their Force of Light and Colour more ſpread! 
ſecond Ground” ought to be r or filled with ſhady Ohj 
i yy q 2 | | | 
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16% i Ordenunme, un Conipo(7 ion — — 
bebind them on che third G r,] {which mull bib rege 

0 2 Objects of ſmalleſt Conſequence; obſervin os ho 85 2 SHDN 

Jas atè placed behind /ma// ones, and lmall Gh chind 2 Fog 

2 alſo ſtrong. Lights 5 dark Shades; if rt bd ic by che 
Shade, endea vour to it hy dark Colours, ee Ee wh 
amply i in another Chapter. 

Having got thus: far, make your Sketch anw. on azother 5 
Wherein/d n all the Nuditres ob the Life, and the Dra ries; — 
tbe Lyman, Figure after Figure, as. finiſhed as poffible; :ſpoſing; eve- 
the thing ſo to the Light, that neicher more nor leſs — than 

e V hole requires. Forget not to place dur Figure and Layman a- 
greeable to the Point. o Sight. in Your, Ske teh. i on Timon 1 — — 
Nen conſider the Motion and Paſſions; hich, to rep 
rally, I Hall here ſbew a proper. Method; ſtanding before: Hy >> <a 
glaſs, make, with. — own Body, ſuch, Action: * Motions, ag your 


igures require; theo Paſſions gee ee a fm the ry; 
ton Inſtance, for à Fi __ in a 20200 lerye, 19903 tand, hat | 
vb are doing with where the, Jedt us 3. hoſt: — 


turn your Head; what, che be deln ke yy tas and what; the right';. how = 
ou you! Body, and ſo pawn Sketch, all this. Wo * xg 

— without: heeding; Proportion, but uch Metin 

re Then tet, jour Lama _— Sh. 72 4 75 775 


falkneed it in your Ordonnancd, 9 
Light, and 07 yh. pedo 8 Kae ien. for the e 5 
muſt be cloathed.caſt your Drapories as fine as le, Te 
ts Charatter... Them deſign ir curjpuſly. on blue or, Drawing- Nins 2 
Fach che Baked Ham the Life, au, Fake the fame. che 
 Palfſions:and Figures, a8 H ſbewofnrther in rhef 
che mean Time, begin your general. Deſign. £ 
b lat Sketch, and. compleat it after your Hniſhed-, 
Is As for .By:works, and other, paper Deen 
txent af — =: 2121 10 10m 5. 0 wel 10 2191: "= 
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which is mot borto ed from Prints, or othet Men's Drawings: Are they 
to compoſe an Hiſtory, Emblem or Fable, they bring ãt | 
Piece-meal, and by Scraps; and ſearching their whole Store of Prints, 
Drawings and Academy- figures; take an- Arm out of one, a -out 
of another; here a Face, there a Drapery, and out of another a 5 
in order to make of the Whole an Ordonnance: But to whom does thie 
Honour belong? Has ſomebody uſed an Ordonnance of Pouſſin, is the 
Deſign that Perſon's, or Pouſſn's? This is like Duck-eggs hatched by 
3 and we are puzzled to know to whom the Praiſe is due; but 
it's certain, that if the true Owners of ſuch borrowed Goods were each 
to take his on from ſuch Painters, I fear their genuine Offspring 
would be but ſmall; it would even fare with them as With Era/rrus's 
Cuman Aſs, who, with the Lion's Skin, look'd terrible, but his Ears 
diſcovering him, he was ſtript of his borrowed Cloaths, and ſeverłly 
bantered by ** one., Faid: „ Het , na 
But another Miſchief attending this Method of Proceeding is, that 
it makes them ſligbt the Lift, nay, oftentimes forget it; hereby, 
and the Neglect of Rules, they, never become good Deſigner s 


been ſaid in the preceding Chapter, and the Sketch ſettled, we in- 
form ourſelyes what great Maſters have thought and done en theſame 
Subject ; how they choſe! their Objects, and with what By-works of» 
namented 3 this will improve our Thoughts. The next Thing we ure 
to obſerve, is, the Grace of their Actions, Faces, Lights and Shades; 
and if any thing be for our Purpoſe, ſceł it in the Life, or if Drapes 
ries, take them from the Layman; thus we may call the Work our awin 
But above all, we muſt make uſe of Academy-figures of our own Dev 
ſign, eſpecially thoſe done in private. No Figure muſt be painted 


or a Ornaments; whether our own or others, we may lawfully uſe; ſuch at 
all Trees, Stones; 'Fombs, Fountains, Urns, Statues, Ruins, all Sorts of 
70 Architecture, and other Ornaments, as much as we pleaſe. He who 
EX) des further, bigets| himſelf ſo much to Prints, and other Men's 
— 1 that cherthinks himſelf under a Neceſſity to expreſs: every 
eig Thing their May: But it's certain our Aim in viewing Prints is twe- 
i fold; firſt, to footh and pleaſe the Eye; next, to enrich our Thoughts 
_ when we are about a Compoſition ab on]; for then they prove of 
the the greateſt Advantage to a Pyro, in giving him not only: fine! Fhoughts, 
any hut alſo ac pleaſant and: beautiful Manner agrechhle Poſluros, graceful 


Autions, well-caſt Draperies, and, what's above all, a Quickneſs of 
| \ | Thought, 
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The neceſſary Uſe of Prints conſiſts herein, that next to What has 


om twice in one Ordonrance, without urgent Neceffity : But the following 


1328 O Ordonnance, or Cumpoſition Book II. 
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ww Thought, and a warmer Inclination; as is more amply ſhewn in my 
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CHAP. V. Of Probability; and what is Painter. lite in an Ordon- 
| EIN nance w4 few or many Figures. | 55 
ROBABILITY, as operating on the Mind and Imagination 
by the Help of Sight, ought chiefly to be obſerved in the Par- 
—  fitson and Re; refſanerias ct Hiſtories, and is next in Conſideration 
to the three Branches wherein Beauty conſiſts; of which we have al- 
ready ſpoken. - | | 1 05 
It ought to appear not only in general, but in each /ingle Object; 
and we muſt take Care to reject every thing repugnant to it. 
In order to it, conſider what Characters the Subject conſiſts of, whe- 
ther of People of Faſhion, or ordinary People, or of both mixt; let 
- this appear in their Carriage, Shape, graceful Motion and pleaſant 

Colouring, as being People of Education. 12904 

If the = be ruſtical, let Ruſticity be viſible in them, not on- 
| F in- Dreſs, but in their Behaviour, Colour and Motion; and if 

erein ſome Agreeableneſs appear, let it ſtill ſayour of Rufticity. 

. By this Means, and what follows, your Thoughts will appear natural 
| nnd likely, to wit, by giving more or leſs Beauty to Perſons of Condition, 

and more or Jes Simplicity to meaner Perſons; one may be ſhort, ano- 

ther tall; one ſquab and vw 1g another thin and ſlender ; one 
ſomewhat crooked, another of a brown or pale Complexion z/ one of 
a quick, another of a ſlow Motion: Nay, in three or four Fi 
there ought to be at leaſt one quite unlike the reſt; I might fay, that 
Hardly any two ought to be alike; among 6 or 8, one at leaſt ſhould 
be hunch-back d: And tho' this may ſeem to contradit what we 
have before ſaid touching Beauty, yet it gainſays it not in reference 
to Condition, ſince an Hunch-back, wry Shoulders, diſtorted Hips, 2 
bigger or leſs Head, have as good an Agreement with the other Mem- 
bers, as the moſt handſome- made. % % 283 W gate! 
If it be asked, what would be wanting if the Figures were all well. 
Sond, yet ſome inferior to others in Beauty? I anſwer, that 
»  thele laſt but in ſome meaſure partake of the Agreeableneſs of the 

 _ Others, and one in a leſs Degree than another; 5 
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that People are ſubject to Deformity of Body as well as little 
2 formity * not ſo viſible 44 in — Perſons. ; 
Hence, I think my Opinion not ill grounded, that chiefly in reſor- 
tual Compoſitions, ſuch as Plays, divine Services, Courts of Juſtice, 
and Concourſes of all Sorts of People, all / Sorts of Shapes are to be 
introduced; as crooked, ſhort, tall, awry, fat and lean, and even ſome 
lame and crippled, as Occaſion requires; but then they muſt be fo 
ſed, that, without Offence to the Eye, they do by Compariſon 
inſenſibly ſet off other Figures near them; which is a main Proof of 
the Likelihood or Probability of an Hiſtory : But to make this Point 
the plainer, I ſhall ſhew; the Difference between one old Perſon and a- 
nother, and one youn Perſon and another, each in a leſs or greater 
Degree of Beauty ; confirm it by Examples. FR] 
for the handling of Fables and Emblems, theſe, being not Facts, 
but Fictions, conſiſting moſtly of Virtues and Vices, require a quite 
different Management; for in. repreſenting Virtue no Blemiſh ap- 
pear, and in Vice no Perfection. 3 
As to Deities, who . ought to be perfect in every Reſpect, we 
ſhall, as Occaſion offers, write mere at large, and treat of them 
5 a ſelect Chapter; and in the mean Time ſhew · here ſome 
different Handlings of the ſame Thing in Perſons of different Conditi- 
ons, as in Plate XII. | G 
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No. 1. Shews the different Grace iz taking bold of a Glaſs, the one 
takes it with a full Fiſt. + 03 
No. 2. Takes it lower with ſome Manners. : a 
Na, 3. Is a Princeſs holding a Cup with the Tips of her three ü 
Fingers, drawing warily and agreeably the little Finger from it. 
0. 4. Is a Lady's Woman, I of ſpilling, holds the Glaſs 
handily, yet Teſs agreeably than the other. dg | 
| No. 5. A Prince holds. it handily and cautiouſly below on the 
© got. Foo vhoA': 0 * FF 
en, 
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Here you fee again the Effekts of Education between. People of 
ondition, and more common Perſons, very worthy a Painter's 
be bed ee: barks on Ing: hoc vol Se 
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o. 1. dere a elowniſh Peaſant, and how greedily” and diforderly 
he eats out'of this Portehger Be fits, and PE With both 1bows - 50 

the Table, embracing his Diſh wWirlr Both Arms, Teſt fornebody ſhould 
take it from him; he holds the Spoon with his Thumb and Fingers 
undet the Porrenger ; his Mouth over the Diſh, and his Chin adyanc- 
es to meet the Spoon; Hi Head is ſunk in his Shoulders, and he bends 
Forwards 3 His upper Parts“ TE 200 en 440 

No. 2. Sits upr 185 and; being better bted, Holds the Nm 
one Ear, and the Spoon wich e Fingers Mop 1 End of the Shank ; 
he WE his Mout put little. A uf 2 Difference in 

R eprefentidg x 'Gentlewoman RH "hb "HG dre 

ibo ob WR Fingers, and the Hand over the Shari , inn very 5 
i Fro Manner; and in _ + 6 
_ 4 You' de a Lady managing a Spoon with 1 ; Grace g than the 
Ah Pa Air is admirably obſerved by the great. obaet and 
Correggia, articularly by —4 as we may ſee in 4 1 
after — his Paintings, where Mary is repreſented tra $ 
ber Hand, taking ſomè Spoon. meat out of a Diſh, Held by an Angel, 
10 01 der to Eve it to the Child Ixsps, Who, half fwaddled; ſtands 
in fer Lap: This Print is, in my Judgment, ſo admirable for 
. and fo natural, modeſt and great, that nothing could be bet- 
ter expreſt. 3 
Tho' the two preceding Examples might be ſufficient to ſhew all o- 
ther Handlings, and the ifference of Action i in 9 Cares 
of Peiſons, we ſhall nevertheleſs add a third; e 
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Sheivs How attentive the® wot Petit Kiki littering; the one, witt 
an Hig Ir Back, advances his pin, and ſtares at che aker as if he'd 
look — him; he hugs himſelf, and reſts on both Legs, which, with 
the Foes Are ag HUI ries: 'omewhat*bent,-a the Feet” turn: 
ed inwards: The other ſtands ſtreigh 85 5 his Body moſtly on one 


Leg; has one Hand by his Side, a the other, takes hold of 
this Garb on his Breaſt 3/ he other tle turned, is ſomewhat 

barred, and his Bel] _—_ e on out ; his whole Car 
F 
ere 4 n en SEA nden PR het 
Hee ofty and agreea able, one Hand reſts under the Breaſt ft 
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the Body; the inſide of the Hand turned upwards; Fingers looſe and 
airy bending downwards; . — with Attention, ſhe, with che 
other Hand, lifts up a Part of her Garment. She ſtands ſtreight; her 
Head turned ſideways, a little forward; her Knees and Feet cloſe, and 
one Heel turned towards the inward Ancle of the other Foot: Now, 
on comparing the other Woman ſtanding by her, likewiſe liſtening, we 
may ſee what a Difference Education makes in People's Actions; 
both her Hands reſt on her — 2 ſhe ſtands on both Feet without — 
Sway; the upper Part of her Body bends a little forwards; her Brea 

and Chin advance; her Head ſomewhat toſſing; her Month a little 
gapin but her Hips ſwell not. 


n ſuch Obſervations as theſe, conſiſt the very Nature and Grace of 
a Compoſition, be it of many or few Figures, in reference to Perſons; 
and therefore I cannot too much enforce the Enquiry into ſo important 
a Point: I ſpeak here of grand, maje/iic and moſt agreeable Action; 
for the contrary is naturally and daily to be found in us; and tho' ma- 
ny would be better thought of, yet they ſhew the contrary by daily 
Converſation with mean People, whereby they flip the Opportunity. of 
getting better Ideas of gentee Carriage, contenting themſelves with 
thooting at Random only. However, they excuſe themſelves, by ſay- 
ing, that they have no Opportunity of getting into fine Company; a 
weak Shield to defend their Sloth ! Do not the Church, the Playhouſe, 
and the Park give them Handle enough to ſee fine People, and to ob- 
ſerve how they behave? As for me, before I had the Happineſs to 
which we may ſometimes arrive by the Smiles of Friends, | miſt no 
Opportunity of making Obſervations, and noting them in my Pocket- 
book; which an Hiſtory- painter ought always to have about him, 
wherever he goes: And with good Reaſon ; for Thoughts are often ſo 
volatile and ſſippery as to be retained with Difficulty, as I have before 
intimated in the firſt Chapter about Ordonnance. Nay, when I faw an 
handſome Gentlewoman walking in the Street, I made it my Buſineſs 
to enquire into the Reaſon of her Grace, and in what it conſiſted, and 
why he appeared more agreeable than others; and on the contrary, why 

heſe, we come to the 


others are leſs agreeableg,, By:ſuch Reſedffh 
Knowledue of what Re and as Well by the one Sort of 
People as the other; but beſt by ſtudying what is moſt ſublime and 


grand. Let me then perſuade the Artiſt to this Method, not as I 
hink it the only true one, or to diſſuade him from any other, but as 
an Inlet to ſo uſeful a Knowledge, and by which we obtain the fineſt 
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Things ; which, as I have faid, when once loſt, may perhaps never be 
retrieved. .- | > | 
Many miſtake, who think that 2 Garb and rich Ornaments, 
as Jewels, Pearls, gold and ſilver Stuffs, &c. are infallible Marks of the 
Greatneſs and Power of People: But can the moſt Diſcerning certainly 
conclude them to be ſuch by theſe Tokens, without enquiring whether 
their Education be equal to their Grandeur? Even then alſo they may 
be deceived, fince ſome mean People haye naturally, or by Imitation, 
ſuch an Air and Carriage, that, were their Dreſs anſwerable, the 
would be taken for great ones: The Reaſon of which is, that at firk 
Sight there appears Pale Difference between falſe Jewels and true, tho 
on a nice Enquiry may be found; as in the Jewels, ſo in their Actions 
and Behaviour, ſuch a Difference as points out their true Character. 
Again, if theſe different Conditions depended only on rich Cloaths, 
nothing would be more eaſy to a Painter than this difficult Part of Art; 
ſince at that Rate there could be no Faſhion; or a Broom-ſtick might 


become a Lady's Hood, Nevertheleſs there have been, and ſtill are, 


| Painters enough infected with this Opinion, and follow it as a Law; 


thinking that David, Solomon and Abaſuerus would not be known: for 


Kings, did not their Crowns ſhew it; theſe forſooth they muſt always 
have wherever they are, and as well in the Bed-chamber, as on. the 
Throne; and the Ve 

Army. I ſay nothing yet touching their royal Robes. 

He who duely weighs what I have been ſaying, muſt allow, that 
State aud Carriage are two ſuch excellent Qualitications, that a Picture 
can't be ſaid, to be good without them; nay, I think them the wer) 
Soul of a good Picturè But as a noble Soul, in a well-ſhaped;Body, 
without the Addition of Ornaments, viſibly ſhews itſelf, ſo of Courſe, 
ſuch are needleſs in expreſſing true Greatneſs : Indeed, when Ornaments 
are introduced with Judgment and Caution, they add to the 'Splendor 

of a Picture, but nothing to Character, nor can cauſe. any Pant; 48 
we ſee in Raphael, Pouſſin, Dominichino and Barocci, who, far from 
approving it, have, by the very Simplicity of their Figures, ſhewn 

e extraordinary Greatneſs I have. been ſpeaking of. 

If any object, that Raphagfadaimiclinhaannet obſerved this CDnduct 
in his Story of Bat hſbeba; where he repreſents David in a Window 
with a Crown on his Head; or, where Abrabam courts his Sarah in 
Sun-ſhiny Weather, which afar off is ſeen by Abimelech leaning on 2 
Dalluſtrade. As for the firſt Compoſition I muſt ſay, if J may-Ipeak 
py Mind, that I do not over - like it, or indeed apprehend * 

rather 


ptre as well at the Table, as at the Head of an 
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rather believe it to have far'd as mo xpan; Þ 2 did with me, 
which bei — Apprenticeſhip I am ſtill under fome-Concerry 
for; but 5 the Introduction of the Sr line, his Thoughts may poſ- 
ſibly be finer than they . — at firſt View, becauſe, had not the Sun 
ſhone on that amorous Couple, Abimelech could not, at his Diſtance 
from them, have ſeen their Courtſhip; and if he had repreſented them 
in any other Corner of the Room, than that where they were, they 
could not have been fitting. However, ſince great Maſters have their 
Failings, tis probable, that Raphae/'s Bible-prints were fooner or lat- 
er either deſigned or painted by his beſt Diſciples, viz. Julio Romano, 
Gio Franceſco Penni, or Pierino del Vaga, from his Sketches, and after- 
wards retouched 1 ſince *tis impoſſible that one Maſter could 
diſpatch ſo much Work in fo ſhort'a' Time, tho' he had a quick Pen- 
cil; beſides, his Cuſtom was to keep his Works long by him for the 
fake of Improvements, and to give the laſt Hand, and the utmoſt Per- 
fection to them: But as for this Bible, if it be obſerved with Attenti- 
on, there will be found a great Difference between one Ordontanee 
and 3 tho? in ſome, the Greatneſs and Likelihood are well pre. 
ſerve ä 7 Rt 
But to conclude the Matter of this Chapter, I muſt fay, that my 


Precepts ought not only to be obſerved in an Ordonnance of many, 


but of few Figures alſo, ſince it is very difficult to bring them all into 
one Story: But if the Subject be Courtiy, as of Solomon, Abaſuerus, 
or ſuch-like, it muſt be known, that the Perſons, to whom Majeſty 
and Grace are moſt proper, ought to exceed in it, viz. The King a- 
mong his Courtiers ; the Veen among her Ladies; a Governour arr 
Citizens, and thus the greater above the leſs, according to his Quality, 
Office or Dignity ; this cauſes a proper Diſtinction of Superiority,” and 
exalts the prime Perſon above the reſt. | e 
Even Peaſants, who are a little converſant with the Towns, and know 
ſomewhat of good Manners,are obſerved to ſurpaſs others worſe-carriaged 
than they, in their Diſcourſes, Holiday-mirths, and Church-ceremo- 
nies ; but Clowniſhneſs muſt appear in them, tho? with reſpect to the 
Paſſions, ſome may appear to excel others; except that if a Burgo- 
maſter, or topping Citizen be mingled amongſt them, he muſt appe: 
ſuperior to them all by his handſome Carriage, and City- behaviour. 


F 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. Of the Difference between Youth and Age, in both 
Sexes. | 


"HE Artiſt ought not only to mind nicely the Actions, but al ſo 
tbe Difference of the Perſons who are to compoſe his Ordonnance; 
and he muſt have great Regard both to univerſal and parti- 
cular Differences, as well in the Sexes as their Ages. | 
Children alter commonly every three Years, and 'till they are 
bx Years of Age, have always ſhort Necks and round Fingers. The 
Difference between Boys and Girls is viſible in their outward Parts, 
without opening their Legs, as Tea does. 
In the ſmall Members the Difference is not very viſible, tho? Girls 
are ſomewhat thinner, have ſmaller Ears and longer Heads; their 
Arms are likewiſe more round next and above the Wriſt, and their 
Thighs thicker than thoſe of Boys: But the upper Part of Boys Arms 
is thinner and ſmaller. | 
Thoſe of Fraxceſco Queſnoy are incomparably fine to paint after; nay, 
nobody has attained his Perfection; we ſee his often repreſented either 
without Hair, or but very little; whether he thought it more beauti- 
ful, or it was his Choice in making Models, I cannot; determine ; yet. 
methinks Boys may very well ſometimes be allowed Hair, and that. 
frequently curled : Girls may have theirs twiſted and wound on their 
Heads, with flying Locks, — not only for Ornament, but Diſtinc- 
tion of Sexes. | 1 
Boys of 5 or 6 Years old may have Hair finely curl'd; Girls more 
thick and diſplayed ; another Difference in the Sexes may be this, 
that Girls Hair is more ſoft and long, Boys more curl'd and ſhort. 
Children of 5, 6 or more Years old ought ſeldom to be repreſented 
with cloſe Mouths ; their upper Eye-lids are generally hid under their 
ſwelling Brows ; they have commonly a quick Look. ape! : > 
.. Young Damſels have a vigilant and lively Look; raiſed, Forehead; 
Noſe a little hollowed ; a ſmall but almoſt half open Mouth; round 
Lips and ſmall Chin, in which, as in the Cheeks, is a ſmall Dimple; 
they have no under Chin. | | 
. Virgins we ſee ſeldom open-mouth'd; their Eyes are more ſedate 
and compoſed than the others. | | wy 
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Fs Old Women, ought to have a more ſet and heavy Look, and hollow 


Eyes; their be Eye-lids large and looſe, yet a little open, the un- 
der Lids viſibly ſwelling; Noſtrils ſomewhat contracted; Mouth cloſe, 
and fallen in: And when they are very old and without Teeth, their 
under Lip comes over the upper; they alſo have Riſings under the 
Cheeks on each Side of the Mouth; a long but little crooked Noſe ſuits 
them; but in Men a more crooked one is proper. = 

People in Authority become a grave Look, a Forchead ſomewhat 
raiſed, and large heavy Eye-lids, and thoſe half open; their Aſpect 
ſettled and calm; their Faces turned a little ſideways ; the Noſe Alike 
with the Forehead and Eyes; Mouth ſhut, and a double Chin. 

It is neceſſary to take particular Notice of the different Make and 
Form of Perſons, ſo far as they are deſcribed in Hiftory, in order to 
expreſs the better the Nature of the Matter; as Alexander and He- 
phe/tion in the Tent of Darius; wherein Hepbeſtion ought to be taller 
than Alexander : In Saul and David, the former tall, and the latter 
leſs and ruddy. And thus of any other Circumſtance of Hiſtory. 

We ſhould here have brought in. ſome Examples of Phyſiognomy 
but as there is lately publiſhed, on that Subject, a fine Treatiſe written 
by Mr. le Brun, and tranſlated by F. de Kaarſgieter, we think it not 
neceſſary to ſay any thing about it, but refer to the Book, ſince it's of 
Service not only to Painters, Statuaries and Engrayers, but alſo to Po- 
ets, Hiſtorians and others. | | 

In the. Obſeryations about taking and holding any thing, I have taken 
Notice that Infants are 2 fickle and harmleſs in it, and becauſe 
their Members are very feeble, and commonly ply any Way, they 
act as if half lame; their Hands are always ſquab, and therefore moſt 
open. 2 | 

Young Girls are wanton in their taking and holding; as in the Man- 
ner of Goltzius. | | 

Firgins and ſtayed Women are modeſt and mannerly in their taking 
and holding ; as I have ſhewed before. 

But age People have ſtiff and dry Hands; for which Reaſon they 
are moſt Times ſhut, and they cannot extend their Fingers. 

Altho? different Accidents cauſe an Alteration in the Face and Poſture, 
thoſe Alterations are nevertheleſs very unlite each other, therefore 
each __ to be handled in a.diſtint 8 chiefly when any pare 
ticular Paſſion moves us to this or that Action, whereby the Features. 
and Lineaments of the Face are doubled by the faid Uniikeneſs. 
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Suppoſe, 


46 / Ordonnance, or Compoſition. Book II. 
- Suppoſe, for Inſtance, that al) Faces were caſt in one Mould; and 
each governed by a particular Paſſion, as Sorrow, Gladneſs, Hatred, 
Envy, Anger, Madneſs, &c. Hence it's certain, that they will be 
very unlike and different ; as well as the Actions of the Body: And if 
now you give each a particular Make, and Lineament, this will aug- 

ment their Difference. 1 8 REES e I TO 

This Obſervation is of great Uſe to Face and Hiftory-painters, and 
the contrary as uſeful when Nature and Circumſtances induce. us to 
make tue or three to be like each other in one Compoſition; name- 
ly, a Company of Figures all of one Family, who therefore may 
well take after one Perſon in Likeneſs, as the of Jacob; the Ho- 


— 


ratii and Curacii; for thus we evinee the Truth of the Story. 
Again, in handling the Fable, where the Daughters of Cecrops open 
the Basket, in which was Erichtonius, here we are obliged to make 
their Faces alike, to ſhew that they are Siſters ; for otherwiſe" who 
would know them to be fo, tho? repreſented alike beautiful? And it 
would be asked how the Affinity appears, ſeeing tis not enough to 
fay they are Siſters; or that Pallas is Fupiter's Daughter; or the long 
bearded AÆAſculapius, the Son of young Apollo. But if you give the: 
three Siſters one and the ſame Aſpect, yet to each a difti Paſſion, they 
will then differ very much; for Inſtance, let the youngeſt, who opens 
the Basket with Surprize, ſtart back, as if ſhe wer l fig —— cod 
God, what is this? The ſecond, full of Fear, runs away, calling out 
— Dear S/ter, ſave me from this Monfter'! And the third, being 
elder and more ſtayed, ſtepping back, with Amazement, fays, — 
What ! this is a Mon/ter. hs proceed three different Motions from 
one Aſpect or Likeneſs; for tho* the Reſemblance is ſomewhat altered, 
yet the ſame Proportions and Features ſtill remain. 5 

The Caſe is the ſame between Parents and their Children; for In- 
ſtance, if the Father have a crooked Noſe, or that of a Cæſar, the 
Child will, in ſome Degree, have a Noſe ſomewhat longiſh and rifing; 
has the Mother a long and ſtreight Noſe, the Daughter will have the 
ſame ; except, that in tender Youth tis leſs or more bending, as in old i 
Age tis thicker and broader, but little different in Length, as Expe- 
rience ſhews. 1 

We ſee in the twelve Heads of the Roman Emperors, their Natures 
and Inclinations well expreſſed, and agreeable to the Hiſtories of their 
Lives; yet I doubt, whether they all agree with the true Aſpedts of 
thole Emperors ; or, whether the cotemporary Maſters (who were 
well-skill'd in Phyſiognomy) have not thus altered them according to 


their 
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their Natures, rather to repreſent, their innate Faculties, than their 
outward Appearances. , 
t is admirable to- conſider how our Senſes are ſurprized, when all 


the particular Aſpecis are well obſerved according to the Paſſions which 
if they repreſent ; methinks, we thereby diſcover Men's inmoſt Secrets; 


that this Perſon ſings an hgh Tune; that a low one; that- one bellows. 
with Pain; another inwardly laug "gs the Teeth of one chatter with 
cold; another parehed with Heat and Thirſt; thus a ſmall Line can 
let you into a whole Countenance ; leſs or more Fatneſs alſo much al- 


ne- ter a Face. | 
ay But, for the Artiſt's Benefit, I think proper to ſhew him a Way of 
2 


finding out all Sorts of Aſpects after a certain and eaſy Manner. 

Let him take a backing guts and draw himſelf | by it in ſuch a 
Paſſon as he deſires, as joy ful, ſorrowful, painful, ſpiteful, &c. and 
imagining vaſe to be the Figure he wants to repreſent, draw this nicely- 
with red or other Chalk on: Drawing-paper; obſerving nicely the 
Knitting of the Brows, Look of the Eyes, Swell of the Cheeks, 
Contraction of the Noſtrils, Cloſeneſs or Openneſs of the Mouth; Jutt 


1 to 
ing: of che upper or under Jaw- bone, according to his Poſition, whether 
heſe ſtreight or 3 Then let him take a Plaiſter-face, and make a: 
hey Mould from it of Lead, or other hard Matter, in order to make af- 
$ terwards as many Impreffions of Clay as he pleaſes; theſe let. him al- 
00d ter to-the before-mentianed Drawing, either with his Fingers: or mo- 
out delling Sticks, as he thinks proper, taking away ſomething: here, and! 
eing adding ſomething: there; but till preſerving the general Likeneſs : Thus, 
— they will ſerve inſtead of the Life, chiefly when the Face, on which 


the Mould was made, comes to be like the Drawing, that, by the a- 
foreſaid Alterations, the Artiſt can alſo: fee. how much the Features 
likewiſe alter. * 1 . Ws 


1 
w In- Thus all Sorts of Paſſions may be moulded with little Trouble, and | | 
the the Moulds uſed in as many different Manners as he pleaſes, whether vt 
ifing ; WM they are to be viewed from below or above, or in Profile. : | 
e the He, whois provided with: Store of ſuch Models, will find great Help 
in old from them: fince wie cannot be furniſbed with them from the Life it- 
Expe- elf; nor from our own Perſons, otherwiſe than in a-fingle. and fronting: 


—— [s. As for knowing how to make them, 


atures Na few Days and a little Inſtruction will teach us as much as is neceſſa- 
their ry, if we can draw. well.. If to theſe the: Artiſt add a Mould for ai 

s of Child and a Woman, the Sett will be the ore complea rt. 
were 3 Mhilno) hat Tlig-boo0 bag TroS din co | Y HA 
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ire we conelude this Chapter, tis neceſſary to ſay ſomething: of 
the Diſpoſition of both Sexes in a Sketch of a capital "Ordonnarice 3 as 
in a Concourſe of all Sorts of People, at an Offering, a'Play, Oc. 
where we, ſee, that thoſe of a Sex get together, and Youth to 
Youth, Age to Age, Men to Men, and Women to Women: But 
young Women, out of Curioſity, are obſerved to crowd under the 
Peop e, and tho* notwithſtanding they join themſelves to their Sex, 
yet they are afraid of Miſhap, and therefore, for Protection's ſake, 
often take Children in their Arms; but a Man of Judgment will ne- 
vertheleſs diſtinguiſh. theſe. Maids from others by their Breaſts, Head- 
attire; or Dreſs, tho? attended with 3 or 4 Childre. 
It's improper to let Children of 3 or 4 Tears old run into Crowds, 
without Mother, Brother or elder Siſter to guard and hold them by 
their Hands. e "Fa 
In Places of publick Pleadings, firm and high Places ſhould always 
be aſſigned to //omen; as againſt Stone-work, Walls, and the like; 
becauſe their Baſhfulnelſs. 2 them timorous, and their Reputations 
ought to make them covet rather old Men's than young Men's Com- 
pany, to guard them from the Inſolence of the Mob, Soldiers or o- 
chers, who, on ſuch publick Occaſions, intrude any where to rum- 
mage, rob or play Tricks. | iT £40412! 
25 Phe Julgar commonly preſs cloſe to the pleading Place, light i. 
men are moſtly found in the middle of the Croud, and People of Faſhion 
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CHAP. VII. Of the Property and Choice in the Motion of rb. 
| | Members, in order to expreſs the Paſſions, © * © - 
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REVIOUS to the Matter of this Chapter; I ſhall inſiſt on Wi b 

an Obſervation, which, in my Judgment, is worth the Artiſt's Cc 
Notice, as being for his Advantage, as well as his Diverſion; it a 
is, in aſſigning the Reaſon why many make ſo little Progreſs in their An 
Studies; now- I imagine it to proceed from their Inconſtancy, and lel 
lukewarm Affection, which tie up their Hands, unleſs Neceſſit) WW © 
drive them to work: They often ſay, I was fo lucky as to do N 
a 


it; or —— It fell out better than I expected. as if the Buſinels 
| depended on Fate, not on Mathematicks : But it's quite otherwiſe 


with thoſe who puſh on with Zeal and Good-will, conſider ys 
—_ nelly 


ET, | | | , 
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- the trivial ones, and then proceeded as carefully to finith my Work z 
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eftly and ſedately, not accidentally, what they are about; theſe are not 
eee — painted a Pi well, — as well paid for 
it, but reflect how much they are furthered in the Art by it, and con- 
ſider, if they were to do the ſame again, what Alteration and Im- 
provement they could make in it, fince its certain, that tho“ we im- 

rove by Practice, yet by ſhorter Ways we can attain a perfect Know- 
edge, and in a leſs Time too: Our own Faults make alſo a deeper Impreſ- 
ſion on us when diſcovered by ourſelves, than it obſerved by others, be- 


cauſe we naturally hate Reproof. £3 0 

Nothing affected me more than when I found my Errors, or more re- 
joiced me than hen I had corrected them; which nevertheleſs did not 
fully ſatisfy me; for I endeavonred ſtill to make what was good better. 
About 24 Years ago I had a Mind to paint in little the Story of Stra- 
tonica's paying Antiochus a Viſit; I took abundance of Pains in it, and 
it was extremely liked. Some Years after, an Opportunity offered of 
doing the ſame Thin 5 but fix Times larger; I did not think it 
proper to govern 2 by my former Thoughts, tho' much appro» 
ed, but A cently eonſulted the beſt Writers on the Subject, rejecting 


which got me more Reputation than the former, becauſe executed with 
more Simplicity, and leſs pompous Circumſtances , it repreſenting only 
King Seleuchus, Stratonica, Antiochus, and the Phylician ; whereas, in 
the other I had introduced a train of Courtiers about them, and, in fine; 
every Thing I could think of to make it look pompous and gaudy. 
Thus, out of a ſingle Flower we may by Care and Induſtry produce 2 
double one, as was the Caſe of another Picture of Scipio and the young 
Bride, which is in the Apartment of the States of Holland at the Hague; 
this PiQture was of my firſt Thoughts; but handling the ſame Subject a 
ſecond Time, this latter, as better compoſed, got the Preference tho done 
but 2 Years after the other ; which I ſubmit to any one's Judgment wha 
compares them : Now, if any one ask the Reaſon of this great Difference, 
and in fo little a Time too, I anſwer, that having perceived my Ignorance 
and Errors in the firſt ſition, I doubled my Pains, informed my- 
ſelf better, made nicer Reflections, and ſpared no Trouble in order to 
exceed myſelf, if poſſible, in the ſecond Performance. 97:21 589 

This Circumſtance. alſo attended my firſt Alexander and Roxana; for 
that which I painted afterwards, and is at the late Major J/itzen's 
2 in Amſterdam, is of a much better Taſte, and very unlike the 
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Thus Think I have ſufficiently ſhewn, by my ohn Example, the 


* 


great Difference between fitting down contented with what we know 
and do, and ſeeking further Improvements. .Nothing delights more 


than to find what we ſeek, and to improve daily; in order to which, 
I ſhall give the Artiſt the following Example. 


EXAMPLE I. Plate XIII. 07 mutual or reciprocal Love. 


Two Children are ſeen to exchange lighted Torches, which each 

ives with the left, and receives with the right Hand, thereby ſigni- 
| cho that what is given with a Good-will, ought to be received and 
* with Thankfulneſs; the right Hand denoting mutual Kind- 
neſs,. or Help and Tuition. Tn 81, 10 
Decency teaches, that the Giver ſhould hold what he gives at the 
upper End, and the Receiver to take it underneath, or in the middle. 
The Giver offers it with an Arm ſtretched out; contrarily, the Re- 
ceiver takes it baſhfully, with his Arm cloſe to the Body: Both in- 
cline the upper Parts of their Bodies; their Heads lifted up, and in- 
clining over the Side of their Gift in a friendly Manner, Mouths 
open, giving the Torches croſs-wiſe to each other; they are in all 


. Circumſtances alike, in Beauty, Shape, Motion and. Aſpect, except 


a Difference in their Mouths, with reſpe& to the Priority of In- 
treaty. . 5 | Oft! ob 

The Giver holds his Torch with 3 Fingers, the other accepts it 
with a full Hand ; now, after each has: received his Gift, they may 
be ſuppoſed to exchange right Hands, and their Shoulders to meet, 
their left Ears croſſing each other, that is, their Heads come croſs - wiſe 
over their left Shoulders; and, if you pleaſe, each kiſſes the other's 
left Cheek; their right Feet advancing come cloſe to each other.. 


F | EXAMPLE II. Of voluntary Submi/fon. a 


Here we ſee a Coward ſurrendering his Sword to another; he holds 
it by the Blade cloſe to the Hilt; the other receives and takes it at 
the Hitt: As theſe Actions are twofold, fo are both the Paſſions, the 
one ſhews his Puſilanimity, the other his Courage. 6) 21 
The Giver ſtoops his Head very low, with Kyes caſt down at the 
other's Feet; he ſtands on | both Legs alike bent, as if he were faint- 
ing away; the left Hand open he is putting forth, or preſſing the out- 
de of che Hand againſt his Breaſt, as if he were ſaying, ——— There's 


- 


„ all 
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all I have, my Life is at your Mercy : The other contrarily ſtands ſet 
and upright, his right Foot advancing, his left Hand on his Side and 
turning hindwards ; has a ſtern Look, his Mouth ſhut, his under Lip 
and Chin e out, looks with Scorn ſomewhat over his 
Shoulder on the Giver. 50 


EXAMPLE III. in Plate xv. Of Liberality: 


h This reputable Man, who, in paſſing by, is giving an Handful of 
l- Money to a r one, holds out his right Hand ſide ways, inſide down- ' 
ad wards, beholding the r Man with a calm and ſet Cn he ſtands 
d- upright, and, with a 8 Belly, is ſtepping forward; the Rec ey 

er, on the other hand, makes up to the Giver, bowing his Bod 
he ſtretching out both Arms as far as poſſible, with his two Hands ho- 
le. lowed like a Bowl-diſh ; looks on the Gift with Joy, Eyes ſtaring, o: 


pen Mouth, as if he were laying, — O ho! 
EXAMPLE IV. Of Benevolence. 


 C2J 


He, who preſents an Apple to any one, holds it from underneath 
with 3 Fingers, as friendly intreating, preſſing his left Hand, inſide 
upwards, cloſe to his Breaſt ; his Breaſt and Chin adyancing ; his Head 
bending ſomewhat over one Shoulder. The other contrarily receives 
it with Reſpect, taking it on the Top with 4 Fingers; advancing the 
upper Part of his Body, and ſomewhat bowing his Head; he diſcovers 
a modeſt Gladneſs, looking on the Gift; In the mean Time the other 
is watching his Eyes. TYRE 
EXAMPLE V. Plate xv. Of the ſame. HY 
He, who offers his Friend a fine Flower, holds it with 3 Fingers, 
at the lower End of the Stalk ; the other takes it with the Thumb 
and fore Finger, next the Flower, with his Head over it in order to 
ſmell. The | cbgios having ſmelt it, draws back his Head over one 
Shoulder from it, his Face lifted „Eyes ſomewhat: ſhut, but one 
more than the other, his Mouth half open; his left Hand, cloſe to his 
Shoulder, he holds wide open, as in Surprize; he reſts on one — 
adyancing with the other: The Receiver contrarily is ſtanding on N 
— ho led, with his left Hand behind him: The Giver ſtands firm; 
e Necewer Wwavem g l eee 
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Book II. 
{EXAMPLE vi. Of Fidelity, or Friendſhip. 
The Perſon, who. is preſenting a Ring to a Virgin, as a Token of 
Fidelity or Friendſhip, holds it upright, with his Thumb within it, 
and the Stone upwards; he adyances his Body and Face, and looks 
direct, clapping his left Hand to his Breaſt: The Virgin, on the other 
hand, ftands or fits ſtrait up, her Breaſt ſomewhat heaving cloſe to the 
Ring; her Head ſomewhat bending and ſwaying to her right Shoul- 
der; her left Arm hangs down, the Hand open; receiving the Ring 
with 3 Fingets of her right Hand. The Giver looks not at her Eyes, 
but her Mouth, ſpeaking with a Look between Hope and Fear : She, 
with a modeſt and ſerene Countenance, looks down on the Ring; reſts 
on one Leg; her Feet cloſe. The Giver advances with his left Leg, 
his Knee bent, and reſts on his right Toes. 

Theſe three laſt Examples I exhibit but 3 ſince the Diſpoſiti- 
ons of their lower Parts may be eaſily underſtood. 

As the Gifts in all the Examples are different, ſo the Sentiments 
are often very various as well in giving as receiving. ä 
Whether it be done in Sincerity, out of Hypocriſy, or for the ſake 
of Decency, the Motions in either Cafe differ very little; becauſe in 
them all the Parties endeavour to act with as much Dexterity as poſh- 
ble; nay, fometimes ſo far, that thinking to impoſe on each other, 
hoth are frequently deceived : In ſuch Caſe we mult take Appearance 
for Truth, and the contrary. Segel! CE 10 
But ſuch Repreſentations would not anſwer right Purpoſe, as having 
falſe Meanings; for inſtead of Diſſimulation or Decency, we ſhould 
take it for pure Love, ſince in all three, as I ſay, the Motion is the 
* fame; therefore, to remove all Doubt and-Incertainty, we muſt have 
Recourſe to emblematic Figures, which will clear the Meaning, and 
8 out Hypocriſy, Falthood, Deceit, c. by proper Images, 

„or hieroglyphic Figures: Which By-works a prudent Artif 
aught to. to diſpoſe, that, tho' inactive or myſterious, they ary! yet 
anſwer their Purpoſe ; for they Who are deceived or miſled ſhould not 
.  pexceive the leatt. Tittle of it. 1 20% K a en MOLE ie 
Some may think that the Deceived as well as Deceiver ought to be 
_ with fuch —— but this is fuperfluous 17 7 1 — 2 
ties ſeem to 3 Sincerity,. nothing but ify muſt wn. 
id tells e Lee dang ten e and perceiy ; 
ing that one Battus ſaw it, and fearful of . being betrayed, defired 1 0 
— | o © | 0- 
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to keep it ſecret; which Batrus faithfully promiſed : However, in order 
to try him, Mercury diſguiſed himſelf, and a little after came to him, 
in the Shape of the Owner of the Cattle, and asked him whether he 
could not give Tidings of them. Battus pointed to the Cave wherein 
they were hid; which incenſed the godly Thief ſo much, that, reaſ- 
ſuming his Form, he beat the Traitor, and turned him into a Touch- 
ſtone. Now it's very probable, that in the Diſguiſe Mercury hid his 
winged Cap and Feet, and Caduceus, that he might not be known. 

he ſame we find related of Jupiter and Califo, when he, in the 
Shape of Diana, deceived her: But here the Matter would not be 
known, did not ſome Tokens make it evident, that it was Jupiter 
and not Diana, tho? he appeared like her. 

The Caſe of ſuch a Picture is the fame with a Theatrical Repre- 
ſentation, where every thing is exhibited as if it really happened; 
the Characters deceive and belye one another ſecretly, without know-- 
ing it; but the Spectators perceive all; nay, their very Thoughts 
ought plainly to be ſeen and heard, | 


"II 


— 


CHAP. VIII. Of the Iſſue, or Reſult of Thoughts, touching Hiſ- 


Torte,. 


s there are Gronnds and Principles in all Arts and Sciences; 
whereon we muſt build, and we cannot, without exactly keep- 
ing to them, either execute or gain true Knowledge of Things, 
ſo they ought chiefly to be obſerved in the Art of Painting, and eſpe- 
cially in the Ordonnance; and fince the Memory cannot furniſh out a 
Story, with all its Circumſtances, in ſuch due Order as a regular Sketeh 
3 we muſt eftabliſh certain Rules in order to fapply that De- 
fect, ſince, tho* a Perſon ſhould be fo happy as to have a ſtrong Me- 1 
mor y, and brisk Conceptions, yet the Hands are not ſo quick at the- 
Execution; no, the Thoughts exceed them: Some Things alſo muſt 
neceſſarily go before, others follow; which implies and requires Time. 
Could we but draw as faft as think, Memory would be uſeleſs ; where- 
as it's certain, we can deſign nothing but the Ideas which Memory firſt 
conveys to the Senſes. 8 1 . 
However, let no one imagine by what I fay, that a Maſter” muſt 
irſt—sketch what he ff thinks, and rum thro' the Defign as Things 
occur to his Thoughts; for Conceptions never obſerye On * — 
* erefore 
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therefore by ſuch Irregularity, the Performance would be abortive, 
as in the following Inſtance : Suppoſe a Repreſentation of Cain and 
Abel, and the Fratricide; the firſt Thing that offers, is, Cain flying 

from God's Wrath; next is Abel lying > Arp next the Burnt- offering 
on the Altar; and laſtly, the Weapon lying by it. Now the laſt be- 
ing furtheſt in your Thoughts, it is firſt ſcratch'd down with your 
Pen; then the Altar appears; afterwards Abel; then Cain; and then 
the Almighty ; and at laſt the Landskip, which is to determine the Big- 
neſs of the Compoſition. Judge now what ſuch a confuſed Method of 


deſigning muſt produce; tis therefore a Matter of no Indifference how 


you begin a Deſign; for the principal Figure muſt be firſt conſidered, 
and then the Incidents : As Gold is ſeparated from the Earth, and clear- 


ed by refining. We ought then to proceed orderly in the deſigning, 


making firſt the Plan, next the Stone-work, and then the Figures or 
By-works. However, we handle this Subject, in the Chapters of Or- 
donnance of Hiſtories, hieroglyphic Figures, Sc. Where we main- 
tain, that the Principal _ to be placed firſt; then the Figures of 
leſs Conſequence ; and laſtly the b dee : | 

But what I intend now, is, to ſhew a ſhort and certain Method of 
commodiouſly 1 and retaining Things, whether they be 
given in Writing, or by Word of Mouth, prolix or brief, together 
with their Circumſtances, be they many. or few, that you may sketch 
them exactly in all their Particulars perfectly agreeable to the Relati- 
on as well in Motion, Colour, Dreſs and Probability, as By-works; of 
ſingular Uſe to thoſe of ſhort Memories, but who are — skilled 
in the Expreſſion of Action, the Paſſions and their Effects, Uſes of Co- 
lours and Draperies according to Sex and Age, laying of Colours a- 
gainſt proper Grounds, . — of Countries, Sun-ſhine and ordi- 
nary Light; and more ſuch. | 

- Having conſidered well of the Subject, and where the Action hap- 
pened, firſt make a Plan or Ground; next, determine where to place 
the principal Figures or Objects, whether in the middle or on the 
right or left Side; afterwards diſpoſe the circumſtantial Figures con- 
cerned in the Matter, whether one, two, or more ; what elſe occurs muſt 
fall in of Courſe : After this, to each Figure join its Mark of Diſ- 
tinction, to ſhew what it is; as, whether a Be. Philoſopher, Bacchus, 
or River-god. ; 

The King muſt have his Miniſters, Courtiers and Guard. 

The Philoſopher muſt be attended by learned Men, or his Di. 


ctples. IE 4 
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Bacchus muſt have Satyrs and Bacchanals about him. 
The River god has his Nymphs and Naiades. 

The King excels by his royal Robes, Crown and Scepter. 
The Philoſopher is to be known by a Jong and grave Vetment, Cap 

on hi - Head, Books, Rolls of Vellum, and other Implements of Study a- 

bout him. 

Bacchus is adorned with Yine-ſprigs ; crowned with Grapes, and 
armed with a Ts. 
The Hater-gods are ſet off with Urns, Flags, Reeds; and crown- 
ed with Water-fowers. 
All which Badges are naturally proper, tho* not deſcribed in the 
Story; nay, if they were, you need not heed them, fince their Cha- 
raters remind us of them, when we are handling them: As if we 
were reading about the Goddeſs of Hunting, every one knows that ſhe 
has a Retinue, and is equipt with Accoutrements for Sport: And that 
the charming Venus is attended with her Graces. This may ſuffice for 
perſonal Character. get's 
As for Motions. 
A King is Commanding. 

A Philoſopher Contemplating. 
Bacchus Rambling. And 7 
The River-god in his Station. prey 
When the Rag commands, Alls in an Hurry and Motion to execute 

his Will; his Retinue are obſequious to his Words and Nods. 
When the Philoſopher is exerciſing himſelf, he is either reaſoning, 
writing, or contemplating.” 

When Bacchus is on his Ramble, the Menades, Bacchanals, and Satyrs 

madly attend his Chariot, ſhreiking and howling ; and with Tabors, Pipes, 
Timbrels, Cymbals, &c. 1 
The River: god in his Station, either res on an Urn or Pot ſhedding 
Mater; or is fitting among his Nymphs on the Bank * a River. r 
Thus each Character is occupied according to its Nature; and ſo we 
deduce one Circumſtance from another without ſeeking it, or being at a 
ſtand, having ſuch a Fund of Matter 'in our Heads, that on the bare 
Mention of a Perſon we muſt conclude that ſuch and ſuch Properties are 
eſſential to him. 
The next Buſineſs, is, The Effects of the Paſſions When the Gene- 
ral moves, the whole Army is in Motion; when the King threatens, the 
Accuſed is in Fear, and the Miniſters and others remain in Suſpence. 
When the Philoſopher diſcourſes, the Audience is attentive, and each 


Perſon 
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' Perſon. moved in Proportion to his A chenſion, or Attention; one 
has his Finger on his Mouth, or Forehead ; another is reckoning b 
his Fingers; another ſcratches his Head; another, leaning on his El- 
bow, covers his Face with his Hand; &s. When Bacchus ſpeaks, the 
Noiſe ceaſes. - When the Water gods are taking Repoſe, every one is 

. Huſh, ſitting or lying promiſcuouſly at Eaſe. [ 31" 
I theſe Exatnplebe Bet ſufficient to eſtabliſh my 1 I ſhall 
add one or two more; and the rather, becauſe no one before me has 
handled this Subject fo methodically ; nay, I may ſay, hardly touched 

4 . 3s ; | | 
Me read in Scripture that Queen Efther, over-awed by the Frowns of 
King Ahaſuerus, fwooned away. That Beltbaxzar, perceiving; the 
Hand-writing on the Wall, was, with his whole Court, troubled in 
Mind. Again, in Ovid's Metamorpholis, Ariadne, in Deſpair on the 
Shore, was comforted and made eaſy by the acceptable Preſence of Bac- 
chus,” who offered her his Aid. From all which, and the like Circum- 
ſtances, we are enabled to conclude with Certainty, that a yngle Paſſion, 
handled according to the Manner before laid down, can alone turniſh 
Matter enough to enrich a whole Ordonnance, without the Aid of other 
By-works, ſince many Things and Circumſtances do proceed from that 
one Paſſion only: For let us ſuppoſe two Perſons paſſing by each other, 
as in Plate XVI. and one ſeen in Front the other in Rear; he who 
walks on the left Side, and is going off, has a Bundle on his right Shoul- 
der, from which, ſomething | 6. behind him ; he has a Boy anda Dog 
with him. The other coming forwards, and perceiving what falls, calls to 
tell him of it; whereupon be looks back, and the runs to take it 
up. Now I refer to any one's Judgment, whether my Thoughts, by 
fo 2 a Relation, be not preſently conceiv'd, ſincę xis all the Sto- 
ry; I fancy they are, but yet ſtill better, if keeping within the 
unds of the Relation, I were to make a Sketch of it; for tho” the 
bare Deſcription of the Thing eaſily makes an Impreſſion on the Sen. 
fes, yet he who is not converſant with the fine Motions and Beauties 
of Action, (which conſiſt moſtly in the contraſting of che Members) 
can never hit the Writer's Meaning on 12h, , 
I place then, the Man calling out foreright; and the other Man 
* paſt by him, looking back and 13 to what he ſays: In theſe 
Poſtures both look over the left Shoulder. Now if: any one ask 
Whether he, who is paſſing on, could not as well turn to the right a. 
the left in looking back, 208 the other do the ſame? I ſay, No; — 
6 27 Ts oi 990 Ch. O03 eeSl1U02!1D 7 A 987 n- 
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leſs we will run counter to Nature; for I ſuppoſe, that he who is ap- 
proaching has a Stick in his right Hand, and with his left points to 
the Cloth which is dropt; the other having the Bundle on his 
right Shoulder, his left Hand reſts on his Side, by which alſo the 
Child holds him: Now, becauſe each other's left Side meets, and one 
ſees the Cloth dropt at his left, his Kindneſs compels him ſpeedily to 
call over the ſame Shoulder to the other Man; who plainly hearing, 
turns to the Side of him who calls; whereupon they behold each o- 
ther; the Boy, being nimble, runs quickly to the Cloth, and the 
Dog outſtrips him in getting to it firſt: From all which Premiſes is 
. a natural Motion, and turning of the Members, without our 
ſayin the upper Part of the Body fronting ; the left or right 
Leg thus or thus. If we know the Place of ſtanding, towards whom, 
and what they have to ſay, the reſt mult follow of courſe. = 

Such Reveries as theſe give us 4 8 of a Picture, 
make us retain it, and help to remove Difficulties; and if to this be 
added ſome certain Strokes to point out either the Place or Actions 


of Figures, it would ſtill be more eaſy and helpful to the Memory. 


I know a Painter who made each Letter, or Mark, have its parti: 
cular Signification : For Inſtance, an L was a Figure fitting, on the 
Ground; a T Chriſt crucified, and ſo forth: Moreover he Pad ano- 
ther Secret, whereby he expreſſed certain Figures he made uſe of; 
as a decumbent Figure of Caracci, a running one of Raphael, a flyin 
one of Berettini 45 Cortona, a Child of Queſnoy, Light and Shade « 
la Fage, and many others. * — 

If now the preceding Example, of the two Men paſſing each other, 
ſhould ſeem inſufficient, -I will ſubjoin one other of the — Nature, 
but Fact; I mean, the Story of Judah and Tamar, (ſee Plate XVII.) 
when coming from his Country-dwelling, he is in the Way accoſted 
by her in the Habit of an Harlot; I put the Caſe thus: Zudah comes 
forward, and the Road lying on the left Side of his. Houſe, along 
which ſome of his Servants are going off in order to ſheer Sheep; 
Tamar ſits on the right Side of the Road, on the Graſs, airily and 
wantonly attired, and with a Veil over her Head: Now it's probable, 
that having a lewd Deſign, ſhe firſt accoſted Judah, who, like a, Man 
of Repute, her; but when ſhe! lifted up her Veil and beckoned 
to him, he ſtopt to hear what ſhe had to ſay ; thereupon, I ſuppoſe, 


he ſtood Rill, reſting on one Foot, and adyancing the other to make 
an halt, to ſee who calls him; he turns to the left, openung his left 1 
_ like one in Surprize, and then claps it to his Breaſt, to ſhew * = 
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he is ſtruck there; and laſtly takes hold of his Beard, as ponderin 
what he is going to do: In the mean time ſhe riſes and lays hold 
his Garment. The Servants are ſeen either in Profile, or backward 
as the Road turns and winds to the Houſe, having Sciflars or Sheers 
with them. The Houſe may he as the Road ſhews it, tho', accord- 
ing to Ordonnance, the middle ſuits it better than a Side: This is ſuf- 
ficlent for underſtanding the Meaning of this Story, and the right Me- 
thod for handling a great Work by a ſhort Introduction. 
If any one fu 12 that if the Road were to lie croſs the Piece, 
and the whole Diſpoſition altered ſo as to make the Man go from 
right to left, and not place the Woman on either Side, it would be 
| if the ſame, fince then ſhe would ſtill be on his left Side? I ſay, No; 
for ſhe calling him, we ſhould then, of both their Bodies, ſee but one 
of their Faces; and what were ſuch a paſſionleſs Statue good for? 
Again, we could not ſhew his principal Motions, which are very el- 
ſential to the Fact; wherefore the other Way is beſt. | | 
But let no one deceive himſelf by my Manner of relating this Hiſ- 
tory ; for, conſulting the Scriptures, he will find, that I have inverted 
the Senſe to a Subject ſhewing how to give tuo Perſons diſtin? a, 
and thereby to embeliſh a Picture; for by the Scriptures it will ap- 
pear, that Zudah is going to the Place whence I make him come, in 
order to ſend Tamar a Lamb or Goat to redeem his Pledge.” © 
I leave it to any one's Judgment, whether it cannot be plainly infer- 
red what Motions theſe two Figures muſt have, to make” thereout 
three diſtin and probable Repreſentations, which I thus deduce. 
- Firſt, in the Man's Perſon, an unexpected Rencounter. © * 
- "Secondly, An Enquiry who ſhe is, and what ſhe wants. 
Laſtly, A criminal Paſhon. ene 
Firſt, He is grave, asking and underſtanding what the Matter is, or 
at leait imagining it, he wiſhes it may be true; then begins to make 
Love; at laſt, denz fully perſuaded, he gives looſe to his Paſſion, 
fows bold and ventureſome. Theſe three Periods produce peculiar 
aſſions in both, different from each other; the firſt, grave and mo- 
deſt; the ſecond, kind and loving; and the third anton and bold. 
Ihe Woman contrarily is moved by three Paſſions. 


* 


Firſt, She is friendly and lovely, © © 

"Secondly," Wanton, with a diffembling ſtand off. 
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Secondly, he approaching, addrefles her in a friendly Manner ; but 
aterng har wech. th anſwers him roughly, and will not be 
touche 
_ Laſtly; He, being tranſported with Paſſion (at which ſhe. ſecretly: 
laughs) ſhe puſhes him coyly from her on one Side, and lays hold-of 
him on the other. From all which Premiſes we may find three Po- 
ſitions ſpringing only from the Words which we ſuppoſe muſt naturall 
paſs between them. | | | 

Perhaps ſome may ſay, I know nothing of ſuch Effects, ſince 
they never happened to me. But it's certain, there are very few 
who never felt them; and even they can ſometimes account for them 
better than others who have known them. Many know the Virtues 


of Medicines and Poiſons, without taſting them; arguing with. Judgs 13 | 


ment improves the Performance, otherwiſe Art would be impratticas . 


ble, or at leaſt attainable by few, if it conſiſted in Inquiry only; for 


who run mad, and could afterwards tell how the Frenzy ſeized him? nl 


The Truth is, we can only — at it. But this laſt Story is propoſ- 
ed by me for no other Reaſon than to make it plain and evident how 


the Members are moved by the Impulſe of the Senſes, and the In- 9 a | 


tercourſe of Talk, and how by ſuch Motions we expreſs our inward 
Thoughts. r. 8 
There are many ſuch Occurrences in Authors, chiefly in Ovid; as 
Jupiter and Caliſto, Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, Phabus and Leutss 
tha, Mercurius and Aglaura, Jupiter and Semele, Lertumnus and Pos 
mona, Venus and Adonis, Apollo and Daphne, &c. Beſides ſome others 
in Hiſtory, as Apelles and Campaſpe, Alexander and Roxana, Scipio and 
the young Bride, Targuinius and Lucretia, Antiochus and Stratonica; 
and in ——— David and Abigail, Hagar with the Angel ; Cbriſt 
and Magdalen in the Garden, Chriſt and the Samaritan Moman at ih 
Well, Mary's Annunciation, the Viſit of Mary and Elizabeth, and mas ' 
ny others; all which ought to be treated in the ſame Manner, accords 
ing to the Nature of what they are doing; as at each Word exchanged, 
what Motions * the Body muſt follow, and what Lineaments of 
the Face, how the Garnations muſt.change either to red or pale, more or 
ys feree, and ſo forth. By this 5 — we may deſign any thing, 
come to Perfection the ſhorteſt ad ſureſt Way. 
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CHAP. IX. Remarks on ſome Miſtakes in Hiſtorical Compoſitions. 


T will not be amiſs, as a Caution to others,” to cenſure ſome Miſ. 


takes of Maſters in Hiſtorical Compoſitions, in order to ſhew of 
what great Conſequence it is to repreſent plainly the true Nature 
and State o Things, that we may improve, and not meet with Rebuke 
inſtead of Glory. A Man of good Senſe may freely exerciſe his 
Thoughts as he ſees good, but many think they merit much by fo/- 
lowing the Letter of a Story, tho' at the ſame Time they overlook 
above half its Probability; which frequently happens, when they are 
got into Efteem, and have a Name. But, alas! what rich Man would 
not be thought ſuch ? What valiant Man do a cowardly Action? Or 
wiſe Man commit Folly ? Only thro? wilful Careleſsneſs; truly it 
ſeems unnatural, and I think, that no body of but moderate Senſe 
would ſtrive to excel in this or that Art, without being tickled with 
the Deſire of Fame either in his Life-time, or after Death: And al- 
tho' ſome Inſtances may contradict this, yet you muſt obſerve that I 
am ſpeaking here of pure Virtue; for he who built the Temple of Di- 
ana, and he who fired it, tho' inſtigated by one Deſire, to leave a la- 
ing Name behind him, have been as different in Praiſe as Action; from 
. whence I infer, that no Artiſt can be void of Inclination for Praiſe and 
Honour, which otherwiſe he muſt not expect; and if ſo, who would 
blaſt his Credit by an imprudent Act? ?, 
. :Raphael, in his Adam and Eve, has repreſented him receiving the 
Apple of: her, and. reſting on a withered Stump, and that ſmoothly 
ſevered as with an Ax or Saw ; which is a double Miſtake, and if done 
wilfully, not to be excuſed; for how is it likely, that a Tree, which 
has hardly received Life, and placed ſo near the Tree of Life, ſhould 
ſo ſoon be. withered ; this muſt be an Overſight like that of Cain, who 
kills his Brother Abel with a ſharp Pick-ax; and in another Piece 
Eve has a Diſtaff; what Improbability and Impertinence is this? For 
when Eve has ſpun her Flax, whence muſt the Weaver come, and who 
make the Sciſſars to cut it? But perhaps theſe were not Raphael's riper 
Thoughts, but rather thoſe of his Youth, wherein the greateſt Wits 
ſometimes miſtake. | ; 


Charles Vermander, tho' a Writer, Poet and good — has 


Scaffold- 


miſtook as much in his Confuſſon of Babel; for the Tower 
= | ing 
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ing are repreſented unfiniſhed in the middle of the Piece, divine Wrath 
with Flames wavering over it; moreover are ſeen the Children of 
Tfrael marched off in Tribes, arid here and there diſtinguiſhed, by 
Troops ; they with their peculiar Standards, fit or lie all about, not 
like People confounded by a Diverſity of Speech and a ſtraying Con- 
fuſion, but as met together from all Quarters only to form a Congreſs; 
for there we ſee Egyptians, Perfians, Arabians, Moors, Afaatics, 
Americans, Europeans, Turks, nay, Swiſſers, all in their modern Ha- 
bits: Surely we need not ask them whither they are going, becauſe 
the Love fe our own Country prevails above all Things; and there- 
fore every Man is returning to the Region whence he took his Cha- 
racter, Manners and Habit. What this Painter's Meaning was, I 
know not, but, in my Opinion, *tis a true Confuſion. 

I cannot omit another Piece of Rowland Savry, repreſenting Para- 
diſe; wherein we ſee that ſacred Garden repleniſhed with all Kinds 
of ravenous Beaſts and Birds, as Elephants, Rhinoceroſes, Crocodiles, 
Bears, Wolves, Unicorns, Oſtriches, Eagles, Sc. which muſt intire- 
ly lay it waſte: Now I appeal to any Man, whether ſuch a Crowd of 
Beaſts and Birds of Prey, contribute any thing to the Circumſtance of 
eating an Apple, which might as well ; en done by an Ape, 
Squirrel, or other ſmall Creature; which makes it look rather like a 
Deer-park than a Garden of Pleaſure. - Had more People been created 
than Adam and Eve, the Cherubim need not have guarded the En- 
trance to keep the ſavage Creatures out, ſince they were already entered, 
but rather to keep them in, in order to ſave the reſt of the Earth from 
Incommodity. I have ſeen more ſuch Compoſitions, but to avoid Te- 
diouſneſs ſhall: not mention them here; it's ſufficient, by few Exam- 
ples of great Maſters, to know how eaſy it is to commit Miſtakes, 
thro' Ignorance or Want of Heed. 75 3 
In the firſt of the aforeſaid Examples, I would ſhew how it fares with 
thoſe who amuſe themſelves more with a ſmall Part than the whole of 
a Story; and with an Arm or Leg which no ways concerns the Mat- 
ter, without being in any Pain for forcing Nature, or turning. the 
Senſe. Of the ſecond Example I ſay nothing here, ſince it may 
be gueſſed what I mean by the Iron of the Pick-ax. Of the third, 
that ſome Men ſeek five Legs on a Sheep, as we ſay, whereby, in- 
ſtead of clearing, they make the Matter more obſcure and intricate. 
As for the fourth, ſome make no Difference between an Talian Floor 
and a green Field, if they can but have an Opportunity of ſhewing. 
their Wit, introducing eyery thing whether congruous or not. 


A 
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As to Savry's Piece, my Thoughts are, that all Beaſts are created 
by God, but not in the ſame Manner with Man; and that each Clime 
produced it's proper Species of Animals, which came from thence to 
Adam to give them a Name according to their Natures; which was 
no ſooner done, but they returned to the Countries they came from; 
ſame to the Eaſt, others to the South, according to their natural In- 
clination to this or that Climate; ſo that the Garden, wherein the 
Spirit of God dwelt, was only for Adam and his Conſort ; in it they 
lived happily, and beſides them no irrational Creatures, except ſuch 
as could delight their Eyes and Ears: Moreover it's my Opinion, that 
this Garden could not harbour any Uncleanneſs, Putrefaction or-nox- 
tous. Creatures; wherefore my Compoſition is this 
Theſe two naked Perſons I place as Principals in the middle of 
the Piece, on a ſmall Riſing, cloſe to a fine tufted Apple-tree of larg- 
er Size than ordinary, and of a found Body; Adam ſits with Eve in 
his Arms, who halt in his Lap directs the Apple to his Mouth; he, 
with his Face towards her, with a ſtaring Eye, and raiſed Brow, looks 
ſurprized, and ſeems to put the Offer away with his Hand; to the 
Acceptance of which, ſhe, with a lovely and enticing Air, ſeeks to 
erſuade him; at the ſame Time, with her other Hand behind him, 
the is receiving another Apple, which the Serpent, hanging on a Bough, 
reaches out to her. Behind her is a Peacock with its Tail ſpread, and a 
Cat pawing her; beſides a fine Hound, who looking back is going away. 
L introduce alſo Cocks and Hens, and other tame Creatures proper to 
the Region for embelliſhing the Landskip. I plant there all Sorts of 
Trees, except the Cypreſs, to "wp" gr Sight and Palate. Small 
Birds are flying about to pleaſe the Ear: The Snow-white Swans ſwim 
in the Brooks and Rivers which water the Garden. On the right Side 
of the Piece I ſhew the Entrance into the Place, and on the Sides, two 
ſquare Pillars of green Leaves, beſet with Melons, Pumpkins and the 
like; beſides a long and high green Wall, running up to the Hori- 
zon, and uniting with the Offskip. The Horizon is level; along the 
zreen Wall are. ſeen Orange and Lemon-trees, intermixed with 
— The whole Piece is enlightened with an agreeable Sum- 
ſhine. EN nest I 8 
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To this Compoſition I ſhall add another 
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ale Of the Flight of ADam and Eve. 


0 | 3 

as I was formerly of Opinion, that when this Pair received their Doom 
＋ and were driven out of Paradiſe, and both ſubjected to the ſame Fate, 
n- the Beaſts muſt fly with them, having learnt to know their own Natures; 
he wherefore I intended to make my Ordonnance accordingly, to wit, 
ey the two naked and aſhamed Perſons flying from the fiery Sword which 
ch threatens them; and for Embelliſhment, a great Confuſion of Beaſts 
nat each attacking the Enemy of its Kind; as the cruel Wolf ſetting on the 


OX- innocent Sheep, the —.— hted Eagle on the timorous Hare, and ſo 
forth. But as by this Violence the main Action would intirely loſe 


of it's Force, and fall into a perverted Senſe, I deſiſted till I had better in- 
rg- formed myſelf of the Matter, eſpecially ſeeing no Beaſt ſtayed in the 
in Garden, but each returned to his Country. I thought again, how 

he, can this be like the Flight of Adam out of Eden? It looks more natu- 
oks rally like two condemned Malefactors driven into a Foreſt to be de- 

the youred of wild Beafts; which their Fear and frightful Looks make 
s to more probable ; and therefore I -afterwards contrived it thus. 
um, In Adam's Flight the labouring Ox accompanies him to help him in 
gh, tilling the Ground; the ſcaly Serpent moves before, turning and wind- 
nd a ing on her _ ; by the Ox are the long-bearded He, and wanton She- 
vay. goat; the woolly Sbeep; the ereſted Cocks and Hens, and other ſuch 
er to like Creatures for Suſtenance. As alſo the faithful Dog and pawing Cat, 
s of and ſuch other tame Animals as are proper in an hieroglyphic Senſe; af. 
mall ter theſe, follow noxious Creatures, as Rats, Mice, c. No Sun- 
ſwim ſhine appears, but all is gloomy, and the Wind blows hard, whereby 


the Trees'ſhake, and their Leaves drop; all is waſte and wild as if Win- 
ter vere at Hand; the rugged and dry Ground, parted by the Heat, 
makes here and there Ups and Downs; the Water in the Fens being 
dried up, the Frogs gape for Breath; the Sun being quite hid, the 
Moon or North-ſtar appears: Such were my Thoughts of this Story. 

Iwill end this Chapter by sketching a third Compoſition of my own, : 
for the ſtudious Cattle-painters Benefit, being the 


Story of Orenevs's Death. 


I lay the Scene in a deſolate Place, yet filled with Men, Beaſts, - 
Trees, Hills, Rocks, Water-falls, and Brooks full of Fith, and 
What can be more proper to the Matter, all being in . Diſorder ? _ | 

| | relates, 
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relates. that this ingenious Poet and Singer, Son of Apollo and of the 
Muſe Calliope, did, with the Charms of his Harp, bewitch this Crowd, 
but it laſted not long; for the mad Bacchanals, enraged becauſe he de- 
ſpiſed them, ſlew him, caſting his Head and Harp into the River He- 
Brus, called by the Greeks, Marias, as the Poet ſays. Noi we ſee 
the unhappy Bod of this excellent Muſician, thrown from a ſmall 
Hill at the Foot X a Tree, which moved by ſo fad a Cataſtrophe bends ' 
its Boughs with Sorrow, endeavouring to cover the Body with its 
Shade: Next we behold the inſulting, mad and. intoxicated Women girt 
with Skins, mocking run away, after having omg the -Head into the 
River running on one Side: A young Girl, who flings in his Harp, is 
likewiſe driven by the ſame Frenzy: Behold now a Guzzler who (tho 
ſo much in Liquor as to want Support, yet) muſt vent her Spleen by 
kicking the Body, and Ag a Drinking- pot at it, which makes her 
ſeem to tumble — Here lie broken Thyrſes, Potſherds, . bruiſ- 
ed Grapes and Vine- branches ſcattered round the Body in great Diſor- 
der: The long-lived Stag makes to the Cover; the dreadful Lyon and 
ſpotted Tyger grimly pals each other; each Creature ſeeks A, attacks 
its Enemy; the hurtful Mouſe, till now fitting quietly by the — 
coloured Cat, hangs in her Mouth; the greedy Wolf ſeizes the Sheep 
by its Throat; the faithful Hen eſcapes the thieviſh Fox, who near a 
fallen Fir-tree catches the laſcivious Doye ; the Hills and Rocks retire 
claſhing againſt each other, whereby * tumble; here we ſee an hug: 
Stone; there a flying Tree 3 nay, the Water itſelf ſeemsto flow back- 
wards ; the Frogs and other marſhy Creatures, afraid of being deyour- 
ed by the Vulture and other Birds of Prey, dive under Water, but yet 
the white Stork flies with one of them in his Bill; the cautious Hare, 
runing from the ſwift Dog, ſtops ſhort, whereby the Dog goes over 
him, and the Hare, to — her Eſcape, takes a ſide Courſe. The black 
Raven and ſolitary Owl chatter in the Tree at one another, beholding 
the murthered Body, which they deſire to eat; and by it lies the faithful 
Dog howling, regardleſs of any thing elſe. The Piece has no agree- 
able Sun-ſhine, but the Air is ſtormy, and full of driving Clouds fore. 
boding a Tempeſt; the principal of the Compoſition is ſhady, and 
flung off by a light Lointain, which is almoſt in the middle. 

hus I enquire into the genuine State and Nature of Things, like 
an Huntſman, who tracing the Courſe of a Deer finds at laſt his Cover; 
not that I do it for Curioſity's Sake as a Philoſopher, but becauſe 
theſe, and no other Means, can help me; and as long as I — the 
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put Rope never to error commit the before · mentioned Favilts,;:eſpe+ 
cially» ſseſng nothing argues Stupidity more than untimely Simplicity; 
whereas eritical Inquiry is the Key of Nature's Treaſure, and of her 
deepeſt Secrets; not unlike what the: witty Greets have feigned 
of Miner va, whonvthey:exhibit:with a Bo, and Key; and diſpenſing 
the Sciehtes c Mon apcording to their Abilitiess: . 
[ uſed formerly to imitate the Unthinlling; in not deſſening or aug 
ment ine Ge fate Becken but adhering, to the Letter of the Scriptures 
without more'ado, and without making any Diſtinction between heaven- 
ly and earthly Things; between Soul and Body; or, in ſhore, between 
mething and nothing know; that as ta our eternal Happineſs nothing 
is wanting to compleat it, hut man Things, with reſpect to Art; 
muſt I therefore remajn in Ignorance or dull Simplicity? In the-Scrips 
tures they ſay, all is written that is to the Purpole, but then haw 
came the Beaſts into the Garden of Eden? Where gets Cain an Iron 
Pickax, and Eve a: Diſtaff, or the Babylani uns their particular; Dreſs 
ſes? Since no Mention.is made of ſuch Circumſtances. But when you 
read, that the King went to viſit ſuch and ſuch Perſons, that does not 
imply that he went alone; as when you find that Haman was carried 
to the Gallows, ſome body muſt attend him beſides the Executioner; 
Joſbua, in ſlaying many Thoulands; did it not alone, without the Help 
of his Army. s for me, my. Opinion is, that in true! Hiſtories, ei- 
ther facred or profane, zo improbable or impoſſible Things ought to 
enter into the Compoſition, nor any thing leſt dubiaus, but that ever 
thing tend to the clearing up and better understanding them in their f 
, T7 Boon e773 Shar Bogant ! 
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S by the Courage and Curioſity of Sea-faring Men, many remote 

Countries, nay a new World, have been diftovered!.: in int | 
ing; when Artiſts ſparxe neither Frouble nor Pains, they will like- 
vile, but with leſs Danger, diſcover a new] Morld in the Art, full 
of Variety to pleaſe the Eyei i 7 noo? © oo 4 non 

We want not a new Homer, Virgil or Ovid, and their Inventions; the 
preſent have left us Materials enough to work on for a thouſand 
Years, and that not fufficient for the Execution of a tenth Part of 


theit Thoughts ; ah if we do hot mend our Pace, 1 ick Years 


will be too little; the Reaſon is, that we cotitent ourſelyes/with, patch- 


4 
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ing up old Houſes with new. Materials, and yet they are old Houſes; 
if ſome Parts decay, the worſt are repair'd, and the reſt rather left 
*unfiniſhed than the whole improved. But leaving Similes we will uſe 
other Means, tho? uncuſtomary, to forward us in the Art; Curiolity is 
repreſented with Wings, to ſhew its Eagerneſs to attain 'T 3 un- 
known to her; let us not then ſtop in barely inquiring into old Things, 
but enrich them with new Thoughts... 
As an Example, let us open Ouid, and ſee his Fable of Deucalion, 
ſet down in his firſt Book of Metamorphoſis. - Deucalion was King of 
Theſſaly, who, with his Conſort Pyrrha were the only Perſons remain: 
ing alive of human Race after the Flood: theſe: were enjoined by the 
Oracle of the godly * Themis to caſt the Stones of the Earth over 
their Shoulders, whereby human Race was propagated anew, and the 
World re- peopled. 55 2] 1 e 
A well grounded Thought leads the Way to many others; even fo 
it happens here in this Poer's Fable, laid down as a Truth ; nay 6 
agreeable to'the Truth of the Flood, and Noah's Preſervation, that 
there is little Difference between the Truth and the Fable; for what 
is in the one is alſo contained in the other; and the Circumſtancesof 
the Flood are the ſame in both; the Matter lies now in a probably 
Expreſſion of the Damage which the Earth ſuffered by ſo total an In. 
undation, and to execute it Sketch-wile as I conceive it. 
0 A | Rat a 5 aleo 10 aon e 
Ordonnance of DEucation and PTRRHA, after the Nlaod. 
I ſuppoſe theſe two aged Perſons walking on a level Ground, the 
Man's Head coyered with a Corner of his Garment, and the Woman's 
with a Veil knotted- behind; with his-left-Hand. 
ment full of Stones; her Lap is empty; Cupid condufts them by the 
Flaps of their Garments, with one Hand, having alſo a lighted Torch 
in it, and holds them faſt, that in turning or wifiding they may not 
hurt or go before one another; the Stones which they have flung be- 
hind them all the Way as they walked, repreſent human Forms per- 
fected in Proportion as they are firſt flung, and furtheſt from them; 
the Man walks upright, with his 22 lifted up, and Hand o- 
pen, as having juſt flung a Stone, which is ſeen skimming a little above 
the Ground; the Woman I repreſent ſomewhat ſtooping in her Walk, 
ICT In ig Rab 5v3 receiving 
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recęiving the Stones from Cupid; which each Time ſhe caſts away, 


and he, walking along, takes up before her; Deucalion's Garment is a 
ſe ſullied Purple; her Dreſs old and dark, and her Gown violet; Cupid 
is is adorned with a red Diadem; the Graſs, full of Mud and Sand, lies 
n- flat. A little from theſe Figures is Themis's Temple, built on an E- 
19, minence, and ſupported by Columns, or a cloſe Wall quite over-grown 

and full of Mob this Temple is ſurrounded with fine and blooming 
on, Trees, and near behind it is ſeen. the two-headed Mount, paſſing by 
of the Point of Sight, and encompaſſed with Water. | 
in. On the left Side, in the Offskip, I repreſent the Ocean full of Tritons 
the and Nereides ſwimming about the Mount. To this Hill I faſten an 
ver Anchor, the Rope whereof is tied to the Boat, which, being left by 
the the Water, remains hanging Keebupwardss. Ty 


. Theſe are the principal of my Conceptions; as for the leſſer Cir- 
cumſtances, I ſhall not limit them here; ſuch as the diſperſing of the 
rainy Clouds by the Eaſt Wind; Re-appearance of the covered Hills 
and Rocks, Diſcovery of Buildings damaged by the Water, Pieces of 
Wrecks, Statues, Sea-monſters, Bones of Men and Beaſts, Ornaments 
and other Remains appearing here and there out of the Mud, Plaſh- 
es, and infinite other Things removed by the Force of the Waves from 
one Part of the Earth to another, and waſhed from Eaſt to Weſt; all 
which I leave to the Artiſt's Diſcretion. auen 
But now it may be asked why I introduce Cupid, who, in Naſo's 
Deſcription, is not mentioned; and I give this Reaſon, that he bein 
the eldeſt of the Gods, and, according to Hens, brought forth — 
Chaos and the Earth, by him conſequently all Things are produced, 
according to the Poets ; therefore it's probable, that in this ſecond Cre- 
ation he can be ſpared no leſs than in the firſt: Love was alſo the Prin- 
cipal, nay the only Paſſion, which theſe People preſerved to each o- 
ther after their great Misfortune, and which they cheriſbed by their 
Simplicity and U rightneſs. 5 Wee 
Again, tho' they were aged, and near their Ends, yet they were 
ſtudying Means to eſcape Death, and to render their Race immortal; 
and, who, of the Gods, can contribute more to it than Cupid? Muſt 
not Fupiter himſelf own his Sovereignty ? Therefore, tho' the Poet 
makes Mention but of two Perſons, yet Reaſon permits, nay, would 
have us bring this God into their Company; eſpecially ſince Painters 
have the, Liberty to add new Matter, and more Figures for Orna- 
8 — 3 ment ſake, when they are not r n Nature and Hxglbogd 5 
dect ; Lau bn col Ol oi buon bid: cf ap ond] 
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——  Pittribus atq; Poetis 1. ; "11 
'  Quidiibet audendi ſemper fuit aqua Poteftas. | 


Thus Paraphraſed by Mr. Dryden. rg wh - "ya , 35501 STILL. % N11. 


7 e en 
Poets and Painters re from'ſervile' Awe, * e 
May treat their Subjects, and their Objects dra. 


? 


Add then freely, when the Writer is filent, one or more' Figures to 
your Work, not to gain Maſtery, or to excel, but'to make the Matter 
more plain and evident; which in Fables is very neceflary, tho' in Hiſto- 
ries it muſt be done emb/ematically only. yu. 


* 


After having entertained you with my Conceptions of this Story, 
give me Leave to exhibit a Repreſentation of the ſame Subject 
' handled by another Painter, not to thew the Oddneſs, but the Super- 
fluity, Impropriety and ill-beftowed Time, and the: Ignorance of pre- 
ſuming Pedants, eſpecially fince contrary Arguments frequently pro- 
duce Truth, and thereby theivithe Validity of a] Rule, which is level. 
Ted at Abſurdities. This Painters Friends paying him a Viſit,” he put 
his Piece on the Eaſel, and thus entertained them. 

© Behold; Gentlemen! here is a Pro6f of my Judgment and Art; I 


call neither the Learned, nor the Virtuoſi to unfold'its Meaning; no, 

an ignorant Peaſant can tell it you at once. There is 'the {World | 
after the Deluge, as natural as if it were alive but no Wender; For | 
the Ark is plainly diſcovered on the Top of Mount Parnaſſus. Here 
* you ſee the Windows of the Heavens ſhut up, and the Fountains of t 
the Eafth ſtopped with a Cork: There the Sea tuns — in a Wal. t 
© ley, and full of all Sorts of Wood-work, as Tahles, C irs, Bench- Ir 
es, Paper-mills, and what not; beſides ſome dead Bodies, as Well of th 


© Women as Men, one of them has a Leather-apron, another Crown 
© on his Head, and another a Night-cap: This, Gentlemen, concerns 
only what is carried away by the Water: But there on the Land 
lies a Camel, next him a Silver Sal ver, and by it a dead Nightin- 
; ale in 4 Cage: Here again you ſee the Grave of Mabomet, and a- 
- bout it ſome ſcattered Rolls df H3rginia Tobacco: Andebefore, on 
that Hillock, ſome Cards and Egg-ſhells; but I had almoſt forgot 
the Cardinal's' Cap, which lies there, arid, Iaſſure you, was painted 
* with Carmine; as alſo a Scorpion, as natural as if it were alive: 
There, on the third Ground, is a Gallows, and under it three Thier 
| : WI 


— 
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«with the Halters | ſtil about their Necks: Vonder is a Child in his 
Go cart, half buried in the Sand: And there à Sea-calf led 
in the 1 of a Thicket; befides ſome pickled Herrings: More- 
© over you ſee there a Smuſh- pot, with ſome Pencils and Crayons ;'as 
© alſo a Maſs-prieſt in his — ice; nay even the great Turtiſb Horſe- 
tail: Rehold all the Toys blown out of a Merenberg Ti op, ſcat- 
* tered here and there: There, by the old Lantern, lies a Drum, 
* with its Head turned to Jelly by the Water: I fay nothing yet of 
* that Iron - cheſt in which are kept the Records of the Imperial Cham- 
ber of Fudicature at Spire; nor of an hundred other Things, beſides 
Houles and Monaſteries; nay, the Vatican itſelf; for all is turned into 
Ruins and Rubbiſh; no living Creature is to be ſeen but Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, and their three Sons and their Wives, all done to the 
* Life. Now who will not take this to be a Flood, and believe that 
all happened in this Manner? Look there, I myſelf am ſittiug on the 
* fore | wart on an Hillock, and modelling every thing after the 
Life; and there is my Name and the Date.. 
| Having ſaid this, he ſtood much ſurprized to fee they did not æxtol 
his Fancy, and approve it, ſinee he thought it ſo well executed. For 
my part, I think that no one before him ever repreſented ſuch out-of- 
the-way. Thoughts; many indeed have now and then erred, but being 
made ſenſible of it, they have rectitied their Miſtakes; whereas this 
whole Compoſition was "As one Miſtake ; Scripture jumbled with Fa- 
ble; Moſes with Ovid; Antiquity with Novelty; a Cardinal's Cap., 
Vatican, Cards, Things found out a thouſand Years after, with An- 
tiquity ; what is all this but a Chaos of Folly? Methinks ſuch an Ar- 
ſt is like common Chymiſts, who, to extract Gold, fling any thing 
into the Crucible that will melt, drudging Night and Day, and waſting . 
their Subſtance to find at laſt, in the Bottom of the devouring Crueible, 
nothing but a little Scum of I cannot tell what, an untnotun nothing. 
without Colour or Weight; when a good Chymiſt will get che true 
Knowledge of Metals, and their Natures, Colours, Volability, Fix- 
edneſs, &c. in order to obtain the precious Gold by Art and Eabour 
Even fo ought a Painter alſo to obtain the Knowledge of Objects, and 
their Natures, Times, Properties and Uſes, or elſe the Subſtance of 
his Art will eyaporate. ; [EY Dy 2 
I have often obſerved, that Superfluity, inſtead of rendring a Thing 
more forcible and conſpicuous, has. leflened and obſcured it; and. that 
too lange a Graund, thinly filled, has no better Effect; W 
101 | ore 
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fore avoid this Scylla and Charibdis as two dangerous Rocks: 1 can't 
compare ſuch Proceedings better than to exceſſive Poverty and Pro- 
fuleneſs of Wealth, whether the one ariſe from an indolent, dull and 
melancholy Temper, or the other from a lively and too fertile an one, 
or that ſome Men arę ſuperſtitious Imitators of other Men's Works; 
as we ſee daily, in one the Greatneſs of Caracci; in another, the fine 
Colouring of Titian; in this, the graceful Simplicity of Raphael; and 
in that, — natural Expreſſion of Said This Method is indeed what 
ſome Men are prone to, but let us conſider the Difference between mo- 
delling in Clay, and cutting in Marble. 
I Tp return to our Subject about the Floods, let us make a Compa- 
triſon between them and Rapbael's, in order to form a judgment; 
Raphael makes Noah and his Family the principal Characters in his 
Compoſition; we do the ſame by Deucalion and his Wife; and. the o- 
ther contrarily exhibits them very dubiouſly, and too much out of 
Sight in the Offskip; in Raphael's nothing is ſeen of what is laid waſte 
by the Water, or dead Bodies, Beaſts, Sc. in ours ſo much is viſible, 
that the Cauſe and the Effects plainly appear; and in the other, ſo 
reat a Superfluity abounds, as if the whole World were contained in 
he ſingle Picture; in RaphaePs is ſeen Noah's going forth of the 


Ark; in ours Deucalion and Pyrrha are landing out of the Boat; but 

the third has no Name, ſince ſo much as a Draining of the Wa- : 

fers is ſcarce perceived ; wherefore | te] | t 
| 8 | x 

10 | In medio ſecuro. 

that is, WY: ſt 

JP Secure we tread when neither Foot is ſeen, , 


$ Too high or low, but in the golden Mean. 
+ © Let us therefore ponder and weigh thoroughly what we are about 


in ſuch an important Compoſition, and then proceed to work as quick th 

as poſſible. ef 

I on 

12 — — ou 
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| CHAP. XI. Of the Ordonnance of hieroglyphic Figures. — 
# A VING before ſaid curſorily, that an Exceſs of ſuch Figures Acc 
LA often obſcures their Meaning, nay, renders them unintelligible, 5 


unk it proper to treat of this Subject here, ſince they ” [- 


Chap. II. 
ſuch frequent Uſe and Service, not only in handling Fables, Hiſtories 
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and Emblems, but in carving Statues and Bas-reliefs for great Men and 
their Palaces. 0 | 

Ceſar Ripa's Treatiſe of Iconology is queſtionleſs an excellent and 
uſeful Book for all Perſons whoſe Art has any Relation to Painting; 
but altho' it treat copiouſly of Hieroglyphics, Manners, Paſſions, 
Zeal, Virtues, Vices, &c. yet ſomething is ſtill required to the right 
Uſe of that Book, according to the Occaſion, and Difference of the 
Subject, which by that great Writer is not laid down; fince it's with- 
out Diſpute, that each Figure muſt expreſs no other Paſſion than its 
own ; but when they are uſed for By-works or Ornament, to illuſtrate 
ſome principal real Character, they muſt then ſubſerve the Ends for which 
they are introduced; for Inſtance, in a _— Victory ſhould attend 
the Conqueror ; Honour or Fame, an excellent Man; Lov or Cupid, 
an amorous Man; the Vindictive, Revenge; the Hypocrite, Falſhood; 
the cancrous Man, Envy; the Innocent, — and ſuch like. I 
omit others, as Anger, Madneſs, Sorrow, Modeſty, Boldneſs, Autho- 
rity, Charity, Temperance, Cruelty, Pain, Sc. becauſe theſe have 
no Share in ſome Acts, nor come into play unleſs they are uſed alone, 
and without the Company of living Perſons; as the Elements againſt 
each other, Virtues againſt Vices, and fo forth. It's therefore of the 
greateſt Conſequence for a Painter, Statuary, Poet or Orator to know 
theſe Things thoroughly, and keep them in Memory; which Practict 
will make eaſy. | „ COLO OLI ROY 

I remember, that when I was under my Father's Inſtructions, and 
ſtudying Deſign, my Guſto was for Emblems, which I collected from 
his and other Maſters Works, and then made intire Compoſitions of 
them; which, tho' trifling, becauſe of my Youth and Inexperience, 
hk ſurprized many, who adviſed my Father to let me purſue that 

ind of ,Study ; but whether he thought me too young, or that I ra- 
ther inclined to Hiſtory, he diverted me from it as much as poſſible; 
eſpecially ſince it drew other Maſters Diſciples to ſee my odd Producti- 
ons; which he much diſliked . But when my eldeſt Brother brought me 
out of Italy, Ceſar Ripa's Book aforeſaid, (which hitherto we were 
Strangers to, or elſe was locked up as a Secret) then my Flame for 
Emblematic Learning broke out again. By the' Help of this Book I 
produced many and ftrange Deſigns, which, for their Singularity, were 
accounted: as Prodigies or Dreams, by ſome out of Spite againſt me, 
others thro? Ignorance; however. my. Proficiency was ſuch, that it 
yielded me an annual Profit, becauſe the Feſuits Scholars yearly be- 


poke 
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0 ſpoke of me the :embelliſhi kings of above i oof theilt Potions! or 
7 beſes,' with Emblems,-:Hiftories or Fables in:Wacerdolewn: ju 
now, whether theſe my Studies tended not to my Advantage and phe. 
ment; and what Honour was ſhewed me in referring me to the Im' ploy, 
before my -Cotemporaries and Fellow:diſei ples, and what little Stel 
they muſt have in err wes cf tho! 1 doubrles then mage 
Many Miſtakes. 15 1 Ine 
But leaving Digteſfions, let us return to our Subject, 44 illuftrate 
Wa the Story of Didd's Death; which wont * , two different 

A8. 

—— 2 2 „ Enchiomationl,- 17 | 

la the brſt Manner, de repreſent the — in 'Defp air, 4d aft 

Hopes, on à Pile of Wood, and, after Sacrifice, ſta bing - her If; 

| when Jrjs cuts off the fatal Hair; her Siſter attends the Solemnity in 
Tears and Lamentation; all is in Confuſion, -and every one affected 
wich Sorrow in a greater or leſs Degree. —— Thus far Y3rg1l, 

In the ſecond — we ſhew how. Deſpair, accompanied by Rage, 
is dragging Love to the Grave, with this Inſcription, . Oidos Death. 
And 10 4 + Fn ie for the Frontiſpieceof Monſieur Pe/s Tragedy on 
that Sp ject. 

Now it's eaſy to ſee why; in the former Manner: neither Rage, 
Peſpair nor Love attend the Princeſs; and in the latter, why neither 
Princels, By-ſtanders; Altar nor Pile of Wood are introduced; ſince 
in the firſt — no Aid is wanting, becauſe each Figure ſufficient: 
ly acts its own Part, and ſhews every thing which it's Paſtion natural- 
I leads it to; wherefore it lorry | be redundant, nay obſcure the 
— to double all the ſeveral Motions, with the ſame Paſſions and 
„by theſe Figures; whence it is that they can have no Place. 
But where the Subje& is purely Emblematic, and Emblematic Figures 
ds principal CharaQters, as in the fecond Manner, they muſt come 
into play; becauſe each Figure then expreſſes its natural Quality, in 
order to clear and illuſtrate the Senſe of the n with the Addi 
tion of any body-elſe: 

In this Manner Apelles r ee his Piece, on His being accuſed by 
Antipbilus; wherein he repreſents; Innocence putſued by Ruge, Vice, 
Lies and Slander, and dragg'd by them before an ighorant Judge; 
thus many Things are couched under a ſingle Allegoey But when a- 

ny particular Perſon, Man or Woman, and their Characters, bee 


Countenances, Cc. are Ps in chis cn then tuck a 


wy; be called a Paſqw. 31.04% ng un 20 1 
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It is without diſpute; that every Man has but one predominant Pal: 
on at d time, which moves and governs him; wherefore a prudent; 
generous and valiant Man, when he is doing a prudent Act, may be 
accompanied by Genero/ity and Valour, but nor with Prudence, becauſe 
that Quality appears ia his Act: Again, if in an Attack he perform a 


valorous Action, ſuc muſt 


ſtoring Captives without Ranſom, Prudence and Halour are ſuffic 


0 ar in his Perſon, and Prudence and 
Genen gſty only:' muſt accompany him; if he ſhew his Generoſity, as in ren 


tent ta 


attend him, without the Addition of Generoſity. The Cale of a famous 


— 
2 
loſopher du a fooliſh Thing, all other good: 
him, exvept Holly, becauſe he is committing it. 


Such Obſervations as theſe, are worthy o 


Maſter is the ſame; for he being poſſeſſed of ſeveral good Qualicies, 

Affiduity, quick Conceptions, &c. if he be repreſents 
ed at his Eaſel, thaſe Characters may all illuſtrate him, er- 
ity, which ſhews itſelf by his Motion and Poſture : If a Phi/ 
ualities ſhould ornament 


Notice, and without them 


an Emblem: cunnot be good. This Part of the Art is very liable to Cen- 
fure, but yet few underſtand it, becauſe: the Facts being always couch- 
ed under uncommon: Appearances, are Secrets to the Vulgar, with. 


judgment at 
proved. 5 30 
I remember 


out Explanation; nevertheleſs they ſhould be ſo handled that People of 
leaft may know their Meanings, and the Artiſt not be re- 


0 have ſeen 4 Pi ure of Barcbhus and Ariade, cis 


| oblerveda Miſtake, in placing dorrow and Deſpair about the: Princeſs ; 
the latter was ſeen flying from her; which, in my. Opinion, was right 
and proper in the Maſter; but our Diſpute was, whether the Figure of 


Sorrow had any Buſineſs there. He 
ſons, ſaying, that altho', by the Prei 


uſtified it by very plauſi 
ence of- the compaſſionate God, 


Rea- 


her Sorrow was at an end, yet it abated not ſuddenly ; becauſe ſhe 


was to 


fayourable Anſwer; and fo long Sorrow muſt be with her. 


ive him a Relation of her Diſaſter, and then to wait for a 


I have, 


ſays he, repreſented her with a ſorrowful Look; and Tears in her Eyes, 


pointing towards the Sea at the perfidious Theſeus, the Occalion of her 
Sorrow; Bacchus is attentive, whoſe upper Garment; is o 


by 


Cupid ; and becauſe Ariane knew not whom ſhe had with her, Man 


Or God, Love 


Power. 


This Piece was, in my 
have been left out of the Compoſi 
_ 10 Paſſion” can act in two _—_— once ; for tho? the Princels's 


4 


diſcovered his Godhead, and made her tenfable of his 


Judgment, fine; yet I think. Serrow ſhould 
ition, becauſe, according to our Paſt. 


Coun. 


— . 


Coufitenance ſufficiently ſnewed it; yet, as being overcome, it is taking 
its Flight. I have ſeen more ſuch: Miſtakes," but tis no Wonder; for 
e 1 6 _ jy paw nk 1 iy ooh 0 5 

n the Uſe of hie ic Figures for expre//ing the Paſſions, con- 
fider, in an eſpecial — * thoſe Paſſions work internally or 
externally ; I mean, whether the Aion and Motion of the Body alſo ew 
ſufficiently it's predominant Paſſion; for a good-natured, ſedate Man needs 
no auxiliary Action to ſhew he is ſuch ; becauſe his-Countenance does it 
effectually. But when we deſire to make known Love and Sorrow, 
which are internal Aſections of the Soul, theſe muſt be expreſſed by 
means of Hieroglyphic Figures; and yet if the Body be diſturbed and 
moved by thoſe Paſſions, the acting Paſſion may be clearly perceived 
without the Help of Hieroglyphics. | 1} did vat 
Notwithſtanding the Neceſſity of this Knowledge in all who have 
any Relation to Painting, yet many young Statuaries imagine, that 
being generally concerned in _—_ ingle Figures only, it does not 
affect them. But they miſtake; for ſuppoſe they ſhould be required to 
ſet off a Figure with Emblems, whether on a Pedeſtal, or in a 
Niche, in Baſs or whole Relief, in order to blazon:the: Qualities and 
Virtues of the Perſon it repreſents, they would be at a:Rand; and the 
rather, as we ſee Painters exhibit moſt of their Emblematic Figures in 
Stone-work, in order to make an Hiſtory clear. Now the Statuary, 
not able to truſt to his on Strength, relies: on the Painter Aid to 
Deſign him ſuch and ſuch Thoughts; to which he. ſets his Model, and 
foiproceeds to wor. , non rt gui t eg 49928) + 
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CH AP. XII. Of the Order, or Succeſſianrof (the: Motions' proceeding 

E ai 1113 þ fromthe. Paſſions. 181 HA n cart, 118 05 
| oF 23s 


| 


FA FTER having ſufffciently ſpoken how a Figure ought, by 
| it's Form, to expreſs the. Paſſions, we are led to ſay fomewhat 
touching the Order or Succeſſion of it's Action; tor tho” in a Sto. 
ry, the one oftentimes proceed from the others, ahd-revert: and fall 
back again, yet eſpecial Care muſt be taken, that they be ot expreſſed 
and ſhewn all at the ſame Inſtant of Time; but that each wait for it's pre 
per Turn and Seaſon. As if a Gentleman ſhould order his Servant to 
beat any one; three. Motions ariſe from hence, which cannot be per 
formed at once, becauſe the Order muſt precede the: . 7 
nu L Forman 
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nunad bete Conſequence. Again, tis: prepoſterous, chat @ Prince 
5 — ſtand in a commanding Po ure, at the ſame Time as, his; Ser 
vants are executing his Commands. It would be as unnatural to frame 


n- the Story of the Woman catch'd In Adultery, in this Manner; Chri/t is 
or writing in the Duſt, while; the People are ſneaking away diſcontent- 
W ed and aſnamed; and (which is ſtill worſe) ſome; provided with 
ds Baskets of Stones, either Waiting on the - ſecond, Ground for the Iſle, 
it or departing} out of the Temple; tho' our Saviour had not finiſhed 
W, his Writing, by which thoſe Paſſions were to be raiſed. The incom- 
by parable Poꝝſin poſſeſſed this Conduct in an high Degree; as may be 
* ſeen in his Picture of this Story. When a General is ſpiriting his 
ved Army, each Soldier obſerves Silence and Attention while the Ha- 

rangue 1 7 Erle to e 200 ab Lag Knigge 
ave In my juvenile Vears I painted the Story of Progne, where, in Re- 
hat venge of her defloured Siſter Philomela, the is ſhewing and caſting at 


not Tereus the Head of his Son, whoſe Body is almoſt eaten up by him; 
d to At which purſuing her in 2 apa ſhows metamorphiſed into a Bird. '1 
n a repreſented thoſe outrageous Women ſhewing him the ſevered Head: At 
and which the King, tranſported with Fury, riſes from his Seat, with a 

the drawn Sword; the Table is overturned, and the drinking Veſſels; Diſh- 


8 in es and other Table: furniture lie broken to pieces about the Floor, and 
ary, the Wine ſpilt at their Feet; and yet I made the Women keep their 
id to ſtanding, holding the Head. To re-conſider this Story, tis natural ts 
and think, that in the Heginning the Tyrant ſat quiet ly at the Table, ig- 


norant of what was doing; afterwards the Women entered the Room, 
ſhewing' him the Child's Head cut off, attended with Speeches proper 
to the Occaſion; which put him firſt out of Countenance, and then 
piercing his Heart, he furiouſly aroſe from Table and overturned it; 
and drawing his Sword. in order to purſue them, he puſhed down every 
thing in his Way : Notwithſtanding all which Rage and Diſturbance, 
the — remain in the ſame Poſture and Station as when they came 
in. You may eaſily perceive my Overſight, and improper handling 
this Story. Tis true indeed, that all the different Motions were ſudden 
and nary ſucceſſive, yet ſne kept the Head too long in her Hand, to 
throw it on the Table after it was overturned. In all Likelihood, at 
the End of her Speech, ſhe muſt have thrown down the Head, and 
taken to flight as ſoon as Tereus made the leaſt Offer for riſing ; and 

then muſt follow her Metamorphoſis, and ſhe be off the Ground. I 
conceive therefore, that the Table:ought to have been Rill ſtanding 
and ſhe,” after the Wann upon it, to be flying; a to 
10 2 ew 
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ſhew her Inhumanity, with a Sword or Chopping-knife in vne Hand; and 
menacing with the other. But I paſs on to thew my cooler Thoughts 
in another Example, being the Fable of Apollo and the Dragon 
Python. 0 ö | 
This Ordonnance exhibits a wild Proſpect; on the right Side, on 
the ſecond Ground, in a low Moraſs, is ſeen the frightful Monſter P 
thon (ſaid to be engendered - of the Vapours and Exhalations of the 
Earth) lying half in and half out of the Plaſh, laden with Arrows; 
ſome People, ſtanding on a near Hill, are viewing him, ſtopping their 
Noſes becauſe of the Stench. On the left Side, where the Ground riſ- 
es higher, a round Temple 2 and therein the Statue of Apallo; 
with various Conditions of Men worſhipping, ſacrificing, rejoicing, 
skipping and dancing. About the Morats or Plaſh itand ſome wither- 
ed Trees, Pieces of Rains, and ſcattered Bones of devoured Men and 
Beaſts. Behind the aforeſaid Riſing, in the Offskip, are ſeen Cottages, 
the near ones ruined, thoſe more diſtant from the Monſter leſs damag- 
ed. On the fore Ground the inſulting Archer is ſeen leaning on his 
Bow, and with his Quiver at his Back empty; he ftands daring and 
haughtily on his left Leg, toſſing his Head backwards towards his 
right Side and the Light, and, with his left Hand extended, and a 
ſcornful Smile, he is putting by Cupid, who, with his Scarf flying be- 
hind, ſoars aloft from him, and, with Anger in his Looks, nods his 
Head, ſhewing. him an Arrow with the Point upwards, as if he were 
ſaying, You: ſoall ſoon feel this Point. Behind Phabus, or Apollo, 
ſands a large Palm-tree, and by it an Oak, againſt the Prunk of 
which he ſets his Back; his Head is adorned with Oak and other 
Leaves. Forwards I ought to repreſent a Brook, wherein he is part- 
ly ſeen by the Reflexion of the Water; his Dreſs is a golden Coat of 
Armour, and a Purple Garment Hanging down behind him. 


A ſecond Ordonnance, touching ApoLLO and Darune. 


No ſooner had Apollo caſt his Eyes on Daphne, but he fell in love 
with hen; his eager Paſſion made him purſue her, in order to make 
her: fenſble of it; hereupon Cupid, = wa having touched Daphne's 
Heart with a cool Arrow, pierced Apollo with an hot one; Daphne, 
inſenſible of what is doing, is talking with ſome Water-nymphs, who 
lie, with their Pots, on the Bank of a clear Stream. She Rands-in the 
dun in a fronting Poſition, with her Quiver hanging at her naked Back; 
the beholds the Nymphs, with a down and lovely Look; over her left 


Side; 
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Side; her left Hip rifes ; her left Hand is airily under her Breaſt, with 
the Palm outwards ; in her right Hand ſhe holds her Bow above the 
middle, which ſomewhat ſupports her, opening her Elbow from her, 
whereby the Hollow of her Body on that Side is filled up ; her Gar- 
ment is girt ſhort under her Breaſt, _ faſtened with a Ribbon on 
her left Shoulder, and with a Button at 

tucked under a Girdle coming over her Hip, the Ends hanging down; 
from her Head-ornament, buttoned up, her light Treſſes hang down 
on both fides with a lovely Flow over the Shoulders. Behind her along 
the Water-ſide —_— after partly running towards the Point of Sight, 
alters it's Courſe) is ſtanding a white Marble oblong Stone, 3 or 4 
Feet high, adorned with Bas-reliefs, againſt which Stone her Ground- 
ſhade falls: On it lies a Water-nymph on her left Side, fore · ſnortened; 
ſhe is reſting on her Elbow, and, with the left Hand under her Cheeks, 
is looking at Daphne; the Nymph's lower Parts are covered with a 
blue Scarf! which ſets off the naked upper Parts of Daphne. Daph- 


with Violet Reflexions; along the Water-ſide ſtand Willows for Re- 
poſe of the Nymphs. On the Brink of the River, to the left, is a 


forth, - juſt touching the Ground with his Toes ; his Breaſt almoſt 


yo meets his left Knee; his right Elbow is drawn back; his open Hand 
art- is up at his Ear; his Face in Profile, and his Eyes ſtaring at Daphne; 


t of a fiery Arrow enters his Breaſt; his Garment is of coarle, light grey 


Stuff, two. Ends of which button under his Chin, and the others, . 


from under his Arms, tuckt in his Girdle before, where alfo ſticks a 


loye his right Thigh is ſeen in full Length. The Light proceeds from the 

nake right; the Hil on that Side is upright like a Wall; the 5 
but's parallel or fronting ; on the left the Hill: makes a rugged Slope, and, 
phne, every-where over-run with Variety of wild Shrubs and Herbs, it fills - 
ho up almoſt the right Side of the Picture, running up high by the 
n the Point of Sight; projecting over the Way, which is very low, it gives + 
zack; 2 Ground- ſnade there, which takes half the Way to the Stone behind 

r left Wl Daphne; and beyond it is another Ground · hade, running between ſome 


high 


nee; the Side Flappets are 


ne's Garment is Apple- bloſſom Colour, little darker than the naked, 


rocky Mountain full of Riſings from Bottom to Top. between which 
the — Water runs and deſcends. On the right Side Apollo is ſeen 
(between the Point of Sight and where the Ground riſes high with rude 
Steps) coming full of Amazement fideways from it; he ſtoops forward, 
his left Hand reſting on a Crook or Staff; his right Foot lowly put 


Shepherd's Flute; on his Head a blue Cap, turned up before, and 
wrinkled on Top; his Breaſt ſomewhat inclines to the Light, and, 


— 


+ 
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high Trees behind the Hill. The Offskip, on the left Side, "diſcovers 
a fine Fabric, being the Palace of King Admetus; near which; ſome 
Cattle are _ the Field. Cupid is flying towards the Hill, look- 
ing back at Apollo. | | of 
t it be asked, how we ſhall know this to be Apollo; I anſwer ; By 
his beautiful Air and golden Locks, his-. lovely Aſpect, and the De- 
voirwvith which he is viewing the Nymph, and by the Arrow with 
which the flying Cupid has pierced him. Beſides, I do not know, that 
Ovid's Metamorphaſis affords any ſuch Repreſentation of a Shepherd 
thus: enamoured with a Nymph; for it muſt be obſerved that Apollo 
vas at that Time expelled Heaven, and bereſt of his godly Ornaments, 
the Purple Garment, Sun-rays, Management of the Chariot of the 
Sung the Lyre, and the like; and got his Living by feeding Cattle for 
King Admetus. | | 
I repreſent Daphne's Converſation among the Naiades (I think) not 
improperly, ſince the River-god Peneus was her Father, whom I leave ] 
out'of the Story, becauſe his paternal Authority would not ſuffer her ] 
to entertain ſuch kind Looks; for he diſliked her Manner of: liy- : 
ing, and would have her marry ; which ſhe diſapproved ; wherefore, \ 
to ſhew her Averſion for Men, I have introduced none but Virgins, 
I: have alſo not given to Apollo a Crown of Oak-leaves, becauſe im- 
proper to a Shepherd, but a blue woollen Cap; a Dreſs better ſuit- 
ing that Condition, ſince now he is no more Phebus, but Apollo. 
| This Story is rarely handled, generally overlooked by Painters. 


- 


ird Or donnance relating to Apo LLO and DA PHNE, 


Here Apollo is purſuing the Object of his Love, running and at the 
ſame time intreating her; her Countenance diſcovers Fear; and ſeeing 
him. ſo near her, ſhe endeavours to ſhun him by ſtopping ſhort and taking 
another Way ; ſhe fears neither Thorn-buſhes nor rugged Ways, but 
runs ſwiftly over all. He purſues, but not with Intention to ſeize her, 
becauſe he has one Hand on his Breaſt, and with the other he caſts a. 
way his Staff, skimming over the Ground behind him; his blue Cap 
is blown off his Head, towards the Way whence he came; his Head 
is flung: back and ſidling, to demonſtrate that he is intreating her; and 
ſhe is looking hack at him; his Aſpect fiery, his Eyes flaming, but 
to no purpoſe; for ſhe contrarily, tho? tired and ſweaty, is pale and 
wan, her Face dry, Eye-brows knit, Mouth raiſed in the middle with 
the Corners downwards like an Half-moon, to ſhew her Pain; ſhe lifts 
Neid F - her 
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her extended Arms towards Heaven, quite exceeding the Poize-of her 
Body; the Quiver at her Back is flying back, and the Arrows ſcatter- 
ed along the Way; ſhe holds her unbent Bow in her chill'd left Hand. 
Apollo, in the Purſuit, has catch'd a Flap of her Garment as her Feet 
take Root; her Body is towards him, but her Face towards Heaven, 
ſtruggling with approaching Death. Her eager Lover (as yet inſenſible 
of this) thinking ſhe's now in his Power, hopes for Victory. But here 
I mean not to ſhew her ſtanding ſtill, but to run further by ftriving 
to diſengage her rooted Feet and Toes, which the imagines are only 
retarded by Apollo; wherefore ſhe flings her Head back, diſcovering 
her Fears by loud Shrieks ; at which Moment her Metamorphoſis be- 
gins. It's not. improper. to ſhew a — and winding Way by which 
they come; and, in the Offskip, the Nymphs, by the white Marble- 
ſtone, looking after her; one of them ſhades her Eyes from the Sun 
with her Hand; others are wondering; others mutually embracing. 
Behind them are ſeen the Mounts Cytheron and Helicon rearing their 
Heads to the Clouds; and behind Daphne, between ſome Trees, is a. 
Terme of Mercury, if then in Being, otherwiſe that of Diana her 
Miſtreſs. Her Dreſs is as before. Apollo and Daphue's Courſe is againſt 
the Sun; ſhe is ſeen backwards, her right Leg forward, and the left, 
lifted high, ſeems to turn to the right to take that Way; he, contra- 
rily ſomewhat ſtooping with his left Leg forward, and his right behind, 
juſt off the Ground, is turning to the left, tracing her Steps like. 
* Hound courſing an Hare, which, . ſtopping ſhort, takes a ne-. 
AY. ; 4174 Es 


Sequel of Aro0LLo ard DA HN EU Story... . 


Daphne, unable to run further, at laſt remains fixed to the Earth, 
often ſtriving to unroot her Feet, but in vain; a rough Bark now co- 
vers her Legs and half her Thighs, and a deadly Chill congeals her 
Blood; her fluttering Soul ſeems to be leaving her, ſighing for the laſt. 
Time; the ſtands on the left Side of the Point of Sight, on the fore 
Ground; the upper Part of her Body, Arms and. Head are ſtil WARE 
her Qui ver in Diſorder, recedes a little from the Point of, Sight to the: 
left; the under Part of her Body fronts the Light; her right / Hip 
riſes; her Legs twining unite below, juſt under the Knees, into a ſin- 
plc Stem; her Breaſt 3 out is fronting; her Head turned to the 

ft droops over her left Breaſt; her Eyes are half cloſed; her Mouth 
. lifes WY almoſt hug, diſcovering ſtill ſome faint Signs of Pain; hex Cheeks are Acer 
ber | bh but 
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but ber Lips violet; her Head ip full of Branches, -and/ſo filled: wich 
Leaves ſprouting out on all ſides, that they ſfiade the Face, and half 
her Boſom. Before her, a little to the left, a large Oak riſes; which 
| ſhe embraces with her left Arm, againſt which her Head is leaning, 
Her Dreſs is as before. Apollo, now at the End of his Hopes, burits 
into Lamentations, moaning her hard Fate, but chiefly his own hot 
Inclinations; the Cauſe of both; he ſtands on her right Side, with his 
right Leg on the ſecond Ground, his Foot hid by the Hollow of the 

Way. and his left Leg on the firſt Ground, with the Foot cloſe to 
the Stem; his Head a little backward, leaning to the right Side, and 
his Face towards Heaven ; he-extends his right Arm, with the Palm 
of the Hand outwards, as far as he can reach, feeling under her 
left Breaſt to ſee whether her Heart ſtill beat, or not; his right Hand 
is off from him quite open; the Flap of his Garment, looſe on the 
left Side, hangs down behind. On the right Side, from behind the 
Ground, a Water-god comes running with Wonder; above whom ap- 

ars Atropos, or Pore, with her Diſtaff and Sciſſors; ſhe is ſeen from 

hind and fore-ſhortened, ſoaring high towards the right Side of the 


Picture. The Sky abounds with driving Clouds. The Mount Parna/- B 
- fus appears off on the right Side, as allo the River running behind it 10 
che Point of Sight; on the Bank of which River ſome Beaſts E 


are drinking. Halfway up the Mount is ſeen a ſmall round Temple of 
the Goddeſs Themis; before the Frontiſpiece of which, ſtand an Oak and * 
a Linden- tree; and in the Lointain, almoſt on the Horizon, the Town 
and royal Caitle of Admetus; the reſt is Field, in the middle of 
which a Shepherd is fitting on the Graſs, and another ſtanding by 
him, who points at the Caſtle, at which the other is looking with 
Wonder; Cupid talking with Atropos, is flying along with her. Be- 
hind the Oak ſhould be ſeen a Part of the be ore-mentioned Terme. 


The Conclu/ron of Av0LLo and Darane's Story. 


When Apollo had finiſhed his Prophecy, Daphne gave a Nod as 2 
Token of her Aſſent to it; but while he is gazing at her Mouth, he 
ſees her no more; the Tree alone (on which her Bow and Quiver 
Rang) muſt now be his Comfort; he ſighing and lamenting went to 
lean againſt the Oak, which was half withered; old and rent, his El- 
bow in one Hand, and his Face ſupported by the other; his Legs acroſs; 
in this Poſture he remains a while muſing and ſilent. The Water- 
nymphs are fitting round about, one on her Urn reverſed another 

on 
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on- che Ground near him; another is embracing Daphne's' unhappy 
Body, loo] ing up is or PE en — She 3 
js no more. Another, ſtanding by, is rai er Shoulders, dropping 
her folded Hands, and Head hanging. An old Shepherd is ling I 
pollo by the Flap of his Coat, but he does not regard it. In fine, no- 
thing is. ſeen. but univerſal Diſorder, Sotrow and Wonder; the Gods 
and People are flocking from all Parts to view this new Sort of Cxęa- 
ture, to wit, Dryades, © Satyrs and \Hunting-nymphs, "ſome with Re- 
ſpect, others with Amazement, others with Joy; the univerſal Mo- 
ther Earth herſelf. ſtands in Surprize. To conclude this Fable, I muſt 
add this. Remark, as not foreign to Apollo's apa horny the Lau- 
rel in Times to come ſhould ſer ve for a Token of Victory, and 'adorn 
the Brows of Conquerors inſtead. of ' Oak-leaves, and that; in Me- 
mory of "Daphne, thoſe ſhould be ſacred to him above all others: 
= Valour, or Hercules, _— with his Lion's Skin and Club; to 
whom Fifory, | reſting againſt a Laurel-tree, is offering. a Garland 
with one Hand, and pulling off a Branch with the other; in her Arms 
is her Trophy. rte Gre ont $30 17 981 (164 17, baba on DOR 
| FB x4 by the aforeſaid Tree, on an Eminence, recording, in a 
Book, the Actions of the Heroe; Saturn ſhews her Hercules. On the 
ſecond Ground, by a Moraſs, lies the Body of Hydra,” with fome 
Heads ſtruck, off, and others burnt black. . 70 
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CHAP. XIII. Of Uſe and Abuſe in Painting. 


HIS noble Art having been the Eſteem: of all Ages, as Writ- 
ers teſtify, *tis certain, that nothing ſo pleaſingly flatters the 
. Eye, as a Picture viewed in it's full Luſtre; but in all Things 
there is an Uſe and Abuſe, and ſo it happens in Painting. 

The Uſe lies in handling of noble and edifying Sibjetts; as fine 
Hiſtories, and Emblems moral and ſpiritual, in a virtuous and decent 
pag ſo as at once to delight and inſtruct. Thus the Art gains its 
re. 1. ry Wun VE! e DU 


The Fuſe appears in treating obſcene! and vicious Subjects; which 
diſquiet the Mind and put 3 to the Bluſh: He, who follows 
this Method, can never expect the Reward of Virtue (which, Horace 
lays, is an immortal Name but rather eternal Infamy. We ſhall conſi- 
der the Matter in both Reſpects. | 


No. 4. When 
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- When Hiſtoriads treat ah Hiflory; they ſeſdom 0 Ne 
cyraſtange, Feb lo deer 5 ay, TN 15 be ae 7000 
do the ſame is their Fiſtions but in à worſe Hegree; Beràuſe A flatter- 
ing Tale ealily ruffles, often:miſleads the Mind of a Redder In fine, 
it were to be. wiſhed, that, when ſuch Liberties are taken, (which 
| hould-never-be, Wtbout abſalute Nedeſſity) naked Truth were either 

veiled, or caſt into Shade, in order tu prevent unlawful Deſires,” 
ut if a Diſcourſe can thus captivate the Heart, how much more 
muſt the Eye be attracted by a Painting? Since the Sight affects the 
Senſes in a greater Degree, eſpecially when the Subject is. vicious: 

What Honour would a Maſter get by painting the good Man Noah, 
allowing. obſcenely in Liquor? And would it be 4 leſs Crime than 
bam's:mocking him? He did it only to his Brothers; who; tutning 
away their Faces, covered their Father with their Garments, in order 
hide his Nakedneſs; whereas the Painter expoſes him to all the 
Vorld. It's as indecent to ſhew. Potiphar's Wife, naked on the Bed, 
in an unfeemly Poſture; inticing Foſepb, tho” it was ce 
and not attended with the worſt Circumſtances. Nor is Michar ! Angelo 
Bupnaroti more to be commended, in exhibiting his Leda ſtark naked, 
with the Swan between her Legs; a Circumſtance certainly that he might 
have omitted. Is it not to be lamented, that fince there is ſuch a Fund 
of Matter for fine Deſigns, Virtues as well as Vices, whence' we ray 
draw good Morals, ſober Maſters will commit ſuch ſcandalous Faults, 
and execute them ſo baxefaced and eircumſtantially, that they want 
nothing but Smell? As Horace intimates, 


Nam fruſtrà Vitium vitaveris illdd. 
Si te alio pravum detorſeris.. © mh | — b 
93. ©1233: 64 10 SA <a, 7; roeognh | — 
But, leaving this unlawful Subject, as unworthy of an Artiſt, let us. 
proceed to ſhew the Tokens of a good Picture. . 
Writing printed is more intelligible, than the Scrawl of an indiffe- 
tent Penman; and fo *tis with a Pierre; if the Story be well enprel, 
eud each Object anſwer its 'Charatter, with reſpet#' to the Story, Time 
and Occaſion, leaving naked or cloathing the Figures, which ought to be 
, ſuch an Ordonnance may be. juſtly called a ſpeaking Piftute.: But 
dis otherwiſe with Paintings governed by Whim, and void of Like- 
bhood; the former Picture explains itſelf at firſt View, and the latter 
x A dark Riddle, in need of unfolding. . oh 1 


c 
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2 Conjunction of all the Particulars above-mentioned, an 


t not faffivient to ſbew Diana with a Moon on her Head, Vun 
with her Star, and Hora with her Chaplet of Flowers; for” we ſhould 
alſo ſhew their diſtinguiſhing Qualities and Characters, ſtill regarding 
their Head-ornaments, and when they muſt be deck d, and when not. 
Doubtleſs in every Country, except among Savages, are to be found 
good\Eaws and Manners, and three prisei 1 Tin for dreſſing; cpo 
cially among the Women, whoſe Attire: Morning and Night is plain 
and looſe, but at Noon ſet out. 
It's no Wonder, that among the Crowt of excellent Maſters,” fe 1 
make true Decorum a Maxim in their Works, fince their Opinio a 
ſo various, and governed either by their Degree of Skill, dr dclinati- 
on; one thinks, it lies in the Harmony or Conjunction of Lights and 
Shades; another, in the Compoſition of Colours, and thoſe altogether 
broken; a third, in chuſing the Colours as beautiful as poſſible ; ànd- 
ther, in great Force; another, in airy Reflections, c. But, Ter them 
fancy what they pleaſe, none of cheſe Parts will alone conſtitute à be 
coming Picture, how ſimple ſoever; much leſs a compleat Ordoniance of 
Figures, Landskip, Architecture, Flowers, Cattle, Ac. For Inſtance 
of what worth is a Compoſition of Figures, where all the Poſtures and 
Airs are alike? Of a Landskip, where, in the Boſcage, we ſee! no 
Difference or Variety in the Bodies of Trees, Leafing or Colourmg9 
In Architecture the ſame; but how decorous inuſt a Cattle - piece be, 
when we ſee the Qualities of the Animals well exprefled ! ſome fmoath 
others rough, hairy or woolly. - True Decorum then 22 from 
a great Force 
of Light, Shade and Reflexion, and an Harmony of Colours as well 
beautiful as broken, and the whole managed according to- Rule, and 
agreeing with Nature. 309915289 10 etal. NEE otra over eV 
If we will weigh theſe Things, we ſhalt-ſoon perceive that the 
Fault is often our own, and that *tis in our Power to arrive at Per- 
fection, if we want not Ambition to excel, and do not undertake 
Things above our Capacities. Ultra vires nibil aggrediendum. BY 
Many excellent Maſters have miſtaken the Mark; Ars lunga, Vita 
brevis, ſay many; but it is a poor Pretence for an Artiſt. If it be 
true, that you endeavour to gain this Decorum, alter your particular _ 
Inclination as ſoon as poſſible ; be as careful in the leaſt as the greateſt 
Circumſtances, of your Picture; reaſon diligently with yourſelf at vas 
cant Times; for tho' ſcarce any one is to be found alike skilful in 
all the Branches, yet tis not impoſſible: to be ſo; in ſhorr; if tis pot 
in your Power to beſtow extraordinary Time to ——— 
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| CH F. | NIV. J/ particular ein 7 one \ Branch, 1 whether 
— 4 Ribs, Buildings, Seas, et; Moc: 3 


EIGEN E and a proper Talent, in ConjunAtion with Pry 
dence, - may gain Riches; ſudden Wealth is not ſo ſtable as that 
got by degrees; che brwer is the Effet. of Delire and Luck, 
the 1 0 20 1 
I chink that Maſter Alben belt, who conſiders in the Courle 
of his Study of any Branch. 
1. Whether bis Fortune and Well being depend on one particular 
Perſon, or on the Body of the People. 
1 2. Whether it be not more adviſable to accommodate himſelf to 
the: Occaſions and Tempers of the People, than to. confine bimſelf to 
his particular Inclination. 
Laſtly, How his Studies may be ſometimes enriched with Variety 
of new Matter. ] 
He is; I ſay, a prudent. Artiſt who. weighing ; theſe Promos bes ( 
times, as 1 lr uts them in Execution; ee fince the, World ] 
is beſt pleaſed with Variety and Novelty, which ſpur them to Love; 8 
b 
0 


Inclination and Deſire: What can ſubſiſt without Variety? Is a Cook, 
who can dreſs but one Dith, and one Way, to be rompargd with him 
who can do ſeveral ?..;: | 

We have many fad ESI bu of excellent Maſters, Ibo. ft we Ob- 
ftinacy, have drudged in Poverty and fat downjin M. anti rather than 
go' againſt their Cuſtom; if the Maſter painted Figures, be ;contin- 
ed himſelf to He and She ſaints; if Landskip, nothing but Wilderneſ: 
ſes and Deſerts; if Flowetfs, nothing but — Princip if Seas, no- 
thing but Storms and Tempeſts; if Architecture, nothing but Grottos 
and Ruins: It's true, that tis more commendable, to excel in one 
Branch than to be indifferent in many; hut as true, that- Variety of 
Food cauſes new Guſto: In ſhort, 1 a Virtue of Neceffity, we 
r obliged to alter our ng. . ſubmit chem to Seaſons and Oc- 

ions. 00 
-oWe ſhall now proceed to ende FR" 3 "ewe whas. ready and: con- 
3 each Artiſt, in his ern has Oecaſion dr; and * 


— 


Chap. 14. 
ther thoſe be vopious enough; and laſtly, what are proper: to each 


Branch. 


then, occaſionally, in order to pleaſe and retain the Curious. 


— 
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n „Nene d, FIBO 7 ot 1 ll 84 
The general Fund conſiſt s n 
Firſt, In the Variety of Paſſions and Deſigns. I % oro 
Secondly, In pleaſing new Matter, moving to Love; as the Proverþ 
ſays : Non ſufficit unus; wherefore Variety and Novelty are neceſſary; 
but I mean not, that it ſhould appear in every Piece we do; but now and 
Laſtly, It mult be conſidered, whether there can be found ſuch a 
conſtant Flow of Novelty, as the particular Study of the Artiſt calls 
for, and wherein it conſiſts ; ſome. principal Inſtances of which, fram 
Wen may. be: deduced, an Eg a L. Maiffher e an 


the Ngure Painter, there are not only He and She: ſaints, but alſo Phi- 


loſophers, Prophets and Propheteſſes or Sybils, eminent Men and Wo- 
men as well in Policy as Warfare, Monarchs, Law-givers, Stateſmen, 
and Eocleſiaſtics; the four Parts of the World; the five Senſes; and 
innumerable other remarkable Perſons and Objects: Judge then, whe- 
ther there he not Matter enough for thoſe. who would go greater 
Lengths than to ſpend Years, nay, their whole Lives, in ſingle Figures. 
In Landskip what a Field is there for Variety, beſides Wilderneſſes and 
Deſerts ? as, delightful Lawns, beautiful Incloſures, Rivers and Caf- 
cades, Rocks and Caves, Pyramids, Burying- places and Tombs, and 
Places of publick Exerciſe; Plantations of Trees, Country-houſes, 
Sports of Shepherds; Sacrifices and Bacchanalia ; and all theſe varied by 
being made Fronting, in Profile or in Rear, ſometimes with an high, at 
others a low Horizon; ſometimes in Sun-ſhine, at others in Moog-hight;. 
to which add, Beaſts, Birds, c. For Sea-painters, remarkable Ac-- 
cidents, as well ancient as modern, ſacred and rophane Stories, Far 
bles and daily Occurrences. ; Some of them may be theſe; Ch iſt walks 
ing on the Sea, and Peter, fiſhing in a Boat, is calling out to him 
* allcep in a Ship in a Storm, and awaked by the People; a Sea: 
coaſt with Ships riding at Anchor, and others, both Men of War and 
Merchant- men, under Sail; an Engagement between Merchant men 
and Pyrates, Tur xiſb and Algerine Rovers; Ser-ports, with trading. 
Merchants; Releaſment of Slaves; Sea-triumphs ; the Fenetian Gere-- 
mony of ' marrying the Sea in the Bucentaur, ; à Sea-ſhore with Helen 
raviſned by Paris; Goronis purſued on the Strand by erung ;, RM 
Pbemus and Galatbea; King Geyx and Alcyone;;.Ulyſſes tied to the Maſt 
of his Ship on Account of the Sirens Song; Mneas flying with big Fa- 
ther Auchiſes; Pyracy; Unloading of . 1 Morning dk undes 


—— 
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Sun. ſtune, and Moon- light; Caltus, impending Storms Cr. But no tie 
of the Branches affords greater Variety than Architecture; as well in 
ward as outward, beſides Ruins and innumerable By-works' for Or na- 
ment, what an Abundance '6f beautiful Temples; © Palaces, Fronti(- 
pieces, Galleries, triumphal Arches, Colonades, Pleaſure-houſes of 
elegant Taſte and Colour,” ſpring from the Hue Orders? Alſo Termes, 


Wiches with Figures, Bafluftrades adorned with Lyons and Lyoneſſes, 
Sphinxes and other Ornaments of Porphyry, Free- ſtone, Copper gilt, 


and other ornamental Stone; to which add, the great Diverlity arifing 

from che Ornaments of Gold, Silver and Marble,  Baſs-reliefs, - Paint- 

ings, Hangings, Alcoves, Pavillions, Cabinets ; in fine, nothing can 
8 1 


imagined, that the Painter of Architecture cannot make his own : 


-Ardthe proper Defigns in Painting may be, Solomon prayiog tor Wil- 
dom "the Queen of Sheba with Solomon; the Nuptials of Joſeph and 
— Che iſt among the Phariſees; Mark Anthony and Cleopatra; 
the Murther of Julius Cæſar; Solon with Cræſus; the Goddeſs Veſta 
appearing before the Entrance of the Pantheon, to curb the inſolent At- 
n le to violate her; Hlerſe and other Virgins going to 
the Temple of Flora, and Mercury, in love, hovering follows her; 
Mercury and Herſe in her Bed- chamber, Sc. Other inward and out- 
ward Decorations may be Sacrifices in Temples, Court- ſtories, and Oc- 
cutrences in Palaces, Halls and Apartments (ſome of which we have 
elſe where ſhewn) beſides Conſults, grand Entertainments, Plays, Viſits, 
"Witchcraft, ' Ghoſts, delightful Appearances, c. As to the Flower- 
Painter, what can be more pleaſant and agreeable than Flowers in their 
great Variety, beautiful Air and Colour? A Sight which never tires, 
tho' but in Painting: I confine them not to a 8 le Flower-pot ; for 
they.may de -varigatly diſpoſed ; wreathed as Garlands or made into 
Feſtoons and Groups; or looſe in Baskets; - ſometimes intermixed with 
Grapes, Apricocks, Peaches, Cherries, Grains of Paradiſe, Sc. accord- 
ing to the Seaſons; which may be expreſt by Buſts of Copper and all 
Sorts of Marble, and by Baſz-reliefs ; belides the five Senſes: Add, 
for Variety, notable Leafing, as Laurel, Cypreſs, Oak; and ſometimes 
to the Fruit, Corn, Turnips, - Carrots, Pumkins, Melons, Walnuts, 
Figs, Oc. Proper Deſigns for this Branch may be theſe; for the 
Spring, Yenus and Adonis in Courtſhip, ſet off with Children and 
Flowers; for the Summer, Pomona and Flora, with Flowers and Fruit; 
for Autumn, Pomona and Fertumnus, in a Summer-houſe. 

-* I Ethifik it needleſs to deſcend lower, ſince there is no Subject, how 
mean ſoever, which cannot be ſufficiently enriched with ſomething new. 


But 
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But perhaps a Landskip· painter may fay, —— I underſtand nothi 
Pe 55 * N J. 1 Wed 5 
——— Still Life is my Practice, Land-skip, Figures or Cattle I never 
touched: A po Excyle ! Since for many Infirmities Help may be 
found; as for ſhort Sight, SpeQacles; for Lameneſs, Crutches; for 


and from Prinis and Drawings (cheſe latter are always to be had) is 
ſuch Caſe no Reproach; Moreover we may, without Hurt to our Hi 
nour, np a fu Hand, if he conforms to the Subject and. Senſe 
we are ing. N 
It — that Pieces painted by two Maſters, ſeldom or never 
anfwer the Intention of the Compoler, the Diſtinction appearing either in 
Force, Handling or Colour; but this is no Wonder, when each of them 
follows his own Guſto and Manner, without any Regard to the other, 
as if the Affiſtant's Share in the Work were as great as that of his 
Employer: When a General finds himſelf too weak for an Enter-- 
rize, he calls in ſome body to aſſiſt him, but not to command; ſo.we- 
e when we need an Aſſiſtant, intend not to ſhew what he can 
do for his own Credit, but that he ſhould work in Conformity to the 
Compoſer's Direction and Purpoſe. e. 15005 
But we thall conſider an Aſfiſtant's Qualifieations, and how he onght- 
to accommodate himſeif: He ſhould be skilful in Perſpectiue, Cen 
and Penciling; by — to give more or leſs Force, with re- 
ard to the Compoſer's Manner; by Colouring, that his be more or leſs 
— and that in Penciling, his be agrecable with the others. If 
the Piece be tenderly and naturally handled, the By-works mult alſo 
be kept tender and well finiſhed: If the Piece have a light and bold 
Manner, the By- works muſt have the ſame; ſo that the Whole Work, 
getting thereby a general Decorum, ſeems to be all of one Hand. This 
is ſo neceſſary a Conduct in an Affiſtant, that his Service cannot other - 
wiſe be ſaid to be of any Iſe to us; nay, granting him to be a great - 
er Maſter in Fame than his Employer, he ought to take Care that his 
Work do not — a Fault which would diſſerve them both; 
and when this Fault is heightened - by Ignorance: or Malice, the Ma- 
jeſty and Elegance of a fine Co ion is loſt, and the Work ſub»- 
jected Nd the Scoff of the Curious, as I have divers Times experi- 
mented... | : 1 


Deafneſs, an Ear- pipe, and ſo forth; borrowing from fine ED 


HAP. 
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Sidi afl ot Strong ; 1300) of. bas 59/7qo15d as Ht 
HAVE been long in Suſpence whether-I'might, without being 
taxed with Preſumption, offer to publick View; my Reveries a- 
-.:2bourt the general Tables or Ordonnances which ſpring from refined 
Judgment, and are of important Uſe to curious Artiſis and Poets, as 
well tocexerciſe their Pens as Pencils: But at Taſtpreſuming; that the 
Hroduct of my weak Abilities would; not give Offence; I purſued my 
Intentions, imperfect as they are, I ſhall be at leaſt pleaſed, if my En- | 
deayours give a Handle for better Inquiries. oo 04 
les agreed, that a Fable or Ordonnance is a Repreſentation of ſome 
Fat, either with the Pen or Pencil. A Poem is a ſhort and plain Ac- 
count of the moſt material Circumſtances; ſnewing the true Cauſe from 
enhexc'the Faſt proceeds n Pe 27 nod ts 
Three Qualities are neceſſary to a good Poet. 1. An exact Ac- 
quaintance with Hiſtory, and the beſt Authors. 1. Good Knowledge 
in, Antiquities. Laſtly, an eaſy and delicate Poeſy; to which add, 
an agreeable Stile, by which, after having weighed what Materials 
and Paſſions are proper, he diſpoſes every thing in a conſecutive Order, 
and the moſt perſpicuous Manner. EM i en53taomeod)d og! a | 
Grace is as neceſſary in Poeſy as Harmony of Colours in a Painting; 
but tho all the aforeſaid beautiful Qualities be wel obſerved, yet they 
camdot produce a perfect Ordonnance without the Aid of the Rules of 
Painting: For a fine 'Hittory of great Perſonages, accompanied with e- 
legant. By-ornaments, in a delightful Country, unartfully diſpoſed, is 
ſo far from Perfection, that it cannot have the utmoſt Grace, tho? it 
were the Life itſelf. Much may be ſaid for a Subject well treated; 
but more for an Ordonnance of a skilful Maſter, painted according to 
the Laws of Art, which make even Crookedneſs ſeem ſtrait. 
I ſhall now ow of — cb Force _ of 41. 
or Ordonnances (as nece r Landskip as Hiſtory- painters 
therein conſider * | * F I 1K 7 ; 
I. Their Kinds. 2. Their Names. 3. Which of them have dou- 
ble Uſes, and which have ſingle. 
F ſappoſe four Kinds, viz. Hiſtorical, Poetic, Moral and Hierogly- 
Pbic; the firſt is a ſimple and true Fact. The ſecond, a double Fit 
N O-, 
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on, exhibiting fabulous Stories, or a Mixture of Deities and Mortals : 
The third has a threefold Moral ; teaching our Duty to God, our Neigh- 
bour and ourſelves: And the laſt is fourfold, as couching, under a 
ſhort and myſterious Senſe, the three before going; handling Virtue and 
Vice for the Benefit of Soul and Body, and ſhewing the Happineſs and 
Immortality of the one, and the Corruption of the other. | 
In Hiſtory, the Poet or Painter, ought intirely to confine himſelf to 
Truth, without Addition or Abatement ; his Ornaments, tho* borrow- 
ed from Poeſy, muſt be ſo reſtrained, that nothing, ſerving for Il- 
luſtration, create Improbability; for Inſtance, not to repreſent Day- 
break by the poetic Figure of Aurora; or the Night, by Diana; or 
the Sea, by Neptune; which is needleſs, and an Error, becauſe thoſe 
Things can be naturally expreſſed by Colours; as Day-break, by its 
Appearance, of Yellow, Red and Blue, or by the Sun-rays appearing on 
the Horizon; the Night, by it's Darkneſs, and by the Moon and 
Stars; the Sea by its Waves and Billows, Rocks, Monſters and Shells 
on the Shore; alſo the Mie, by it's Crocodiles, &c. or any Thing 
proper to the Sea or Rivers. 1 
he Poetic Tables differ from the hiſtorical in this; that, inſtead ot 
true Story, they conſider Fictions only, intermixing Deities with Mor- 
tals, as we haye ſaid; and thereby ſignifying _— elſe, but the 
Courſe of the W the four Elements, as Air, Earth, Fire and 
Water; and tho? hiſtorically handled, yet each is a {imple Figure, hay- 
ing a myſtic Meaning, either in Name or Shape, and often in both; 
as Scylla, Atlas, Leda, Cyclops, and many others: And thus the Fable, 
being both philoſophic and moral, in one and the ſame Manner 41 
ſcribes Virtue and — Vice; as we gather from Ovid, Virgil, and o- 
thers. It is neceſſary therefore, in deſigning ſuch an Ordonnance, to 
keep intirely to the Fable, as before is fad without any Addition of 
hieroglyphic Figures, as Temperance, Prudence, Anger, Jealouſy, 
&c. which are ſo improper here, as hereafter ſhall be ſhewn, that — 
deſtroy the very Intent of it; for there are others, which (tho? in a dif- 
ferent Manner) will expreſsthe ſame Paſſions; as Cupid, inſtead of Love 
ee inſtead of M iſdom, and many others; as we collect from the 
oets, | | A | 
The Moral Ordonnances are true Facts, or Hiſtories, propoſed. only for 
Edification or Inſtruction; exhibiting either the gallant Acts, or Crimes, 
of human Nature; and theſe explained by ſome additional emblematic 
Figures, which ' expreſs the Paſhons by which they were moved, or 
milled ; for Inſtance, with 4lexander- we may place Ambition; next 
No. 4. M Marcus 
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Marcus Aurelius, Humanity; next Auguſtus, Piety ; next Scipio Afri- 
canus, iuo Moderation, in reſtoring the young | captive. Bride to her 
Spouſe, and many others, as Horace in his Emblems artfully exhibits, 
In this Sort of Ordonnances we are no ways confined. to Time; the 
Sun's Place, or the Quality of the Country; for we may intermix Sum- 
mer with Winter, even all the Elements may appear; the Subject may 
be in the Front of the Picture in Africa; and in the Offskip, at Rome, 
or et{ewhere ; even in Hell itſelf another Scene may be acting; ſo great 
a Latitude has a Moraliſt: But he muſt take Care to avoid 14h uity, 
and Things improper to the main Action, which, as in Plays, ſpoil the 
Beauty of the Repreſentation. | . 

The Hieroglyphic Ordonnances are quite different from the three for- 
mer in their Nature and Quality, having no other Affinity with them 
than an Intention to exa/t Virtue, and debaſe Vice, by the Rewards of the 
one and the Puniſhment of the other: They are as well Chriſtian as 


( 

{ 

Heathen ; the Chriſtian affect the Soul, and the Heathen the Body: ] 
The former demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, and the latter ] 
ſhew the Viciſſitude and Vanity of the World. Theſe Tables canſiſt in f 
aflembling ſeveral emblematic Figures of different Paſſions, which all t 
together are to expreſs a ſingle Meaning; as Piety, Peace, War, Love, U 
c. And ſuch Tables are called Emblems, by their Application and 8 
emblematic Uſe, and by being made up of —— Go which m 
have their proper Meaning and Relation, or elſe Derivatives from them; ec 
as the Palm- tree, Laurel, Myrtle, Cypreſs, or the Sun, Moon, and In 
Stars, or an Hour-glaſs, a Dart, Flame, c. Which ſignify any Pow- m 
er, Virtue or extraordinary Effect. Theſe Tables, like the preceding, ſta 
admit not of the leaſt Superfluity to obſcure their Significations; be- Ca 
cauſe, having neither Hiſtory nor Fable to build on, they conlift only of am 
2 ſingle Paſſion, proceeding from the Subject (which may be at our own | ph 
Choice) explained and was 4 intelligible by the other emblematic Figures, a1 
which mult not be improperly introduced, left the Senſe of the whole Th 
Scene be altered: But here we muſt obſerve to make a Diſtinction between his 
Heathen and Chriſtian Repreſentations ; the Heathen admit of Venus, the 


Cupid or Anteros, for Love; the Chriſtian ſhews Charity, or a Woman 
with Children about her, and a Flame on her Head; the former has 
Hercules, for Fortitude, and the latter St. Michael; the one takes Ji. 
giter with his Thunder, and the other, Juſtice; the former expreſſes 
Piety by a Woman with an Oblation-bowl in her Hand, and near her an 
Altar with a Crane, and the latter chuſes à Croſs inſtead of the Bowl: 


| r 
D.. 


Bur all this i uncertain, and not contined to Time or Climate. 5 
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5 Cry, does, in Sur prize, loo 


91 
Being well apprized of theſe Things, we obtain the beſt and ſureſt 
Method for deſigning any kinds of Tables, or Ordonnances, how ab- 


ſtruſe ſoever ; nay, be your Deſign ever ſo ſingle, it will always afford 
| 3 Matter to furniſh out and enrich a large and capital Compo- ' 
| 


tion; as I ſhall ſhew in the following Table, tho? but in part, as leav- 
ing out the City of Athens in the Offskip, a River with Swans, Fate 
in the Air, or Mercury flying along with Atrepos, &c. We read of 
the Greek Philoſopher chli, that, as he fat meditating in the Field, 


be was killed by a ortoile dropp'd by an Eagle on his bald Pate; which 


mournful Accident I handle thus : A little to the left from the Point of 
Sight, I place the unfortunate old Man, on a fmall Eminence, with a 
Pen in his Hand, and a Book in his Lap ; he is fallen on his right 
Thigh (which is foreſnortened) with his Legs acroſs, and one of them 
extended to the left, his upper Parts bending, and inclining fomewhar 
to the right; his Head is in Profile and downwards; he flings his right 
Hand ſideways from him, the Pen almoſt touching the Ground, and his 
left is open over his Head; the Tortoiſe falls, ſomewhat ſloping, heads: 
1 along by his left Ear; his Book is tumbling out of his Lap to 
the left; over his Head, a little more to the left (Where his Garment is 
under him) hovers the Eagle, looking downwards; at the Corner of 2 
Stone, (ſix Inches high, and covered with a Part of the aforeſaid Gar- 
ment) running towards the Point of Sight, is an Inkhorn, and ſome roll- 
ed Papers, and his Cap. This is the Subſtance of the Compoſition: 
In the Offskip, where the Ground to the right lies low, I ſhew a Pyra- 
mid, and near it a Shepherdeſs fitting by a young Shepherd, who i 
ſtanding, and offers her a Bowl of Water, or Milk; up and down are 
Cattle grazing, and nearer (behind the fore Ground) it would not be 
amiſs to ſhew another Man, who paſſing by, and hearing the Philoſo- 
| i back at him, ſwaying the upper 

art of his Body (which is almoſt naked to the Waſte) to the left. 
The Philoſopher is plainly dreſt in a long Veſtment, and a ot 
his upper Garment, whereon he ſat, comes under his right Thigh; 


the Veſtment is dark Violet, and the Garment light Fillemot; the 


Stone, whereon the Garment lies, is blueiſh ; the Ground Graſs- een; 
the Paſſenger, behind the fore Ground, is in Shade, except his Head, 
and part of his Shoulders; and is dreſt in a reddiſh Skin, a Cap on his 
Head, and a Stick over his Shoulder, whereon hang a Pair of Slippers; 
the Shepherd and Shepherdeſs, in the Shade of the Pyramid, receive 
very light Reflexions, the whole Proſpect being exhibited in Sun-ſhine. 
The Landskip and Offskip I —_ to the Choice of thoſe who _ 

2 e 
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the Compoſition. It's ſaid, that this Philoſopher was ſo fearful of 
his bald Pate, that he thought himſelf ſecure no where but in the 
Field, in the open Air; wherefore I do not introduce near him either 
Houſe, Tree or any thing elſe that could hurt him. But thus it hap- 
ns, in the midſt of his Security, he meets his Death: Mors inevita- 
le Fatum ! | | 
Some perhaps may ask, why I've choſen but a ſingle Figure for the 
Subject of this Ordonnance; my Reaſon is, to ſhew thoſe who are 
skill'd in Landskip a Method of giving their By-ornaments greater 
Luſtre, and Excellence; thoſe, I mean, who are þ rich in Invention 
of inanimate Objects, that they are content with one Figure, and at 
moſt two, and thoſe perhaps of little Significancy ; tho* it muſt be 
granted, that the Name of an excellent, wiſe and celebrated Perſon, 
repreſented in an artful 8 ys the Work a Luſtre, and the 
Maſter Reputation; for a skilful Landskip- painter certainly deſerves 
Honour, but double when he ſhews that he alſo underſtands Hiſtory 
and Poetry. 
Many Landskip-painters (not excepting ſome famous Italians ) chuſe 
commonly low, mean and poor Subjects, and By-ornaments; for my 
art, I generally leſſen my Landski 2 to give room for Embelliſhment. 
In fine, if we cannot be alike perfect in all things, we may at leaſt, 
thro? Perſeyerance, go great Lengths; for 


Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi ſed ſæpe cadendo. © 

That is, | 
| By conſtant Drops the Stone is hollow'd thro, 

Which greater fingle Force could never do. 


© The aforeſaid Ordonnance is very fine for a Landskip ; and the ra- 
ther as it handles an uncommon Story, attended with Err Circumſtan- 
ces; for the whole is but a ſingle Figure, tho? the Scene, as being a beau- 
tiful open Field, would eaſily admit of three or four. Conſider then, 
excellent Profeflors of this Branch, what I have laid down ; the Trou- 
ble will be but ſmall, and 'tis in your Power to make it eaſy to you: 
Lui cupit, capit omnia. od 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. Of the Uſes of Ov1D's Metamorphoſis; and what is 
further neceſſary to the sketching and executing a Table or Ordonnance. 


XPERIENCE tells us, that Truth loſes by Repetition, 
and that he who eaſily believes, is as eaſily deceived : But the 
Maſter, who makes it his Buſineſs to build on the moſt certain 
and infallible Means, in order to obtain his End, bids faireſt for Excel- 
lence. What poor Work is it, after having ſeen a well-ordered Deſign 
of another Maſter, adorned with elegant ee and fine Colour- 
ing, to be a ſlaviſh Imitator of it, by introducing neither more nor 
lf Figures, nor other Draperies and Colours ? Whar Reputation is 
got by it, were it ever ſo well executed; nay, if differently diſpoſed 
and incomparably painted? It's certain, that de more is neceſſary 
before we undertake a Subject. A prudent General will not rely on 
the Report of one Spy; nor ſpare either Men, Money or Pains to get 
right Intelligence of the Enemies Deſigns; a good Painter ſhould do 
the ſame, in order to excel; which to do, the following Obſervations 
are highly neceſlary. _ 

1. We muſt know how the Story, we pitch on, is deſcribed by the 
Author; and conſider, whether we agree in every Circumſtance with 
his Opinion. | 

2, We muit conſult the Comments of the beſt Writers on that Sub- Wi 
jet, in order to get the true Meaning of the Story. 5 1 

3. We muſt weigh the ſuiting and Application of the Draperies, 
and their proper Cola and By-ornaments. 

4. How the four Elements, the four Complexions, and the four 
Hours of the Day, with their Form, Ornaments and Colours ought. | $ 
to be repreſented. | E 

Thus we may obtain Truth, and the Maſter will make it appear 
whether he has gone to the Bottom of Things. | 

Few Painters excel in Hiftory, eſpecially Fables, for want of Incli- 
nation to enquire ned og” into their Subject; Reading, they think, is. 
troubleſome and needleſs, fince Ovid's Fables are now in every body's. 
Hands, copiouſly handled, with three or four Lines of Explanation 
AP. under them, by which they know, whether 'tis Venus and Adonis, 

Vertumnus and Pomona, Z *. and Flora, &c. Is not that ſufficient, © 
lay they? And dont I ſee, that the one is naked, and the other af ; 
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this a Man, that a Woman ; this has a Dog, that, a Basket of Fruit ; 
and the other, a Flower-pot; why then ſhould not theſe be my Patterns, 
fence they come fron ſuch great Maſters? I readily grant, that Books of 
Prints are of great Uſe to Painters; but to rl them in this Manner 
is a willing Slavery, unleſs we cannot read. 

In my Youth I was ſo converſant with even the leaſt of Ovid's Fa- 
bles, that on hearing but the Name of one of them, I could repeat 
the whole Circumſtances of the Story; but their Meanings and Uſes 
(which ſhall be our preſent Inquiry) my Father had never told me; 
till long after, led by Curioſity, I re-confidered them; and with the 
Aſſiſtance of my Brother James (who was Maſter of the Greek) 
was led into ſome of the myſterious Meanings which they con- 


tained. 

Many have a ſuperficial Knowledge of Ovid's Fables, but few un- 
derſtand the. Drifts of them ; what they gather is moſtly from Prints, 
nothing from the Text; wherefore we ſhall now explain ourſelves in 
two 2 of the Sun and Moon; attended with all the neceſſary 
Circumſtances and Obſervations which we have before inſiſted on; and 


firſt, in | 
The Fable of APOLLO and HyactyTaHus. 


Ovid relates, that Apollo was in love with this Youth for his ex- 
traordinary _ and Beauty; and that, as they were playing at Coits 
together, the Youth was unhappily ſtruck with one of them, which 
occaſioned his immediate Death. 46 

The Comment ſays, that this Youth being alſo beloved by Zephyrus, 
he offered to make him the chief Ruler of the moſt agreeable Spring flow- 
ers; but he, rejecting the Offer, kept cloſe to the Converſation of La- 
tona's Son; in Return for which, Apollo promiſed to teach him all the 
virtuous Exerciſes, which became his Condition and Liking, ſuch 
as ſhooting with a Bow; the Gift of Prophecy; touching the Lyre 
and ſinging, but principally wreſtling ; with a Privited e that, ſitting 
on a Swan, he might behold. all the Places wherein {polo was moſt 
beloved and worſhipped. The //e-wind having made fruitleſs Efforts 
to gain the Youth's Eſteem, at length, thro* Rage, gave into Deſpair, 
and plotted Means to he revenged of his Rival; wherefore, taking his 
Opportunity, as Apollo and the Youth were at. Coits, he ſecretly blew 
a Cvit fo violently at 'Hyacinthus's Head, that he died. on the 5 1h 


Apollo being extreamly grieved thereat, the Earth, in Compa - 
W turn 
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turned che young Prince's Blood into a Flower, in order at leaſt to 
make his Name, if not his Perſon, immortal. 


The Table, or Or donnance. 


 Hyacinthas, in his Bloom, is on the fore Ground to the lefe, and 
falling backwards, his Back moſt viſible, his Belly raiſed, and his right 


Leg flung up, and ſomewhat bent, the left Leg firetched off from the 
Ground; contrarily lifting up his right Arm, with the Hand open; 


and Fingers ſpread ; his left Elbow drawn back, and the outſide of the 
Hand againſt his right Cheek; his Face, trickling with Blood, is in 


Profile, and his Head flung back; his Hair is bright, ſhort and curled; 


a Chaplet of Flowers falls from his Head by his right Shoulder, which, 
with half his Back, is bare; and lower, his Veſtment is girt about his 
Body. Apollo appears 20 or 30 Paces behind him, to the right of the 
Point of Sight, ſtepping back, in great Concern ; he is ſeen in Front, 


ſtooping, his Breaſt {ways from the Light, his under Parts contraſting 


it, and his Shoulders ſhrunk ; his Mouth is open, his left Hand from 


him, and clale ſhut; his right Arm acroſs his body, and the Hand up 


at his left Ear; his left Leg ſtiffly flung out; his right Leg 7 bent, 
his Hair 
light, yellowiſh, and long, flying above his Shoulders; he is crowned 
with Laurel. Zephyrus, (or the Weſt- wind) whoſe Rage was the Cauſe 
of the ſorrowful Accident, we reprefent winged, and flying from the 


the Foot hindward, ſupporting his Body; he is naked, an 


Youth towards the Wood on the left Side of the Picture; his right 


Foot is ods and his upper Parts ſway to the left: Part of his 
n 


Head and Back are covered with Shoots and Leaves of Trees: On the 


left Side of the Piece forward is ſeen Envy, in Shade, peeping out of 
the Boughs, and laughing: Behind Apollo, we introduce. a Piece of 


Stone-work, extending almoſt from the Point of Sight, to the Extre»- 


mity of the Picture, and therein, two large, circular Openings, overgrown. 
with Moſs and wild Shrubs; near him is a large Tree, and by it a Lau 


rel, whereon hangs his Garment, and below, on the Ground againſt 


the Body, his Lyre. The Ground of the Picture opens a large Plain, 


bounded to the left with a Wood running up to the Point of Sight, 


juſt by the aforeſaid large Tree, where the River Eurotas is gliding 


from left to right. On the right Side of the Piece forwards, we place 
a large 1 on a broad Pedeſtal, whereon lies Hyacinthus's Gar- 
ment, anc 

an Haſcl-wand, muſical Inſtruments, and mulical and other Books. 


The 


againſt it a Javelin, and on the Ground a Bow and Arrows, 
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The Coit flung at the Vouth is ſeen rebounding 6 Inches from the 
Ground to the right. Behind the Sphinx ſtand an Olive and Cypreſs- 

tree: The aforeſaid Stone-work is browniſh Grey, inclining to Violet 
Apollo's Garment on the Tree is Purple, embroidered with Gold: The 
Lyre Ivory : The 3 (whoſe fore Parts only are ſeen) is in Pro- 
file, and of white Marble: The Youth's Veſtment is White, ſtriped 
with Gold, and his Garment, on the Sphinx's Back, a beautiful dark 
Violet. The whole Ordonnance ſhews a bright and clear Sky 3 the 
Light comes from the right; and the Point of Sight is in the 
middle. | 3 


| | Explanation of the Fable. 


Hyacinthus, who, according to the Poets, was metamorphoſed by 
Apollo into a Flower of that Name, is a true Emblem of Wiſdom; 
for Apollo preſiding over the Muſes and Learning, Hyacinthus is repre- 
ſented to us as a Youth beloved by him for his Beauty, having his natu- 
ral Faculties as yet uncorrupted, as being a Child without Judgment or 
Diſcretion, yet beautiful ; exalting his Mind, in order to contemplate 
himſelf. Whence we learn, that when the Senſes forſake the Follies 
of Vouth, they bring forth the Flower of Wiſdom, adorned with 
Virtue, whoſe Immortality is, by Writers, ſacred to all Ages. 


Further Notes. 


| bd he Uſe of the Bot.] Latona had two Children by Jupiter, Apolls 
and Diana, both expert Archers. 

The Gift of Prophecy.| Apollo was eſteemed the God of Prophecy 
and Oracles, on account of the Delphic Oracle, to which, People from 
all Parts reſorted, in order to know Things paſt, preſent, and to come. 
| The Art of Singing.| Apollo is, from Tigheſt Antiquity accounted 
the chief Muſician, in ſinging as well as on ſtringed Inſtruments. 

[ Principally Mi, reftling.| This Word has divers Alluſions; but in ge- 
neral implies any bodily Exerciſe anciently practiſed in the Grecian 
Games, as, playing at Coits, Leaping, Dancingyſſghting with the Fiſts, 
Wreſtling, Sc. | * 

: [Sitting on a Swan he ſhould behold, &.] The Ancients have, not without 
| Reaſon, conſecrated the Swan to Apollo. 1. Becauſe he (being the Sun) 
gives all Things Life, according to the Saying of the Philoſopher, 
— TZ he Sun and the Man bring forth the Man. — 2, By the — 
| an 
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and their eaſy Deaths are chiefly denoted virtuous Men, who part 
with their Lives chearfully in order to meet Immortality. | 


Animadverflon on the foregoing Picture, with reſpect to the Painter”s 


Ordonnance. | 


That the agreeable Youth is of noble ExtraQtion, his fine Mien and 
Purple Garment ſhew. ; 

His Wiſdom and Knowledge appear by the Sphinx, with the Inſtru- 
ments lying by it. ; N 
The Chaplet of Flowers ſhews his amiahalities. | 
- The Garment, he wears on this Occaſion, points ont his Virtue and 
Modeſty. | | ee 

The Oyyreds, near the Olive-tree, gives us to underſtand, that all 
ſublunary and ſenſual Pleaſures, how pompous ſoever, end in Mi- 


ſery. i | 3 
Having done with the Sun, we ſhall proceed to handle the Moon in 
the fame Manner. Daf 4 2! 1 4 D3 

The Poets differ in their Relations of this Fable of Diana and En- 
dymion, but moſtly agree in the Explanation of it, as I ſhall now ſhew: 
hey ſay, that the Moon, (Diana) falling in love with the Shepherd 
Endymion, flung him into an everlaſting Sleep, on a Mount in Caria; 
named Latonia, that ſhe might kiſs him at pleaſure ;' but others repore 
otherwiſe. Pauſanias intimates, that they went further than kifhng, 
and that Endymion begot 50 Daughters on the Moon. Others affirm; 
that ſhe yielded to his Pleaſure, on Condition he made her a Preſent of 
ſome white Sheep: Tho” all be fabulous, yet it carries ſome Probabi- 
lity; for Pauſamas concludes, that Endymion was the firſt who obſerv- 
ed the Phaſes and Courſe of the Moon. Pliny alſo teſtifies, that Endy- 
mon firſt obſerved the Motions of the Moon, and learned her Nature 
and Qualities;-which gave Riſe to the Fable, that ſhe fell in love with 
him. Alexander Apbrodiſius likewiſe writes, in his Emblems, that 
5 Endymion had great Skill in Aſtronomy, and, becauſe he flept by 
8 Day, to fit himſelf for Night- obſervations, it was feigned, that he had 
it carnal Knowledge of her, © and alſo a wonderful Dream, by which, 

; being a Philoſopher, he got that Knowledge: Others ſay, that he was 
out a poor Shepherd, (as Seneca, in his Tragedy of Hyppolitus) tho'a King's 


Fun) Son, and that he dwelt on Mountains and in ſolitary Places, the better 
ner, o Obſerye the Moon's Motions. The learned F. Galtruchalthus h 

g . it, — The Fable, ſays he, teſtifies, that Diana fell in love with th 
* No. 5. N | Shepherd 
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embrace the Youth; and in her left Hand is a * Siſtrum; her Aſpect 
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Shepherd Endymion, who, for too great . with Juno, was 
by Jupiter condemned to eternal Sleep; but ſhe hid him in a 
Mount, in order to ſcreen him from her Conſort's Wrath. The Truth 
is, that Endymion obſerved nicely the Moon's Motions ; and therefore 
uſed to paſs whole Nights in "> { na Places in the Contemplation of 
her; which Circumſtance gave Riſe to the Fable. Let this ſuffice for 
the Story, the Parts and Ordonnances whereof follow. | 


Table, or Ordonnance, of DiAN A and ENDYMION. 
LA | 
Endymion, Son of JW, King of Elis, a beautiful and well-ſhaped 
Youth, is lying aſleep on his upper Garment, on a near Mount, on the 
right Side of the Picture; under his Arm is a Jacob's Staff, a Crook 


near him, and at his Feet a large Celeſtial Sphere, and ſome Books Y 

and Papers, whereon appear Characters and Diagrams. He is in Profile, ft 

his upper Parts ſomewhat raiſed, and he leans, with his left Ear a little 

forward, on his left Hand ; his right Leg is extended, and the left lift- -, 
c 


ed up; he is all in the Shade of the Trees, except his right Leg and 
half that Thigh, and receives ſtrong Reflexions from the Moon. Di- 
ana, a little off, (not in her Huntin Flabit, or ſitting by him and kiſſin 
him, with the half Moon on her Head, as uſually repreſented) —. 
deſcends from the Clouds, with a full Moon behind her as big as 
herſelf, and ſurrounded with Stars, with the Attendance of Love, (or 
Cupid) ſhe is in a fronting Poſition, bending a little forward, with 
her left Knee on a low Cloud; her Arms wide open, as if about to 


is beautiful and gay, and full of Deſire, being lighted by a Sun-ſet as 
well as Cupid, who is deſcending with her'on her right Side, with his 
Face towards her, and holding, -in his right Hand behind: him, his 
Bow downwards, and in his left, (which comes forwards) an Arrow, Deca 
with which he points at the fleeping Youth ; he flies ſomewhat oblique- Tt 
oh with his upper Parts from her, with his Legs ſeen hindward thro' allo 
the Cloud. A Boy, ſtanding on Endymion's right Side, looks to the 
left at the Goddeſs ; his left Elbow drawn bak, and a Finger on his 
Mouth, and with his right Hand lifting up the Boughs hanging at the 
Youth's Head ; when another behind Diana, a little to the left Side, 


is pulling off her Garment, a Flap whereot twines about her right 
P Thigh 


| ® Sifrum is a muſical Infrument, generally repreſented in the Hand of Vi; as we fee in Me- 
dals and other Antiquities. | | 
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* which is ſomewhat foreſhortened. Below this Child, on the 
left Side, where the Mount declines, ſit two other Children joining and 
blowing their Torches; and behind them appears the Offskip, being a 
Valley with a low Horizon. The Sphere, Books and Papers lying to 
the left at Ladymion's Feet, are (with a ſmall Part of the Mount 
which comes forwards) in the Light; the Youth's Garment (of which 
a Part covers his Privities) is Purple; that of the Goddeſs? Sky-colour. 
The Sun is low, proceeding from the right. | 


= 


Explanation of the Fable _ 


By Endymion we may underſtand a virtuous Mind, which the hea- 
yu Spirits endeayour to careſs and kiſs through Violence of Af. 
ection. 

The high Mount implies, that when the Soul aſcends to Heaven, 
the Body is ſeized with heavy Sleep or Death; for ſince the Body hin- 
ders a perfect Union with God, it follows, that as ſoon as the Soul 
has diſengaged itſelf, it goes eaſily and quietly to Heaven. 

Diana, by her Increaſe and Decreaſe, repreſents the Changeableneſs 
of Things; for the Greek Poets aſſerted, that Zupiter, ſeeing Diana go 
naked and indecently for a Virgin, charged Mercury to make her a 
Garment, and that, tho? he made her ſeyeral, yet none would fit, becauſe 
her Shape was always changing ; wherefore her Figure is a natural 
Emblem of Increaſe and Decreaſe, and of the Mutability of worldly 
Things. This Figure has alſo other neceſſary Uſes, with reſpect to 
human Life; as St. Ambroſe intimates, who, from the Example of the 
Moon, (whoſe Light is variable, always increaſing or decreaſing) 
_ that nothing in the World is ſtable, but all Things ſubject to 

ay. 

The Si/trum in Diana's Hand (the Uſe of which lies in the Motion) 
alſo denotes the Viciſſitude of worldly Things, and their continual 
Deſtruction and Renovation. Others think, that the SHrum ſignifies, 
the Sound, which the Moon cauſes in the Courſe of the Heavens. 

In ſuch a Manner as this, ſhould all Hiſtories, Fables and Fictions 
be examined, if the Artiſt aim at Reputation. I think, I have given 
the Curious Satisfaction enough in two Examples; for ſhould I 
go further, the Subject wail not only be tireſome, but ſwell 
as big as the whole Work; wherefore, for Variety, we ſhall pals to 
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c HAP. XVII. Rules for the Management of ſmalt Figures in 6 
large Compaſs ; and the contrary. "at 


"TO"HERE' a great Difference between the ＋ of a good 
Painter, and that of a mere Deſigner, with reſpect to Or- 
donnance; the former proceeds by the eſtabliſhed Rules of Art, 

the latter only aims at what is Deſigner- like; the one is Maſter of 

Principles and Rules, the other is ignorant of both ;. the Deſigner con- 

ſiders only what relates to Relief (being a Stranger to the Natures: and 

Effects of Stuffs, Colours and Tints) and therefore hes muſt find all 

Things by means of Lights and Shades only: But a Painter has more 

Liberty and Advantage; becauſe he can, belides the Shades, effect eve · 

ry thing by his Colours and Tints. But the Difference is further vi- 

lible from the Sets of Prints daily publiſhed, whether in Landskip, 

Perſpective- Views, Architecture, 2 or ancient or modern Story; 

in all which, che Deſigner generally travels the old Road of Compoſi- 

tions, and the Etcher or Engraver as cloſely follows him; but when 

a good Painter handles them; all the Parts will be improved and be- 

come more excellent, as well the Invention, Ditpolition and Harmony, 


as even the Motions; by which Means, a Perſon. of ſmall Abilities 
cannot but be better pleaſed, and often, for the ſake of one or two 


fine Prints, buy. a whole Set; as in Oudaen's Book of the Nomai 
Might, in which; one Plate, engrav'd by Abraham .Blote/ing, does, by 
32 and Elegance, eclipſe all the reſt; and this is the more 
remarkable, becauſe in his Medals the Figures are ſfaded not with 
Hatching, but with a thick Stroke and Touch on the ſhady Side. 

Now, agreeable to the Title of the Chapter, we ſhall paſs to the 
neceſſary Management of an Ordonnance with large Figures in a ſmall 
Compaſs It muſt be granted, that an Ordonnance in a lange Extent, 


requires more Circumſtances than a ſmaller, alrho? in either, the chief 


Matter lie but in three or four Figures; for what in the former comes 
cloſe and filling, muſt in the latter be ſpread, in order to fill up a 
large Space; and to do this artfully, we are obliged to introduce other 
By- works, and thoſe (tho? inſignificant, yet probable,” and nat repug- 
nant to the Subject) tending to explain the Story; for Inſtance, in a 
Landskip, to introduce ſome Buildings, Fountains, Pyramids or Sta- 
tues; or in an Hall, or other large. Apartment, Hangings, _— 
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fails, whoſe Bow, Arrows and extinguiſhed] Torch, nay Deen 
Garland of Roſes, the tramples undet Foot; Mars, tho? ſetrethy-plea — 
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Baſs-reliefs, and ſuch like, eicher for Ornament, or to make larger 
Grouping; in ſhort, any thing that will entertain the Eye, ſince /ma/l. 
Figures, in a large Compaſs, are not of tbemſelues capable of doing it : 

herefore, with reſpect to ſuch, the By-ornaments ought to be large, 
in order to create broad Lights ; yet theſe Ornaments muſt not be ſo 
monſtrous as ſome have them Who, in order to {yell the Compoſiti- 
on, make Pillars bigger than three of the Figures can, fathom, with 
Caſtle-like Capitals, and frizal Figures almoſt in full Proportion; nor 
ſo out-of-the-way as thoſe, where, in a Landskip, are ſeen Trees 3 or 
400 Feet high; Termes, mere Coloſſuſes, and Pyramids higher than 
any in the World; to which add, Houſes in the Offskip, where, be- 
fore People can poſſibly approach them, they mult be loſt by Diſtance. 
But this is egregious Conduct; for we ſhould always bring together 
ſuch Parts or Objects as neither {jen the Figures, or cauſe any Objtrufti- 
on in the Compotion; I large Compaſs mult either look. 
large, or elſe be filled and adorned in a moderate Manner, as we ſhall 
ſhey in two Sketches of the monrning'/a@wus, Plate X VIIE each repre- 
ſented in a different Manner, to demonſtrate, that in a /arge Compaſs a 
great Maſs of Light is abſolutely neceſſar The Story is, Venus incon- 
toleable for the Death of her Adonis; even the Aid of Cupid 


ed ad the Adventure, however ptetends to ſympathize with her:inhen 
Sorrow; but in van for ſhe. ſti his OHers, and puſhes him: tran: 
her; ſhe veſts on the Fomb of her Lover, wherein either his Bodyris 
depolited, or (according to the Cuſtom of the Country) his. Aſbes are: 
kept in the VHrn the ochor By- work iS A Grove of Cy preſs and Myr⸗ 
tles za from the Urn might procerd a Sprig of the Flower which is a 
kribed tochim, ſinte it owes its Origin to his Blood. 44 „ 1271 
On à due Compariſon of , the Plates, we muy diſcoyer che Diffe tene: 
between the two Compoſitions; in the uppermoſt the Maſe of Ligbt 
is neither ſo large, or tpread as im the undermoſt; which: proves, that 
in a greut and cloſe Qudonnance ii a ſmall r lack + 
2 great NES of Light is not neceffary;,. much les By-Wworks, in fordern 
to encreafe it; becauſe thei.Figures; there principally governance 


ing large, have on that Ocealſion, the greateſt Force, as well inches 


Execution, as Beauty and Colouring; the By-works ſerving to ſhew the 
Place and- Oocaſion, but not to draw the Eye: Mhence, Eis caſy te ee 
that Hat . creates Pecorum andb Elegance in the one: appears inſigniſ- 
cant and diſagreeable in the other; I ſpeak of the LA one Which 
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requires a diſtinct Management in both; wherefore, ſince in a large 
Compaſs, the By-ornaments make the greateſt Part, they muſt con- 
ſequently cauſe greater Maſſes of Light there; and contrarily, in a 
ſmall Compaſs, where the By-works are leaſt, the main Light ought 


to take the Figures only. And to confirm this, I mult ſay, that what 


in the undermoſt Rypreſentation pleaſes the Eye, and ſets off the Com- 
poſition (even were I as large again) is only cauſed by the Light, be- 


cauſe the By-works, being the moſt, abate the Light of the Furs; | 


which having in the upper,* with the dark Tomb, more Force, 
muſt create ſuch a Confation as to weaken the Strength of the prin- 
cipal Figures. In a Word, the larger the Figures, the more Shade 
ought to be about them; and of Conſequence, the ſmaller the Figures, the 


more Light. 


ett. 
—@n. 


CH AP. XVIII. Of the Ordonnance of Hiſtories, Pourtraits, Still. 
Life, &c. in a ſmall Compaſs. 
* RE we end this Book, or leave this Subject, 'tis proper to con- 
ſider further, whether it be not more artful to repreſent a Sto 
natural and cloſe in a {mall Compaſs than a larger; which I thi 
to prove from the Examples of Raphael, Caracci, inichino, Pouſ- 
fin, Le Brun, and other excellent Maſters. Moreover daily Experi 
confirms it. It's certainly troubleſome to be confined to a ſmall Com- 
— eſpecially to thoſe who affect to load their Compoſitions, becauſe 
Luargeneſs is very entertaining to the Thoughts: the Difference between 
both Managements is the ſame as painting as big as the Life and in 
little, where we ſee that in the former lies the moſt Art, ſince we can 
more eaſily go from the large to the ſmall, than contrary, tho' both 
be done from the Life. The Caſe of theſe two Artiſts is like that of 
a 8kilful Steerſman, who, capable of wreſtling with Storms and Dan- 
gers, fails unconcernedly in ſmooth Rivers ; when a meer Ferry-man 
would be put to his Shifts to ſteer on the Ocean: He then is happieſt, 
who has been always uſed to large things, ſince the 2 1 from 


them like an inland River, which loſes its Strength the er it 
from its Spring; of which the old Maſters were not inſenſible, who, 


tho' much employ'd in ſmall Painting, yet lay in for large Work, be- 
ing conſcious, that what required the moſt Trouble and Skill, got them 


the greater Name and Profit, 
$2119? The 
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near, it raiſes Love, Pity, Anger or any other Paſſion, as if we 
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The Force of a large Painting beyond a ſmall one, and its Advan- 


tages are thele : 
1. The Natural Repreſentation has a better Effect; for — it 
di 


pathized with the Story. 

2. It raiſes the Maſter's Fame. 

Laftly, The Work is much eſteemed. 

It were needleſs to mention other Advantages; wherefore Iſhall confirm 
my Opinion by Examples. We read of a Picture of Stratonica, that 
the Sailors in a Storm took it for a Deity, and accordingly worſhipp'd 
it. And that in Zuno's Temple, her ſtanding Figure was ſo artfully 

inted, that her Eyes ſeemed to look every Way, and at any Be- 
folder wherever he placed himſelf, appearing ſevere to the Criminal, 
and gentle to the Innocent. The Reaſon of which Effects is, that the 
two Pictures were ſo highly finiſhed, and had fo natural an human 
Shape, that they ſeemed to be rather Fleth and Blood, and to have 
Motion, than to be Paintings. 

This ſhews what Influence large Repreſentations have on the Senſes ; 
let us now ſee what Paſſions Curio/ty raiſes, as in this Example; I ſup- 

ſe a murther'd Corps lying ſomewhere ; near it a Perſon weeping ; a 

ittle further, the Seizure of the Murtherer ; and the People running 
ſome towards him, others towards the Body. Now it may be nh 
whether all theſe Circumſtances do not ſufficiently ſhew the Fact, 
without other Perſons, or greater Paſſions: To which, I an{wer nega- 
tively; for we ought to ſee whether the wounded Perſon be dead, or 
not, and in what Part wounded ; next, whether I know the Aſſaſſin; 
whether the Woman lamenting him be of Quality, or ordinary, and 
whether ſhe be related to the wounded Perſon; accordingly comin 

nearer, I think I know him; I am aftrighted ; I behold the Wound: 
which appears ghaſtly to me, and am the more affected by the Tears 
of the troubled Woman, who ſtands at his Head; I look for the Mur- 
therer with Concern and Revenge, and ſee him dragg'd in Irons betwten 
two Officers; he looks pale, and his Heart forebodes the worſt ; in 
fine, eyery one is variouſly affected, ſome concerned, others indiffe- 
rent with reſpect to the Fate of the wounded, or darker Now, 
if ſuch a Variety of Objects occur in a ſimple Accident, what Force 
mult the Life have, when ſeen near in ſuch a Repreſentation, eſpeci al- 
1 if naturally expreſt? But we need not wonder, that fo few tread in 
that old Path, fince they ſeek Eaſe, and want the Ambition to excel 


by an exact Inquiry into Nature, 
| I once 
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-- T'onee thought I got Reputation by painting ia little, but was aſ⸗ 
terwards convinced that large Work, or the Life ſeen near, was- the 
ſureſt Way to Excellence; but Envy and Strife ſtopp'd my Career ; 
What the Painters in large fn theſe Countries merit, may be eaſily 
determined, ſince few of them do it maſterly, thro? Ignorance of the 
true antique or beautiful Life; by true Antique I underſtand, perfect 
Antiquity without Mixture of modern Mode; not Venus with ays, 
Mays in a Suit of Armour, Pallas in a Straw-hat, c. which is a | 
Choice that can never get Reputation; becauſe ſuch a Maſter has | 
no thorough Knowledge of the Life, nor brings Work enough into | 
his- Ordonnances. If he get a bold and light Pencil, that's thought : 
ſufficient ; his Drawings are commonly fo ſlight, that they diſcover lit- . 
tle more Light than What is neceſſary for the moſt relieved Parts, ? 
without Regard to half Tints, tender Parts and ſoft muſcling; and 1 
from theſe — s he paints as big as the Life; whereby he is ob- E 
liged to ſupply, as be can, all the other Requiſites which in the Life he n 
flighted; thus the Compoſition comes out lame, and what makes it * 
work, his Averſion to Draperies, and beautiful Folds, which are ſo C 
raceful in a Picture, and fo eafily to be Had from the Life! But Dra- 
Fre ſays he, are Trifles; as they fall out, let *em paſs; if xis not 
_ it may ſerve for Woollen; and if for neither, tis at leaſt 
ä But When on the contrary; I view the old Maſters' Works, what a 
vaſt Difference do I not diſcover ! What Pains have they ſpared to han- 
dle their Subjects properly! Tis true, they admitted not of many 
Circumſtances in their Compoſitions, but, what they did, were perfect- 
ly artful, elegant and natural. View but Caracci's Woman by the Well ; 
Raphachs Simon Magus; Dominichino's* Judith, Ziba, Efther and 
David; Pouſſin's Efther and Abaſuerus; or Le Bruns beautiful Death 
of Sr. Stephen; how wonderful, expreſſive, noble, natural and cloſe they 
are ordered, and that with large Figures. All which plainly proves, 
that painting as big as the Life is much preferable to that in Little, and 
that he, who has made the former his Practice, can eaſily perform 
the latter, tho' he in Little cannot fo eaſily give into the large. To * 
have a fine and natural Expreffion in Little is certainly commendable ; | 
but *tis more eaſy to mark out a Camp, and draw up- an Army for 
Battle in a large Plain than in a narrow Compaſs; a ſpread Army is 
weak, but Cloſenel of Troops makes it ſtrong; whetefore in narrow 
and ill ſituated Places, a General muſt ſhew his utmoſt Conduct. We 
uſually ſay, that the beſt Writers and Poets are ſhart'and —_— * 
8 : ; ICK, 


Chap. 19. Of Ordonnance, or Compoſition. d Tor 
Muſick the ſame, perfect Harmony gigs in four Parts, Whetkhel vo- 
my 


cal 6r inſtrumental ; *tis likewiſe mor „to compoſe a Piece in few 
than many Diviſions. . | 1128 bun 
Cbbarles du Gardin was exceeding fine in Little, and yet he had a 
great Inclination to imitate the large Manner; but he did not ſucceed. 
Mieris, the famous Painter in Little, loſt all his Credit with his Patron 

the Duke of Tuſcany, by his Pourtraits in full Proportion; and fo it 

has happened to others, Thoſe who practiſe in Little, uſe ſmall Pup- 
pets for their Layman, but not Puppet-drefles; their Academy-figures 
are drawn on white Paper, uncertainly ſnaded. without Mezzo-tint or 
Tenderneſs, and no higher finiſhed than ſerves their Turn: Others, 
who fancy they know better, and, as if they had a Notion of broad - 
Management, ſharpen the Extremities of their Figures and darken a 
little againſt the Light, having no need of a ſecond Tint ; becauſe their 
Figures ſhall not round. Once, as I was drawing at the Academy, I 
met with a Perſon who managed in that Manner, and I deſired he 
might be, asked (becauſe yery, underſtood not the Language of the 
Country) why he did not finiſh his Figures better, ſince he had Time 
enough for it? Whoſe Anſwer was, he had no Occaſion for more Fin.ſh- 

ing, as painting ſmall Things, one, two or three Foot high at fur- 
theſt. I then cauſed him to be asked, that _— he were to do 
ſomething larger, whether he would not be at a lols ? He anſwered ; that 

he hoped he ſhould not, as long as he kept to his Text: -Which indeed 

was Truth, as appeared in the Conſequence ; for having an Opportu- 
nity afterwards to paint ſome Figures in full Proportion, there was no 
more in them than in his Drawings, which were his Models. - More 
Inſtances of this Kind were ſuperfluous, fince 'tis hoped the better Ad. 
viſed will conduct their Studies rightly in a due Examination of the 
Life, in order to qualify themſelves for larger — £003 
This Obſervation touching ſmall and large Compals, is not only uſe- 
ful in Hiſtory, but alſo in Landskip, Pourtraiture, Flowers, Fruit, 
Shipping, Architecture; in fine, in all Parts of Painting. | 
| | x 3 { The 121033 
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CHAP. XIX. Of the Divifion of Hiſtory. 


N all Things we ſhould obſerve Order; which ſome proceed in, ac- 
1 cording to 2 Fancies, and others act counter to Rules, dot 
) MW knowing, that Things are eſtabliſhed thus and thus, by an univerſal 
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Conſent ; and Why: He, who thinks himſelf to do as he pleaſes,” may 
indeed paint Jupiter with a Fool's Cap, and a yellow or green Garment ; 
and — in a purple Drapery, and ſo forth; becauſe there's no other 
Puniſhment for him but his Ignorance : But a well-adviſed Artiſt will 
make better Inquiries, that he may juſtify his Work, or that the 
Work may ſpeak for itſelf. Let us love Vertue, ſays Horace, for 
the ſake of Vertue, and ſhun Vice, not only for fear of Puniſhment, 
but alſo for the Odium it carries. Altho' no one need fear corporal 
Puniſhment for diſorderly Management of Hiſtory, yet he is not free 
from the Reproach of and Blunder, a Puniſhment great e- 
nough to a generous Mind; wherefore we ſhould ſubmit to eſtabliſhed 
Order, as the Conductor of our Studies, the ſureſt Way being beſt, 
and the beaten Road neareſt. If a good Hiſtoriographer, in compiling 
a Story, make an orderly Diviſion of his Materials, *ere he begin to 
write; diſpoſing firſt the general Heads, and then the particular ones; 
afterwards, the Incidents, and which of them are principal, and how 
many; and which of them happened Without, and which Within- 
doors; moreover conſidering, whether the Story throughout is to be 
handled in all its Circumſtanaes in a certain Number a or in 
ſome principal ones only; as whether he will contract Homer's 24 Books 
into 12, Virgil's 12 into 6, or Ovid's 15. into 7 or 8, at pleaſure; ſo a 
judicious Painter, in handling a magnificent N ſhould make him- 
felf Maſter of the true Contents and Meaning of it ; as whether the 
Parts be few or many; if many, whether he cannot bring them into 
a ſmall Compaſs; and if few, whether he cannot add to them: More- 
over he is to conſider, which are the principal Parts, and what can be 
left out, in order to reduce them to ſuch a proper Number as will an- 
ſwer his Purpoſe; always remembring, in caſe he ſhould fall ſhort, 
that he may uſe any Licence that is not againſt Nature and Reaſon, even 
to make two Incidents out of one, when Occaſion require. 


5 


We are therefore to eſtabliſh it for a general Method, in handling a 
thorough Hiſtory, divided into 3, 4 or 5 Ordonnances, more or lels, 
that the firſt Picture muſt always ſhew the Drift, State and Place of Acti- 
en; and the laſt, the Conclulion of the whole Story. 3 

Large Hiſtories, ſuch as of Foſeph, Alexander, Hercules, and others, 
which beſt become Palaces, Saloons, Apartments and Galleries, can- 
not be handled in a ſingle Piece, becauſe of the Variety of Accidents 
they contain, which muſt he continued in ſeveral Pictures, whether in 
Tapeſtry or Painting. Again, if the Gods come in Play (which fre- 


quently happens) the Cieling is proper for them; taking Care, that Sol 
Jad. uc 2 | er 
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cher the Beginning or Concluſion of the Story be over the Chininey, 
as I ſhall more largely ſhew in the Book of Cieling· painting. 
There are many fuch long Stories in Homer, Vitgil, Apuleius, Taſſo, 
even in Scripture itſelf: Now if we would chuſe two Incidents out of 
any of them, or make two Compoſitions, and thoſe to be hang'd to- 
gether, we ought in the firſt to reprefent the moſt remarkable Part, 
whether it be the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, 4th or 5th Accident, according, as it. 
happens, ſo that its Fellow may be the laſt; as the End of Adonis, 
or his Death; the Fall of Phaeton, or his Grave; Sardanapalus burn- 
ing himſelf; Aneas's Deification r F and, in 
ſacred Story, Solomon's offering to the Ido Rinaldo =" 

Here *tis neceſſary to be obſerved, that all Hiſtories have two con- 
trary Beginnings and Concluſions; ſome, a ſorrowful Beginning and a 
joyful Exit; others, contrary ; to which add a third, which are neither 
joyful nor ſorrowful. The Story being divided into three Accidents, 
the firſt ſhould ſerve as an Introduction to what we intend to treat of; 
in the ſecond ſhould appear the main Action; and the third ſhould turn 
in the happy or miſerable Event: For Inſtance ; we may repreſent Tu- 
lius Ceſar entring on the Government; next, his Condition, or fur- 
ther Promotion; ally, his Death. We can alſo divide a Story into 
four Parts or Stages, as the Birth, Riſe, Life and Death of a vulgar 
or — Be t perfect il Ua 
But frve Mͤdivi ons are the moſt perfect; more are ſuperfluous; becauſe 
any ory may be ſufficiently repreſented in five 1 Parts ; thus, the 
Perſon's Beginning in the firſt; his Riſe in the ſecond ; his Condition 
in the third ; bis Fall in the fourth ; and his End in the fifth ; as we 
— further illuſtrate in the Chapter of fellowing or matching of 
ieces. 3 

In repreſenting an Hiſtory the Artiſt is not always confined to the 
Laws 1 written Story; a good Hiſtoriographer is obliged to go thro” 
with all the particular Facts from the Beginning to the End, in a fſuc- 
ceſſiye Order; a Painter, contrarily, has a greater Liberty of Choice, 
lince tis indifferent to him, whether he falls upon the Beginning, mid- 
dle or End of a Story; and therefore ſometimes begins where he 
pleaſes ; picking out of the Story what beſt ſuits his Intention, either 


what went before, now is in Action, or muſt be in Conſequence; being 


obliged to exhibit no more out of the Whole, than can be ſeen toge- 
ther at one View. | | | | 
Horace divides the Drama into five Acts. The firſt containing the 
Senſe and Introduction of the Storys in the ſecond is the 3 
| O 2 | | Conle- 
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Conſequence, ariſing from the firſt ; in the third, the Contention or 
Diſpute; in the fourth is ſeen at a Diſtance the Iſſue of the Story; 
and in the fifth, the Cataſtrophe or Concluſion either in Sorrow or 
Joy. But the Drama differs from a Painting in this; that the one con- 
tains in each Act a particular Time, Place or Action; and the other 
exhibits only a momentary Action. 

The Diviſion of the EO into five Acts is not without Reaſon, 
from the Example of the Sun's Courſe; which begins with Day-break ; 
ſecondly aſcends all the Morning; thirdly, has a Meridian-altitude ; 
fourthly, declines in the A ; laſtly, ſets in the Evening. 

He who would act ſure and or krly ſhould uſe the following Means; 
which beſides the Truth of the Story, will furniſh him with Plenty of 
houghts. 


1. The Time. 2. The Place of Adiion. 3. The Conditions of the 


Perſons concerned. 

By the Time we underſtand either the paſt, preſent, or to come; 
and therein, a Diviſion into Night, Morning, Noon and Evening ; 
alſo into Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter ; and into Months, 
Weeks, Days, .. | 3 
As for the Place, we muſt conſider, whether it be in Europe, Aſa, 
Africa and America; whether in Town or Country, Within or With- 
out-doors; in ſtately or vulgar Buildings, or a Mixture of hoth. 

In the Conditions of Perſons we meet with great and illuſtrious ones, 
as. Emperors, Kings, Princes, Senators, Generals, Ec. as alſo Deities 
and High-prieſts, male and female ; in the ſecond Tire, Nobility, 
Merchants and Citizens; laſtly, the common People, Countrymen, 
Beggars, &c. In theſe Orders of Men, we diſtinguiſh between great 
Kings and leſs, and the ſame in the other Conditions; and divide them 
again into old, middle-aged and young. Among People in general 
we find tall, middle-{iz'd, ſhort, chick, ſlender, well and miſhapen, 
healthy and ſickly, ſenſible and fooliſh; all differing as well in their Na. 
tures and Humours, as in their Countenances and Shapes. 5 
We may add, in the fourth Place, the Manners of each, and the 
particular Cuſtoms of Nations, whether of Romans, Greeks, Perſians, 
Armenians, Germans, &c. together with their Dreſſes, | conſiſting of 
Various Stuffs, as Silk, Linnen, courſe or fine Woollen-cloth, long or ſhort. 
: Laſtly, the Knowledge of Phyſiognomy, Perſpective, Geometry, 
Architecture, Anatomy, Proportion, Colours, Harmony, Reflexions, 


and every thing that occurs in the Chapters treating of thoſe Particu- 


lars; which we ſhall not here repeat. 


It 
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It no remains only to be obſerved; firſt, that there are two Sorts 
of Pictures, natural and unnatural. Secondly, what good Hiſtories 
are, in order to ſhew their Continuance in one Painting. The natural 
Pictures are thoſe, in which we exhibit the Nature of a Story or Acci- 
dent by a ſingle Paſſion, i. e. by a ſingle Repreſentation of the Perſon on 
whom the Streſs lies. The unnatural are thoſe, wherein the ſame Per- 
ſon is repreſented more than once, and thereby two Accidents mixed 
together which happened at different Times, as the one by Day, and 
the other by Night; which is contrary to Nature, and wherein 1s often 
uled more { Gas one Point of Sight. | Secondly, the moſt pertinent and 
intelligible Hiſtories are ſuch as that of Heliodorus, deſcribed in the 
Maccabees, when he was puniſhed by the Angel ; to which add, the 
High- prieſt proſtrate before the Altar, intreating the Almighty ; and 
further, the Widows and Orphans, lamenting and crying ; all this 
ſhews the Continuance of the Hittory, and may be brought into one 
Piece. Another may be, that of Pompey, where he is burning all the 
Letters and Papers of Perpenna in his Sight, and then ordered him to 
be carried to — Puniſhment : And many others. | 


— * '4 


CHAP. XX. Of the Odbſervables in a Frontiſpiece-plate. 


YINCE we have treated of many Particulars, and their Requi- 
ſites, it will be proper here to ſubjoin the Diſpoſition of Objects 
in a Frontiſpiece- plate, and their obſervables, as being of a diffe- 

rent Nature from other Ordonnances,' and tending in all Reſpects to 
embelliſh the Book only; like a fine Garden-walk, where the Ob- 
jects, whether Vaſes, Statues, Trees, &c. are placed to anſwer their 


rarer 6 2 «4 © T7 121 | ; 

he Figure which denotes the Subject of the Book, ought by all. 
means, as the principal, to appear in the middle of the Plate, ſet off 
by other By-ornaments : Over Head or beneath muſt be a large Table 
or flat Face, with the Book's Title thereon, either in thick black Let- 
ters, or elſe. double. lind ones, and the other Figures, which ſerve for 
Illuſtration, placed of equal Height on each Side, either ſtanding or 
fitting: Thus much for the fore — The Offskip, having little 
Concern in the Matter, we may diſpoſe where we think proper with 
low or riſing Grounds, in order thereby to give the Uniformity of the 
Subject greater Luſtre, and a Painter- like Decorum: The principal 


Viſto 


_— 
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Viſto ought to be in the middle; but, if two are neeeffary for the fake 


of ſhewing ſomething in the Offskip, they muſt be on each Side, and 


But we muſt take eſpecial Care, that the Title be encompaſſed with 

Architecture, or Rockage, or Trees; or at leaſt remain within the 
fore Ground, which we ought-to conſider as a Theatrical Stage opened 
on one or both Sides with a Curtain, ſometimes ſetting it off with a 
colonaded Frontifpiece, or elſe incloſing it in a Moulding or Compart- 
ment; in which Caſe there ſhould always be a ſounding Fame, either 
before or behind, let the Subject of the Book be what it will: Even 
the Fame alone with the Title of the Book will look more proper, 
than the Figure of the Book without the Fame. 

It looks well to inſcribe the Title in the Pendant of the Trumpet, 
when 'tis in the middle of the Plate, and in donble-ftrok'd Letters ; 
but if it happen to be on a Side of the Plate, tis improper. The ca- 
pital black Letter ſuits the middle and bottom of the Plate; however, 
when the Title muſt be placed high, the open Letter is beſt, becauſe 
the other would take the Eye too much, and weaken the reſt of the 
Work. Thus much in general. | 
With reſpect to Particulars we muſt obſerve, that the Figure repre- 
ſenting the Book, ſhould always poſſeſs the chief Place in the middle 
of the Plate, and that to be elevated; the Figures of-leſs Conſequence 
ſomewhat lower and further in; and thus with the others; each go- 
ing off according to its Rank, Action and Quality, to the Offskip ; and 


„ 


equally large and extenſive. 


if other additional Ornaments are neceſſary, they muſt be contrived 


here and there in Baſs-relief. 
But to explain myſelf, I ſhall give a Plate example, and take for the 
Subject a Book, entitled Ars MILITA RIA, or, 4 Treatiſe of Militar 
Exerciſe : Bellona, as the Subject of the Work, fits exalted on an high 
and large Pedeſtal, in the middle of the Plate, ſet off with all Kinds 
of warlike Inſtruments, as uſual; beneath her, on one Side, ſtands a 
Perſon in an offenſive Poſture; and on the other, a defenſive Perſon ; 
theſe three Figures make the whole Story; the latter is repreſented 
as a brave Citizen with a Table in his left Hand, whereon is drawn 
the Plan of a Fortification, and under his right Arm a Sheaf of Wheat; 
the former appears as a vigorous you M 
Staff in one Hand, and a Spade in the other, and at his Feet a Crow, 
or Wall-breaker ; on one Cite in the Offskip, is a Town-wall, and on 
the other ſome armed Men ſetting Houſes on fire; behind the former 
Rands Vigilancy, and behind the Litter Subtilty. | 3 
— | ow 


an, with a Spike-headed , 
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No we may oblerye, chat the aforeſaid Uniformity in the Figures, 


Capital 


accompanying Bellona, and which help to explain the Senſe, is una- 
yoidable ; for if one of the hieroglyphic Figures next her were ſitting, 
and the other ſtanding, it would cauſe an Abſurdity in the Ordon- 
nance ; becauſe thoſe two Figures ought to ſhew an Activity, or at leaſt 


to be in a Readineſs to undertake ſome Enterprize: Wherefore they, 
as well as thoſe behind them, muſt be ſtanding; the latter being plac- 


ed there, not as capital Figures, but to aid and ſubſerve the two o- 
thers; and therefore, being rather ornamental than neceſſary, they 
may be left out; as alſo may the Offskip, ſince the Subject ſufficient- 
ly appears without it: Nevertheleſs it may be retained when it does 
not obſcure the main Deſign; but I ſhould rather chuſe to contrive it 


in Baſs-relief in Stone-work. | 


All Frontiſpiece- plates ſhould have the three following Qualities. 
1. To delight the Eye. 5 | $2 
N 2. To tend to the Praiſe and Honour of the Author and De- 
ere i 5d 1h Gown d Bo bed yy? | | 
20 To be advantageous to the Seller. 1 
Theſe Obſervations, tho? little heeded, yet are very neceſſary, ſince 
all Things have a Reference and Tendency to ſomething; and tho', by 
a proper Application, we muſt ſhew their Qualities, as in the three In- 
ſtances aforeſaid, yet! We have a Liberty to make further Additions, if 
not foreign to the main Deſign of the Compoſition: I ſay then, that if the 
— be ſet off by an Area, Palace, or other Building, that 
Ornament muſt come on the right Side of the Plate, next to the Bind- 
ing of the Book, and run off to the left as ſcantily as the Deſign will 
U It would be improper to repreſent a Table, Pedeſtal and 
Vaſe, or ſuch like, ha/f in the Piere, unleſs the Print have a Border 


broad enough to be ſuppoſed to hide, the other half, or it were on a 


third or further Ground, We alſo; remark, that the Light falling on 
the Objects muſt be ſuppoled to come from without the Book ; that is, 
it ere from the left Side or opening of the Book, and ſhoots to the 
Ialide of jt, in; order thereby to create between them (I mean, the 
Print and the Book) a perfect Union and Sympathy; like that of the 
Soul and Body; — the Book to be the Body, and the Print the 
Soul which moves it; to which add, in Confirmation of my Poſition, 

that the Back of the Book gives Riſe to the Print and Leaves. 
Ihe Reaſon why I diſpoſe the Objects thus, whether light or heavy, 
8, becauſe L think the, contrary very improper and ill-grounded ; as the 
Jecorum of it may be ſeen in the Frontiſpiece-plate of my — 
90k; 
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Book, deſigned in that Manner; which I ſhall explain, and give à Proof 
of, in the two following Examples. 


EX AMPLE I. 


place, on the right Side of the Deſign, a fine Frontiſpiece or Porch 
of a Court or Temple, with Wings — from it on each Side; and 
on them, ſome People leaning over a Ballu 
Point of Sight, which is in the middle of the Pieee: At the Entrance 
ſtands a Prince, Princeſs or Val Virgin; and before him or her, on the 
Steps, a Man or Woman kneeling, and receiving a Staff, or a Roll of 
Paper: Fame on high ſounds towards the left; and on the ſecond Ground; 
alſo on the left Side, (but half without the Piece) ſome affrighted Peo- 
le taking their Flight. On the ſame Side, the Offskip ſhould' appear 
| Viſto-wi e, like a Gallery, up to the Point of Sight. Now, the De- 
ſign being lighted from the left, and only lightly sketehed with black 
Chalk, or a Pencil, and rubbed oft on another 5 
face the Book, and the Reverſe, the contrary. 


EXAMPLE II. Ina Lands big. 


On the right Side is a maſſy Tomb, ſupported by Sphinxes, and ſet 
off with other Stone-work, as Pedeſtals and Vaſes; the foremoſt 
whereof are more than half without the Piece; and all running to the 
Point of Sight, as in the foregoing. Behind it is a cloſe Ground of 
Cypreſs and other Trees up to the Point of Sight; and beyond it is 
the Offskip. From the left Side, on the ſecond Ground, may be ſeen 
in part * , ſome People coming forwards; as a Prieſt, Boy with ſa- 
crificing Menfils, the Ax-bearer, and Beaſts for Sacrifice. Before the 
Tomb, on the Plinth, ſhould ſtand a ſmall Altar; forwards, two or 
three Harpies taking their Flight; and from the Tomb Cupid flying 
after them, with an Arrow in his-Bow, as driving them from thence. 
Now reverſe this Drawing alſo, and then obſerve the Decorum it pro- 
—_ . 1 
Altho' this Method of proceeding be founded on Reaſon and good 
Grounds, yet, I fear, many will take it for a Chimera; on a Suppoſi- 
tion, that we pretend to amend ſomething, and lay down a — 
Law for what has been ſeveral hundred Vears left free and unlimitted; 
ſince Books may, without the aforeſaid Obſervations, be mon 

- 4 'F * N '' J 4 We 


ſtrade; all running to the 


aper, the former will 
De 
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well, and bear a Price: Again, if a Book be good and have but a Ti- 
ek op without a Frontifpiece-plate, that's enough; even a Plate 
ever ſo poorly handled will paſs, if it but ſhew what the Author treats 
of. But let me ask, whether tis not more 4 to give a Print 
great Decorum, and make it better with little Trouble, than to beat 
the old Road; eſpecially when we can ſupport it by certain Rules, 
which will diſcover the — of former Management? Some perhaps 
may lay, Why have not others mentioned this, ſince the Poſiti- 


on 18 fo poſitive? But I anſwer, that tho' many Things have been found 


out, ſomething {till remains to be diſcovered by the Studies of curious 
and inquiſitive Men. We grant, that if a Book be bad, the Frontiſ- 
piece-plate will not mend it ; however, if the Proverb may take place, 
a Thing well ſet off is half ſold ; and therefore Elegance is very neceſſary 
in all Things. 0 


Of the Repreſentations of Dreams, 5 unuſual Thoughts and 


iftions, at leiſure Times. 


Who can blame a ſtudious Artiſt for amuſing himſelf ſometimes 
with sketching odd Conceptions, or for painting them? I think it ve- 
ry commendable, and a true Token of Greatneſs of Mind, and the 
beſt Method for excelling in Deſign; it's certain, that they, who make 
their Art their Diverſion, have a double Advantage in it; becauſe 
they exerciſe their Judgments with Uſury in the — abſtruſe Deſigns 
which the Senſes can comprehend. Let us only conſider, with reſpect 
to the People, how acceptable ſuch an Artiſt muſt be, ſince moſt Men 
have an Itch for Novelties; as in Plays, which draw the greateſt Con- 
courſe of People, the more uncommon they are. If any think I ought 
rather to maintain, that ſuch Artiſts ought not to be regarded, and 
that they ſhould find their Pleaſure in better Things, let me ask in 
what ? Whether in hearing idle Talk, reading uſeleſs Books, walking 
the Streets, Sc. all which is rather waſting Time than Improvement. 
It's not unknown that Raphael, Michael Angelo, and many other famous 
Maſters, did ſometimes exerciſe their Judgments with out-of-the-way 


Thoughts; whence I infer, that they —_ it no Shame. But con- 


trarily, what good can come of exceſſive — and dipping into 
other Things, as if Painting no longer concerned us? It's certain we 


cannot ſerve two Maſters at once; and as certain, that he who ſtudies 
a difficult Point, and intends to maſter and practiſe it, muſt not at the 
lame Time, for Pleaſure, give into another which is more difficult, 

No. 5. | WET and- 
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and of a different Nature, leſt he deſtroy his firſt Point : We ought 
therefore to accuſtom ourſelves to Things which neither over-charge 
the Senſes, nor too much burthen the Memory in our Paftimes. A 

oung Artiſt, who at his Leiſure endeavours to qualify himſelf for 

Compoſitions, mult eſpecially ſhun exceſſive Drinking, hearkening 
to old Women's Tales, inquiring after News, reading * Books of 
Stories and Romances, principally, Accounts of Murthers and ſad Ac- 
eidents, Inchantments, and the like; as alſo the Grounds of Muſick: 
Wine intoxicates, ſad Tidings too much affect the Mind, and a Series 
of Troubles puts us beſide ourſelves; reading of Murthers, c. ſeizes 
the Heart, and makes us unfit for Study; —— inſtead of being 
fatisfied, is ſo craving, that when we delign ſomething ſedate, it can 
hardly find a Place in our Thoughts; and the Study of Muſick, or 
other ſuch profound Art, has too great an Aſcendant over our Senſes, 

To explain what I fay, touching the deſigning of uncommon Thoughts 
at leiſure, I ſhall give three or four Examples, each of a different 
Nature: But muſt firſt inquire, why Painters will not give themſelves 
the trouble to delign unuſual or barbarous Hiſtories, ſuch as the Indi. 
an, Japan or Chineſe; and find, that tis, becauſe no Authors have 
written any thing about them worth sketching, thoſe Nations affordin 

no other Scene than Cruelties, Murthers, Tyrannies, and ſuch like dit- 
X eeable Objects, which would rather offend than delight: Moreover, 

at the Oddneſs of their Dreſſes, Manners. and Cuſtoms do not at all 
_—_ with the Grace and Beauty of the Antique, It's certain, that 

e principal Buſineſs of an Hiſtory-painter is, to expreſs the Story with 
proper and lively Paſſions, that his Intention may appear plain and ſa- 
kisfactory to the Curious; and yet, this would be no more than the 
reading it in the Author, if the Grace of the Figures were not alſo to 
accompany it. What diiguſts in a fine Play more than ordinary Acti- 
on, bad Drefles, and a contemptible Stage? If a fine Voice be agreea- 
ble to the Ear, how charming mult it be, when the Eye ſees it come 
from a beautiful Woman: Beauty caules Love, but Detormity, Aver- 
fion. It's therefore no Wonder, that we have no Relith for ſuch 
add Subjects, ſince Europeans are too converſant - with real Beau- 

ty, to be pleaſed with ſuch Shadows and Ghoſts : Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing what is ſaid of the Figures and Hiſtories, I think it not unworthy 
a. Landskip-painter ſometimes to exhihit ſuch uncommon Landskips, 
becauſe the Oddneſs of the Grounds, Trees and Buildings found in 
them is — * moſt People, eſpecially thoſe who are converſant 
with their Hiſtory; and indeed this — of Proſpect is no ways ſo 
2 | repug- 
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repugnant to Art or Nature, as the People and their Manners, in ſpoil- 
ing the Shape which God and Nature gave them. | 
f it be ſaid, that ſuch Landskips are improper without Figures of 
the fame Country, it muſt be granted; nevertheleſs, as the By-orna- 
ments of a Landskip are uſually the leaſt regarded, I think it not dif- 
agreeable, to exhibit here and there fome of thoſe Creatures, in order 
to ſhew the Nature of the Country: A judicious Artiſt may diſpoſe 
them as he thinks beſt for the Good of the whole Picture, and the 

Pleaſure of the Eye; and becauſe thoſe Countries are well known t6 : 
Europeans, he can introduce them there, and intermix with them Tra- 
vellers from other Countries, as Per ans, Romans, Greeks, &c. who 
may add to its Improvement; as we introduce I hites into the Blacks 
Country, and Blacks into Greece. | 
- But perhaps another Difficulty may be ſtarted againſt ſuch Land- 
skips, namely, that they cannot be handled ſo natural and true, as 
where we can have the Life before us; which indeed is probable; 
however it mult be granted, that the Authors, treating of thoſe Parts, 
are ſo many and fo particular, that a Man of Judgment may gather 
ſufficient Inſtruction from them; the Temperature of the Air, Fruit- 
fulneſs of the Soil, Shape of the Trees and other Greens, and their 
Natures and Colours are plainly ſet down; and if the green happen to 
be a little lighter or darker, or the Ground more yellow or ruſſet, 
who will go about to diſprove it, if artfully managed? For my part, 
I ſhould make no Scruple to paint ſuch a Piece, ſince a Painter 
ought to {lip no 9— 8 of getting Praiſe, and wiſh to have done 
it, according to my preſent Idea of it: If we omit doing many Things 
for want of a proper Knowledge of them, what cannot the Pencil of a 
judicious Maſter do, if he will but ſet about it? Vet ſome Men will not 
o out of their old Road, as was the Caſe of a Fellow- pupil with me un- 
er my Father; who, on my asking him, why he painted not other Sub- 
jects as. well as Bible-ſtories? anſwered, that he had no Occaſion to ſeek 
after others, ſince the Bible yielded more than he could do in his whole 
Life: Which indeed was no Wonder; ſince he painted one Story ten 
times, if it pleaſed him. But we ſhall now come to the Repreſentati- 

ons we promiſed. 187 | | | 


| Remorſe of Conſcience occaßoned by an Apparition. See Plate XIX. | 


After Sextus Tarquinius had raviſhed Lucretia, the unhappy Lady 
(who had ſtabb'd herſelf in Revenge of her violated Chaſtity) 2 
2 
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ed to him, as he was lying in Bed, ſhewing her Breaſt gored with 
_ at which, he was ſo terrified, that he knew not where to 
ide. | ; 

The Figure which accompanies her holding a Dagger, with Cypreſs- 
leaves about its Head and Waſte, repreſents Deſpair, as the —— 
Pair of Compaſſes, ſticking in its Girdle plainly ſhews. Now perhaps 
It may be asked, becauſe . opening her Wound, whether the 
Dagger ſhould not become her? which I grant; as having committed 

e 3 the other's Inſtigation. It's certain, that there's no need 
of By-help, as we ſhall prove in its Place, in the Baſs-relief of Mele- 
ager, when the Miſchief is done by our own Hands; but here the 
Caſe is very different; for Meleager was there dying, and the Reyenge 
not yet executed; whereas here the Reyenge is already had, becauſe 
ſhe is producing her Wound, and therefore the greateſt Effect of De- 
Ipair is over, and ſhe ſhews him the bloody Dagger by means of De- 
6 air; which Figure would indeed be ſuperfluous, were ſhe not ſup 


{a to be ſaying, 
rate Poſture with the Dagger in her Hand, the Figure of Deſpair 
would be unintelligible, and therefore ſuperfluous. Again, it would 
be abſurd, to make her ſtab herſelf at his Bed- ſide, ſince no Spectre 
of any Perſon can appear before a Separation from the Body; where- 
fore ſhe ſhews herſelf to the Debauchee, as the Cauſe of her untimel 
Death, in order to bring him to Remorſe, and for that Reaſon Deſpair 
is repreſented in a triumphing Manner, as if ſaying, Hac invitta 
manet. _ | 

Megæra by the Bed-ſide, with her Head beſet with Serpents, ſcourg- 
ing him with a ſmoaky pitchy Torch, intimates not only Remorie, 
or Reproof, but all other inward Troubles, Grief, Rage, Horror, 


Diſquiet, Cc. | | , : 78 
8 The Lamp on the Table, and in a princely Apartment, may perhaps 
ſeem odd; nevertheleſs I think, it has a fine Effect on the forceholt.Þ; - 
gure, and alſo helps to make the Table: furniture conſpicuous, without 
hindring the other Light ; doing til] more good, 5 a Lamp, 
and having burnt a long Time without ſnuffing, and therefore caſting 
a gloomy ruſſet Light, when that of the Spectre is bituminous, burn- 
ing white and blueiſh. | 

As for the ſmall Compaſs of the Ordonnance, ſome would have filled 
a Room three times as large with thoſe four Figures ; and eyen re- 


for. 


preſented an Hall adorned. with. Pictures, er 3g Stands 


— 


This Steel did it. For if ſhe were in a deſpe- 
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for Candleſticks, Sc. and a within- door Viſto; an Italian comparted 
Floor, and many other Things. | 


Repreſentation of Vanity, 8 to the Saying, Man's Life is 8 
Dream. | a 


Alexander, repoſing on a Bed, the following 8 es ared to 
pals by him: Firſt, Time with it's Hour-glaſs N hold: 
ing a Torch; next, Yalour, followed by 44a, Africa and in 
Irons; then follow Riches and Pleaſures, and then Honour and Glory; 
the former with a Pyramid, and, the latter with a celeſtial Sphere; a 
naked Man brings up the Rear, having a dejected Look, and hug- 

ing himſelf, who, in paſſing the Bed, accoſted the Prince thus, — 
Alexander! behold me; reflect on what I was, and what I now 
am; the whole World was at my Diſpoſe; my Lalour purchaſed me the 
highe/# Honour and Glory; Riches and Pleaſures were at my Command; 
but now, in. Nakedneſs, I paſs. by as. a Shade : Sic tranſit Gloria 
Mundi. | | 

This Cavalcade I exhibit in an Hall richly furniſhed, repreſenting: 
the Figures in a waving. Motion, and skimming over the Floor, a. 
'Foot high, on a thin od ud, croſs the Picture to a Deſcent of 2 or 3 
Steps on the left Side; and thence, on the ſame Side, up to a Back- 
door on the left Side of the Point of Sight, where they diſappear. 
The Bed, a little raiſed, ſtands backward in the middle of the | 
the aforeſaid Shades are vapouriſh, but not ſharp : Forwards, on the 
left Side, I place, on a Pedeſtal, the Figure of a fitting Alexander, 
with Thunder in his Hands, a Globe in his Lap, and an Eagle by his. 
Side; and behind the Pedeſtal ſtand two Centinels in earneſt Diſcourſe, 
inſenſible of what is doing; | | 

Let it not be thought, becauſe I make the three Parts of the World 
fetter'd, that Alexander, by his Valour, ſubdued them; for, accord- 
ing to the Teſtimony of ſome Writers, he did not conquer all Va; 
nevertheleſs, that his Ambition made him hope to do it, is not impra» 
bable ; ſince he cauſed himſelf to be worſhipped as a ſecond Jupiter 
Ammon; as he himſelf has given us to underſtand by theſe Words: 


Alterius Jovis altera tela. 
I queſtion not, but that, if ſuch a ſhady, Ghoſt- like Manner be well 


executed, *twill appear very uncommon, tho? I do not lay it down as 
a Fact happening to Alexander, but give it as my own Invention. 


[ have: 


= — — 
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I have ſaid, that the Shades or Appearances walked as on a Cloud; 
by which I mean a thin Vapour, ſerving them for a Ground, and giy- 
ing a faint Shade to the Hall-floor; yet the Vapour and Ground-thade 
are of no other Uſe, than to expreſs Things in a ſupernatural Way, 
and to make a Diſtinction between real and imaginary People. 

have ſeen ſuch a Thought painted by Fordaan's; where a Man is 
dreaming in his Bed; and before it ſtood a naked Woman, appear- 
ing as a real one, who (one would think) was going to Bed to him, 
had rt the Artiſt painted there ſome Clouds, as if the were ſtanding 
in a Door of Clouds : Whence I was led to think, ſhe might be a Spec- 
tre; but then, not having a ghaſtly Appearance, I thought the had too 
great a Communication with the reſt of the Picture; ſhe was ſeen from 
Behind, and very beautifully coloured: I and others therefore conclud- 
ed, that this Woman was only a Model; to which the other Particu- 
lars were added, in order to patch up a Picture, and fill the Cloth. 
But to return to our Ordonnance. | 
My Thoughts are, that A/exander muſt not be repreſented naked on 
the Bed, but in princely Attire ; for otherwiſe the Door mult not ſtand 
open; and I am not confined to the Chamber-light, becauſe of the 


Points in View; firſt, to keep the Light as beautiful as Sun-ſhine; or 
ſecondly (which is better and more ghaſtly) to keep it ſomewhat gloomy, 
in order to expreſs naturally the Vapourineſs; and by it the Vanity 
of human Condition. | 


An odd Fable. 


The Fable-wrights tell us, that, in the Beginning of Time, a Diffe- 
rence aroſe between Apollo and Diana, both in their Youth, who 
ſhould produce the fineſt Animals, wherewith to furniſh the World; 
Jupiter, as chief Ruler in Heaven, for Paſtime allow'd it, and gave 


finally agreed, that Apollo, in the Preſence of all the Gods, ſhould 
make the firſt Eflay; and accordingly, to general Admiration, he 
produced a large Lyon: Diana ſeoftb e of it, and ſeeing the Gods 
taken up with the Sight of ſo ſtrange a Creature, and fearful that 
ſhe ſhould not produce the like, brought forth a Cat, a Creature not 
unlike the Lyon, but as much inferior in Strength and Shape, as the 
Moon is to the Sun. Whilſt the Gods were laughing at this, ollo 


was ſo nettled at the Preſumption of Diana, in thinking _ = 
| | atch, 


Shades or Spectres; wherefore, in reference to that, I have two 


them Power to do it: After many Challenges and Diſputes, it was 
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Match, that he inſtantly brought forth a Mouſe ; to ſhew, in a ſcorn- 

ful Way, that the Cat was not comparable with the Lyon: Where- 

upon Diana ſummoned all her Wit and Power to bring out a Mon- 

key; which Creature, like the former, being found to 4 very ridicu- 

lous, and her Endeavours adjudged fruitleſs by the Gods, ſhe was ſo 
erna 


ovoked, as to create an et Enmity between the Lyon and the 
onkey, and the Cat and the Mouſe. 


Ordonnance of the Fable. 


Apollo, as a Youth of about 14 Years of Age, ſtands a little to the 
left of the Point of Sight, holding in his right Hand a Scepter, which. 
reſts againſt his Hip; he ſtands in a darin = on one Leg, has a 

— and on his right Side, a little from him, ſits a large Ly- 
on. Cver- againſt Apollo, a little forward, ſtands the young Diana, 
holding up a Dart in her _ Hand, and ſeeming to call up a Mon- 
key from the Earth, who, half out of the Ground, looks grinning be- 
hind him at a Mouſe, which, becauſe of the Cat ſtanding by Diana, 
ſeems to creep away under the Legs of Apollo. 

The Deities view thoſe ftrange Things with Pleaſure 3 Jupiter and 
Juno fit by themſelves on a low Cloud in the middle: Near Apollo and 
Diana are ſeen Mercury and Aurora; and on the right Side forwards, 
Mars and Bacchus, the former lying on a Stone: Venus, attended by 
Cupid, lies on the Graſs; and next them, a little further, Ceres, ſit- 
ting in the Lap of Rhea, points and laughs at the Monkey : Between: 
theſe two and the Cloud, whereon fits Jupiter and Juno, appears 
Saturn: On the left Side forwards fits Pallas with Aſculapius, be- 
tween 1ris and Ganimedes: Behind Apollo advances Momus, ſtooping 
forwards with his Bawble upright in his left Hand, whereon he leans, 
and, looking to the right, makes a ſcornful Sneer ; his other Hand 
is wide open, with the Thumb on the Tip of his Noſe. The whole 
Aſſembly of the Gods, except Apollo, looks merry and gay. 


Emblematic Ordonnance of Folly.. 


Here we exhibit a naked young Man, ſtripp'd of all his Subſtance, . 
(which he laviſhly conſumed) appearing before the frightful Idol, 
laſh'd by Deſpair : The ſtern old Man ſtanding next it, dreſt in a black 
Garment, has his Hair and Beard plaited, and ſomewhat like a Con- 
jurer, is ſhewing the young Man a Cuſhion lying on the Ground . 

| | ce. 
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Bacchus, who, deſpitefully going from her, deny any Succour : NMeceſ- 
fty alone fits ſquat down by her, having nothing about her but a 
broken Cup and ſome creeping Inſects: The Building ſeems to be a 


ruinoub Palace; the Viſto behind the Idol is frightful enough; and 


2 how fine the Houſe on the third Ground appears, partly in the 
un, and partly in the Shade of the pleaſant Trees; methinks it has 
two Sphinxes of white Marble on two Hand-rails at the Sides of the 
Door; and on the Steps is ſeen Luxury, ſcattering Handfuls of Money 
out of the Horn of Amalthea: Wantonneſs is playing on a Timbrel to 
ſome dancing Satyrs and lewd Women: A little further under the 
Trees, ſome of the ſame Company lay, eating and carouſing like 
Brutes, by a Fountain: The aforeſaid Idol is like a Chimera, compoſ- 
ed of many improper Parts; the Head of a Frog; the upper Parts 
like a Woman's; Arms like Wings; Hands as Lyon's Paws, with one 
of which it holds up a Purſe of Money, and the other reſts on an 
Harpy; it's Legs and Feet like thoſe of a * 1 and on its Head is 
a Crown of Holm: leaves: The Prodigal is treading on a broken Stone, 

whereon appears a ſmall carved Altar, or ſome | Seeks of it: For- 
tune, deſerting him, is flying forward; at the ſame time Envy behind 
the Idol is laughing in her Sleeye. MNefarium YVite & Fortune dif- 


pendium. 


CHAP. XXI. MNeceſſary Obſervations in continuing an Hiſtory in 
ſeveral Pieces, for Halls, Galleri es, &c. | 


be one of the principal Cares of a judicious Maſter in his Com- 
| poſitions, without Deviation on any Pretence whatever, be 
the Choice, Figures, Landskip, Architecture, &c. or any thing elle; 
becauſe, as the Proverb ſays, Truth, tho* obſcured for a Seaſon, mu? 
appear. at laſt. 3 
Now, to obtain this Likelihood or Probability, beſides the Requi- 
ſites which we have in their Places already laid down, it will not be 
amiſs to obſerye, that the principal Perſonages retain their 2 and 
. | ; now! 


W E have ſeveral times aſſerted, that ſtrict Probability ought to 
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the Altar; from under which os out Thorns; on which neverthe- 
leſs he is forcing him to kneel: Nature on one Side, on the ſecond. 
Ground, lies feeble on a Dunghil, looking with Tears at Ceres and 


the ae with all its known Features, is, what maintains 


chip lr. Of bre, "Compoſition: rar 


Toben Toru, U zur haber and Colours, fim the Beginning to the Eud of 
r TI O08 HINT 
By the Fbrms we are to underſtand the Proportions of their Bodies. 
By the Characters, the Features which alter from time to time 


with their Years; from Youth to Maturity; from thence to middle 


Age; and thence to old Age. | age n eh 
By the Colors we mean, the fair, roſy, pale or brown; beſides 
long or ſhort, dark, ruſſet, light or black Hair, long or frizled Beards': 


In fine, ſuch an one muſt be known to be the ſame Perſon, thro all the 


Compoſitions, without any Alteration. 
The fame Conduct muſt be obſerved, with reſpect to the Atten- 
dants or Retinue; efpecially a black Man and Woman, who, if they 
bave any Part in the ſtately Attendance in the firſt Compoſition, muſt 
maintain that Poſt to the laſt ; becauſe, being Slaves, they are ſeldom 
exchanged ; and by their Preſence their Maſters are better known, e- 


ſpecially when they have been obſerved to attend them ſeveral times. 


lt not improper” to make mention of Blacks, both Men and 
Women, ſince they are ſeen in the Retinues of moſt People of Power 
in all Nations, the one more, the other leſs, and dreſt in a particular 
Garb, by way of Diſtinction, like great Men's Liyeries, &c. 

It's neceſſary, for avoiding Miſtakes, to know how man 2 
the whole Work takes in, and exactly to enquire into the different 
Years in which the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth Story ended, in or- 
der ta aſſign each Character its certain Age, abating for Accidents, 
which indeed fo alter People, that they get out of Knowledge; as in the 


thin and ſlender, becoming thick and fat; and in the brisk and ſpright- 


pl becoming dull and heavy; and the contrary ; and yet thoſe Acci- 
_ leave the Features, whence Likeneſs proceeds, in their Per- 
But here perhaps it . be asked, if we follow this Obſervation 
punctually, whether the Likeneſs would not be fo leſſened as to be 
quite loſt in old Age? To which I agree, fo far as reſpects the Colour 
and Fleſhineſs, the one in a greater, the n yet 


7 
de a Man ever ſo old; Wherefore, tis necefſury to make hat —— 
In the Perſons from time to time. rxamder was yery young, when 
he waged War with the Perſſaus; and! at the End of his Conqueſts, 
died in the Flower of his Age. Of Qurius und Caſar e ought to 
obſerve the ſame, tho' differing in Years from Alexander. Cin, at 
th +, of twelye, taught the Scribes and Phariſees in the Temple ; 


when 
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wn, he did his Miracles; and was, finally, accuſed, con- 


when full ö x 

demned and put to Death at about thirty. 
Laſtly, we ought to obſerve, that the Li 

times follow in a lo 


ries of Romulus, Fu 
and, in Scripture, Chri/t, Fohn, &c. of ſome of which, we have large- 


ly treated in our Book of Tables 
Ih in due Seaſon. - | 

We leave it now to any one's Ju 
the aforeſaid Obſervations are in the | | 
in we muſt alſo take Care, that the Horizon through the whole Work 
be of one Height, and level with the 
veral times-ſajd in its Place. 
Ihe ſame Conduct as we hav | 
fo all immoveable Objects belonging to the Story; for Inſtance, if the 
general Subject require, that a Palace or Houſe muſt come in more 
than once, tis neceflary that it always keeps its firſt Form and Station, 
only altering the Point of Sight, as we would ha 
Front or Rear, or in Flank, either near or diſtant. . \. 

The Orders and Ornaments of Architefure likewiſe come under the 
ſame Regulation; for the Frontiſpiece, Balcony, Porch, Steps, Rails, 
Balluſtrades, Statues, Windows, &&c.- muſt remain the ſame in each 


Co 
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fe and Atchievements ſome- 
Series of Years, and ſucceſſively; as in the Sto- 
us Ceſar, Scipio, Alexander, and many others; 
and ' Emblems, which we ſhall pub- 


ment to conſider, how neceſſary 
ntinuance of an Hiſtory ; where- 


Eye of the Beho/der ; as we have ſe- 


12 wit 1 15 182 
e recommended for Figures, reſpects al- 


t ſeen either in 


N 2 


nly ſo, but of the ſame 
ecays of Time. 
ments the Caſe is the 


ſition; and not Marble and the ſame 


abating for the tg ngilte & 
ſame; for the Rooms 


With the inward: Orna 0 
mußt not be adorned. in two different Manners, but with Tapeſtries 
or Pictures of ſuch or ſuch a Choice. 
with Fountains, Statues, Cr. 

No greater Overſight can therefore, in 
ted on ſuch an Occaſion, than to employ. di 
tal a Work, becauſe they commonl andlin 
Knowledge, as much as Night and Day; whence t happens, that the 
Chain of a! Story is ſo broken and dubious, that, without an Expla- 
nation, tis difficult to know wh 
lowing the antique Guſto; another the 
{onages a certain Lik 
Character 


cies 


Ts foes 
. % " 
3 * *% 


The inner Court may be ſet off 


Opinion, be commit- 
erent... Hands in 
iffer in Manner, Handling and 


hom or what it, repreſents ; one 
other the modern; one giving his Per- 
and another giving the ſame Perſon a 
| rent from that of the former, as it hits their Fan- 
hoice ; ſo that Firgs/'s Saying is not amiſs, ' Amant alterna 
\t. mot einge of gail ods ook offi avi 
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te different. 
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I remember to Have ſeen two Pieces, being the Continuance of one 
Fact; in both which were repreſented one and the ſame General; in 
the former, he was in Armour and bareheaded, more or leſs antique- 
like; and in the latter, he was triumphantly carried on a Shield, 
cloathed in Buff, and with Shoes and tockings, Hat and Feather, 
and with a naked Sword in his Hand: As for his Carriage, it was as 
little like that of the former, as his Dreſs. Now how ridiculous this muſt 
look, let any one determine. . "tt | 

I could, give more Inſtances of this Kind of Blunders, but thinking 
this a ſufficient Caution to thoſe who may be concerned in ſuch Works, 
þ all; parſhe our main Deſign, and come to Likeneſs; which, in a 
Word, lies in the Features, how much ſoever a Perſon may advance in 
ene Fino HO „18 fl 991 | 

To hit the Likeneſs well; and prevent the aforeſaid Miſtakes, the 
following is the beſt Method: Chuſe a fine Plaiſter-face, either of 
Man or Woman, which has ſuch: an Air as the Subject requires, whe- 
ther, modeſt, auſtere; or amoraus;' this Face we muſt: make uſe of from 
the Beginning to the Ebd of the Work, where thoſe Obſervations are 
neceſſary either in Front or Profile, and with ſuch a Light as is pro- 
per to the whole, Deg * whether right or left,. forward or backward, 
Candle or Torch ; all this to be done without any Variation, except 
ſomewhat in the Livelineſs and Fleſnineſs, which, through Years, is 

continually abating in both Sexes, as we have before ſaid. 
As to the Motion of the Haſſions, eauſed Hy particular Accidents, 
we have, in a former Chapter, ſhewed a Method, how to manage in 
ſuch Caſes, without the Life. a 


= 


Having ſaid thus much tquching the;Ordonnance, I think it not im- 
pes to ſubjoin two Obſeryations, which are as neceſſary to what 
as been ſaid as to what ſhgll hereafter be treated of, namely, a De- 

ſcription of the Conditions of Men in the Summer and Winter Sea- 
ſons; and conclude this Book with an Emblem. 


a „n eme ü t: 057 
w lan in; Summen 
7 fla fo (ict of 9592N97G)9)] i Kue n HG ge. d 
. Is rally affected by the Heat, which, thinning the Blood, makes it 

flow: with . caſe to the Extremicies of the Body; whereby the Mo- 
tions are freed. from Reſtraint. The Head is raiſed; the Shoulders 
ſink; the, Arms and Legs ſpread; the Hands and — opened, 


whereby. ee Fart of che Rach iſeems to. refreſh. itſelf, aftarding every 
Where: free Pa en d E che Mouth is generally, open; the 
Ep Hoch Q 2 Eye-lids 


Bye- lids ſeem to be. Brisker. hecauſd Warmth | enlivens' all: Things 3 
cCauſing alia the Vapouts, wWhicht aſcend to the Brain and full again on 
the Eyes; the Hair ſtuck behind the Ears hangs down the Back, ſo 
that all ſeems to be uncovered. ee 4. 5 92] 
A Man in the Winter Seam. 
Miz 203 ee 
To expreſs this Figure well, *tis neceſſary to explain Cold itſelf, a5 
heing the Cauſe of the ſubſequent Motions. The Blood, wherein lies 
the Warmth of the Body, is (by means of Cold, which is it's op 
ſite, and enters from without, thro* the Pores) forced inwardly ;' fo . 
iĩt paſſes chiefly. from the ſmall Members, to wit, Fingers and Toes, to 
its Center: Wherefore we ſee that, to keep off outward Cold, Peo- 
ple ſink their Heads into their Breaſts ; raiſe their Shoulders; hu 
themſelves very cloſe with their Hands under their Arm-pits, whic 
the Cold cannat eaſily affect; the. Knees joined, .fomewhat bent, 
and the whole Body. ſtooping; the Eyes almoſt fhut, or kept open 
with Difficultyʒ the Month elated; the upper Lip hidden by the un- 
der one, which còvers it up to the Noſe, to prevent the Cold's enter- 
ing the Body; the Hair hangs careleſly both before and behind. 
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The beſt Method, a Perſon of wealr Memory can take, is, to exer- 
cile his Judgment on Things at the Inſtant they preſent themſelves to 
him; that is, to ſet down what he has a mind to keep, that he may 
at any time have recourſe to it for his future Information and Re- 
membrance; and this to be repeated till he has gained what he wants: 
But this cannot well be done, unleſs he, at ſuch Times, fuſpend the 
Uſe of three of his Senſes, Hearing, Taſte and Smell, and retain only 
Sight and Feeling, according to our Sketch, thus: 

A young Man, in his Prime, is fitting at a ſmall Table, with a Pen 
or Crayon in his Hand; Memory is fitting over againſt him, holding 
- upright an open Book, wherein Truth is repreſented, to him on the Ta- 
e; Time, ſtanding by him on one Side, points at the Figure of Truth ; 
and Pradence, on his other Side, is guiding his Hand; Sight and Feel- 
ing ſtand by him at the Table; the three other Senſes are, at the Com- 
mand of 7 udement, conducted by Temperance to another A ent ; 
—ů — — is ſeen driving away ſome Children, who 
are obſeryed here as Vices and -untimely Hindtances, prejudicial to 
ue Memory; 


A 
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Memory thoſe unſeaſonable Impediments, always hovering about us, 
our Smiles, have: each their — 4 ering ab in their 
Raab, the furt, a Timbrel; the ſecond, a Racket; the third, a Plate 
Grapes, the fourth, a Pye ; the fifth, a Partridge; the fixth, "TA 
N . may angle. how weak and imperfeRt we are, when. 
Judgment does not us, and we are miſled the Be ofa ore” 
rupt Inclination. 
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Tue End of the Second Book. 
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CHAP I. The Diference between what. is Antique and. Modern. 


iE are now obliged, to put in Execution our Purpoſe of 
making a proper Diſtinction between Things Antique 
and Modern; ſince the Difference between them is ſo 
2 great, that they cannot unite, without cauſing exceſ- 
five Deformity; for Things Antique are always the ſame, 
But the Mode continually changing; its very Name implies 
its Mutability ; fince nothing is more unconſtant than what . on 
Faſhion ; which alters not only annually, but even daily in thoſe who 
mimick the Court. Theſe Contrarieties, which are ſo confounding. 
and cauſe ſuch a Variance between what is antique and modern, we — 
chiefly in the Compoſition of Hiſtories, Fables, Emblems, and ſuch 
like; in which both (yet the Modern moſt) are blended together. 
Congruity and Suitableneſs in the Compoſition of Hiſtories are true 
Tokens of a judicious Maſter. What is more glorious, than while we 
are raviſhing the Eye, to pierce the Heart? While the Sight is recre- 
ated with the Beauties of the Art, to tranſport the Mind with the 


* 
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Decorum and Energy of the Compoſition ? He therefore! is eſteemed a 
rudent Maſter, who not only gives every thing: its proper Colours, but 
alſo its due Expreſſion, pure and uncorrupted. Thus we lee that great 
Maſters, who are got to that Perfection, do not blend Things promiſ- 
cuouſly, and without, Diſtinction, as Eaſt, Weſt, South and North in 
a Chaos-manner ; becauſe, with the little Maſters, we ſhould then a& 
againſt Nature; it is therefore neceſſary, that we nicely conſider what 
it is we intend to _—_— to the end that we may not fail in giving 
the true Meaning of it. How can the Truth of a Thing be known, 
unleſs it be repreſented as clear as a literal Explanation? Let us then, 
curious Artiſts ! ſedately weigh, what gives the Art ſuch an Effect and 
Luſtre: Have ye a mind to borrow any thing for your Ordonnance, 
examine firſt the Story ye delign to handle, whether it be Per/an, 
Greek, Roman, &c. Will ye repreſent * Darius, chuſe all your Ma- 
terials from the Per ans, fo his Attirement. Will ye bring + De- 
 moſthenes on the Stage, learn the proper Circumſtances of the Atbeni- 
ans, and make him appear a great Heroe. Will ye exhibit the vali- 
ant || Scipio, give him a Roman Dreſs, and other Neceſſaries from that 
People ſuitable to it. By this means each Per/onage will have his true 
Property, and you will ſhew your Skill in Hiſtory, and alſo, by obſery- 
ing the Time when, and Place where, repreſent the Subject according- 
9 Would ye exhibit High or Low-Dutch, Engliſh or French Stories, 
etch no Materials from Per ſſa, Greece or Italy; each Country can furniſh 
ſufficient Matter proper for its Climate, to wit, Plants, Manner of Living, 
Paſtimes, Houſe-ornaments, Stuffs, - Drefles, publick Worſbips, Times 
and Manners of Eating and Repoſe: All which Particulars muſt be 
attentively conſidered, in order to. gain our Point, and for which Pur- 
poſe, Reading and Books are neceſſary : For as a Profeſſor in Law muſt 
draw his Knowledge from the Marrow of the Roman, German and o- 
ther Writers of Juriſprudence ; a Divine from Scripture. and the Com- 
mentators thereon ; and a Philoſopher the ſame; ſo a Painter ought 
to be skill'd in the Repreſentations which he makes his principal Stu- 
dy, whether the ſame be ancient or modern. Hence we judge, what 
a Fund of Knowledge is requiſite: If a Painter would be uniyerfal, he 
ſhould almoſt know every thing; nay, more. than many other Artiſts 

| in 


4.) He and hin Army were deſeatgd at Mads; apd alterwards by Miltiade, Genera of the 
+ He conquered $1ci/y, after he had hid fte the Country of Eyidauru. 
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in their particular Callings; for he ought to have a tolerable Know- 
ledge of Mathematics, Philoſophy, Geography, Hiſtory,” G.. 
not meddle then either with Things which you are not conver- 
ſant with, or follow the Advice of others; for tis more commendable 
to sketch a Dog or Cat well, than an Elephant, Camel or Crocodile 
poorly. Are you NES to handle an ancient Story, borrow nothing 
for it that's new, and of modern Invention; ſince what is diſguiſed with 
Falſhood can never be Truth; like a Traveller, who darkens Truth by 

his own Additions, whoſe Whims make him deſcribe Things he never 
faw, andithat, to a Perſon who, on due Conſideration, foon diſcovers the 
Fallaey. The Artiſt's Judgment itſelf muſt therefore always go before; and 
aAllithat he undertakes be governed by Reaſon and Nature An Italian 
ſhould not be in an Iadian Dreſs; or a Per ſan in a ſlaſt't Doublet, ſince 
the Perſon we deſire to know, does thereby become unknown. Each Coun- 
try and People are known, not only by their Habits, but by all the other 
Circumſtances before: mentioned; give then to each its own Requiſites, 
and every Thing that's proper to it. How excellent muſt a Picture 
-appear, and with what Admiration viewed, when every Thing has its 
due Qualities, and the Whole, a prudent Management ! What will not 
the Artiſt merit, if he perform nothing beyond his Strength and 
Knowledge! For, ſince we cannot know all Things in Pe „we 
muſt keep within the Bounds of our Underſtanding. He who would be 
every where, is ſeldom found any where; and by confounding Things 
does, inſtead of real Judgment, diſcover his little Skill. reſent 
then no more than your Capacity will admit; and princi ly take 
care, mot to intermix modern and ancient Dreſſes, and Furniture in the 
ſame Compoſition : Thus we ſhew a generous Spirit for Eminence, and 
with the excellent former and later [talian, French, Flemiſh, and other 
Maſters, an Emulation to excel in what is noble, great and artful. - 
Il think I can't better deſcribe the Difference between what is Anti 
and Modern, than by a Windball and an Egg, thus; the Ball, by 
—— to and fro, and at laſt burſting, repreſents ſbort Duration, 
affording nothing but Wind; but the Pane and opened, produ- 
tes a living Creature; not only a- Something, but ing vod; the 
former, -a mere Nothing; or, if it have a Name, *tis' Vanity, and 
therefore rather bad than good 
Painting was, by the ancient Romans, ſo highly eſteemed, that none 
but Noblemen durſt learn it: As we may 115 her from the Paint- 
ers, ſeveral of whom have been of noble ion: And. che Reaſon 
of it is very evident, ſince tis not only probable, but reaſonable, ö 
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ſuch ingenious Spirits ſhould. have a diſtinguiſhing Inclination for Arts, 
ſuitable to their Quality, above the Vulgar. Their Meditations, Ac- 
tions, and Perceptions were fixed on great and ſublime Things: They 
inquired into, and conſulted many excellent Authors of Hiſtory, Fa- 
bles and Emblems, as well ſacred as profane, and the Accounts of 
ancient Medals ; from whence they have drawn plentiful and ingeni- 
ous Matter for their Studies: What excellent Paintings have they not 
oblig'd the World with! How many Temples, Palaces, and other 
— have they enriched with elegant Devices inciting to Vir- 
tue; whereby they have bequeathed a laſting Name to Poſterity-/! 
How did. Architecture (never enough to be praiſed), mim in their 
Times. But what Alterations do we ſee now? How are che Beauties 
and profitable Uſes of Painting either ſunk, obſcured or ſlighted, ſince 
the * Bambocciades are multiplied in theſe Countries; at preſent. we can 
ſcarce ſee one Virtue appear, but ten, nay an hundred Vices will rite 
counter to it; thus has ſprung up a ſecond Hydra like that of Lerna; 
ſo that we want a. valiant Hercules to lop off thoſe Dragons Heads 
which are always ſprouti Thus Architecture itſelf, how excellent 


ſoever, is, with the right Practice of Painting, brought into Diſgrace, 


and ſlighted by other Nations; ſince we ſcarce ſee a beautiful Hall or 
fine Apartment of any Coſt, that is not ſet out with Pictures of Beg: 
rs, Obſcenities, a Geneva · Stall, Tobacco-ſmoakers, Fidlers, naſty 
hildren eaſing Nature, and other Things more filthy. Who can en- 


o - 


tertain his Friend or a Perſon of Repute in an Apartment lying thus 


in litter, or where a Child 1s —_— or wiping clean? We grant, 
that theſe Things are only repreſented in Picture: But is not the Art 
of Painting an Imitation of the Life; which can either pleaſe or loath & 
If then we make ſuch Things like the Life, they muſt needs raiſe an 
Averſion. They are therefore too low. and unbecoming Subjects for 
Ornament, eſpecially for People of Faſhion, whoſe Conceptions ought 
to ſurpaſs the Vulgar. We admit indeed that all 'this is Art, or at 
leaſt called ſo, when the Life is thereby naturally expreſt ; but how 
much the beautiful Life, skilfully handled, differs from the defeQye, 


Life of modern Painters, let the Curious determine. It's certain that 


Men (and Beaſts too) have each a particular and different Inclination to 
particular Things; whereby they love what's agreeable to their Na- 
tures, the one good, the other bad, becauſe (as ſome pretend) they. 
are governed and influenced by certain Conſtellations happening at bai 
Births : This:at amen, one Man jnclines. to Hunting, a 
Nod amor N 2d3 H THoawiAee Wes d ee M 5:1 536m cd LRU 
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4 Co untry-liſe; another, to War, Strife and Contention; another to 
Merchandiſe and Deceit; this, to Politicks and great Things; that, to 
Pleaſures, &c. So that in each we diſcover what his Nature and Paſſion 
is prone to. an > (841 . Ben 011 
But let us reflect on the two Arts, Noble and Ignoble; or Antique 
and Modern, and ſee how much they differ both in Objects and Execu- 
tion. The Antique is unlimited, that is, it can handle Hiſtory, facred:as 
well as profane, Fables and Emblems both moral and ſpiritual; un- 
der which three Heads it comprehends, all that ever was, is, and fhall 
bz; the paſt; preſent and to come; aud that, after an excellent Manner, 
which nevir alters, but remains always the'ſame : The modern, contrari- 
oy, #s-fo far from being free, that it is limited within certain narrow 
Bounds z\ and is of ſmall Power; for it may or can repreſent no more than 
what is preſent, and that top in a Manner which is always changing : 
Mat is paſt and to come is without its Power; as alſo Hiſtories, Fables and 
Emblems; as well poetical and philoſophic as moral. Hence we may judge 
what the modern Art of Painting is, and why it cannot be called noble ; 
much leſs have any Harmony with the antique. I could aſſign more 
Cauſes for this Diſunion, but ſhall at preſent omit them for two Rea- 
ſons ; firſt, ' becauſe Men's Judgments are ſo various; and each argues 
according to his Paſſions and Inclinations, in Proportion as he likes or 
diflikes-a Thing: Secondly (which is the principal) that I may not be 
thought to raiſe any Suſpicions of Partiality or Frepollcfſion. But why 
fhould I reſtrain my Thoughts? Let me ſpeak plain in Spire of others; 
I'fiy then, that altho* modern Things ſeem to have ſome Prettineſs, 
yet they are only to be eſteemed as Diver fons of the Art. I moreover 
maintain, that ſuch Painters, as never produce more than one Choice 
of Subjects, may truely be ranked among 'Tradefmen; fince ſuch Re- 
| —— cammot be called an Exerciſe of the Mind, but an han- 
yeraft Trade. b a 
By ſuch: Remarks as theſe, we may ſufficiently perceive, that from 
Apprehen/ion, Knowledge and Fudgement ſpring the Luſtre and Elevati- 
on of the antique Art of — and contrarily that Ignorante, Nee- 
and Selfwill debaſe and ſubject the modern? So that the Ancients 
have not improperly placed Minerva by the one, and Midas by the 
other; intimating by the former, Skill ia the Art, Practice, Careful- 
1 and an heavenly Talent; and by the latter, Imprudence, blind Zeal, 
worldly Defects and Hindrances. n 2 (©: — | 16; D041 2 + bo 
But if any one would perhaps examine, whether there! be not a 
Means to make the Modern noble, as well as the Antique, that. they 
might both mareh together, they would find it to be Labour in vain; 


/ | ſince 
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fince Defects ance got footitg axe not eaſily remedied : But further, 
we often hear with Wonder, that Painters perſuade one another that, 
in handling a Subject, tis enough to follow Nature, tho'/ſhe be defac- 
tive; as crooked, lame, ſquint-ey'd, or blind; and that when ſhe is imi- 
tated-with a delicate Pencil, that is ſufficient ; and ſuch is their Zeal and 
extraordinary Pains, that one paints for that end the Air of his Wife, 
tho“ ever ſo ugly, with all her Freckles and Pimples very exacthyg 
whereby the Agreeableneſs of a beautiful Woman'sFace is quite loſt : An- 
other chuſes his clowniſh unmannerly Maid-ſeryant for his Model, and 
makes her a Lady in a Saloon: Another will put a Lord's Dreſs on 
a School-boy, or his on Son, tho? continually ſtroaking, his Hair be- 
hind his Ears, ſcratching his Head, or having a down-lgaky thinking 
it ſufficient to have followed Nature, | without Regard te Grace, hich, 
ought to be repreſented; or having recourſe to fins P ERS 
which are to be had in Abundance, + - | am 2 
The beautiful and well-compoled Airs in a Picture of many or feu 
Figures, have a great Effect on the Minds of the Knowing; of Which 
the Ancients were thoroughly ſenſible; for in the moſt perfect Bodies 
they made the Face chiefly to excel in Beauty and Agreeablęneß. Na 
one of Judgment will deny, that a beautiful and well - carriaged Wo- 
man has ſuch an Aſcendant as moſt effectually to move her Beho! 
in two different Manners, and by two contrary Paſſions ; under Misfor- 
tune or in raging Pain, ſhe will pierce a Man's Heart, and move him 
to Compaſſion; and when ſhe entertains- us on any joyful Occafion, 
with Singing or Laughing, ſhe will at once delight us: A clown 
Woman contrarily, will not produce any ſuch Effects; for her Behold- 
ers, thro' her Unmannerlineſs and ſimple Behaviour, deſpiſe her Mirth, 
and mock her ridiculous Sorrow. THEY 38 fer 
What great Defect do e not ſtill find in modern Painters, when they 
uſe, or rather abuſe, the Life; not doing like thoſe, who being accuſ- 
tomed to a nob/er Manner, view the Life with Knowledge and Judg+ 
ment, that is, xo? as #t ordinarily appears, but as it ought to be, in its 


_ greateſi Perfection: Whereas the others, blinded by Cuſtom, havg..no 
| tuch Nicety; becauſe they. imitate the Life juſt-as 75 ſee it, without 
0 


any Difference: We even ſee them make it more deformed th Na · 
ture ever produces; for che more mil-ſhapen Faces Bamboccio, Qaade, 
Brouwer, Moller, and many others made, the more they were eſteem d | 
by Ignorants: By which. 4% Choices we can ealily, judge, that they 
were Strangers co Beauty, and Admirers of. Heformity: However. tis 
an ink: e Rule, that Wr Conyer le Wich Pepple like 
a 2 our. 
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ourſelves, contribute much to it. Thus Deformity and Vice are pre- 
ferred to Virtue, and what ſhould be ſhunn'd ſought; whereas he who 
is ſenfible of Virtue will always endeavour to eſcape Error. | 


ww 


— 
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CHAP. II. Method for repreſenting what is City- lite, or elegant 
4 2 | Modern. | | 
HE continual Changes in worldly — afford us plentiful 
Matter for modern Manner, without recourſe to Hiſtory, Fables 
or Emblems; even ſo much as to be endleſs; as may be gather- 
ed from the Aſſemblies for publick Worſhip, Pleadings in Courts, 
Plays, Family-occurrences, and the like: All which we perceive to 
be either majeſtic, amorous, ſorrowful, or otherwiſe. Thoſe Things, 
how different ſoever, can be repreſented in the antique Manner as well as 
in the modern, 1 each keep its Quality; as I have already intimat- 
ed, and ſhall further inſiſt in the ſubſequent Examples; which can be 
handled in both Manners alike natural and proper, without either's Bor- 
rowing any thing from the other, but the Subject. This I think worthy 
of Remark; and the rather, fince, to my Knowledge, no Author, 
—_— of Things Antique and Modern, has ſaid any thing touching 
Fra. Mieris has not only curiouſly followed his Maſter Gerard Dou, 
in the elegant modern Manner, but is, in ſome Things, his Superior; 
and the rare Pouſſin, and Raphael, Prince of the Italian Painters, ex- 
ecIPd in the Antique: Let us then follow their Examples in what is 
moſt agreeable to our Guſto's ; and tho? the latter far exceed the for- 
mer in Nobleneſs, it's however more commendable, to be like a good 
Mieris in the modern Manner, than a bad Raphael in the antique. Tho' 
I remember to have ſeen a Picture of old Mieris, which, as often as 
I think of it, ſurpriſes me; it was an half-length Figure, about the 
gel of the Palm of the Hand, repreſenting the Art of Painting, 
holding a Vizor in her Hand; its Air, Head-attire, Dreſs and Furni- 
ture fo very beautiful and truly antique, that I never ſaw the like done 
by any other modern Maſter, how skilful ſoever. Whence it appears, 
how' rare it is for a modern Maſter to give into the Antique. 
Let us now repreſent' the Caſe of Parents permitting their Children 
fo take ſome Diver/ions in Bathing : A Deſign which can be as well ex- 


ectiteain the Antique as the modern Manner. The Bagnio comes we 
a it # ©, war . 


- 
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ward in the Piece, having a Deſcent into it of two Steps: The Boys, 
from 12 to 1c Years old, about the Water and in it, are naked: A 
Daughter, of 20 Years of Age, is ſeen with a fine white Linnen 


Cloth over her Body, in order to cover what Modeſty conceals, and as 


is cuſtomary on ſuch Occafions; nevertheleſs her Arms and Part of her 
Legs are bare; ſhe is coming up the Steps on the left Side: One of 
the aforeſaid Boys holds her alt by a Flappet of the wet Cloth, in or- 
der to preyent her going up: Further behind, near a Bed, the eldeſt 
Daughter, about 25 Years old, appears almoſt unſhifted; and near 
her, a Maid-ſeryant to put the Cloth about her : The Father we repre- 
ſent, dreſt either in his Cloaths, or a Japan Night-gown, ſtanding on 
the Brink of the Bagnio, and laughing at the Boys who are in it, and 

laying their Tricks: One of them is itanding with his left Leg on the 

teps, and with the other Foot juſt touches the: Water ; the youngeſt Boy 
lies on his Belly extended on the lowermoſt Step, plaſhing with his 
Hands. in the Water; the Cloth of the Daughter, who is ſtepping out 
of the Bagnio, dropping wet, ſticks ſo cloſe to her Body, that the Naked- 
neſs of the Members appear tranſparently through it: The Mother all 
this while is buſy in . ſome Sweet - meats on a Table covered 
with a Napkin, near which, a Child, of 2 or 3 Years of Age, is ſitting 
in a Chair in his Shirt; to whom ſhe offers a Macaroon. . Somewhat 
further are ſeen filk Gowns, Petticoats, velvet Scarves, Hoods, &c. 
hanging on Pins: On a Table are lying pearl Neck-laces, Bracelets and 
other Frinkets: In fine, the whole Diſpoſition is moſt orderly, natural 
and beautiful. As for the Boys Cloaths, to wit, Coats, Hats, Breech- 
es, Stockings, Shoes, Ic. they lie on the Brink of the Bagnio. 

Now I refer it to the judicious Reader, whether the Daughter, 
who, on the left Side, is ſtepping out of the Bagnio, ought not, not- 
withſtanding her being covered with the Cloth, to be repreſented 
beautiful and ſhapeable in her Arms, Legs, Hands and Feet, nay, e- 
ven her;Body alſo, ſo far as the Nakedne's appears thro” the wet Cloth? 
Her Modeſty appears evidently by her baſhful Look: What a Carriage 
ſhew the Feet and whole Body, while ſhe endeayours to cover the 
Parts which Modeſty conceals! And how modeſtly does ſhe ſtep up, in- 
ſtead of expoſing thoſe Parts by a wanton Gate! I ask further, whe- 
ther the Boy, who is ſtopping her by the Flappet of the Cloth, ought 
to be leſs beautiful and well-made than the Father in the flowered Ja- 
pan Gown? The Boy the ſame, who lies extended on his Belly; in 
whom muſt appear Innocence and Childiſhneſs : The eldeft Daughter in 


her Bloom, well deſcended and virtuouſly educated. To whom | 3 
| | en 
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ken her? Whence' muſt we fetch her Beauty? And whom muſt we 


ule ſor a Model? A vulgar Perſon, or one of a better Appearance: 
Even this latter would be inſufficient for the Purpoſe, if not well edu- 
cated and fine · carriaged; becauſe Beauty without Grace looks miſtapen 


and ſtiff: This Virgin then, who is, except in her Feet, quite naked, 
ougght principally to be painted as beautiful and agreeable as a Grecian 


Venus; I mean not; a wanton one, but an * Heavenly one, 7. e. a vir- 
tuous one; for as much as the Soul differs from the * and the Bo- 
dy from the Dreſs, does Nobility from Commonalty, Virtue from De- 
fect. If any one ask, where he ſhall find thoſe Beauties; I refer him 
in the firſt Place, to the Books which treat of perfect Proportion; 
wherein true Grace conſiſts: Whilſt he is ſtudious in thoſe, he ought 
to have the beſt Plaiſter- figures before him, in order to exerciſe his 


Underſtanding, and thereby acquire a ſolid Judgment. If it be again 
objected, that the Plaiſter is not equal to living Nature, I own it; for 


mean not, that the Artiſt ſhould paint Fleſh-colour after them, but 
get a perfect Idea of their + Beauty, Grace and Agreeableneſs, both 


general and particular; whence Perfection ſprings ; for the Colouring is 


evident, and eaſy enough to be found in the Life, as I could prove in 
ſeveral Inſtances of ſome ordinary Painters who coloured well; who, 
before they had made much Progreſs in the Art, were cried up for 

t Men, and yet, having any Thing extraordinary to do, were not 


able to sketch well an Head, Hand or Foot. | 


The modern Painting can therefore not be accounted: Art, when Mu- 
ture is femply followed ; which is a meer imperfect Imitation or defec- 
tive aping her. Even, were a Thing repreſented ever fo natural, well- 
deſigned and properly ordered; the Condition, Manners and Cuſtom 
of the Country well obſerved, and the Colouring moſt exact, yet the 


Knowing will not think it artful : But when Nature is correfted and 


improved by a judicious Maſter, and the aforefaid Qualities joined to 
it, the Painting muſt then be noble and perfect. 

I fay therefore, with reſpect to the Naked, whether of Man, Wo- 
man- or Child, that when *tis not exhibited moſt beautifully, or in its 
due Proportion, the modern Painting cannot deſerve the Name of Art; 
and with good Reaſon, fince this is the only Method whereby to make 
thoſe two unlike Siſters accord. ei OW - OL 2: 

Van Dyk, never enough to be commended, gained Excellence in the 
antique as well as the modern Manner, by ſtrictly following the afore- 
faid three Graces in both; and he thereby acquired the e — 
9 en 97 inen 1 TY Pa RK tch- 


* Venus Urania. + The Three Graces, 
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Matchleſs :- Let us therefore follow his noble Example in what made 
him ſo us; ſince he is the firſt who carried the modern Manner ſo 
high as to gain it the Name of Art. Whence we may eaſily conclude, 
what great Difference there muſt be, between a Painter who makes 
the modern or defectiue Life, bis Study and Excellence, and one who 
follows che Antique, . or makes a thorough Inquiry into every thing thats 
beautiful and perfect: The Difference is even ſo great in every reſpect, 
that I cannot but wonder at it; eſpecially, when I conſider how much 
ter the Number of the former Sort is, and how they daily increaſe. . 
wonder, I ſay, that now-a-days Virtue is fo little heeded; Virtue; 
which took its Riſe from Heaven, is now, as formerly the godly * 
Aſtrea did, flown thither again; and Vice, contrarily, which ſprung 
forth of + Erebus and black Earth, keeps its Station. But it cannot 
be otherwiſe, ſince b/ind Love alone rules, and an || Anteros is no more! 
The Reaſon of ſo great a Difference can be attributed to nothing elſe, 
but the different Inclinations of Painters, to Objects agreeing with their 
Tempers. kN he © ö * 5 | | 
They, who content [themſelves with following defective Life, will 
never produce any thing perfect, or. deſerve the Name of artful Maſ- 
ters; becauſe not Pnowing, or not caring to know, what is beſt, they can 
not ſo much as ſtrive at it: To which add, another Miſchief; they 
more eafily judge of what is bad than good; as I ſhall explain myſelf in 
the following Example. | „ bas 
A young Man as a Painter with Pallet and Pencils; attended by Zeal, 
i led. by a blind Cupid, to the Figure of Nature, whoſe Face is co- 
vered by Vulcan with a Veil. The Sun behind the young Man enlight- 
ens the aforeſaid whole Figure. Mercury, on a Cloud, with his Caduceus 
in one Hand, holds a Star over the Artiſt's Head in the other. The 


Meoning is this. 


Nature 


Altea, or Uprightneſs; Sincerity, Love and all heavenly Virtues are underſtood by her. She was + 
the Daughter of, one af the Titans and Theris, according to feed, But Ovid calls ber, the Daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Themis, She came from Heaven in the Golden Age, and when Vice and Gr 


tuption got EY thither agaln. | 


- + By bim js undefſiood Hel and the Night. Some name him the God of Hell, and fay be was 
married to the Night. Alſo an Helliſs River, of which Virgil ſings thus, in his Enid. f 


Rs — — liv ergo 
29117000 Venimus & magnos Erebi tranavimus Amneis. | 
From Brehus and the Night are brought farth Lies; Envy, Stubbornneſs, Poverty; Sickneſs, Er. 
Cee eg Son. of Frau and younger Brother to Cid. See Svider, Pauſaniar, Porphirg, 
1 5 tis y! ; | , 
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Mature is the Painter's Object; the Sun repreſents Knowledge ; Vul- 
can, the groſs Part of the Air, or Earthineſs; and Mercury, inevi- 
table Fate. The reſt explains itſelf. Thus much touching a modern 
Painter. 


Another Emblem may have this Difference, that inſtead of Vulcan 


covering the upper Part of Nature with a Veil, Pallas is taking it 


off; and Anteros introduced inſtead of Cupid: The Meaning is, that 
Fudgment by. Pallas (which ſignifies M iſdom) governs the upper and 
moſt perfect Part; and diſcovers to the Soul all it needs to know ; when 
Anteros ſignifying Love to Virtue, is leading the Painter, attended by 


. Zeal, to it. 


But to ſpeak ſtill plainer, we ſhall ſubjoin a third Ordonnance. 
Me repreſent two young Men of equal Age; the one ſtanding on the 
Ground before the Figure of Nature; and the other, on one Side, or 
behind him, ſomewhat raiſed on a Stone or Step: By the former is 


before us. 


But let us go further, and conſider, whether the foregoing Exam- 


ple cannot be applied to the Caſe of the Lovers of the antique and mo- 


dern Manner. | 
We ſuppoſe then ?wo Lovers inſtead of two Painters, and take the 


Art of Painting, in/tead of Nature, for the Object; which they, like 


the others, view, the one intirely, the other but half-way : Thus he, 


who comprehends the Figure throughout, knows moſt, and has the 
beſt Knowledge, and is conſequently a' greater Lover; when the other 
is obſerved as a Lover of low Things, and ignorant of the more noble: 

Of this latter Sort we find the greateit Number in our Countries. 
It's a certain Poſition, that ſome Men; tho? hinder'd in their Youth 
by an ordinary Education, from attaining ſublime Thoughts KE great 
| ings, 
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Time, having been an Hod-man to hie 18th Year, became afterwards 


tedious, ſhall proceed to 


CHAP: MI, The Nature of City-like Subjefts ; which daily afford. 


Things; can alter in Time by Art and Exerciſe; even conquer their 
innate Diſpoſitions, and fit themſelves for noble and excellent Things; 
ſo that we need not wonder, that Demo/thenes was not more eloquent 
than Demades, who, tho? he ſeemed as if Nature had not beſtowed on 
tim either Tongue or Speech, yet became ſo eloquent, that his fin- 
ular Example ſhews, there's nothing impoffible to Art;' nay, few De- 
feczs, which, like Demades, Diligence and Labour cannot overcome. 
Do we not read of Heraclides, that he became a Philoſopher in ſpire 
of Nature and Education? Why does Socrates, not prone to Virtue, 
become virtuous? Wherefore we need not wonder, that many great 
Men have obtained great Endowments, tho' naturally unfit for them: 
And from hence we may infer, that Art and Exerciſe are of more 
Worth than the Productions of Nature. G © I Ne.” RE 
I have not yet made mention of ſeveral Men of mean Extraction, 
who, tho' they ſpent many Years with Pleaſure and Aﬀiduity, in low 
Imployments, yet afterwards arrived, to general Surprize, at the 1 
of their Art; as is ſaid of Polydoro da Caravaggio, who, in Raphaels 


a great Maſter : The ſame was the Caſe of 2uintin Matſys, who hay- 
ing been, to his 2oth Year, a — — into Painting, and much 
ſurpaſſed his Cotemporaries. Martin Hemstirt, a Country-man's Son, 
Andrea Mantegna, a Cow- herd, and many others of mean Birth alſo 
went great Lengths in the Art. Mu: 
Was not, among the ancient Philoſophers, Protagoras, a Country- 
man's Son; Pythagoras, an Engraver's; Iphicrates, General of the A. 
thenians, a Taylor's; the Orator Demades, aforeſaid, a Sailor's, and 
the Mantuan Maro, Prince of the Latin Poets, the Son of a Potter? 
Even the Muſes themſelves were poor; their Nobility ſprung not from 

their Birth but their Science; - __ © - 5 
Me could give many more Inſtances of this Kind; but, not to ſeem 


. : — — Ss — pſt 
=! 097” plentiful Matter for a modern Painter. 
As the Genius of Artiſts differs, one leading to the fublice lau. 


X ner, another to the common, even to the meaneſt, fo we find 
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ourſelves obliged, to treat of all Parts of the Art, in order to be alike 
uſeful to every one. en L Wb enens; 
We have already obſerved, that there are three Sorts of People, 
the courtly or high; the Citizen or Commonalty; and the mean or 
poor State; the a is ſpoken of in the foregoing Book of Ordonnance 
and the ſecond ſhall now follow. f e 
We. ſuppoſe, that every Artiſt endeavours to excel in his Choice of 
Subject; that ſome ſeek Fame and Money; others, Money and Fame; 
others, Money only: At the ſame Time we think it no leſs artful, to 
repreſent a Jeſt than a ſerious Matter; a Countryman, than a Courtier, 
or an * than an Horſe, ſince either requires good Skill to expreſs it 
roperly. 
FC cho there's a great Difference between Citizens and Courtiers, 
yet the one as well as the other may excel alike in Beauty and Good - 
neſs; *tis Grandeur alone that makes the Diſtinction between the City 
and Court; for Luxury and Pride are peculiar to the latter, but Mo- 
deſty and Temperance to the former. | 
aving premiſed this, it will be eaſy to exhibit plainly, - the fur- 
ther Circumſtances, as Occaſion: ſhall call for them; firſt obſerving, 
that as the City- life is peculiar to us, with its daily Occurrences of Al- 
ſemblies, Paſtimes, Family-affairs, and- other Particulars, mentioned 
in the precedin 5 ſo tis the more eaſy for a Painter to make 
ſuch Subjects his Practice; eſpecially one who finds himſelf inſufficient 
for the grand Taſte, for whoſe Sake we give the following Schemes. 


And firſt an 


Example of Intreating and Refuſing. 


Two Virgins are ſeen at a Table, drinking Tea ; the youngeſt is in 
her Within-door Dreſs, and the other, a Friend paying her a Viſit; 
each has her Cup and Saucer; that of the younge filled before 
her, and ſhe has the Tea-pot in her Hand, in order to fill the Cup of 
the other, who, having turned it down, ſets it on the Table; ſhe is 
friendly intreated by the other to drink another Diſh ; as if ſhe faid, — 
Pray, dear Iſabel! one Diſh more; but a Servant entring the Room 
to call her away, ſhe refuſes it, with her Hand on the Tea-pot, to hin- 
der filling, ſeeming to ſay, I thank you heartily ; fill no more. 
Theſe two Paſſions pauſe two contrary Motions in the whole Body, 
Hands, Feet and Face. The Mother, who is letting in the Servant 
with his Hat under his Arm, holds the Door half open, and is ſhew- 

ing 


| mas came down into the Room, a 
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ing him his Miſtreſs; the opening of the Door diſcovers a Sledge, 
(the uſual Carriage of Hollan ) with which he is come to fetch her. 
Now, in order to expreſs more plainly this Riſing from the Tea-ta- 
ble, we may place another Virgin at it, near Jabel; who, looking to- 
wards the Door, ſeems to riſe and ſet down her Cup: The Man we 
may make approaching his Miſtreſs, with a Letter in his Hand ; and the 
Mother, ſtanding at the Door, and looking: A little Boy may alſo 
roperly ſtand at the Table, who, ſtealing a bit of Sugar out of the 
= is watching his Siſter, to ſee whether ſhe obſeryes it. Thus the 
Matter may ſtand with reſpect to theſe two Virgins. g 
Have we a mind to repreſent the ſame . Occurrence by Gentlemen, we 
ought only to change the Tea into Wine; the Tea-pot into a Bottle; 
the Cups into Glaſſes ; the Tea-equipage of Kettle, Chafing-diſh, Ec. 


into a Ciſtern, according to the Seaſon ; and the Mother into a menial 


Servant; the Apartment, if in the Summer-ſeaſon, to be in a Gar- 
den-houſe ; and, in the Winter, a Chamber, with an Entertainment, 
or Collation. | | 

Such Subjects as theſe are very commendable, and may be nobly 


_ diſpoſed, to the Credit of an Artiſt: But he muſt avoid handling Cot- 


tages, Brandy-ſhops, Ale-houſes, Bawdy-houſes, Corps-de-Gard, and the 
lik 3 


. 

We ſhall exhibit another Example of daily Occurrence; whereby 
appear more Paſſions; in order to ſhew, that they muſt not be wanting 
in ſuch Repreſentations. 


EXAMPLE II. Of an Accident which happened at a Painter“ 
| Houſe. : | | 


The Artiſt had one Morning a fine Plaiſter-figure and two Buſts 
brought home ; and ſetting them out of the way on a Cheſt of Draw- 
ers, and then payin the Phiuce-makie; let him depart: A Boy of 7 
or 8 Years of Age fitting near the Drawers, eating a Piece of Bread 
and Butter, ſaw this; =. Yay after he had eaten, and his Father left 


the Room, took a Chair, in order to view them near; and thinking 


them Play-things, muſt needs take them down: but either thro? their 

Weight, or the tottering of the Chair, whereon he ſtood, he dropp'd 

the Figure. On this Noiſe the Father, apprehenſive of what had hap- 

br held the Misfortune with 

rrow. The Boy hted, looked about for a Corner to hide in; 

and at laſt run to his Mother, hanging about her Neck, and begging 
i a 


f 
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her to ſave him. She, tho' voncerned for the Damage yet, deſired the 
Father to conſider the Child's Innocence; upon which, and the Intrea- 
ty of his Daughter, who had ruſhed into the Room, on hearing the 
Qutcry, he was pacified; ordering the Maid- ſervant to gather up the 
broken Parts, and to fling them away: After which, he took the two 
Buſts in his Arms, and returned to his Room. „ 
Altho' this Accident be in itſelf of no great Moment, yet it will 
furniſh Matter enough for a Mode- painter, as well as the contrary, to 
fili three Cloths witch; being full of efficacious Paſſions, Elegance and 
Variety ; and as rich in Subject as if it were a Fiction. * 
It can't be denied, that this Subject, tho? no Hiſtory, is of an ho- 
rical Nature, and requires as much Pains as. the handling ſame Ficti- 
ons out of Homer or Virgil. We grant indeed, that the Nature of it 
gives us Liberty of adding what Ornaments, or taking away what hea- 
yy By-works we at "gp Lk we are Maſters of our own Inventions, 
and can manage our Thoughts as we think fit, till we have brought 
them to our Liking ; which is a Licence not allowable in other Kinds 
of Hiſtory; nevertheleſs when we have a mind to exhibit an Acci- 
dent like the preceding, we muſt confine ourſelves to all the Particulars 
of it, tho' no Hiſtory ; becauſe by abating or leaving out any of them, 
it would make no 13 on us. This Example then, tho' only 
an Introduction to ſuch Soft of Compotitions, yet requires a punctual 
Imitation; and we get in time richer in thoſe — — by daily Oc- 
Eurrences. - They muſt even be pleaſant to Painters in the grand Man- 
ner, ſince they recreate the Mind, _ no Reading, and may in 
great Numbers be met with ar leiſure Times. Princes often diſguiſe in 
mean Habits for their Diverſion; and Citizens and the Commonal- 
in rich ones for the ſame Reaſon; becauſe any Sort of Variety 
Fabre and each ſeeks his Pleaſure. foreign to his uſual Way of 
VHSB. . W310 WO] nana Fan z moil cn 
Bur tis more eaſy for a Citizen to play a Citizen's than any other 
art; and for a Painter to keep to, the Management of what he daily 
meets with, than by Thingelle ; ſince the Mind is like a For Ball hung 
up in the middle of a Room, which receives all the C 72 reſent, 


. 
- 


and retains the Impreſſion of them. Thus Rubens and Yan Dyk, by 
daily converſing I Great at Court, were fixing their Thoughts on 
what is ſublime. and lofty in the Art; Zardgans and Rembrandt 2 
on what is City- like; and Bamboccio and Brouwer, on what is moſt vul- 
gar and mean. Thus each: in his Way, according to his Converſation 
with People like bimſelf. of> — 190) N 21K 01 ML! Aal 444 The 
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The following Accident is as remarkable as the former. 


Ordonnance. 

This Compoſition exhibits a Mother, holding a Looking- glaſs before 
her Child. This Woman fits upright, with her Back 5 againſt 
the Light, cloſe to a Window, which runs to the Point of Sight, and is 
but half ſeen; thro' which Window ſhe receives her Light a little front- 
ing; her Dreſs is _ dark blue upper Garment, and her under one, 
having long Sleeves, is light gold Colour with purple Reflexivns ; with 
her left Hand ſhe holds he Looking-glaſs upright in her Lap; looks at 
the Child with a Smile, yet her Mouth ſomewhat open; her Head, in 
Profile, inclines a little to the left Shoulder ; her right Hand behind her 
reſts on a ſmall round Table, whereon lies an open Book, a Frame with 
Needle-work, and ſome Bobbins of Silk. The Child ſtanding before 
the Glaſs, with a Fool's Cap on his Head, holds an Apple againſt his 
left Breaſt in his right Hand; and has his left Arm with a double Fiſt 
up to his Ear; and whimpering threatens to beat the Glaſs; he turns to 
the left, looking angrily at it, and draws back with his right Leg: His 
Coat, which is white, is loopt on the right Shoulder; and his left Breaſt 
bare; he's girt with a Roſe-colour Girdle. A Maid-ſeryant,. ſtanding 
behind him, is ſeen fronting, with her Backſide ſtanding out ſomewhat 
to the left; her Garment is greyiſh Violet, with a white Cloth about 
her Body; in her left Hand ſhe holds a Key againſt her Breaſt, and un- 
der her Arm ſhe has a Duſting-bruſh ; her right Hand reſts on her Miſ- 
treſs's Arm, and with her Head flung back towards her left Side, laughs 
ſo heartily as to diſcover her Teeth ; her Hair is tied under a Cap, ex= 
cept a black twiſted Lock coming over her Boſom on the left Side; her 
Smock-ſleeves are turned up to her Elbows. Cloſe behind the Miſtreſs 
hangs a light grey Curtain, moſtly ſhaded by a Pier of the Walling be- 
tween the Windows; on which, the Maid gives a large Ground-thade, 
which flings off the Child. On the left Side of the Compoſition a Door 
is ſeen half open. Forward appears a Cuſhion on a Cricket, whereon 
lies a Tabby- cat; and by it, ſome little Flowers or a withered Chaplet, 
and a Timbrel. 5 | | 83 

Now, wich reſpect to this Repreſentation, conſider the following. 


0 
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Obſervations, 


Here is ſomething more to be remarked than the Innocence of the 
Child; he grows angry at ſeeing himſelf in the Glaſs, imagining, that 
another Child, becauſe his own Dreſs is unknown to him, 1s come to 
fright him, and get his Apple. The chief Deſign of the Ordonnance 
is, to expreſs exactly the proper Paſſions of each Figure, according 
to it's Nature and Quality; which not only effectually appear by the 
Poſtures, but alſo by the Dreſſes aſſigned them, and their Colours; 
to wit, in the Child, Innocence; in the Maid, Folly ; in the Mother, 
Moderation. 

Altho' this Compoſition be no more a Fact than the former, yet it 
affects our Paſſions as a Truth; and becauſe the Dreſſes do not quite 
chime in with the Mode, it may, if well painted and executed, han 
better near an antique Hiſtory or Fable, than one of a Company of 
Gentlemen and Ladies, whoſe rich Drefles ſhine with Gold and Silver. 
+ Moreover the Dreſſes varying from the preſent Mode, the Picture will 
maintain a Decorum, which will not abate in a Thouſand Years, if the 
Circumſtances of the By-works be well obſerved. By introducing a 
Timbrel inſtead of as Py Nickers or Cockals, and giving the Maid 
a Duſting-bruſh inſtead of a Broom or Mop, and placing by the Miſtreſs 
an open Book or a Frame of Needle-work, inſtead of a Spinning-wheel 
or Pudding-pan, we ſhall perceive the childiſh Simplicity of the firſt, 

the- Servieade of the ſecond, and the Tutelage or Command of the 
third. The very Cat lying by the dead Flowers on the Cricket, inti- 
—.— childiſh Play, and a * to ſcatter all Things about the 

oom. 
If the Artiſt find no Taſte in repreſenting Things in the antique Way, 
and yet think the Modern too mean, ſuch an one may very commend- 


ably imploy himſelf in handling ſuch Subjects as the following, 
| Picture of Virtue. 
She appears fitting compoſedly before a large Looking-glaſs, the 


Frame whereof is carved and gilt, and adorned with Monſters ; ſhe 
views herſelf init, holding a rounded Serpent twined with Laurel ; her 
Aſpect is ſedate, her Sway majeſtic ; and ſhe's attired like a ROMA: 
Near her ſtand ſome Children attentively viewing the Frame, and, with 


a general Laugh, pointing at the Monſters. One of theſe Children 
| wears 


- 
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wears a Fool's Cap; another has a Neſt of Birds ; a third has a jingling 
Tron; a fourth, a Shell of Water, out of which he blows Bubbles 
with a Reed; and a fifth is playing with a Puppet; theſe Children are 
partly Boys and partly Girls. 

The Senſe of this Table is eaſy: But if the Curious want further 
Scope, let them conſider only, for Inſtance, in what a good and bad Fa- 
mily conſiſts, and they will find, that there are four Sorts of People: 
Namely, In a good Family, a prudent and reſpected Father; a careful 
and good · natured Mother; obedient Children; and humble and honeſt 
Servants: The Father gives Law; the Mother enforces it to the Chil- 
dren; and both they and the Servants obey: Again, the Father pu- 
niſhes; the Mother reconciles, and the Children love and fear: A good 
Father is alſo liberal in the Support of his Family; the careful Mother 
manages with Frugality, yet with Honour: All is in Peace and Order, 
and Virtue their Aim. | 

In a bad Family we contrarily ſee the Father careleſs; the Mother 
laviſh; the Boys wanton ; the Girls rt; and the Servants idling and 
diſhoneſt : The Father indolent; the Mother unreaſonably indulgent to 
the Children ; the Girls ſaucy and proud ; the Boys rampant and game- 
ſome ; and the Servants catching at what they can lay hold of, thinking 
it beſt to fiſh in troubled Waters, and feaſt daily at their Maſter's Ex- 
pence. Again, there are other Objects in a divided Family; when the 
Man is pious and the Wife a Worldling, we ſee frequently wicked Chil- 
dren : Contrarily, a worldly-minded Man and a religious Woman often 
have virtuous Children; the Reaſon is plain. | 

If ſuch Things as theſe be well oblerved, they furniſh abundance 
of Matter, and produce an extraordinary Effect in any Family-occurren- 


ces, in what Condition and on what Occaſion ſoever we conſider them; 


whether in Proſperity or Adverſity; great and noble, common or in 
the mean State; and as well in their Manners and Carriage as their 
Dreſs: And if theſe Things be well executed, whether in the antique or 
the modern Taſte, they are each Way commendable Subjects for an 


Artiſt, 


2 — ——— 


CH AP. IV. Continuation of the ſame. 


S a Connexion to what precedes touching the two aforeſaid Man- 
Hr, I ſhall give ſome further Thoughts, tho? ſhort of what - 
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de ſaid of thoſe two unlike Siſters, ſince the Field is fo large, that I could 
write a whole Trratiſe on that Subject only. * 
: 8 '* Repreſestation of unity. plate XX. | 
2 This Ordonnance enbübits an Hall, which N its Light 85 a 


large Window on the right Side: Behind againft the Wall ſtands a Ta- 
ble; on which is a large celeſtial Globe: Ad the Foot of this Globe lies 
an open Book: Onthe left Side of the Point of Sight is ſeen, thro* a 
Door-way going down with Steps, a Viſto, with Part of a Fountain; 
and on the Side which runs to the Point of Sight ſeveral Vaſes and Buſts 
of famous Heroes: On the left Side of the Apartment is a Cloſet a- 
ſcended to by two Steps, between two Hand- rails: In the middle of the 
Piece forward, we place a round Table, deck'd with all Sorts of Wo- 
men's Furniture, as a Looking-glaſs, Boxes, Sc. At the Window are 
ſeen two Children, a Boy and Girl; the Boy, with a Shell in his Hand, 
is leaning on the Frame of the Window, and blowing Bubbles thro' a Reed 
or Pipe; the Girl, who is got on a Foot-ftool, fupports herſelf on her 
right Hand, and, laughing, points with the other at a flying Bubble: 
Upon which, the Boy looks back, holding the Reed or Pipe with his 
right Hand in the Shell : On the right Side of the hindmoſt Table ftands 
4 Philoſopherin Study, with a Finger at his Forehead, and holding a 
pair of - Compaſſes on the Globe in his left Hand: By the Cloſet, which 
is half open, ſtands an old Woman looking forwards,” with her Head 
fidling, and rubbing her Hands: By the further Hand- rail of the Steps a 
Maid-fervanc is kneeling, and whi ping the faid Rail with a Cloth; having 
by her, a Box with Sand, a Pot with Water and a ſtiff Rubbing-bruſh : 
he Cloſet is full of Plate: At the round Table forwards ſits a oung | 
Eady, dreffing at the Glaſs; her Boſom is open, and ſhe is lofty dref in 
fine Linnen and Silk; with her left Hand the is bringing a Right ſide 
Hair-lock over her Boſom, viewing herſelf ſide- ways, and, with herright | 
Fand, taking a Pearl-Necklace out of a Box: The Apartment is of light 
Piſan Marble. The Philoſopher's Garment is of dark Violet: That of 
the Boy at the Window, white; and of the Girl, blue: The Lady is 
in white, and light red Changeable with Blue; and ſhe Has à beauti- 
ful dark blue Girdle about her Waiſt : The. old Woman's Garment is 
- greeniſh blew, ſome what faded, and the Sleeves faced with light Yel- 
— The Maid-ſeryant is in light grey, andhas a Pearl - Necklace about 
ber Neck: By the Steps lie a Pair of Sandals; The , round” Table“ 
"Is „ CJ S 30d QLD 7p . D— ba 2 „Ln co 
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covered: with a dark green Carpet: The Floor is of Stone and diyid- 
ed into Squares: It may alſo be of W Ot. 

I ſhall now, for certain Reaſons, giye the Reader my Thoughts of 
the Diſpofition of the Objects in this Ordonhance. But firſt, he will 
uch oblige me, if he will pleaſe to examine what I have hitherto 
faid; -and ſtrall ſay on this Head; becauſe he will then be enabled to 
— 5 for me, as ſome maliciouſly report, to 
the Diſpoſition of an Ordornance, with the due Actions of the 
Figures, and: in their proper Places and Colours, according to Rule, 
becauſe of my want of Sight; for would theſe Men themſelves but 
open their Eyes, they would quickly perceive, that Diſpoſition depends 
on poſitive and certain Reaſons. il SDPINNOY 73.111 T9901 x; ; 
Firſt I diſpoſe the Apartment with the *mmoveable Objects; after theſe, 
the Figures; and laſtly, the Colours; whergby 1 Allign Regularity. I 
al Myr the moveable 427855 at the — time as I'aflert the iy 
Sof the Window, Th es and Cl6ſer. 
[Now I do not ſay, on which Side of the Table either right or left 
the Lady is ſitting; becauſe 'tis needleſs, and ſhe cannot be diſpoſed 
otherwiſe than ſhe is; ſince the Looking-glaſs'muſt be placed againſt the 
*. conſequently ſhe ought to front the Light, that ſhe may fee her- 
ſelt inthe Glaſs; for how could ſhe ſhew her Breaſt fronting, when the 
Face is to be in Profile? And were ſhe to bring the Lock of Hair over her 
Boſom with her right Hand, and to put the feft on the Table, the would 
be without Sway, or good Poſture, and from Head to Foot in Profile. 
Let us next confider whether the Philoſopher could be otherwiſe di- 
=_ than where he is; on the left it can no ways be, for two Reaſons. 1. 
uſe the Globe is on that Side very much in Shade, and therefore 
unfit for His Ooncluſions. 2. Becauſe he would then be partly in the 
Light, and ſhew al moſt the ſame Poſture as the Lady, where yet ought 
to be an Oppoſition. Again, were he ſtanding before the Table, or 
Globe, then we ſhould neither ſee his Motion, nor his Contemplation; 
wherefore no Place ſuits him better, or is more proper than where he 
ſtands: By which, this Advantage alſo accrues, that becauſe he now 
receives more Shade than Light, the Lady thereby gets more Beauty 
and Decorum: He can alſo more commodiouſſy view the Globe, and 
make his Remarks by turning his Body; becauſe one Side is juſt front- 
the Light, and the other contrary to it. | 
lt may be the ſame with the o/d Homan next the Cloſet; ſince it's im- 
Poſſible;! that the and the reſt'of the Figures can be otherwile diſpoſed 
wich ſo much Advautage and Decorum. D H 224 
No. 7. T This 
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This Deſign could alſo be well managall in Pauitraiture; eſperia 2 
in a Fumily-Prce of Man, Wife, Children and a Servant; for angry | 
daily Occurrences enough agreeing with ſuch à Repreſentation. : | -- | 

But to diſcourſe clearly on this Compoſition, and to ſhew, that it's 
founded on good Reaſon, we-ſhall make ſome further Remarks upon it: 
I ſay then, that it will bear divers Intrepretat ions, tho!) N ; 
below, they.may be brought into one: The Lady at the Table and the 
old Woman at the Cloſet Loch ſignify Fanity ;; and yet it may poſſibly 
be ſaid, that the former may as well be taken for Pride, and the latter, 
as ſtanding before the Plate, and, with a ſmiling Countenance, rubbing 
her Hands, naturally expreſs Covetouſne/s. The old Man, ſeen here as 
a Philoſopher, may conſequently fignify Ph3loſophy. , But I ſay, that 
this only — to be ſo; becauſe, if the Explanation take that Turn; it 
cannot be a compendious Emblem, but a confuſed Medley of divers 
Things, from which no Inference can be drawn. „ 1 lot 

Wherefore 'tis proper to explain our Thoughts of this Compolition 
thoroughly, even to the ſmalleſt Objects, gradually coming forward from 
the greateſt Diſtance. 11. 51132 F Bain! | (hy 1 971 
The Buſto's and Fountain inthe Offskip, as allo. the Servant :clean- 
ing the Hand- rail, tend altogether to Vanity; as the old Man with the 

Globe repreſents vain Contemplation; for who can penetrate the Secrets 
of God and Nature? The Senſe of the young Lady and old Woman 
we have explained before: Wherefore the true Meaning of this Subject 
is only to ſhew, that all i5 unity; which yet could not be abſolutely con- 
cluded from it, were not the Children there; ſince the other Figures 
and Objects might be diverſly applied, to wit, to Pride, Covetoulneſs, 
Philoſophy, Cc; and therefore the Children, who imploy themſelves 
in blowing Bubbles, are now the Soul of the Work; and without them, 
there — be neither a Connexion nor Concluſion : Even each Figure 
would have a diſtinct Signification, and each call for a diſtin Apart- 
ment: And tho' we were minded to exhibit different Paſſions into the 
ſame Picture, yet ſomething muſt be appropriated to each of them, in 
order to ſhew it's Meaning: For a Picture is not in the ſame Caſe with a 
Frontiſpiece - plate, wherein is a general Repreſentation of the whole 
1 of the Book, viz. the — Wonders, the twelve Months, 

WY” 

The aforeſaid Deſign is alſo not much unlike a true Hiſtory; and 
might likewiſe ſerve St a Moral or Emblem: For each Figure has it's 
particular and proper Character; Men incline to ſtudy; Women to ga- 
ther Riches and Daughters grow up in Luxury a 

a by 


, 
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ſo that on the whole, the Concluſion mult be, that each Perſon, in what 


ſoever thoſe Women are, they think themlelyes handſome, if they have 
but a Coral Neck-lace and curled Hair; wherefore 'tis plain, that ſuch 


* Þ Pythagoras of Samos.” He rejected the Name of tage, which was given him. 


their: Time g young and innocent Children buſy themſelves in Trifles; 


he inclines to, loves Janit ): i 
If any one here object, that 4ronomy, Mathematicks and Philaſo- 
phy. are not Vanities, as. being aſcribed to wiſe Men, he muſt know, 
that wiſe· Men themſelves are, by e Fools; wherefore 
+ Pythagoras, tho' an Heathen, would not be ſtiled wiſe ; but a Friend 
and Lover of good Diſcourſes and Sciences. * Knowledge often makes 
wiſe Men preſumptuous, and prevents their conſidering; with the Phi- 
loſopher, that Sciences are Vanity. Thus we lee daily, that the Rich 
are . and diſdainful; the Handſome, proud and yoluptuous ; tho? 
Beauty and Pleaſures, like a Momingboner, decay with, the Evening, 
and we may well ſay with the Poet, that Yo/uptuouſneſs is a Shadow, and 
a momentary Delight ; and therefore 7 


Poor Creatures 


They are, who covet Shadows and tranſient Happineſs. 


All which. Things'occur almoſt daily ; even inone and the ſame Family ; 
as we have more largely intimated in the preceding Chapter. WW" 
Some perhaps may cenſure me for introducing into the aforeſaid Ex- 
ample ſuch a Trifle as a Pair of Sandals, which ſeem to belong to 
the old Woman: But I ſay, they are not Trifles, but proper pe 
Women as make Idols of their Houſes, and chuſe rather to go bare 
foot over their Floors than bedaub them, tho' they have their Maids 
always at their Elbows with Woollen Cloths to clean after them. But 
ſince this Sacrifice to Neatneſs of Houſes is here, in Holland, too ob- 
vious, we ſhall urge no further, but, for Peace ſake, ſilently reflect, 
Oh! the Vanity of a too ſpruce Dutch Homan : Even the Maid, as de pen- 
dant on the Miſtreſs, humours her'yain Deſires ; however, ſince thoſe 
ſerviceable Creatures in their Conditions have likewiſe ſomething, which 
ſhews Vanity, I give the Servant, in the Example before us, herCorals or 
Pearls about her Neck, altho' ſhe were as ugly faced as a Vizard, or like 
the Peaſants in Latona's Time, when turned into Frogs; for how ordinar 


Circumſtances are needful, e in their Places, a good Effect. 
| 2 | 


As 


% . 


The Sophifs termed Wiſdom fooliſh, ſcanda laus and vile. 
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As for the Ordonnance of Dreſſes in this Example, Mode-painters may 
diſpoſe them as they pleaſe, agreeable to their Choice: I have on- 
ly sketch'd them here, to ſhew, chat we _ repreſenta Vanitas as well 
in the antique Manner as in the common Way of Mode- painters. 
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CHAP. v. Of Dreſes. | 


E need not doubt, whether the Art of Painting were, or. 
| will be, otherwiſe, than *tis at this Time, with reſpe to its 
different Choices; - becauſe from the Beginning, there were 
n and as each Climate has its particular Cuſtoms in Dreſ 
Ing, lo each Nation follows its own Faſhion; whence it appears, that 
anciently, as well as now, Men were of Opinion, that their own was 
the beſt, without giving any Reaſon for it. The Ea/tern Nations have 
their particular Dreſs; and the Northern, theirs :- Theſe laft prefer 
Cloth, Wool and Furs before the fineſt and thinneſt Silks of the Ea; 
and thus it fares with all other Dreſſes. Each Nation, I ſay, | whether 
Italians, Spaniards, French, &c. cheriſhes its own Mode; wherefore 
*tis no Wonder, that Painters follow thoſe, which beſt ſuit their Choice : 
nevertheleſs the Caſe of Art is, in this Particular, like that of Reli- 
gion; There is but one true; the reſ are Sets; ſo that the Dreſs which 
is the mo? con/tant, and remains always the ſame, is alſo the bet: Never- 
theleſs we leave each Nation to its own Choice. 93:35 19 74-7 
That the modern Paintings vary from time to time in Goodneſs, 
and are continually decreaſing in that Reſpect, is not to be doubted ; 
fince we haye daily Inſtances of it in many, which axe full of Miſtakes : 
But let me ask, whether the Tuſcan Order, which is the moſt ſimple 
— do not require a good Architect as well as the Corinthian, 
or beſt. | | 
The Mode- paintings agree in all Parts with the antique Subjects, 
in relation to Art, to wit, in Defign, Diſpolition, Colouring, Light 
and Shade, and By-ornaments, &c. Tt i abi. 

An ingenious Mode- painter ought to take Care, not to meddle with 
the Antique, or to mingle the one with the other; for that would be 
an unpardonable Miſtake; ſince he may be ſufficiently furniſhed with 
modern Matter for his Study. Is it not great Folly to introduce foreign 
Words into a Tongue, which is of itſelf 1 * enough? Why are 


the learned Hooft and Huigens ſo famous? Is it not becauſe . the 
; | Orce 
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before intimated. 
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Force and my of their Stile? Eſpecially that of Vondel, who there- 
ar ba wp ed the Dutch Virgil. Nd. eee 
We ſee daily, how imperfect and defective the Faſhion is; each Day 
creates an Alteration, and each Mode we think beſt, if it get but ge- 
neral Approbation; as may be proved, if we conſider, how ridiculous 
our Fore-fathers Habits ſeem in our Eyes, and conſequently how much 
he would be mocked, who ſhould appear in one of his great Grandfa- 
ther's ; and would he not be thought a Madman? The Caſe is the ſame, 
with reſpett to the old Repreſentation of Dreſſes, with their ſtiff dou- 
ble Ruffs, cloſe-waiſted and pinkt Doublets, c. Does any thing 
ſeem more odd to us? And are not ſuch old Paintings, tho' well han- 
dled, much flighted? And what Reaſon have we to think, that the 
reſent Mode will better pleaſe our Succeſſors, when we ourſelves even 
diſlike that of the Year paſt. ES | 
Thoſe who take to 2 a Choice are not qualified to handle any 
Hiſtory of Antiquity : How ridiculous would it be, to dreſs Queen El- 
her in a ſtift-bodied Gown, bedeck'd with Ribbons, a Ruff about her 
Neck, a wide and quilted Petticoat, lac'd Ruffles ſetting cloſe at the 
Hands, and a Point-of-Spain Head-dreſs, inſtead of a Diadem, and eve- 
ry thing elſe anſwerable; and with her, King Abaſuerus fitting in a 
Spaniſh Leather Chair, with a narrow crowned Hat on his Head, a 
Ruff about his Neck, a ſhort Doublet with long Sleeves, and over it, 
a ſhort Cloak lined with Fur, wide Breeches with Knee-knots, canni- 
oned Stockings, Roſes in his Shoes, a Spaniſh Dagger by his Side, 
Gloves in his Hand, Sc. and in the Offskip, Haman in a red Maiſt- 
coat with ſilver Buttons, and a Linnen Pair of Drawers, ſtanding on 
the Ladder with the Hangman, and a Franciſcan Fryar at the Foot of 
it, holding up a Crucifix to him? Would not this be a fine Ordon- 
nance? And yet ſuch Things happen. | | 
Now if it be asked, whether the. Mode-painters, who — Mar-. 
kets, Kitchens, and the like, are not to be reckoned in the 
Figure-painters ; I fay, they are; fo far as they keep to ſuch SubjetFs ; 
nay, were they to handle fictitious Stories, or even Parables, which 
Time: as, of Lazarus and the rich Mun; of the Publi- 
can; Prodigal Son, and the like; or any daily Occurrence ; fince fuch 
a og e are the more affecting, as they ſhew foreign Dreſſes; 
and foreign Modes being a Rarity, are not fo ſoon diſliked as our own. - 
But ſuch Painters muſt not meddle with Scriptural Facts, or the 
Stories of Ovid, Virgil, and others, which are tied to Time, as I have 


Yet 
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Yet ſuch is the unaccountable Raſhneſs of ſome, that they dare re- 
ra a Sophonisba intirely in the preſent Mode; Velvet Gown, white 
ttin Petticoat trim'd with gold Laces, laced Ruffles, an Attire of falſe 
Hair on her Head, white Slippers, and in an Apartment hung with 
ilt Leather, with a Fire in it; and the Floor of n the 
rain and Knots are nicely obſerved; the Room furniſhed with Pluſh 
Chairs, fringed and braſs-nailed; over the Chimney,, large China 
Diſbes; and againſt the . Hangings, Shelves with Tea- furniture; a Par- 
rot in a Copper Cage, &c. Bei es a Black ſeen coming, to preſent her 
a modern Gal Cup, or acut Chryſtal Drinking - glaſs on a Silver Salver ; 
he is in a Livery, trim'd with Guimp-laces and a Shoulder-knot : Her 
coſtly Bed, even the Pewter or Silver Chamber-pot and Floor-matting 
are not forgot. | | 
Lucretia and Dido they treat in the ſame Manner ; againſt the Wall 
of the Apartment of the latter, hangs a Plan of the Additions to Am- 
ſterdam, printed for Allard on the Mom 
Theſe Artiſts would ſeemingly impreſs the Hiſtories of Plutarch, 
| Livy, Tacitus and ſuch Authors, on the Minds of the People, and yet do 
it as ridiculouſly as the Poet, who, in order to make his Verſes known 
to the World, laid them on a River running up to a Town, ima ining, 
that on the Paper's ſwimming thither, it would be taken up and read, 
and his Reputation thereby ſpread ; but growing wet, it ſunk, and 
happened to be taken up by a Mud-man, and flung, with the Mud, 
into his Barge. Thus the Poet was diſappointed, | 
Ve Artiſts then, who are willing to improve, weigh well what you 
are about; keep to the Edges of the Water, that, if ye cannot ſwim, 
ye may not drown ; ſince he who is fearleſs of Danger, often periſhes in 
it. The Goodneſs of a Knife lies not in a Silver Handle; or that of 
Wine, in a Gold Cup: Be informed in Truth; ſince your Work, tho' 
ever ſo neatly handled, will not plead your Cauſe to Advantage with- 
out it. . 

Two Painters meeting on a Time, happened to have Words about 
Precedence; Antiquo, who thought himſelf the wiſeſt, would take the 
upper Hand of Modo, without more Ceremony; but Modo, who inſiſt- 
ed not leſs on his Honour and Reputation, would not yield to him; 
and, being ſomewhat younger, and ſturdy, punch'd him ſo violently 
in the Breaſt, that they both fell. After they had lain a while, and re- 
collected themſelves, Modo began chiding; but Antiquo ſaid What ; 
will you not give me the Precedence? Not J, ſays Modo, I am as good as 
you ; and what fignify Words? Draw your Sword, or tlſe I will 1 


ſhould. I give Place to Antiquo? Pray, 


ret. To which Modo ſaid, 
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Knife into your Guts. This Treatment was too groſs for the proud 
Antiquo ; wherefore, full of Rage, he clap't his Hand to his Sword, 
and the Battle enſued ; which was very fierce and doubtful. All who 
ſaw it ſtood amazed, calling out Gentlemen, Hold in, hold in ! But to no 
Purpoſe.; far each continued puthing, tho' without Hurt to the other. 
One Juſtus happening to approach in the midſt of the Fray, and per- 
ceiving they were both his Friends, interpoſed his good Offices, and 
arted them. When they were ſomewhat pacified, Zu/tus asked, what 
induced them to fight with ſuch unequal Weapons ; and ſo raſhly to en- 
danger their Lives. How, ſays Antiquo, are you the only Man who do 
not know, that Modo has forced and tranſported abundance of hone/i Peo- 
ple? Has he not brought the chaſt Lucretia and virtuous Sophonisba, 
_ Appearances, from their own Countries to Amſterdam, in order 
to make a Feſt of them? Don't you know how he has ſubjected the innocent 
and pious Eſther, with the whole Court of Ahaſuerus, to the Tyranny of 
the Spaniards ? Moreover he robs me daily, and will not give Place; no, 
what thint you, have not I juſt Cauſe of Complaint ? Hereupon Fu/tus 
asked, whether the Quarrel aroſe from any Thing but Precedence ; but 
Modo, unwilling to hear an Anſwer, ſaid in Anger All that my 
Lord lays to my Charge, I retort on him; how many Things has he flolen 
from me? Helmets, Gauntlets, Stays, &c. Ah! have you forgot that 
knaviſh Trick, which has made ſo much Noiſe in the World, when he con- 
jured * Heliodorus, the Church-robber, out of Judza,' into St. Peter's 
Church at Rome, with Intention to ſteal the ſacred Treaſure in ſpite of 
the Pope? But to cover his Deſign, and not to raiſe Suſpicion, in Caſe of 
Miſcarriage, he diſcovered the Plot to Pope Urban VIII. who infant iy be- 
ing carried thither in a Chair, asked the Robber, Whether he were not 
miſtaken ? and, Whether he did not know, that Jeruſalem was meant, not 
Rome? Do you think then, that the holy Father, had he loo back, and 
ſeen the High-prieſt of Jeruſalem in the Holy of Holies, wouid have let 
that Offender go unpuniſbed? What is your Judgment of this Sample, 
72 Jultus, Jet Reaſon then take 
Place. Vet Antiquo bawled out Let me have my Buskins and Ro- 
man Coat of Armour, which he robbed me of, and I will acquit him of the 
Firſt reſtore me my Great Grand-father*s 


Helmet and Coat of Mail, which you made a Preſent of to Æneas, when 
he was flying from Dardania ; you may keep the Gauntlets : But Antiquo 
replied. Tour Great Grand-father*s Armour I preſented to Domini- 
chino, and the Gauntlets, to Rubens, who has beſtowed them on one 
il + FOO ID 9 % a 71 r a 5 WÞ = WS f 
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the Life. guards of Thaleſtris, Queen of the Amazons. The Concluſion 
of the Matter was this; Zu/tus adviſed, ſince neither could reſtore a- 
ny thing, that they ſhould drink the Queſtion, and take Care, for the 
ture, not to Real from each other. 
] queſtion not, but the Reader will, by this Story, ſufficiently under- 
ſtand my Meaning. 5 04 | 
We have formerly aſſerted, that thoſe who daily converſe with 
mean and bad People, commonly become like them; as thoſe contra- 
rily who keep Company with the well-bred and virtuous, become good. 
Cuſtom, ſays Horace, is a ſecond Nature; and the Proverb intimates, 
Keep honeſt Company, and bone/t thou ſhalt be : He then is happy, who, 
having a true Senſe of good and bad, chuſes the beſt and molt profita- 
ble, and governs all he does by that Standard. He, who has accu- 
ſtomed himſelf to a bad Manner, cannot eaſily get rid of it; perhaps 
will retain it all his Life: He, contrarily, who gives in to what is 
good, will reject Evil, becauſe tis againſt his Inclination. | 
Reaſoning thus, tis eaſy to apprehend, how beneficial tis for a 
Tyro, to inure himſelf to any ſuch fine Things as are proper for his 
Study, and to reject the imper fect and unneceſſary. Too many Goods, the 
famous Bartholet uſed to ſay, are no Goods. | 
Here, pray obſerve. an emblematic Ordonnance of a Painter de- 
bauched by exceſſive Reading of all Sorts of unprofitable Books, 
in order to ſhew, that none muſt be uſed but fuch as are proper for 
his Study; which Seneca affirms, ſaying, that we ought to ſtudy few, 
but good Books, The Caule of the aforeſaid Painter's Diſorder may 
be alſo attributed o the vaſt Quantity of fe %s Prints, Drawings, 
& c. he conſulted ; which are as great Enemies to the beſt Thoughts as an 
Exceſs in Books. | Len e 
Here is ſeen an antique Table, laid with Boards, in a Paintin 
Room, and, in the middle of it, a Diſh with a Cake in the Shape 4 
a Pyramid, and by it a Cup. Four Momen are ſitting at the Table, 
viz. Painting, & an; Architecture, and the Art of Engraving, each 
having her proper Marks of Diſtinction. Fudgment, leading Beauty 
and nab, by Virtue, is entring the Room, and approaching the 
Table; where they are welcom'd. At which Inſtant Prudence is driv- 
ing thence. Vice, repreſented as an hunch-back d Dwarf, as alſo a Chi- 
mera. The Room is hung with N NN Landstips, Architecture, and 
Prints. Antiquity is ſitting in -a Niche, holding ſome Medals in her 
Hand, repreſenting ancient Luſtre. The aforeſaid Door, where Zudg- 
ment, &c. enter, is behind to the left; and Vice, &c. on the fg 
"IN | d 
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Side, are driven forwards out of the Room. The Chimeta has Earl“ 


Claws, Dragon's Wings, a Serpent's Tail, long Neck, a- Woman 
Head, beſet with Serpents, and the Belly full —— hanging Teats. 
Let us then ſeriouſly chuſe, out of our Collection, the Materials 
which will 5% ſerve our Purpoſe, whether they be Plaiſter- figures, 
Prints, Drawings, Academy-figures or other Models; rejecting every 
thing that's foreign to our goin nt Ye nant 24D 

Since we have hitherto ſpoken of what is Modern, it will not be 
amiſs to make ſome ſhort Obſervations on the Antique. 

He, who would nicely follow the Antigue, ought to know, that it 
conſiſts in theſe two Qualities, viz. Beauty and Goodneſs : Beauty again 
lies in a perfect Proportion of the Members; as we have ſhew'd in the 
ſeventh Chapter of the fir/t Book; and Goodneſs in the Grace ariſing 


a from the Motion of the Members; which Motion ought to be free, and 

* without Exaggeration. Thus much as to the Nudities. 

10 The Draperies, which are well ca, and fo adjuſted as not to bin- 
| der the graceful Motions of the Members, are certainly the beſt; as we 
<3 evidently ſee in the Works of Raphael, Pouſſin, and ſome others, who 

og practiſed the Antique. th, by 

Ne The Ordonnance, Light, and what elſe is requiſite in a perfect Piece, 

ought all to be mo beautifully choſen. 

<> - this Manner we mult alſo conſider Landstip, Architecture, and 

- other Embelliſhments : All ought to be either pure Antique, or intire 

for Modern [ | | 

Wy We ſhall here ſubjoin one other Ordonnance for the Concluſion of 

uy this Book. : | 

95. | 

an 


Ordonnance repreſenting a driving away of the Mode, or what is Mo- 
. dern, from the Antique. 


Inſtead of Beauty and Virtue, which in the former are led by Zudg- 
ment, we may introduce here a beautiful and modeſt young Virgin, attir'd 
in thin Linnen, which diſcovers the Naked; on her Hand fits a Phœ- 
nix, and on her Head is a Chaplet of Flowers. Judgment may be 
let off with a gold Fillet or Diadem on its Head, and a Scepter in its 
Hand. Inſtead, of deformed Vice, and the Chimera, we may exhibit a 
Hing young Damſel in a ſtiffen'd Gown and high, laced Head-drefſs ; 
with a ſable Tippet about her Neck; her Arm-ſleeves full of Lace; 
moreover ſhe has Shoes, Stockings and Gloves; and under her Arm is 
a Basket of China-ware, and Muſhrooms; which, by her rude Mo- 
No. 7. U tion, 
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tion, ſhe is dropping. Prudentt is beating her with a Looking-gla 
holding. in her other Hand an Arrow twined with a Serpent. 


aforeſaid: young Virgin's Chaplet ought to be compoſed of ſraall and 


—_— wers, viz. Ptarmica Auſtriaca and Gnaphalium. 
be Wb, ſignify, [ana Duration, or ſudden Riſe ae De- 


* Scepter of Tudgment is a long thin Rod, wih a Knob on the 
Top. 


The End of the Third Book. 05 1 
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HAP. I: -Of the Colours, and the ordering them: 


A T's remarkable, that, tho the Management of the 
Colours in a Painting, whether of Figures, Land- 
skip, Flowers, Ae ue Oc. yields a great 
s Pleaſure to the Eye, yet hitherto no one has laid 
down folid Rules Gi FA it with Safety and Cer- 
tainty. Contraſt in Motion is founded on Reaſons, 
o which, by Practice, we can, in a ſhort Time, retain, 
and inculcate to others; as is allo the Diviſion or Proportion of the 
Members; fince, according to Albert Durer, it may be mathemati- 
cally demonſtrated. The ſame may be faid of Lights and Shades, by 
means of Perſpectiye. All this may be thoroughly learnt in our 
juvenile Fears; but the diſpoſing of Colours by and over each o- 
ther, in order to fetch out a good Union and Harmony, is not, to 
this Day, fixed on certain Principles. Meer Chance is herein our on- 
ly Comfort. 
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A 1 or cb Print, beautifull a6 wy dif ed, and 
0 5 7 L and ſhaded, is very ee diſpoſed, and 
ya; thoſe Qualities, requires an artful Diver/ity of Colour- 
, merits che be heſt Praiſe. 
evertheleſs TY have, in their Colouring, their particular 
Manners ; one has a faint Manner ; another, a dark one; another, a 
ey Manner; ſome have a flaring Manner; others, a muddy one, 
&: occaſioned by their not knowing, that Colours require an orderly 
Diſpoſition ; like an ingenious, Gandi iner, who, in the Production of 
choice, beautiful, and large Flowers, conſiders what Ground is proper, 
and which needs Dryneſs, and which, Moiſture, and what Sorts thrive 
beſt in each; which require Sun, and which call for Shade; which 
want Improvement from Pidgeon's. Dung, and which from Dog?s 
Dung; in order thereby to make a greater Advantage than other Peo- 
ple 1 In like manner, a Painter, if he makes thorough Inquiries in- 
to the Natures and Efects f Colours, and againſt what Grounds they 
are beſt ſet of, and will beſt "anſwer their Purpoſes, ſhall be convinced 
that he gains a Point above others. By ſeeking much is found, and, 
notwithſtanding any Rubs in the way, we mult renew our Attempts. 

How many Attacks have I made on this Secret ere I could make a 

cn in it? Had I not imitated Alexander, and cut the Gordian 
' Knot, I ſhould have been ſtill to ſeek. I ſhall now glad] impart to 
the Artiſt all my Diſcoveries. and Improyements; at dre r it to his 
Jud ment, whether they be of any Moment. 

„ The Number of the Colours is.//x ; and cheſe ary divided into two 

Sorts, 

The former Sort contains. the Villow, Red and Blue, which are call- 
0 Colours. 

The latter is a mixed Sort, conſiſting of Green, Purple td Violet; 
theſe have the Name of Broten Colours. 

White and Black are not reckoned among the Colours: but rather 
Potentials or Ethcients ; | becauſe the others cannot have their Effects 
without the Help of chem. 

Theſe Colours have alſo their emblematic Signifcations, and. particu- 
lar Properties. 

The bite is taken in general for Ligbt; and Black for Darknſs. 

The Telow, for Luſtre and Glory. 
| The Red, for Power, or Love. 

The Blue, for the Deity. 

The Purple, for Authority and 7 fate 
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to this the Diverſity of Stone work; how agreeabl, | 
ry of Tombs, the Serpentine-ſtone: Obelisks, the white Marble, Vales 
and Termes ? Even Architecture receives a vaſt Addition hy the dif- 


The Green, for Servitu le. | | 
The Colours conſidered in themſelves are certain , imperce 
tible, without the Inter poſition of and laying on a Body; like the Moon, 
which could not receive her Light from the Sun, much leſs communi- 


cate it to us, otherwiſe than by means of a Body. M bite is allo that 


from which the Colours come forth, aud the Body whereby they. become 


perteptible to us. ei teh 
In reference to the Art of Painting, the Colours give Lite to all 


things; without thoſe it would be impoſſible to 4 between 


Life and Death, Wood and Stone, Air and Water, Gold and Silver, 


nay, Light and Darkneſs: They have a particular great Power, unit; 


ing by their Agreement, ſeparating. by, their Force and Crudity : They 
cauſe For Things to diſappear in thin Air, and force others to appear 
out of the Backgrounds. 


Their Variety produces the utmoſt Charms and Harmony, as well in 
Nature as in a. Picture; eſpecially, when in the latter they are diſpoſed 


by a judicious Hand; for what is more beautiful in a Landskip than an 
azure Sky, green Fields deckd with a; Thouland variouſſy- coloured 


Flowers, differently- coloured Grounds, this ruſſet, or yellow, that, green 


or grey, as each requires? Alſo the Ornament of the brown Cypreſs- 
tree, the grey Willow, the fair Olive, the white Poplar, the green Al; 
der, the red Fir; and joyful Linden, each n e Nature Add 


ferent Colours of Stones; as when the dark grey Stones, Fręe:ſtone, 
white Marble, and ſuch like, are finely matched and put to ihe r and 
the Building within is adorned with red ſpeckled- ceniſh In per, Por- 
phyry and Marble in the Niches, Figures, and {s-releits ſurrounded 
with Ornaments of Gold, Silver, Copper and Alabaſter ; and the Floors 
inlaid with all Sorts of coſtly Stones ; as Lapis Lazuli, Porphyry and 
variegated Marble, in order to pleaſe the Eye. n ae 
But all depends on an oxderfy Diſpo/ition.. Tis impoſſible to effect 
any Thing charming, with ſuch Coltlinels, if thoſe. Colours be not duly 
match d, and artfully placed: It is therefore highly, neceſſary, that the 
Artiſt know perfectly their Natures and —— Etfects, in. order to 
women with Certainty ; as a good Writer, acquainted witch Letters, 
ows his Thoughts on. Words only. „ 
” 1 3011 A8 
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153 Of :Coloturing. Book IV. 
As for the'Di/po/ition, it muſt beobſerved; that is in an Ordennance of 
many Fi ajes; divided into Groups, one of "theſe Figures is always the 
principal, ande ich all the reſt muſt be: ſubordinate; according to 
their Ranks, 'ſo*tis the ſame in the Colours, that they may altogether 
produce a good general Harmony: Nay, were it neceflary to place the 
three capital Cours together, the yellow" mult be forward, the red 
next, and the blue bebind; Which W produce u fine Harmony. 
The three other Colours may be diſpoſed in the fame Manner; when 


the Purple is placed forwards, the Violet may be behind it, and the Green 


laſt, as being the weakeſt. Theſe latter Coleurs are called weak and 


broken; becauſe they poſſeſs very much the Qualities of the former; 


pe ley for Inſtance, being produced \— Mixture of Red with Blue ; 
the dale the ſame; and the Green, of Blue with Yellow, © 
But tho* each of the Colours have it's different Force and Effect, 
yet they do not obſerve any particular Rank; or Order; becauſe a ſtrong 


Colour ſometimes happens to come before a weak one; and the con- 


trary, as ozcaſion requires; for were they always to” keep Order, 


and the Yellow to be principal, ſo that the others muſt diminiſh gradu- 
ally, there would then be nd Difference, but the Effect always one and 
the ſame; whereas tis here as with an Actor, who ſometimes plays a 
ing, at others, a God; now, a Man, then a Woman; now a prin- 
pal | 


8 


Character, then a mute one. | 0 1 : 9" 
Vet if the principal Part in a Picture, whether thro? Choice or Ne- 


Di 
deffity, conſiſt of white, light or weak Colours, the Parts about it, 


how beautiful ſoever, will be no Obſtruction, if they be but yarioully 


and well ordered; 


Again, if the ſaid principal Part conſiſt of Yellow, Red, Blue, or 
Green, and be thereby ſet off, all the other Parts ought to be intermix- 
ed here and there with ſmall | Portions of this ſtrong and predominant 
Part, as if they were enamel'd with it; yet in ſuch Manner, that they 
may ſeem to owe their Origin to the ſaid ruling Part, and, tho? ſeparat- 
ed, yet have but one Effet, and unite the whole; like the great Body of 
the Moon, ſurrounded with glittering Stars. SLES 
This ſuffices for the orkebing the Colours in general; and yet they 
cannot have their full Effects, or due Decorum, without — proper. 
Back-grounds for ſetting them off agreeably ; ayoiding ' thoſe' which 
create Confuſion, or are too harſh and diſcordant. Of the former Sort 
are ach defollowdt## 17 ee tn 7 eee FLW 1 
White ſuits on all Sorts of dark Grounds, except warm Yellow. -- 
Light Yellow ſuits on Purple, Violet, Blue and Green. ou 
| ; x ight 


Cha p. 3 
Light Blue, or Green; Violet and Vellow not warm or fiery. 
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Light Green has a good Effect on Purple, Violet and Blue. 
Light Violet has the fame an Green and Blue. -h 
On White ſuits Black, Violet, Green, and Purple; but not Yellow 


light Yellow ſuits Violet, Purple and Green. 
On pale Red ſuits Green and Blue, 
On pale Green ſuits Purple, Blue, Yellow and Violet. 
On pale Blue fuits dark Yellow, Red and Green. 
But were we to lay dark Blue on light Yellow, or the contrary, it 
would appear very harſh and diſagreeable. 


There are other Colours which. are neither harſh nor di ſagreeable in 
themſelves, and yet appear unpleaſant and without Force; as if one 
or the other were quite dirty and muddled; ſuch are, Purple on Red; 
beautiful Red on Yellow ;-or beautiful Green on Vellow; Purple on Blue 
or Violet; and the contrary 3-alſo White on warm Yellow ;/ and the 
contrary or Red upon Red, or Blue upon Blue; as Experience 
eon eil F Pong dun and by LE 
Touching the Colours which are uſed: in reflecting or changeable Silk, 
I ſhall ſay this: That with Musk- colour ſuits: beſt Maſticot, with light 
Purple or Violet in the Reflexions ; with Aſh- colour Blue ſuits yellowith 
White, reflected with Roſe-colour ; with Orpiment agrees dark Purple 
with blue Reflexions3-or beautiful. Green ſuits Roſe-colour, with light 
blue Refletxions;” and with Purple or Violet agrees Maples- yellow, with 
Sea: green Reflexion gg en 5d 4913 18 
But we muſt eſpecially obſerve, that all reflecting or changeable Stuffs 
keep-their dum Colour in the: Shade, to wit, that of the main Light; for 
we muſt not commit the ſame Miſtake as the old Maſters, who painted 
all ch ble Drapevieszqwith two Colours only; as a yellow change- 
able Stuff, wich a blue Reffexion; they made the main Light yellow, 
and the Shade hlue; and thus they managed all others. ruly a great 
Miſtake, and quite conttary to Nature. ag | at 
Since we have thus far engaged in the By-colours, and their Effects 
and Harmony, we hall alſo treat of thoſe which tend in particular to 
embelliſa&andskip, Hiſtory: or other Painting. 7221 en 
On Graſs, pale Red is exceeding well ſet off, and appears pleaſant to 
the Eye; as alſo dark Violet, dark Blue; light Yellow changeable 
Silk, with Red and White; and light Blue, with purple or violet Re- 
flexions. 29511 ny tas gs nov9teh $ t | 70% 13 
iT has 7 i- Harze I09i-l 10 £33004 io. ne On 
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208 Ruſſet earth Grounds: agrees a dark Violet, Blue and dark 
reen. N . 6 V langen Di bog and nv. 

On dark grey Stone, (commonly called Blue · ſtone) agree light Red, 

Green, Yellow and-yellowiſh White.. 1 

— Free-ſtone ſuit all dark Colours, viz. Purple, Violet, Blue and 
reen. 15529 bas agl9wT „oi wich woilsY Trot n 
But we muſt not uſe a Colour gf, pure Lake and White; nor ſingle 

light and red Orpiment, withour en Neceſſity, and then very ſpar- 

ingly: The Green and Red of one Tint, either in Light or Shade, al- 
ſo diſagree, on account of their Harſhneſs; wherefore they muſt not 

come together. elder h bog dend v ure 0 

In a Piece of many or few Figures, which is to hang againſt a dark 

Ground, or in a ſbady Place; allo; in a Landskip, againſt dark and cloſe 

Boſcage, White has a fine Effect; * Nap es Yellow, 'Red and 

light Orpiment, Vermilion and fine light Re 7 oth 5! 

Again in a light Apartment of white Marble, or light Free-ſtone, 

or in a Landskip painted light, clear and full of Sky, Blue, Purple, 
Violet, Green and Black have good Effects; whereas the Colours bes 
fore · named are, in this Cale, not only diſagreeing, but they alſo look 
weak, and without Strength; except White, which cannot be uſed too 
much, ſince. tis no Colour, and therefore ſuits any where, except a- 

gainſt Skies. d mig chi: 2 H in- ofhoHat 5 4 

-: Nevertheleſs I do not-here aſſert, that the E inments, in the 

aforeſaid Pictures, muſt conſiſt only of light and warm Colours; but 
that they be intermixed with ſome durk and eat bret; und that in 
the latter Pictures, where we uſe dark, and weak Colours for the By- 
ornaments, we muſt diſpoſe ſome light and warm ones among them. 
Now ſome may poſſibly think, becauſe we place Blue hy the other 
Colours, that ſuch would obſtruct the Offskipꝭ or that the Eointains, 
which, by reaſon of Diſtance, are commonly repreſented Blur, would 
be damaged by ſo beautiful a Spot: But this Doubt may be ſoon cleared 
up, by conſidering, that I do not chuſe here all dark Colours; but that 
the Offskip will thereby in ſome meaſure appear mort diſtant, faint and 
uniting. f. is alſo true, that Blue in a Landskipilis often harſh,” and 
makes the Painting look flaring ; but by the Darknels it bechmes, in this 
Caſe, ſoft, e tu tender. ro hon ei DA lag AD 2 
| Beſides Blue, I mention alſo Violet, Green, c. but my Meaning 
thereby is not, that 'tis indifferent here thoſe Colours are placed; as 
Blue againſt the Blue of the Sky ; Green againſt green Trees; Mialet 
againſt a Violet-ſtone, or Ground; or Light againſt Light, and 1 

— a ne 


is Light and Darkneſs in a Landskip, ſo we have always means to 
give dark and light Colours their Places. | 

With a Candle-light, either Within or Without-doors, or other 
Lights 8 from Fire, ſuit Violet, Purple, Blue, Green, White, 
Black, 
lours have an advantageous Effect, and wherein they predominate on 
their proper Grounds ; Ne Yellow and Red are almoſt the ſame as a 
burning Candle; which has a great Effect by Night; as it has none in 
the Day-time, becauſe the Sun-ſhine makes it hardly perceptible. 


Now as the two former Pictures conſiſt of — Colours, viz. White, 


Yellow and Red; and the two latter of Purple, Violet, Blue and Green, 
yet thoſe of the one Sort may be joined to thoſe of the other, in order 
to create an agreeable Mixture and Harmony, by placing with the ſtrong 
ſome that are weaker ; and the contrary, letting each in its place have 
the Maſtery on its proper Ground. | 


But I have particularly obſerved, that out of the three aforeſaid pre 
dominant Colours, others may be temper'd of leſs Force, viz. brown 


Oker with Naples Yellow, Pink with White, and ſuch like; and placi 
them by the others, as middle Colours, we may, in Conjunction wich — 
others, fetch out a great Maſs; ſince White has it's Degrees as well as 
Red; always obſerving, that the principal muſt predominate, both in 
Force and Beauty; and that thoſe Colours, which are drawn from it, be 
diſperſed here and there thro the whole Piece; as being be ſet off a- 
gain/t the general Ground. | | 

Having now plainly ſhewed the Qualities and Uſes of the Colours, 
and their Differences, we may eaſily think, that the Pictures, wherein 
on are conſidered, mult needs be very affecting. 

e ſhall not here ſay, what, where, and how one Colour mixed 
with another is to appear; becauſe 'tis impoſſible and unconceivable : 
The principal Method for obtaining this Secret is, to obſerve, to what 
Pitch we work up our firſt and ſtrongeſt Colour, and to let this Colour 
predominate; for which Reaſon 'tis a Maxim with ſome, that we muſt 
not introduce into a Picture more than one capital Colour, or a Colour 
which repreſents it: But I have already ſhewed, that /everal may in 


that Manner be brought together in the ſame Piece: W herefore the 


Eye and Judgment muſt determine this Point; for if we find it proper 
to introduce a beautiful Colour where we have a mind to place ſuch 
an one, why thould it be bad? This only makes. it ſo; its being ac- 
companied by By-colours, not well ordered; as warm Colours againſt 


No. 5. TX warm, 


Chap. 1. ; Of Colouring. 1 
neſs againſt Darkneſs; for that would be improper; becauſe, as there 


d, without Exception; theſe being Pieces, in which thoſe Co- 
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warm, and Grey near Blue; whereby thoſe Colours have no Effect; 
or elſe, by placing too ſtrong and too many capital Colours by one a- 
nother, which overcame the aforeſaid beautiful Colour, and make the 
Painting look flaring. . 

But, that we may not miſtake in this Point, let us chuſe any Colour; 
and in order to find an Aſſociate for it, take one which is diſcordant ; 
as if we pitch upon Red, take a Grey one; if dark, a light one, &. 
Thus they are, as proceeding from each other, joined together; and by 
ſuch Means we can never be ata Loſs in finding different Colours for 
different Draperies; yet with this Proviſo, that in all thoſe Colours the 
Force or Di/tance of the Figures muſt be obſerved. 

For the ready obtaining theſe Things, I have found out a very eaſy 
Method, which always thewed me the Particularity and Harmony of 
the Colours; it even often helped me, with Certainty, over the Difh- 
culty about the Difference of the Colours in Draperies ; eſpecially 
ſuch. as were changeable: Firſt I temper'd on my Pallet, out of 
my general Mixtures, three particular Colours, viz. one for the main 
Light, one for the Halt-ſhade, and one for the Shade: Then I took 
Cards, and ſeverally painted them with one of the aforeſaid tem- 
pered Colours; when they were airy I placed and replaced and ſhifted 
them. ſo long as till I had ſatisfied my Judgment: Sometimes, when 
this. would not anſwer my Purpoſe, I ſhuffl'd them; and then took a 
Parcel from them at random, which, if they happened to pleaſe, 
were my Directors. This Method helped me moſt in reflefFing Dra- 
peries, which I thereby often produced very advantageous, and of a 
fine Colour; it was eſpecially ufeful, when I had any Doubt, whether 
ſuch or ſuch a Colour would ſuit well with ſuch or ſuch an one, or 
not; for the Cards certainly ſhewed me the Thing as well as if [ 
had the Stuffs themſelves, and ſaved me the Trouble of ; uncertain In- 

Uirles. | | A 
l It will not be amils, to ſay ſomething further, touching Back- grounds: 
It often happens, that a Perſon ſees a Colour in a Picture, which ſeems 
to him very agreeable; and yet, on imitating it, he finds his Colour 
has not the ſame Force and Effect, thro* his not obſerving againſt what 
Ground that Colour was painted; a Point worthy of the utmoſt Atten- 
tion, if- we would avoid Miſtakes in Colouring; wherefore we muſt al- 
ways obſerve the Grounds and Places of the Colours, if we would have 
our Colour predominate; ordering the moſt diſagreeing: againſt it; 
for Inſtance, to make the Yellow predominate, place Blue inſt it, 
or. elſe. the Darks of. other Colours; would you. abate. the Force of 

/ | elo. 
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Yellow, gs Green near it; and, to bring it lower, put a Colour 
which proveds = Nilo, whether it be Free-ſtone or any thing elſe 
of a yellowiſn Tint. | We 1D 

In the ſame Manner you may handle all the reſt of the Colours, 
obſerving, that, as the Objects diminiſh by Diſtance, ſo the Colours mi 
proportionably be fainter, and gradually more grey ; Nature ſhews it : 
Bod yet [ have found, that we may place even a capital Colour in the 
Offskip, and it ſhall be prevented from . by accompanying 
it with Colours like it, and drawn originally from it, as we have beford 
ſhewed. : . 


* — dd * 
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Cc H AP. II. Of the Property, Nature and Colours of Dreſſes. 


E have before ſaid, that the Art of Painting is an Imitation of 
Nature in her viſible Parts; nothing is impracticable to it; and 
t obſerves due Order in all Things; and as we have before 
ſhewed the general Order of the Colours, ſo we ſhall now handle it in 
particular, with reſpect to Draperies, wherein it chiefly lies. K 
Draperies conſiſt of four Kinds of Things, viz. Linnen, Silks, Stuffs and 
Cloth; and theſe have each their particular Natures and Manners of 
Folds: Their Properties are alſo diser; and to ſhew them by an Ex 
ample, I ſhall divide the Kinds into the four Times of the Day. 
innen Draperies are for People in the Morning of their Lives ; Silks, 
for thoſe in their Zenith ; Stach, for thoſe in the Afternoon, and Cloth, 
for thoſe in the Eyening of their Lives. But to ſpeak more intelligibly, 
there are four particular Conditions of Men, viz. Infancy, Youth, Mau- 
hood and old Ae; and each provides a Dreſs according to his Years; 
Children ſhould be dreſſed in — ; young People, in $ ks; ful-grown 
Men and Women, in Stuffs ; and old People, in Cloth. | | 

The Colours for the ſeveral Stages of Life are theſe ; for Childhood, 
White ; for Touth, Green ; for Manhood, Red; for old Age, dark Fio- 
ket ; and for Death, Black. 

In the firſt Chapter we have ſhewed, that White and Black are not 
accounted among = Colours; fince the one is but the Parent of Colours, 
and the other, the Depriver of them; wherefore we introduce White, 
as Light, without which no Colour is viſible. | as 
Dar Fillemot or Tawny ſhall ſerve to repreſent the Earth, or Green- 
neſs; Mpite, to ſhew the Water : Blue, the Air; Red, the Fire 2 

| | X 2 | ack, 
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Black, the Darkneſs above the Element of Fire; for there is not any Mat- 
| 2 or Æther beyond it, which can contain or be penetrated by the Sun's 
= F | 

We alſo know, that there are four Seaſons, viz. the joyful Spring ; 
golden Summer ; fruitful Autumn ; and melancholy Winter : In the 
Spring, we begin to leave off Cloth, ot heavy Winter-raiment, and to 
wear thin Stuffs; Summer and Autumn permit us to dreſs, according to 
their Heat, either in Linnen or Silf; wherefore a certain Author ays, 
that we ought to ſuit our Dreſſes, as well as our Words, to the Seaſon. 
The Seaſons may be alſo expreſt by Colours; as the Spring, by Green; 
Summer, by Yellow; Autumn, by Red; and Winter, by Black. 

Yet, among the Deities, there are ſome who have a/ways one proper 
Dreſs and Cohur ; as Fupiter, a purple Mantle; Juno, a blue Veil; 
Diana, a white and blue Garment ; Neptune, a Sea-green one, &c. 
Theſe we cannot alter without committing Miſtake : Bur the Figures 
mult neyertheleſs be ordered, if poſſible, where they ſuit beſt. All brave 
Perſonages, of either Sex, ſhould-likewiſe be clothed in Red or warm 
Yellow. | 
It therefore behoves a prudent Artiſt to have a perfect Knowledge of 
the Nature and Qualities of the aforenamed Stufts ; even, were the 
Figures ever ſo ſmall, he muſt notwithſtanding ſhew.in his Work, of what 
Sort of Stuffs the Drefles conſiſt ; and althoꝰ Reflexions cannot be well 
obſerved in ſmall Figures, yet we ought to ſee, by the Courſe of the 
Folds, whether the tc: be Silk, Cloth, or other Stuffs. 

A neat Painter in Little ought allo, not only to diſtinguiſh the Thick- 
neſs and Thinneſs of his Draperies by their Folds and Colour; but in the 

rticular Nature and Colour of each Drapery, their Diminutions and 

ariations; as between thin and thick Silk oppoſed to Sattin, and more 
ſueh; for if the Eye, at firſt Sight, can perceive and diſtinguiſh them, 
we ought allo to make them- appear what they are; chiefly in ſmall 
and highly-finiſhed Pictures; as Mieris and others have artfully done to 
ſuch a Degree, as plainly to diſtinguiſh betyyeen Silver, Pewter, Tin and 

oliſhed Iron. 
r* Becomingneſs ſubſiſts not only, in the Stuffs, but alſo, in their 
Colours; ſo, knowing that, we ſhall not eaſily miſtake in the Choice 
of Colours and Draperies. | 

But I muſt here give ſome Painters an Hint about the Nature of Stuffs, 
eſpecially coloured ones; they believe, they can paint Sattin after white 
Silk, and changeable Silk after coloured Silk: But this is lame Works 

| T. 
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for what in plain Silk is ſhining in the Light, will often be found guite 
dark in Sattin; wherefore in Firs Nature muſt be conſulted. 

For theſe Reaſons the Eye is pleaſed, when in a Painting of a Con- 
courſe of People or publick-Shew, it can eaſily diſtinguiſh all Sorts of 
People, and the Conditions and Ages of both Sexes; and at the ſame 
Time their Motions according to their Natures and Qualities, and the 
Dreſſes and Colours which become them; as, an od Man, heavy and 
weak, ſtanding on both Legs, and ſometimes by the Help of a Stick, 
becomes a long dark-coloured Cloth Garment, viz. of — dark 
Violet, Fillemot, or Black, faſtened with Strings or Buckles, and ſetting 
on him ſomewhat _—_ A young Man ſhould appear in a quite 
_—_ Motion, as being frolickſome, fickle, airy, and ſtanding often 
on one Leg ; he muſt be painted in a moſt beautiful yur green, red 
or yellow Drapery, of light Stuff, or thick Silk, faſtened on the Shoul- 
der, and not too long, that it may not hinder his continual Motion; 
becauſea Man, if full of Fire, loves to have his Legs free. Women 


and young Virgins, as being tender, ſedate and modeſt, are chiefly diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their white Garments of thin Linnen, and all Sorts of 
airy and womaniſh-coloured Silks, viz. light Blue, Apple: bloſſom, 
Pearl-colour or light Lemon, caſt looſly on each other, and in ſuch man- 
ner that the Beauty of the Naked may eaſily appear thro? them; their 
, Poſture is modeſt and ſet ; their Legs cloſe ; their Bodies upright ; their 
Necks baſhfully. bent; their Arms cloſe to their Bodies; their Mode 
gay ; and taking hold of their Garments, which hang down to the 
Feet. Children are ſeen moſtly in white Linnen, or Lemon, blue or 
violet-coloured Silk; they are often in white Veſts, without any hang- 
ing Drapery ; but when they have ſuch looſe Drapery, a ſmall one; 
about a Fark in Length, is ſufficient, and this faſtened on the Shoulder 
for Security, while they are running, buſtling and rolling on the Ground. 

This Conduct is, in my Opinion, of great Conſequence, tho* few 
have obſerved it; nay, even ſome good Painters oftentimes fail in it, 
making no Difference between manly and womaniſh Colours; giving an 
old Man a femenine Colour, and a __ one to a Woman; intermixing 


 themas if there were no certain Rules for either: But it muſt be grant- 


ed, that the Silk- colours, which befit a young, ſturdy, capricious Man, 
are very diſagreeable to a Virgin, who is tender, weak, more ſedate and 
leſs voluptuous ; he requires ſtrong, ſhe more ſoft and beautiful Colours, 
yielding a Pleaſure to the Eye. It-would-allo be very improper to paint 
a Child in Black; a young Man in dark brown Colours; a grown Man 
in part Colours; and an old Man in beautiful ones. 4 
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L onde ſaw a Picture, of an unknown Maſter, in which, all the Par. 


ticulars I have recommended were plainly and nicely expreſt; it had 


ſuch an Elegance, and gave me ſo great Satisfaction, that I ſtood in 
Surprize. On a mature Conſideration of this Painting I perceived, that 
it was purtly deſigned to anſwer this very Purpoſe; for I ſaw here 
and there ſome aged People, moſtly in dark and Cloth-colours ; there, 
again, a Group of young and gameſome People in variety of beauti- 
ful-colour'd Stuffs; alſo ſome Women in light-colour'd changeable . 


Silk, Sc. near them were ſome old Women in dark Dreſſes; here and 


there appeared Children, running about and playing in the Sand, 
all dreft in Linnen-habits and foft Colours. This Ordonnance vaſtly 
pleaſed me, and put me to conſider what it could be likened to; 
and I find it to be the ſame as the four Times of the Day; for let us 
take the Children, whether Boys or Girls, for Day-breat ; the young 
Men and Women for Moon, when the Sun is at higheſt; and the old 
People for Night ; between Mid-day and Night is Fe/per, or the Even- 
ing, which may be — by joining ſomething of both Condi- 
tions; alſo between Aurora and Mid-day, the fame; fo as to make, 
in the whole, a proper Difference between the Conditions and Ages of 
Men. Here let us not forget, that old People ſometimes affect ite, 
to ſhew their becoming Children again; contrarily B/ack is ſometimes 
worn by young People; as a thin black Veil to ſignify ſome Sorrow, 
or elſe to diſtinguiſh a married Woman from a Maiden. 


2 „ 
—— — 


— 
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CHAP. III. Of the Colours of Dreſſes, and their ſuiting with each 
other. * 


© S we are treating of | Dreſſes, it will be proper to ſay ſomething 


of the ſuiting their Colours; I mean what Lining or Furniture 

- - each coloured Garment requires; a Matter of great Moment, 

tho? as little obſerved in Pictures as the Life: Wherefore let it be noted, 
firſt of the weak Colours. | | "21503 

When the upper Garment is White,. the Lining or Undercoat 


may be Roſe-colour, Fillemot, Purple, Violet, or beautiful Sea- 


reen. | art : 21 
; With a light blue Garment ſuits a Furniture of 'yellowiſh White, 
Violet, dark Fillemot, or dark rediſh Blue. bc AIRY ai 

| 20 Id dug: N bl A light 
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A light or pale yellow Garment ought to be furnifhed with Violet, 
| * — Green, dark F — and Purple. 

A pale green Garment mult be ſet off with yellowiſh White, Sky- 
colour, Violet and dark Red. 

Now follow the /?rong Colours, and their proper Mixtures. ' 

A Lemon-colour Garment may be furniſhed with Sea-green, Violet, 
and dark Fillemot. | 
A Garment of red Orpiment- colour ſuits a Furniture of Violet, 
sky and greeniffi Blue, Musk and Umber- colours. | 
A Sky-colour blue Garment may be adorned with Roſe- colour, yel-- 
lowiſh White, pale Yellow and light beautiful Green. 
A Fillemot-coloured Garment may be furniſhed with pale Yellow,. 

Roſe-colour, light Aſh- colour, Violet, dark Purple, and dark Green. 

All theſe Colours reverſed have the ſame Effects. 

Here let it be obſerved what I mean by the Word [| Furniture]; tis 
an Adornment, or ſetting off ; as when a large Drapery of a plain Co- 
lour is adorned with one or more ſmall ones, whether a Veil, Girdle or 

Sleeve-facing, - under Garment, or Breaſt- cloth; this Furniture is ei- 
ther of changeable Silk, or of party-coloured Stuffs, when *tis. to ſet 
off a large and plain- coloured Drapery ; and the contrary the ſame; 
as when the large Drapery is changeable, the ſmall Furniture ought to 
be of a {ſingle Colour. | | 
For further Satisfaction I ſhall ſubjoin an Inſtruction of what colour- 
1 8 may be. beſt adorned with Gold, whether flower'd, leaf'd or. 
— rip'd. — 122 
On a green Ground ſuit Flowers. 
ach On a purple and violet, narrow Sprigs or Stripes. 

On Musk-colour, cloſe and large Flowers or Leaves. | 

On Roſe- colour, Apple-bloflom and white thin Silk, ſuit Stripes: 

Purple, Fillemot, Musk-colour and White allo look well with: 
Fringes, either ſcanty or full, according to the Subſtance of the Stuff. 

It muſt be abſerved, that what I have hitherto ſaid of the ordering 
of the Colours, is not to concern a /ingle Figure only, but to ſer ve any Oc- 
caſſon by a diffuſive and agreeable Intermixture: Nor do I mean, that, 
among ſeveral Figures, there muſt be but one with a ſingle- coloured 
Garment; and the reſt, of changeable or broken Colours; for when 
they are ſeparate, and the Draperies large, each in particular is to be 
ſet off in the Manner I have before laid down; for Inſtance, If all the 
{mall Draperies. were ſeparated from the large one, and we dreſt as many 
Figures in them, then each muſt be further adorned with other wall a 
Dra-- 
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Draperies, of Colours ſuiting with it, in ſuch Manner as the large one 
was before. In a Word, if we only conſider, that a ſingle Colour 
ought to be intermixed with a changeable one, and a changeable Colour, 


witch a ſingle one, we ſhall perceive what Order this Affair requires, in 


order to look decorous, and pleaſe the Eye. el: Nolte 
But, for further Explanation, I ſhall give two Examples of it. The 


firſt is, a Company of five or ſix aged People, either without or with- 


in- doors: Now if theſe Figures muſt be all dreſt, it requires no Art, 


nor is it a Sign of Knowledge, to give each a ſingle · coloured and equally 
large Drapery, altho' we might find as many different Colours, in order 
cannot happen 1n the Life without Premeditation. And — becauſe 
the Figures may not ſeem to be emblematic; for tho* to the twelve Apoſtles 
are appropriated their particular Colours, yet we muſt not infer from 
thence, that, if they were all aſſembled together, we ought to give them 
a ſingle Colour from Top to Toe; hems tho* we break the Colours, 
they yet remain the ſame ; as Blue, with green Reflexion, remains Blue; 
Yellow, with Purple, remains Yellow ;, and fo of others. Our ſecond 
Example is, a wanton, Meeting of young Men and Girls, modithly 
dreſt according to their Vears; theſe are skipping about, and playing in 
a_ Field or Room: Now it would not be at all proper to join all their 
Dreſſes of broken Colours together, tho* they were coupled in ſuch Or- 
der as they require; and for the former Reaſon ; namely, that it can 
never 5 — thro' Premeditation and Neceſſity: And tho? it would 
appear elegant and pleaſing, yet not at all artful without an Intermixture 
of ſome 2 Draperies. Nevertheleſs we find many do it; ei- 
ther, becauſe they take no Delight in changeable Draperies; or elſe be- 
cauſe they cannot paint them, and — make ſhift with broken 
Colours. Again, there are others who have no Value for ſingle Colours, 
and therefore, on all Occaſions, introduce changeable or broken ones. 
We have allo met with a third Sort, who do not know how to make a 
Difference between a changeable Stuff and a broken Colour; tho? it's 
certain, that a reflecting or changeable Drapery is an Intermixture of 
two or more Colours, and a broken-coloured Drapery, but of two; as 
Violet, with Red and Blue; Green, with Yellow and Blue, &c. 
whence they are called broken or mixed Colours. 

In the firſt Chapter, treating of this Management, we have ſpoken 


to join them p__— and this, for two Reaſons ; firſt, becauſe, that 
; 


pol reflecting or changeable pas and as we are now again embark- 


ed in the fame Subzect, it wi 


not be amiſs to explain the Matter 
further. | 


Many 
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folded; and different in Colour in the main Lights, gfeateſt Shades and 


cauſe tbe 


down to the Slave: Now, to thoſe o 


you are about an Ordonnance of few or many Figures. 


the make a good refletting Drapery, when ig well 


Reflections; — Raphael and — 6 ——— been miſtaken 
in ſo doing; Wherens a good ct e Drapery ought to draw ifs 
ReferHions from the Colour of whe: che ain Lg 8s s;-the Shade 
likewiſe proceeds from the ruling Colour, yet has ſome Tincture of the 
Changeableneſs: And altho? the Drapery be changeable, yet it has a 
conſtant Ground-colour of the main A oof of the Silk: Thus tis a 
uſual Exprefſion, — - A Green and Yellow changeable : This then is 
the true Quality of a reflecting Silk, that a that is ſeen fronting on the 
Relief _ its main Colour, but the Sides of the Folds going - off 
hangeableneſs ; which we may eaſily perceive on laying a 
changeable Stuff ſmooth on a Table or Floor; for viewing it perpen- 
dicularly from above, it will then appear red or yellow; but if ſeen 
parallel along the Stuff, often appear blue: Whence it follows, as we 
affirm, that only the Folds which go off” become changeable, and alter in 
Colour; when the others, in the main Light and Shade keep their owh 
Colours: Again, what in one Stuff changes red, will in another ap- 
pear green or yellow, according to the Woof or War. 
By Reaſon of ſuch Accidents, we are obliged to have Pieces of par- 
ticular Stuffs, in order to ſtew the Difference; which cannot be learnt by 
Heart, becauſe of the Nicety of the Matte. | Rr FEE Cl 
We have ſaid; in the foregoing Chapter, that in an Ordonnance' of 
many Figures, we'ought to obſerve the Sexes, Ages and Conditions of 
People, and that each muſt have his proper Stuff; the Golden ſuits Dei- 
ties, and thoſe who are deified ; ＋ gears, ax Princes; thus each, 
weak Memories, I ſhall ſhew a 

good Method for their becoming Maſters of this Point in a ſhort Time. 
Set down in your Pocket-book, the following Heads or Titles; old 
Men and Matrons; married Men and Women ; young Men and Maidens; 
Boys, | Girls and young Children: Place theſe Titles under one another; 
and write againſt them the proper Dre/s, Stuff and Colour of each Sex 


* 


and Condition : Theſe Notes you muſt often conſult, and eſpecially when 


You may allo make a Column for the Colours of Draperies ; ſetting 
them down under one another; as White, Yellow, Blue, Green, Red, 
Sc. and againſt them write their Linings and Ornaments, as J have be- 
fore mentioned... i | * 3 g 
It wilh not be improper here to obſerve, ſome Particulars on diffe: 
rent Oeecaſions, in an Urdonnance of many or few Figures, with re- 
No. 8. | Y ſpeg 


* 
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ſpect to Colours; not as if they were unknown or not obſerved by in- 
genious Artiſts, but becauſe they are oftentimes neglected and ſlighted, 
either thro? Careleſsneſs, Prepoſſeſſion or an Opinion that they need 
not be ſo ſtrictiy 3 oy 1 — _— . We moſt 
pleaſing to Peo le, and therefore they m pecially ſatisf Eye: 
—— rellefing, that they thereby injure the Art and their — 
Reputations: Such Painters are like great Talkers, who ſay little to 
the Purpoſe. . 97 1 t 

Truly, the Colours have great Efficacy, when well ordered and ſuit- 

ed ö but they raiſe an Averſion when unskilfully and confuſedly dif- 
ed. 8 | ä | 
47 ingenuous Perſon will undoubtedly agree with me, that there are 
particular Characters which diſtinguiſh one Man from another; a Prince 
from an Officer ; an Officer, from a yulgar Perſon; a rich Man, from 
a poor one; By what means then is this Difference perceived? Is it 
not by his authoritative Countenance, Grandeur and ſtately Carriage, 
and by his Garb longer and of more coſtly Stuff and Beauty than the 
others? If fo, it will be eaſy to apprehend, that, tho? ſuch a Perſon 
were not endowed with all the aforeſaid Qualities, but with the con- 
trary, he ought nevertheleſs to be made known by ſomething or other ; 
as we have ſhewed in treating of Ordonnance : erefore tis needleſs 
to ſay any thing further in this Matter, to bring us to the preſent Point 
touching the Colours; namely, to ſhew on what Occafions they ought to 
be uſed beautifully, and on what, not; for which Purpoſe I ſhall ex- 
hibit three principal Occurrences, as Examples, whence we may deduce 
and order all others. | zioffs 
The firſt may be a Council, or a Triumph, or ſuch like; wherein 
all the Dreſſes ought to appear intirely of the moſt magnificent, rich 
and beautiful S - 

In the ſecond, conſiſting of Bacchanals, Country-merry-makings and 
Herdſmen's Sports, the Colours ought to be half beautiful and half 
broken, each agreeable to the Condition of the Parties. And 

In the third, being publick Sights, viz. Pleadings, Mountebanks, 
Jugęlers, Merry-andrews, and ſuch like, made up of common and 
mean People, coarſe Stuffs and dirty Colours. ought to be moſt vi- 
fible. 

Now here *tis ſtill to be remarked; that in the one Sort of Colours 
as well as the other, the moſt beautiful excels; and as thoſe three Oc- 
currences are not common, I muſt fay, that the meaneſt as well 
as the beit there are ſome which haye the. Pr 5 among the 

U. 
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beautiful are ſome more beautiful; and among the mean, meaner 
ones. Thus much as to Colours, in order to know a good Maſter. 

But ere we finiſh this Chapter, let us obſerve, in what Parts the co- 
loured Stuffs ap moſt beautiful; ſince Stuffs are very different in 
this Reſpect, and have their divers proper Beauties. wo 

We 7A then, that b/ack Stuffs are moſt beautiful in their frongef 
Shades ; White, Yellow and Red in their main and greateſ# Light ; and 
Blue, Green and Purple in the Half Tints. But all Stufts, not having 
a Gloſs, ought to be much more beautiful in their Lights, than their 
Shades; becauſe Light gives Life, and makes the Quality of the Co- 
lours appear, when contrarily Shades obſcure and extinguiſh their Beau- 
ty; conſequently all Objects will ſhew their natural Colours better, 
when their Surfaces are /eſs ſmooth and even; as we ſee in Cloths, Lin- 
nen, Leaves and Herbs, which are rough or hairy ; in which no Gloſs 
or Shining can wks, becauſe they cannot receive the Reflexions of 


neighbouring O s, but ſhew only their true and natural Colour un- 
mixed nor tinged with that of any other Object, except the Redneſs of 
the Sun, when, by his ſetting, he makes the Clouds and Horizon par- 
take of his Colour. 


CH AP. IV. Of the Diſpo/ttion of ſhady Objects, either diſtant or 
near, againſt a light Ground. | | 


IGHT _ Light, and Shade againſt Shade naturally unite. 
Againſt a light Ground ſuit well dark Figures, and againſt a 
dark Ground, light ones, in order that they may be ſtrongly 
ſet off; however, the ſetting off of Objects either much, little or leſs, 
on the firſt, ſecond and third Grounds certainly differs very much. 
Now it may be asked, when a parcel of Figures, ſtanding or fitting, 
have a white cee and appear, ſome 2 from, others near, o- 
thers againſt it, whether dark Colours would not be proper in all the 
three Groups? I ſay, they would; but then they ought to be conſider- 
ed in another Manner; for, without intermixing ſome of them with 
light Colours, they could not ſubfiſt; wherefore tis neceſſary, to give 
ſome more, others leſs Force; the Figures cloſe to the white Ground 
_ to be mixed with light Colours, in order to ſtick to the Light, 
and to break the leſs their Force; aud yet the dark Colours will pre- 
dominate, the light ones being 5 as I ſay, to have Communicati- 
2 | On 
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an with the white Ground, thereby to keep their: Diſtance, and to u- 
nite with the great Light of the back. Ground. Fhe Figures, on the 
ſerond Ground, which come more forward, ought again to have leſs 
light Calburs; and the Group, on the fore Ground, rhe eat; whereby 
they have leſs Communication with the white Ground, and conſequent᷑- 
Iy more Force againſt it. Ly | | 

Tis the ſame with Light againſt Darkneſs; for we can eaſily per- 
ceive, 'that White and Black never approach each other-without Parti- 
cipation. The more Black is mixed with White, the more it inclines 
to White; like a large and thick Feſtoon, moſtly light, placed againſt 
a dark Ground: Now, it you would have this Feſtoon appear cloſe to 
the Wall (for 'tis not with Nature as with a Picture) you muſt needs 
uſe in it ſome dark Flowers and Leaves, ordering them about the Ex- 
tremity, the moſt White or Light to be in the Parts mqſt relicued, 
darkening it gradually towards the two Extremities neareſt the Ground, 
whereby the one ſticks to the other and unites; remaining yet a ligbt 
Feftoon, the" intermixd with Darkneſs. *Tis the fame with a dark 
Feftoon againſt a light Ground; the dark Flowers being in the middle, 
and gradually diminiſh on each Side, *Tis certain, that it will not ſhow 


ſuch Decorum and Relief, tho? its Shade be in Proportion as ſtrong as 
that of the former: Yet tis only to aft beef thor. 


when the Matter and Condition of the Place require it; wherefore we 


muſt accommodate ourlelyes to all Exigencies. 


This Effect is not only proper for Flowers, but alſo for Fruits, Or- 
naments, Cc. Even all kinds of Gold and Silver Ornaments may 
710 Elegance be joined together by the Colours, aſter the ſame 

anner. AA BE 

Now follows an Example, in Plate XXI. diſpoſed after the afore- 
ſaid Manner. Here, on the fore Ground appear five Figures of Men 
and Women againſt a white back Ground; the three middle ones, cloſe 
together, are dark and ſtrong, and the two on either Side, of a little 
lighter Colour, whereby the Group keeps an agreeable Relief and U- 
nion on the Extremity. On a more diſtant Ground ſtand two other Fi- 

ures, of which the foremoſt is dark, and the other, half behind the 
— light; yet both of leſs Strength than the foremoſt Group. 
The laſt four, ſtanding cloſe againſt the Ground, differ ſtill much from 
the others, as being here and there intermixed with more Light; 
one having a white | Ec "rar another a white Cloth on her Head ; 
this having Flowers; that with light Hair; another with a * 
ne \, | > ate no gil £03: 5751 ght 
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light — Nudity, ec. which Littleneſſes notwithſtan ing have 
0 


not ſo much | 


rce as to enlighten the whole Group. + 
The Doctrine of Harmony, teaches, that we muſt always place 
Darkneſs againſt Light; and the contrary z but this is only a Ae Gwe, 
ſhewing, agreeable to that Poſition, how and in what Manner Light 
and Darkneſs may appear either cloſe together or diſtant, like the a- 
foreſaid Feſtoons; but it muſt not be confidered otherwiſe than as. a 
Part of a Picture. If we would have a perfect Ordonnance, we can 
order, at pleafure, ſuch dark Figures as thoſe, againſt light Grounds, 
and the contrary ; for Inſtance, would you have, on the right Side b 
the Piece, a dark Buſh; in the middle, a Viſto; and on the other 
Side, Houſes or Stone-work, neither light nor dark; you may place 4- 
gainſt the Buſh, light Figures or other Objects, and in the middle, a 
gainſt the Offskip, dark ones, and againſt the Houſes, others again | 
which ſuit beſt ; execute each correctly, and in particular, according ta 
the ſaid Examples, and then nothing will be wanting that concerns 
the Tints: The Colours joined to it make the Work compleat. 

I think I have fully explained this Point of Darkneſs againſt Light, 
and the contrary ; yet ſeveral Things ſerving my Purpoſe ſtill occnr- 
ring to me, which were forgot in the firſt Chapter, I judge them pg: 
per to be mentioned here. I ſay then, that all light Colours, ever 
were they broke, appear well againſt a dark Ground, but not With 
fuch a Force as the ſtrong ones; as we have formerly faid, that with 
Colours appear, beſt on a faint Ground, and the contrary, whether 
they be light or dark. Tis alſo a conſtant Rule, that the 998080 
lours, as light Red and light Yellow, do not ſuit on a Iigſit dr Nhſtꝭ 
Ground, more than beautiful Blue on a dark one, tho? reckon&t a CA 
pital Colour. EO, 

But let us return to our Example; we have hitherto only Tpoken 
of the Tints, or Light and Darkneſs, it will now be. neceſſary to 
ew alſo the Colours of the Dreſſes, according to their Order, Place 


and Power. : = 
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No. 
2, — Yellowiſh Grey. 
. 3. — Violer. 
4. — Somewhat 
s. — Purple. | e 
6. — Dark Violet, not beautiful; but the Girdle beautiful Hghit 
Yellow. . | 
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©, CHAP. V. Of the Harmony of Colours. 
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With Blue or Grey; yellowiſh White with Grey, and ſo forth; 
Word, if but one of the two be leſs Beautiful. 45 bay 
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HEY, who are converſant with Books, are ſenſible that few 

Authors have written of the Harmony of Colours; and hat 

they have done is fo obſcure and unintelligible, that I ſhall en- 
deavour to make the Point clear. „ HL, 

It muſt be granted, that in every Part of the Art Nature is our 
Pattern, ſince the diſpoſes herſelf in the moſt perfect Manner. If we 
at any time diſcover ſomething fine and pleaſing in her, (which = 

5 | 7. - often 


- f - - 


ſtrongly flung off by a ſbady hol 
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often do) and yet know not the Reaſon Why it has ſuch Elegance 
and Decorum, we ought to conſult the Rules of Diſpoſition and Har- 
mony, and examine with which of them the Objects by which 
Means we ſhall ſaon apprehend what Decorum is, and on what Rea- 
ſon founded. N hie Le one 284-2 „ 701 

Harmony proceeds from pong faint Colours againſt ſtrong ones; 
and the contrary; wherein ſuch an Union appears, that the ons 
ſeems naturally to flow from the other, as in this Inftance : Let 
us ſuppoſe an Ordonnance to be divided into three Grounds, or Di- 
ſtances ; place the principal Figures in the middle on the Fore-ground, 
and let — of them be ſrongly coloured, and the whole Group as 

0 


to the Right, on the ſecond Ground, ſome Figures beautifully coloured, 
yet a Tint darker than thoſe on the Fore · ground; and behind them, 
an airy, reyiſh-green Buſh ; and further on, a light Off: skip, filled 
here and chere with ſmall Trees: Let this Buſh be a Tint darker than 


the ſecond Ground-figures; on the left Side of which Ground; place 
other Figures, as of Girls and young Children, in faint-colour'd'Dra- 


peries, which, tho' coming againſt light Buildings and the blue Sky 
of the Offskip, will notwithſtanding appear beautiful and harmonious? 
Now, in. ſuch a Diſpoſition, we are enabled to perceive how eath of 
the three Parts keeps its Diſtance by the Nature of the Ground behind 
it: The foremoſt, as the ſtrongeſt, and conſiſting moſtly of Light, a 

2 with Force againſt the greateſt Shade; we thoſe on — 


ide, tho? almoſt as light, yet are limitted by their back Ground, 


which differ but one Tint from them; whereby they appear neither 
further nor nearer than they really are: From all which Premifes' w& 
may plainly perceive, that granting thoſe three Parts, or Groups, had 
a like Strength and Colour, yet they may, by means of their back- 
Grounds, be brought down in ſuch a manner, that, at pleaſure, only: 
one of them ſhall predominate, and the other two retire: Would you! 
have the foremoſt. Figures dark, reverſe your former Conduct, and! 
your-Purpole is anſwered. Thus you may eaſily join Grounds and Ob 
jets in order to fetch out Harmony ; and by ' Harmony, one of the Per- 
fections ot a Painting, 70 
But the more clearly to evince the Force of Colours againſt proper 
Grounds, with reſpect to Di/ance, I ſhall explain the Matter in a ſe- 
cond Example: See Plate XXII. I repreſent the Boat, as the neareſt? 
Object, gilt with Gold, and ſtrongly glittering ag the Shade of\ 
the Trees, and Rock; to the foremoſt flying Figure, _—_ _—_ 
1 & 


w Rock coming behind them; place 
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90 Of Col. Book IV 
Niſtandel as the Bdat, I give a light Red Drapery againſt the Shiadineſs 
of the ſaid Rock, in Force eijual to that of | the: Boat; the ſecondl fly- 
ing Eigue, ſomewhat further in, has a geen Drapery, alſo light againſt 
the Rock, where, being a broken Colour, it hecotmmes fainter; and the 
third, which is further in Shade, and has a dark Blue Drapepy, is flung 
a@nd:keeps its Place againſt the furtheſt Part of the Hollow of the 
ks which, with the yellowiſn Blue Sky next it, is lightin: The 
ſtanding Figure, in the Stern, or — — of the Boat, is more ſtrong- 
ly ſet off. by a dark and warm Yellow Drapery againſt the aforeſaid 
Hollow, than the Blue Garment of the hindermoſt flying Figure, and 
leſs chan the Boats Head ind Timbers which Have the greateſt Force, 
88 Heingth e greateſt Part doubled by the Reflexion in the Water: On 
the River · ſide, againſt the Trees, are ſeen other Figures, (partly naked 
and in faint-colour'd Draperies, viz. Apple- bloſſom, light Changeahle 
and White, intermixed here and there with Yellow) and their Re- 
fexions, and that of the Green of the Trees in the Water: Now thoſe 
 Vightes tho”. faint and light, are, in their Diminution of Force, in 
the ſame Degree with the middle Oying Figure, as having 7 ſame 
tance, and being of the ſame 0 


— 


ature, and compoſed of broken 
olours: So alſo the Red of the foremoſt flying Figure agrees with the 
| 2 of the Boat, both being ſtrong Colours: The Rowers are in 
i; The? this Example ſufficiemly enables us to manage any Ordonnance 
whatſoever, et I mean not that there muſt be always forwards a yel- 
low Object; behind it, a blue one; and in the middle, a Green, Pur: 
or Violet; for you may. chuſe what Colour you-pleaſe; as, inſtead 

of; this gilt Boat, a red one; and give the fore ſlying Figure, inſtead 
af a Red, a yellow Drapery, affigning to each a proper back' Ground: 
Altho' the Yellow of the "by and the Red Garment of the Figure 
are ſtrong Colours, yet they are diſtin in Nature; for as the Yellow 
is in itſelf lighter than che Red, ſo the Red requires a darker Colour 
than the Yellow, in order to be flung off: Again, if inſtead of the 
2 Eigures by the River-{ide, which are clothed in Apple-bloſſom, Blue, 
Se, we would uſe other Colours, as Green or Red, we may do fo, 
provided, as before, we give them ſuch a proper bark Ground as will 
hing them off, with reſpedt to their Diſtance; for it muſt he remark- 
ed, that, altho* they are diſtant, yet there is no Neceſſity for giving 
them faint or broken Colours: Tit a. Maxim with ne, that amy Co- 
leur, how /trong ſocver, may br moderated and reſthained according to its 
Diflance; the Colours in this Example are diſpoſed . 
2. | nks 
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CPS 
Rails; (the Rronglones fo ward, anll the weaker,' in Degrees of Dif- 
rafice, according! dd their Natures) only to ſhew the Method of placing 
them ; in a Word, Achet ber they are to approach, becauſe of their na- 
" tural Strength; of de r#tire by: reaſon o, their natural-Weakneſs., - 
But it's fearce poſſible, chat in any Subject all the Colours ſhould, 
according to their Natures,” happen to fall fo advantageouſly, and there- 
fore we may, on any Occaſion, alter them; for Inſtance, if, inſtead of 
the gilt Boat, we were to introduce a Piece of white Marble, adorned 
vith Mouldings and Baſs-reliefs, and ſtrongly lighted; the Viſto behind, 
turned into a cloſe Ground, and the Trees behind the Stone-work, in- 
ſtead of Vid. more ſenſible, warm and approaching; this Stone, I 
fay, would hay 


e the fame Effect as the Boat, and come forward with 
Force, tho“ White, we all know; is not fo ſtrong a Colour as Yellow : 
For herein it will happen as in a Camp, where, in the General's Ab- 
ſence, the Lieutenant-general commands ; and ina Company, the Lieu- 
tenant for the Captain, and the Enſign for him; even the Serjeant is not 
without his Power'z therefore when ſtrong - natured Colours are not in 
a Picture, the weaker ſupply their Places, in a greater or leſs Degree as 
the Matter requires; wherein lies the Crifs of the Management: Let 


' ſtrongeſt and moſt catching Object in the whole Ordonnance, and that 
no ſtrong Objects muſt come near it, to leſſen it's Force; or kill it, unlets 
they be weakened, and brought down either by Miſtineſs, or by means 
of their Back- grounds; whereby they may then have no more Force than 
a broken Colour... | | | A 
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CHAP, JE Of the Diſpofetion of irregular Objetts ; and Light a- 


aint Darkneſs ; and the contrary. 


HE placing and ordering of Objecte is of great moment; for if, 
after we have choſen them all moſt beautiful, we diſpoſe them 
careleſly, they \ will-abate of their Luſtre; again, a good Dil- 
poitiog will make an Object, tho” unelegant in itſelf, look agreeable. 

ove ſome Examples of it, I ſhall begin with Plate XXIII. 

On the Fore· ground, on the right Side, is lying an oyerſet Pot a- 
ainſt a large Stone, and both of them ſtrong and warm in the Light, 
7 -t0 it apainft the arknels of ſome high Trees which are on the ſecond Ground. 
ro cheir . hehe Ground, lower and: by the Water: ſide, viſes a column'tl 

0.8, 2 | 


4 . 2 Sa _—_ 


Of \ Colotiring, 47 


me add to this Inſtance of the white Stone-work, that it muſt be the 


Bui! 
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Building, which is light again. In the middle of the Piece, the Hori. 
20n _ very lou, with ſome Hills; and on the Fore-ground, are 
three Figures making the greateſt Group, and moſtly in warm and dark- 
. Draperies, againſt the Faintneſs and Light of the Offskip. On 
the ſecond Ground is a young Man, who, with the Houſe, at the Door 
of which he ſtands; is below in the Shade, occaſioned by the Ground- 
ſhade of the Trees oppoſite to it; this Houſe is of Free-ſtone, and there- 
fore light againſt the blue Sky. The Fore-ground has no Verdure, and 
is all light, chiefly about the Figures. 

This Sketch ſhews us the Irregularity of Objects in an Ordonnance, 
and how we ought to diſpoſe them according to Art; ſome high, others 
low; together with their Force, in order to create a diverſified Decorum. 
By Objects I mean both the moveable and immoveable, viz. Men, Cat- 
tle, Birds, Trees, Hills, Buildings, &c. as well horizontal, as falling 
back behind each other. | | 

As to Force, it conſiſts in Light againſt Darkneſs; and the contrary ; 
for (except by the Diverſity of Colour) there is no other way than this, 
to ſet off Objects againſt one another. ui 2 1 
Me have ſaid, that the three fore - ground Figures are ſtrongly colour- 

ed, and come againſt the faint Offskip; whereby I ſhew, that in one 
Piece there ought not to be two Lights on the ſame Ground, altho' they 
are both ſtrongly ſet off, but that one Part muſt conſiſt of ſtrong Light, 
and the other of Darkneſs. It's alſo eaſy to conceive, that the three 
Figures, becauſe they come againſt the light ng and not into-Shade, 
muſt needs require dark Colours: Contrarily, the Pot and Stone are ſet 
oft againſt the dark Trees, by a general Rule, that when there are ſome 
* Objects on one Side of the Compoſition, thoſe on the other ſhould 

dark. 

Let us now view a ſecond Example in Plate XXIV. as being an Ob- 
ſervation depending on the former, ſeeing neither can ſubſiſt without 
the other. This tends to illuſtrate the Management of Lights, both. 
above, on each Side, and behind one another ; and that we ought always 
to order after ſuch a Manner; when the former Example ſhew us the 
99 p96 of Objects in their high and low Diſpofation. 

The forward fitting Figures are, with the firſt Ground dark, as be- 
ing ſhaded by a 22 Cloud; ſo alſo is the walking Figure Wm to 
its Middle. The Building on the ſecond Ground fronts the 1 to- 
EP with the two ſtanding Figures, which: are ſet off by the dark 
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ide of the Houſe. The three hindmoſt Figures are in the Shade of 


the ſame Building, againſt the Sky ; which is their Group, te 
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Column, alſo on the ſecond Ground, is almoſt to the Top in Shade a» 
ainſt the hindmoſt Trees, which run to the Point of Sight. The, 
an is half again in the Light againſt the dark Column; and his under 
Parts, (which with the firſt Ground are dark) are ſet off againſt the 
ſecond Ground, which is light. Wb. 
But tis not ſufficient to place here or there a Ground · hade; we muſt 
alſo ſhew the Occaſion of it, that it may not be asked, what cauſed it; 
for all Shades are not alike; ſome are more dark, others more clear; 
moreover, they differ alſo ſometimes in Colour; wherefore it will not 
be amiſs to ſay ſomething of it here, tho? we ſhall treat of it more at 
large in it's Place. | S017 gg bubas | | 
he Ground-ſhade of Trees often appears leſs or more Green, accord- 
ing to their Tranſparency or Cloſenels -The Ground-ſhade cauſed by 
driving Clouds is faint, and has no other Colour than that of the Air be- 
tween. The Ground-ſhade of a red, green or blue ſtretched Curtain 
is alſo of the ſame Colour. Thoſe of an Houle or other heavy Piece of 
Stone-work are grey and dark, S. But to return to our Subject. 

It's plain, that what is demonſtrated in theſe two Examples, touching 
Light and Darkneſs above, on each Side, and behind one another, is the 
ſame when reverſed ; namely, if that which is now Dark were Light; and 
the Light, Dark. It's alſo indubicable, that if one of the Lights were 
taken away, the Ordonnance and agreeable Harmony would be. ſpoiled 
at once; even ſo much, as not to be — right again without a general 
Alteration; for Inſtance, ſuppoſe the Walking Perſon were dark above, 
how could he be ſet off by the Column? Since we have before ſaid, that 
Darkneſs againſt Darkneſs is improper; and were the Column to be 
Light, how ſhould we manage the Sky ? And if the Sky were Dark be- 
hind the Column, that would be as bad again; for the whole fore 
Ground and all upon it are dark; and the ſecond Ground is light again; 
herefore every Thing would be in Diſorder and indecorous: From theſe 
Premiſes we may plainly perceive, that this is a conſtant Method for 

Management: And when a good Diſpoſition. of the Colours, according 

to their Qualities, is joined to it (for we know, that Objects have various 
Colours, of which we can chuſe the moſt proper) the on will ſtill 
be the greater, and the Eye more pleaſed : Trees, tho' they appear 
always greens are yet diverſified according to the Seaſon, and their Na- 
tures: Some are Sea: green, others deep Green, this Ruſſet, that Grey- 
1 theſe again light Green, others dark Green: N likewiſe 

ter; as Hilly, Sandy, Clayiſh and Muddy: Stones do the ſame: All 
which, we have fully ftewed in the firſt Chapter of this Book.” As for 
91 3 * 2 
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of Shade, we muſt make ſhi 


approaching Figures appear again againſt the Offskip, which runs acro 


Of Colouring," BE IN 
: none excepted, what Colours have they-not? In fine, hewho 


well underſtands the ordering of che Colours, aud the fuiting them, 
P Paige we'd rn toon Tg 


© But let him eſpecially obſerve, that in any Ordonnance; whether of 
Hiſtory, Landskip or any other Branch, one Side muſt be contrary to 
5 er, not only in Light and Shade, but allo in Height and 
rn I20 9 3407 90 Jo rn 21 7 35 Is 590 gf  oife 
"Fhe Deſigns of theſe two Examples are not much unlike'that in the 
foregoing Chapter; yet here is greater Variety; for the former was, 
of the Force of Objetts, either dark or light, againſt contrary Grounds; 
whereas theſe, tho grounded on the ſame Obſervation, ſhew us how 
they are to be ordered above on another, when it ſo falls out: For In- 
ſtance, we ſee a Group of Figures on che fore Ground, againſt another 
on the ſecond Ground, ſometubat higher ; and that, again another /7// 
higher; and ſo on, to the Cieling or Sky: We have thewed,: in Chap. 
4. how we ought to ſet off Objects benind one another, and to unite 
them with the Ground; but theſe Examples teach; firſt, how light and 


dark Objects above one another ought to be managed, ſo as to ſerve each 


other, and that each may keep it's Diſtance. Secondly; How, for want 

f with the Afſitance of Colours. Laſtly, 
How irregular Objects ought to be placed againſt each other; which is 
the Soul and Life of an Ordonnance, eſpecially where there are many 
People. But *tis not confined to human * for it reſpects all Sorts 
of Objects, whether Grounds, Hills, Balluſtrades, Battlements, Win- 
dows, Roofs, Clouds and Sky; in fine, every thing we can ſee rife be- 
hind any Thing elſe, whereon People can appear. Speaking of Clouds, 


it muſt be obſerved, that we may repreſent Figures flying in the Air 


and ſitting on Clouds, in the ſame Manner as on the Earth; a Matter 
of principal Concern on ſuch an Occaſion, where the major Part of the 


Objects conſiſts of Height, and many are at a Loſs in the different Lights, 


Colours and Tints. Wherefore, docible Artiſts! Regard this as an in- 
fallible Rule, and conſider every, Thing which TI have laid down in the 
aforeſaid Examples, to prevent your falling into the Miſtakes which 
are herein uſually committed. | 

I ſhall now ſubjoin a third Sketch, Plate XXV. touching the Creſing 
and Going off of Objects, as a Sequel of the two ques 
See in this Example, a Boat going off againſt a croſs Height, or 
earthern Wall, whereon divers oc we are leaning by one another ; who, 


with the Trees riſing behind, break the Regularity of the Wall: Bp 
8. 


The 


on to an Ordonnance; as we have ſeveral times 
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ſet off with — both againft it and the hindward dark Figures, which 


have their Effect again againſt the Light of the — in the Offskip. 


The Sky on the right Side of the Piece abounds with heavy hanging 
Clouds; and on the other Side are none, or very ſmall ones. | 


Here we perceive, firft, a great Motion in the Diſpoſition of the Ob- : 


jects; which croſs each other up to the Horizon onone Side; and on the 
other, the contrary ; which cauſes an agreeable Variety; eſpecially, A$ 
there are ſome Objects going off, which thew the Point of Sight: The 
ſecond Obſervation is, the Harmony of . Light and Shade, as in the for- 
mer Examples. | | | 

This Example then ſhews, what Methods we may take, in order to 
fetch out ſuch Effects; and 'tis for that Reaſon, that this Point is ex- 
hibited ſeverally, and in different Manners, which we may make uſe 
of as Occaſion offers, as much or as little as we think proper; tho' ne- 
ver too much; ſince Yariety tires no one, but is always pleaſing: As 
here a Viſto, there Boſcage, Houſes, Sc. here, a winding Road, 
there, again a Building hiding, Part of the Offskip ; here, a level 


Ground; there, a River beſet with Trees, partly running towards the 


Point of Sight, and then bending, either to the right or left croſs the 
Piece round a Rock; and at lai to diſappear. Fate feeds a con- 
tinual delightful Deſire; but we muſt know, that it principally reſpects 
Ordonnances in the open Air or Landskips. | "L373. S981 


3 


CHAP. VII. Of Agreeableneſs in irregular and contraſting Object. 
| we have not Knowledge in Compoſition, all that we endeavour 

at is Extravagancy ; even ſhould we bring out a good Diſpoſition, 
it would be owing to Luck; when a well-ordered Piece, tho? indif- 
ferently coloured, will always have an Harmony. The Truth of this 
find clearly evinced in irregular — which = Life and Moti- 


ewed in treating; of 


— and alſo in the firſt and laſt Examples of the foregoing 
apter. 


This Motion is happily fetch'd out, if the contraſting O bjects be 
conſiderately joined; for by this means they will meet each other fo 


agree: 


The Boat is in a ſtrong Light againſt the ſpady Wall, which ends in 
the middle of the Piece; where the foremoſt approaching Figures are 


- 
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agreeably as perfectly to pleaſe the Eye; not as placed thus by Na- 
ture, but as the Reſult of an artful Compoſition. 6 0015 

By the Irregularity of Objects, I underſtand their Forms; as when one 
is high, another is oblong; this pointed, that ſquare, round, oval, 
Sc. But ere I proceed further, ſhall ſhew the eaſy Method I took in 
order to get the — of Irregularity. 
- Firſt, f drew all ſorts of Figures in different Actions, as ſitting, 
ſanding, ſtooping, lying, walking, &c. and cut them out with Sciſ- 
ſors. — made a Sketch of my Ordonnance, and laid it down 
flat, and put my cut Figures upon it, moving them about till I was 
ſatisfied where to place a ſitting, ſtanding or lying one; how many 
ſuited here; how few, there; and thus, after much ſhifting, I brought 
forth a good Ordonnance ; which I then deſigned fair, now Fo ſuch Al- 
teration in the Actions of the Figures as I thought proper, yet retain- 
ing their Poſtures in general; leaving large and EE ones where 


they ought to be, the ſmall ones lying or ſitting in their Places: 
And ſo forth. 


By this means I have found, that a Landskip, with many and /mall 
Figures, ot to conſiſt of large By-works for ſetting them off, viz. 


large and cloſe Trees, heavy Stone-work, broad Grounds, &c. And 
within-doors, in a Palace or Apartment, there ought to be, behind 
| ſmall Figures, large and flat Walls, with few Ornaments; for were they 
to conſiſt of many Parts, all would ſeem alike large; and were we to 
place by /arge Figures ſome large Parts, all would appear ſnall; or, 
to ſpeak better, equally large. A large Object — make another 
| mall; an oblique one, another erett ; and a ſquare one, others pointed or 
round; for Contraries muſt be brought together, that the one may 
' ſhew the other. | SHEET, ! 

It is the ſame with Light : If a large Part conſiſt either of Light or 
Shade, /et one be the Ground for the other ; for Inſtance, if, on the ſe- 
cond Ground, a large Part be in Shade, let the third have ſome ſharp 
and glittering — — this will help the broad Shades and wanton 
Lights: But thoſe two Choices require a different Management; the 
Principal ought always to precede, and the other to be ſubſervient to 
it: In Landskip the immoveable Objects predominate, and the moveable 

ones ſerve only for Ornament; contrarily, in an Ordonnance the Figures 
are fir/t diſpoſed, and then the By-works ;, for when we ſay, that an 4 
right ſtanding Figure muſt be placed by a bending Tree, and a crook- 

Stem, by a ſtanding Figure, we underſtand by the former the Sen 
to be the Principal, — the Figure the Aſſiſtant, f in a Landskip; but 

in 
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jn an Hiſtory, the Figure is principal : Thus it is alſo in an Apartment 


with Architecture, Statues, Baſs-reliefs and other Ornaments, 

The Irregularity of Objects does therefore give a particular Deco- 
rum and Elegance; for what Satisfaction would it be to the Eye to ſee 
ſome beautiful Grapes and Melons lye each in a ſeparate Diſh? But if 
Grapes, Melons or other Gibbous, round, oval and large Fruits were 
grouped together, they would add a Luſtre to each other. 

e know, that a ſmall Houſe viſibly magnifies a Temple or Pa- 
lace; and that a long and low Building makes a Tower or Mauſoleum 
look high. 

Such Comtrarieties as theſe are many; and, to name them all, would 
be as tedious as impoſſible ; wherefore I ſhall content myſelf with men- 
tioning ſome of the chief. $20 1 

Plate XXVI. The Example No. 1. with an high Horizon, ſhews 
the ordering of Objects according to Perſpective; the Steps A run up 
againſt a Parapet; the Figure B fits on the Ground, where the Steps 
riſe; and forward, where they „int, lands the Figure C. The Point 
of Sight D is on the Horizon. : p 

No. 2. ſhews the contrary of the former, when the Horizon 5s 
low. EE 
No. 3. is the ſame as the before-going, with a low Horizon. 
Plate XX VII. No. 4. ſhews that Hing Objects require ſtanding Fi- 


res. | | | 
No. 5. Is the contrary ; by gong: gon ought to be introduced 
high ſtanding Objects, viz. Columns, Trees, and the like. Rf 
With a Pyramid ending in a Point, or an high and narrow ſquare 
Stone ſuit /tooping, fitting, and lying Figures; allo tanding Figures, but 
moſtly in Profile. | | * 
Under, or with Statues in Niches or on Pedeſtals agree no ſet tanding 
Figures, unleſs one be ſitting. 42 6 
With thin Buſhes or cut Coppices ſuit beſt landing, leaning and ſtoop- 
ing Figures; but not any lying or fitting. WH 
Againſt an elegant Stone, with Baſs-reliefs, ought to be Figures 
with flat and broad. folded Draperies. The contrary is allo good. 
With a /rait-caurſed River, broken Shores and Banks. f 
With hing Cattle, landing Men; and the contrary. 
With Horſes, Aſſes and Cows, agree Boys, &c. 
With Sheep, Goats and other ſmall Cattle, ſuit full-grown People. 
With ok mufical Inſtruments ſuit round ones, viz. the Hautboy, Lute, 


and the li Wich 
1 ; 
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Wich a Timbrel, a Cymbal or triangular ringed Iron, &c. 

But when any thing is introduced into an Ordonnance to create a 
Contraſt, the principal Piece which we would break by the By-work, 
muſt always predominate. TR Spe wot Lond 
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HAP. VIII. Of frong Objects againft faint Grounds; and the 
contrary, or, Darkneſs againſt Light, and Light againſt Darkneſs. 


TJ AVING already ſpoken largely about the Management of 
1 che Colours, which is one of the capital Parts of Painting, 1 
have taken great Pains in building ſome Rules thereupon, with 


a View, that when Occaſion required, I might give good Reaſons for 


ſo doing. Under my preſent Misfortune this Comfort is left, that [ 
now have nothing to hinder what I firmly purpoſe, and therefore can 
conſider it with more Vigour than ever; I even/ imagine it in a de- 
gree equal to Nature herſelf, ſince I know perfectly the Strength and 
Nature of Colours and their Effects. | 
Conſider then the following Example, Plate XX VII. whether it 
be of Moment. Fas 
The Man A in a warm Fillemot Drapery, is againſt the faint Off- 
skip: The Woman B in a light blue Drapery againit the Trees behind 
her: Or, A beautiful Sky-colour Blue, and B pale Red: Again, A 
dark beautiful Red, and B Roſe-colour : Or, A Purple, and B White; 
theſe are the principal and moſt ſuitable Alterations, beſides changeable 
Stuffs. | = 271 5 
Some perhaps may ask, whether the blue n which we place 
here againſt the Offskip,. does not contradict what we have formerly ſaid; 
namely, that Blue is reckoned among the weak Colours? And yet here 
we afſert Warmth againſt Faintneſs, and the contrary : To which I an- 
ſwer negatively ; becauſe we call warm Colours, thoſe which are pure 
and unmixed, viz. beautiful Sky- blue, beautiful Yellow and beautiful 
Red; whereas, when thoſe Colours are mixed with White, their 
Warmth no longer ſubſiſts; becauſe their Darkneſs gives the Glow : We 
ſee, on the contrary, that light Blue, light Yellow and light Red, even 
White itſelf, ſerye for weak Colours againſt the dark, as this Example 
ic hacks. n dr. e ne dif, 
The Reaſon why A ought now to be of a 3 
is, becauſe the Offs kip, being made up of ſo many tender and faint 
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Colours, ſhall have no Communication with it; which makes the one 
the better retire, and the other approach. B does the ſame contrarily. 
This ſmall Example is of ſuch a Nature, that any Ordonnanee of 
what Kind ſoever, as well within Noors as in the open Air, 

gcc. ht OECGPRE oft 
If we introduce, inſtead of the Offskip,. a Building with Baſi-reliefs, 
Figures or other Ornaments, of a weak Colour, or elſe of Marble, it 
wil anſwer the ſame Purpoſe; and if, inſtead of the Trees, we exhibit 
a Curtain, Grotto, Rock or other Building of warm Stone, it will be 
the ſame again, with reſpect to Colour: But if A come againſt a flat 
Ground, of one Colour, whether Grey or White, then that Figure 
max be of different Colours, or changeable Stuff. Likewiſe if we place 
Bagainſt an Hanging, or a party-coloured Ground, that Figure muſt 
needs be of a ſingle Colour or Drapery ; wherefore we are enabled to 
judge how far this Obſervation extends. 
Let as this Example ſhews only Light and Darkneſs, we ſhall ſub- 
join another in Plate XX VIE. 2 with a third or middle Tint ; 
which, with the former, will ſuffice for giving a right Notion 
compoſing all Sorts of Ordonnances, as well within Doors as in the open 
Air, as before ſaid; altho' the Deſign were to conſiſt of 2, 3, 4 or 
more Groups; obſerving the Grounds again/t which they come, whether 
faint, ſtrong, diſtant or near; to the end thoſe i Groups may, by the 
Force of light or weak Colours, obtain their due Beauty ; I ſpeak not 
in reference to any one in particular, but all in 1 1 
We find, that when dark Colours are placed againſt a faint offikip, 
they are viſtbly ſet off, and make the one appear diſtant, and the other 
near; and the more, when we fet ſome light and weak Colours on the 


R fore Ground, whereby they {till have a greater Effect; as we may ob- 

s ſerve in Figure A. 3 1 4 118 

5 From which Premiſes tis plain, that the ſame can be effected 

* by the contrary Method; fo that the Argument of ſome, namely. 

” that ſtrong and warm Colours ought always to be placed forwards, in 

11 order to approach the more, the weak ones. to in proportion to 

ir their Diſtance, the fainter the further, is intirely overthrown for want 

7 of conſidering, that the Streſs lies mo/#ly in the back Ground. 901 
en The Example now before us is like the former, the fore Ground e, 
le cepted, which is added to it, the better to explain our Meaning in the. 

| ordering the Colours to ad ; by which Method we can diſpoſe 

ur, our —— * with eaſe, and ſo as to fetch out a heautiful Harmo- 

unt ny. See Plate XXVIII. aforeſaid. 

ars No. 8. 1 A a Iplace, 
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her appears an heavy white Terme. And, on 
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I place, on the left Side on the fore Ground in the Graſs, a ſitting 
Woman, with her right Leg fronting the Light, having a white un- 


der Garment, and over it a red one. She reſts her right Hand on a 


dark-greeniſh-blue Pot. A little further behind her ſtands an half Co- 
lumn of grey Stone; which ſets her off, and whereon leans an did Phi- 
loſopher dreſt in dark Blue, having on his Head a Crown of green 
Leaves. On the right Side, on the fore Ground, which is ſandy, and 
here and there inter mixed with Ruſſet, lies a large flat Basket. of a dark 
ruſſet Colour, and in it is a large Italian Pumpkin, on a beautiful dark 
blue Cloth ſpreading, half out of the Basket, on the light Groumd. By 
it ſtands a Girl, dreſt in Roſe-colour, holding * open. Behind 
left Ele 
ſtands a Woman dreft.in light Violet, who is putting a Garland on the 
Terme. The Girl -is in Profile, and the Woman fronting. The Phi- 
loſopher ſhews, to the Woman before him, the Terme, which ſhe turns 
towards and looks at. The Terme, Girl and Woman are cloſe toge- 
ther, making with the Ground a great Light ; againſt which the 


Basket is ſtrongly ſet off. 


* 


CHAP. IX. Of the Painting Objects duſtily. 


HERE is ſtill one Thing which many Painters careleſly paſs 
over, tho? very uſeful and elegant, if well and naturally obſerved: 
| It relates to ſuch Objects as are duſty, as well in Rooms as in a Gar- 


den; for tho? the former be ſometimes ſwept, and the latter cleaned, 


yet Pedeſtals, Balluſtrades, Parapets, Vaſes and Statues always eſcape ; 
Galleries and publick Places for walking in, are likewiſe ſeldom clean- 


ed: It is therefore, in my Opinion, _ improper in thoſe, who with 


great Care repreſent the Pavements of the ſaid Places with Stones of di- 
vers Colours very diſtinctly jointed, one dark, another light, without the 
leaſt Spot of Uncleanneſs ; which makes it very difficult to get a good De- 
corum, or cauſe thoſe Payements to look flat, without Offence to the 
Eye; — moreover an exceſſive Stiffneſs, be the Colours ever ſo 
well ordered; whereas uſually in a large Apartment, daily walked in, 
we cannot, in the aforeſaid diſtinct Manner, perceive what the Colours 
of the Floor are, except towards the Extremities and next to the Walls; 
wherefore the Middle, where is the moſt walking, mußt appear dull, 


units 
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uniting, and almo/? of one Tint. Some Painters expreſs the Compart- 
ments of fuch Floors /o A. that you would even imagine tbey 
were wet. I grant indeed, that ſometimes in the Life it is ſo, by means 
of the dark Stone; yet if we break and make them a little lighter, 
they will then not are ſo much, and yet be no leſs natural: As if an 
Apartment were ſurrounded with a marble Surbaſe, and in the middle 
of the Room were a gilt Ciſtern, by which the Floor may very well 
appear ſtrong, becauſe of its Agreement with the Marble, and the 
ger of the Ciſtern. 

For my part, I ſhould rather chuſe a plain Floor than a comparted 
one; but f we lie under a Neceſſity to introduce the latter, the beſt 
Method will be, to unite the Colouring in ſuch a Manner that the 


Nuts differ but little from each other. 


This Obſervation does in an eſpecial Manner affect Landsktp ; ſince 
tis certain, that the Parts which abound with Trees, whether Woods 
or Sides of Roads, are ſubje& to Rain and Wind; and, by means of 
Duſt or Sand, the Greens, Tombs, Pyramids, Vaſes, and all other 
Objects in ſuch Places, are ſo ſullied and covered, that the true Colours 
of the ſaid Objects are hardly perceptible : For Inſtance, in ſuch a 
Place as we now k of, ſtands a red Tombon a black Plinth ; now, 
if we make this Tomb or Plinth too dark, or too ſtrong, it will look 
as if it had been waſhed; whereas contrarily it ought, by means of 
the Duſt of the Branches and Leaves which ſometimes fall on it, to be 
ſo covered over, that we ſhall ſcarce perceive, whether the Tomb be 
red, or the Plinth black. | t 

Altho' ſome may think this Obſervation too trifling and far-fetch'd, 
tis nevertheleſs highly neceflary, in order to find, beſides by other Me- 
thods, the Lixelibood in a Picture; whether it be, for breaking thereby, 
in ſome meaſure, and uniting Objects, which, through the Nature of 
their Colour, would have too great a Force, or for any other Caule ; 
yet not without Reaſon, that ĩt may not ap too affected. 

But here, methinks, I hear ſome object, that if we thus obſerve in 
every thing this Duſt and Sully, long Gowns and train'd Cloaths can- 
not be free from it; eſpecially thoſe of Women, which are common- 
ly of beautiful and light Colours, and muſt conſequently be at the 
Bottoms, as well as their white Sandals, more or leſs duſty, to the no 
{mall Laughter and Wonder of the People: To which I anſwer, that 
I ſhould more wonder, to ſee a Perſon come dry out of the Water, 
than clean out of Duſt and Dirt; for tho? we do not ſee it obſerved by 
others, who have always made the Sandals beautiful and white, even 

| Aa 2 | thoſe 
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the ſame ; yet T ay, that this Obferyation does not tend to countenance 
Makes, put to make us mindful of the Natures of Things, and to 
expreſs them in our Pictures with alt Likelihood, more or leis as the Mat- 


ter requires, notſfuperfluouſly, but in. Moderation; a Virtue which, tak- 
ing place m other GA ſhonld not be neglected in this Point. A ju- 
dicious Maſtęr will abſerve an Eqw/ibrium, in order to prevent Aver- 
ſion, ſince Things too Beautiful are unnatural, and thoſe which are 0 
dirty diſagreeable to every one. This Management would alſo not 
be juſtifiab e, could we not, as J have faid, perceive the Reaſon of it; 
as in poor People, Countrymen, and ſuch Iike, with old and tattered 
Cloaths, which wear not without ſoiling and gathering Duſt. 
But this Obſervation is of no uſe to thoſe, who, not apprehending 
the Cauſes of Things, will have every thing as beautiful as poſſible; 
whereas Likelihood ſhquld appear in all Parts. Prudenter agendo. 


The Eud of the Fourth Book. 
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Of Lions and SHADES. 
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CHAP. I. Of the different Lights of a Picture. 


op E this Point to be one of the moſt important in 
N 


the Art of Painting; for without a thorough Know- 

lege of it tis impoſſible to make a Picture; 
a 2&2 Wherefore I ſhall ſhew all, that by Diſcourſe I can bring 

— E forth, as the Refult of what I have learned by many 
bbſervations and long Experience. * 


* 
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Of a common Light. 


Objects, in a commen Light, have no broad ſharp Lights, and their 
Shades are uncertain: The 2 5 Tint and Shade keep their own Co- 
lours much better in a clear Air without Clouds; becauſe the Objerts, 
being lighted on all Sides without Vapour, appear ſenſible, and more 
relieved than in Sun-ſhine. This Light I think beſt for Pourtraits, and ſuch 
Objects as we would have enlightened from without the Picture; as an 
open Gallery or ſuch like Place; and tho? the Objects thus lighted have 


no- 
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nd t Force, we nevertheleſs find, that the main Touches both in 
Light and Shade are ſtronger than in other Lights, © 
This Light gets great Elegance and Advantage by low Horizons ; 
when it ISS greater Shades; as under the Leafing of Trees, Mould- 
ings and Projectures of Buildings, and ſuch like. | 


Of the Light in a cloudy Sky.” 


We need not wonder, why the Objects in a cloudy Air appear 
more ſenſible than in Sun-ſhine or clear Weather; becauſe the Air or 
Vapours, being moſtly exhaled, leave the Objects below without Mi 
tineſs, and thus afford a much ſharper Tranſparency for viewing every 
thing, without the leaſt Obſtruction; for which Reaſon, Things in a 
© —- 2 ſeem leſs to go off from us, and appear dark and near, 
= of a more beautiful Colour ; eſpecially the Green of Graſs and 

rees. | | 


Of a Sun-ſhiny Light. 
N , \ 

Objects enlightened by the Sun are more or leſs miſty, as the Sun 
ſhines ſtrong or weak ; for this Reaſon, that the Atoms or Motes be- 
tween us and the Point of Sight ſeem more denſe, by the Strength of 
the Sun, than in a common or clear Light; and are more or leſs ting- 
ed; by which means the Shades of Objefs become _ at once, and 
go off more ſuddenly, than in another Light; wherefore we may eaſil 
conceive, that, tho? the Shades are * 3 and more ſenſibly limited, 
than in another Light, yet they appear not ſo ſharp as ſome Maſters 
have, by Miſtake, expreſſed them; eſpecially Berchem, in his Objects 
leſs than the Life; this indeed would be well enough in covered Pla- 
ces, as Galleries, Palaces, Apartments, where there is no Air; where 
by the Objects then appear more 1 — and leſs retirin gg. 

Suppoſe, for Inſtance, you walk thro' ſome ſhady Trees, it is cer- 
tain, that, — towards the End of them, = will ſee the Objects - 
in the open Air plainer and better than in the Field ; the Proſpective- 
glaſs evidently proves this, were the Day ever fo clear. Obſerve then 
in general, that (as I have faid) the Objects grow faint” more ſuddenly 
x diſappear in Sun-ſhine ; which herein principally differs from com- 
mon Light. | | | pehuas i 7 of 
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Of the Light in Halls, Rooms and other Apartments. 


For Pieces to be hung againſt Walls of Apartments, the common 


| Light is moſt proper, if the gn deere of the Light of the Place 
e 


will permit, as being the moſt moderate and agreeable when well and 
naturally expreſſed. This Conduct then is principally to be obſeryed 
in it, that the Figures and other Objects be lighted more or Jeſs 


ſtrong and broad, according to their Nearneſs to, or Diſtance from the 


Light of the Windows; and, tho? ſtanding on the ſame Ground, they 
ought nevertheleſs to be different in Force of Light and Dullneſs of 
Shades. So alſo the Ground-ſhades on Walls, Grounds and other Ob- 
jects, ſhould be, ſome ſhorter, ftronger, and more ſenfible than others. 
The Figures cloſe to the Windows muſt therefore certainly receive their 
ght from on high, and have ſhorter Ground: ſpades, than thoſe which 
are further from them. | | 
But as it may happen, that the Objects, di/tant from the aforeſaid 
Light, may receive Light from other M indous, fo their Shades ought 
alſo to break more or leſs, and to become faint, becauſe they are encom- 
paſſed by a larger Light, beſides Reflexions from the Walls. The Shades 
of ſuch Objects are allo warmer than in the open Air, where the Blue of 
the Sky and Vapours wy much' weaken them, and make them faint. 
We muſt likewiſe obſerve in general, that in an Apartment hung 
with Red, Yellow, Blue ax Green, all the Shades of the Objects are 
thereby reflected, and park: of the ſame Colour ; but the Touches and 
Shades of the fainteſt Objects will appear the ſtronger. | 


A Compendium of the Lights. 


In cloudy Weather, the Objects are leſs retiring, more warm, and more 
ſenſible. | 

In clear Weather without Clouds, a little more retiring. 

In ſun-foiny Weather, ſtill more retiring, and leſs ſenſible. 

In foggy Weather (as at the latter End of the Year, or in Winter) 


the moſt retiring, and more —— diſappearin 


The _ the Air, the more Body it has; — the more Body, the 
more vitibly lighted ; whereby the Sight is ſhortened, and the Objects 
appear more indiſtinct, Thus much as to Objects in the open Air. 


Theſe 
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their Heads, carefully looking to 
been loſt in the Fog, and cloſe ard the Flock on every Side. The 
ot 


or Rarity. 


Book V. 
Theſe four particular Lights, naturally handled, are certain 
Proofs of a skilful Maſter; and it would, in my Opinion, look very 


agreeable, to ſee ſuch Pieces hang & one another, embelliſhed as follows. 
In cloudy Weather, the Herdſmen, fearful of Rain and Storms, are 


: and hanging cheir Heads; which they are driving in an 
urry into che Woods, looking continually at the Sky; in fine, the 
Buſtle is great, and every one in Motion. r, 
In clear Meatber, the Herdſmen walk hand in hand; others ſit here, 
and there, by a Fountain, in Diſcourſe; a third Group divert themſelves 
with ſinging and Kipp about, and ſome play on the Hautboy, Fife, 
Reed gr Strqw-pipe, Iniruments uſual am0ng. COURT PIPE 3 e 

afety. | 


packing u Fan, Baggage; the Sheep every where making towards 
then, les | 


* 4 


the mean time their Flocks are grazing in S | Io 
In funny Heather, the Shepherds and Shepherdeſſes ſit at cafe 


under their ſpread Cloaths ; ſome by a Water-fall waſhing themſelves; 
others ſleeping in the Shade of a Fountain, or Trees; their Flocks are 
grazing. up and dawn in Groups; ſome chewing the Cud for Coolneſs, 

others drinking at a River, others lying in the Shade. | 
In foggy Meatber, the Herdimen are dri ving their Flocks homewards; 
walking with Concern, and ſhrugging their Shoulders, and poking out 
2 whether a Sheep or Goat have not 


young Women follow, with Cloths or Veils on their Heads; and ſome 
are ſtopping their oles with them, becauſe of the Stench of the Fog. 


* 
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CH A P. IL Of the Condition of the Air, or Sky. 


HE Sky is a wide Expanſion, ſeeming lower or higher as tis 
J more or leſs replete with Vapours; now the Sky is certainly 
never without Vapours, ſince, were there none, it would be e- 

very where blue, as well on the Horizon as over our Heads: But we 
ſee, it appears lighter next the Horizon than vertically, becauſe the 
Vapours fog and diminifhthe beautiful Blue chere. Tis alſo plain, that 
the nearer the Air is to the Earth, the more denſe and groſs it is; and 
in Proportion to it's Aſcent, the more rarified and tranſparent. The 
Vapours are likewiſe more or leſs ſenfible in Proportion to their Denſity 


We 
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Wee muſt obſerve here, that when the Sun riſes in the Ef, it is 
then, in that Part, lighter on the Horizon, than in the three others; 
and at Noon *tis lighter in the South; and fo round; becauſe this large 
heavenly Body communicates its Influence to eyery thing near and a- 
bout it. 7 
I ſhall now demonſtrate, by an Example, the Reaſon why the Va- 
pours, the further they are from us, become the /ighter : Take a thin 
Gauſe, 8 or 10 Yards long, and ftrain it, in the open Air, on four 
Poles ; mark each Yard with a Croſs-line, numbered 1, 2, 3, to 10; 
then place yourſelf under No. 1. and, looking along to the End of 
the Straining, you will perceive the Blue of the Sky /e/s in the ſecond 
Diviſion ; and the further, ſtill Jeſſer ; becauſe the thin Threads dou- 
bling before your Eyes, thereby thicken the Gauſe more and more, 
and abate its Thinneſs or Tranſparency ; inſomuch that at laſt you per- 
| ceive nothing hut an intire white Stuff. | 
. Suppoſe now, that the Stars were up, and you were to make the 
| ſame ER riment; you would find them to appear mo diſtinct in the 
firſt Divi/ion, and —_—_— in Proportion as they go off; which is a 
Plain Proof, that tho? the Air be ever fo Rare, forwards or near, yet, 


t it becomes proſer, the further of, and conſequently more Body muſt re- 

t ceive more Light. © | 

e 'Tis for this Reaſon, that the Stars are never ſeen very near the Ho- 

6 _ and if we do perceige any thereabout, they are but ſmall and 
weak. 


Between the Air and Hager there is no Difference; the one ſeems to 
be an Impreſſion of the other; to wit, both of them light towards 
the Horizon, and the Air over head and Water forwards both dark. 

As for the Ground or Plan, which receives its Light from the Hea- 
vens, I do not find it neceſſary to ailign other Reaſons for proving, 
that the Caſe of this is quite contrary to that of the Air; ſince Per- 
1 ſbews, that every thing enlightened, if it have but a ſolid 

Body, darkens more and more the further it goes off from us: Sup- 
pole, for Inſtance, an open Gallery, 600 Feet long, having an even 
Floor ; 2 will perceive the jr/t Fick to be the 3 and ſo on to 
the further End, 4% and leſs light. The ſame may be obſerved in Fi- 


gures chathed in M bite, and how much the firſt will differ from the 
laſt, I ſpeak only of what is in the Light; for the Caſe is quite dif- 
ferent with what is dark, and in Shade; as we may ſee when Figures 
are dreſt in Black, that then they become lighter and lighter by the 
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thickening of the Vapours. 
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The Objects which appear in a level Field, when the Air is wich- 
out Clouds, and the Sun, Hidden either behind a Mountain or Tree, 
will receive Light from all Sides, and yet keep their Relief by reaſon of 
their firong and dark Touches. Their Colours are not broken, but re- 
tain their natural Beauty: And tho? the. Sun, as before ſaid, be hid- 
den by 'fomething, and cannot then ſhine on the Objects, they will 
nevertheleſs receive more or leſs Lipbt from the Air on the Side Where 
the Sun is hidden, without altering the Colours. 
That the Blue of the Sky is no Colour, we can plainly perceive by 
the Objects in an open Field, when the. Sun or light Cloads ſhine not 
on them, which are not in the leaſt tinftured by it; as being nothing 
elſe than a vaſt Remoteneſs or Height, from whence it comes forth, 
and therefore not able to impart this Colour to the Objetts, . as they do 
their's to one another, for want of Body, | 

Since we are treating of the Virtues of the Air, it will 'not be a- 
miſs to fay ſomething of its Reflexion; a Matter worthy of Obſervati- 
on; ſince in that Point are often committed great Miſtakes: And to 
explain it, we ſhall exhibit the three following Examples. 

NM. B. The Numbers fignify the Tints; as 1 is one Tint; 2, one 
"Tint darker, and 3, a Tint darker than the preceding, | 

The Figure A, Plate XXIX. is a Tint darker in Shade than B for 
"this Reaſon; that the Trunk of the Tree C has a rough Superficies 
ive no Light; and the white Houſe D contrarily can give 
a great Light or Reflexion; Now if the Houſe were not there, but a 
level Field inſtead of it, B would rather be lighter than darker; 
-and if the Trunk and Buſhes behind it, were alſo taken away, thoſe 
two Figures would have a like Shade: Whereas now we ſee two Fi- 
gures on one Line or Ground, one darker and the other lighter, tho 
the darkeſt Shades in the latter keep their own Force; which, did 
they appear otherwiſe, would be againſt Nature and the Rules of 
Art. a | 


The ſecond Example has the ſame Obſeryation. 

Now I am well aſſured from Experience, that if we were to give 
to ſome (who had never ſeen this Sketch, or known the Reaſon of it) 
an Outline of the following or ſuch a Deſign, diſpoſed alike, and one 
Figure as far from the Trees as the other is near it, ſtanding in a Line 
parallel with the Horizon, in order to ſhade them according to their 
own Notions, they would repreſent them both alike in Light and Shade; 
tho? by an infallible Rule, he who ftands furtheſt from the Trees, 
have more Light round about him than he who is nearer; and therefore it 
cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe than as we ſee here exhibited ; to wit, B _ 

: 7 Ti 
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Tint in Shade, and 2 in the Ground - hade; and A 2 Tints in Shade, 
and 3 in thg Ground - hade. Now behold. the Woman on the Fore- 
= ground, who, like B, has one Tint in Shade, by reaſon of the Re- 


flexion of the Stone ſtanding near her. The Ground-ſhade upon that 
Stone conſiſts of three Tints; and if the Stone, or any ſuch Hindrance 
| were not there, the Air would cauſe the ſame , tho? not ſo 
ſtrongly. | | 

"> 4 may poſſibly think, that the Houſe is too far to cauſe ſuch a 

Reflexion; and that then the Figure A ought not to differ ſo much; 
c but I ſay, that the Trunk C with the May-buſbes behind, ſo inter poſe, 
1 that the Figure A cannot receiye any Reflexion from the Houſe, and 
, therefore it muſt naturally be one Tint darker-in Shade than B.. Wauld 
0 you make a far-ferch'd Oppoſition, and dreſs A. in White; I fay then, 

that there would be no need either of the Trees or Houſe ; when yet 
1 it's plain, that the one as well as the other is thus ordered to ſerve for 
i- an — 2 ä 
to The third Example, Plate XXX. confirms the two former; in 


which we plainly ſee the Reaſons why Objects are weakened more or 
ne leſs in their * not only by the Reflexions of other O bjects, but 
alſo by the Air on the left Side; and the Ground - ſhades the ſame, 


or which are darkened more or leſs beyond the Reach of the ſaid Air or 
ies Reflexion: As it appears on the three Columns, in which *tis evident, 
ve that the Ground · ſnades of 1 and 3 are a Tint fainter than that of 2; the 
t a Pillar 1 by the Light of 2 and the Air, and 3 by the Air alone. The 
er; Pillar 2 is about half-way from the bottom darker in its Reflexion 
oſe than above, and its Ground - hade one Tint darker than 1 and 3, b 

Fi- reaſon of its ſtanding nearer to 3, and whereby Pillar 2 comes to ca 

ho' its Ground-ſhade on 3, which Ground-ſhade coyers the Light of. 3 
did half-way ; whereby this laſt cannot reflect thus far againſt 2, nor in its 
; of Ground- ſnade. Theſe Effects happen as well in Sun-ſhine as common 


Light, without the leaſt Alteration. 
We exhibit here another Example in Plate XXX. aforeſaid, which 


7 affords no leſs Conſideration than the foregoing; and whereby I ſhew 
fit) the Force of Light. and the Main- light Touches upon Objects, and how 
| one unlike they appear in two Objects alike, according as the Horizon is 
Line high or low. A and B are the Inſtances, and C and D, the Proofs of 
their it, that it cannot be otherwiſe. The Caſe is the Tame, whether the 
hade; Light be Sun-ſhine or common; or whether it be fronting or ſideways. 
op The Horizon is, as we fee, between both Heads, — the Point of 
ore | GT nn | 


Bb2 Sight 


Sight in the middle, or ſomewhat more to the right Side. The Light 
proceeds alſo from the right. 


ſame Light, differ in their Main- ligh-Touches; A having thoſe Touch- 
es on the Forehead, and all the projecting Parts, as Noſe and Chin, 
under Lip, and ſo forth; and B having them on the Riſe of the Brows, 
Corners of the Eyes, beſide the Noſe and along the Cheek, Tip of 
the Noſe and Chin, &c. which Alteration is only cauſed by the Point 
of Sight, according to its Poſition either high or low. When the Ob- 
jects (be _— of * Kind ſoever, if but /mooth and even, as Marble, 
Copper or the Life itſelf) ſtand under an high Horizon, the aforeſaid 
Main- lighi-Touches go upwards, and on the contrary deſcend, the more 
the Objects are elevated above the Horizon; as we have faid, and is here 
demonſtrated ; Now obſerye C D of the ſame Stuff as the foremoſt 
Heads, and lighted by the ſame * where C has a ſtrong Height- 
— the riſing Part; which deſcends more or leſs as it riſes aboye 
the Horizon. 

This Example is of great Moment, and produces uncommon Things; 
in which we ſnould ſometimes be at a Loſs, and which would not occur 
to us in many Years: I ſpeak in reference to thoſe who are too confi- 
dent of quick Conceptions, and do not duely weigh Things; for it muſt 
be allowed, that, without the Knowledge of Perſpective, it is impoſſi- 
ble to trace Truth from the Secrets of Nature, in order to bring it to 
paſs in our Works. *Tis true, we can imitate the Life, a Gold or Sil- 

per Pot, Kettle, Diſh or other ſhining Piece of Houſhold-ſtuff, as fine 
as the Life; but may be vaſtly miſtaken in the Uſes of them in our 
Ordonnances, if we do not regard the Motions of the Glitterings ; 
which are as various as incroliible and yet all thoſe Things may 
be eaſily apprehended, if we underſtand, and ſometimes practiſe, Per- 


ſpetive. 
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CHAP. III. Of Reflexions in the Water. | 


i HE re reſenting Refle xions in the Water is certainly not of the 
| leaſt Moment, and their Agreeableneſs makes them worthy to 


found, any certain Rules for them, without the Aid of Per/peftive, ſo 


Now conſider, how the two Heads A and B, tho' havirſz one and the 


be naturally expreſſed ; but as there are not aſſigned, or will be 
tis loſt Labour to ſeek any: For which Reaſon, ſome kip-paint- 
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be aſſured every thing is right. 
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ers often paſs oyer the Reflexions in the Water, to avoid the Trouble 
of Perſpective. Thy 

Nevertheleſs the incomparable Pouſſin has not forgot to make uſe of 
them, and he has got great Reputation thereby; I ſpeak of Nicholas, 
who was as famous for Landskip as Figures, and who never met with 
any Difficulties which he did not ſurmount. | 

Having earneſtly applied to this Point, I conſidered, whether there 
could not be found other ſhorter Means to effect it, than by planning 
Lines, Ec. that ſo agreeable a Part of Art might not be neglected; 
and after long Trial I diſcoyered the followin Method. 

Take an oblong Board: of what Size you — and place thereon 
ſome Wax- Figures as cloſe to the Edge as you think proper, or accord- 
ing to their Diſtance from the Water, which they ought to have in 
your Picture. Bend theſe Figures into ſuch Actions as your Sketch re- 
quires, and qo them, by means of little bits of Wood or Potters- 
earth, as hig or low as you deſire; then take a Trough (made for 
that Purpoſe) of Lead, Wood or Tin, painted withinſide with ſuch a 
Ground as you'want, whether Black, Umber or Terrevert, and fill 
it with Water, and ſet it againſt the Board and Figures, as high or 
low as your sketch'd Ground directs. Next, fix your Point of Sight; 
and, after having found your Diſtance, * 1 yourſelf there, either 
ſtanding or fitting, and thus den the Figures with their Reflexions ; 
ſlightly alſo marking the Shades: Then ſet uy Layman to each 
Figure, and deſign it very carefully; fixing the Layman each Time in 
the Place where each Figure ſtood, fo as to ſee its Reflexion like that 
in * Sketch. 

ere eſpecially take notice of the Length and Breadth of the Re- 
flexion; for it always ſhortens more than its Object; becauſe it is ſo 
much lower under the Horizon, When you place the Model or Lay- 
man as much above the Horizon as it reflects under it, and deſign it 
thus correctly, in order to paint after it, you hold the Drawing uplide 
down: Here you will poffibly ſay, that the Reflexion ought to be re- 
vers'd; which I do not difown ; but then you can make an Impreſſion 
_ * Sketch on another Paper, and thereby perceive the good 

ect. | 


Having proceeded thus far, and painted after your Sketch, you-may 


But here let it be obſerved, that the Reflexions muſt always be 
perpendicular with the Objects above them, as if growing out of each 
other; as we may ſee in Plate XXI. ; * 

2215 | is 


— 
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This Method relates not only to the placing of Figures, but 4%/ 9- 
ther Objects of what Kind ſoever; as Horſes, Dogs, Pyramids, Stones 
with Bals-reliefs, Vaſes, Pots and other Things, and whether they 
be forwards, backwards, or at the Sides of your Painting. 
Lou may, inſtead of a Water-trough, uſe a Looking-glaſs ; but 
*tis not ſo natural as the Water, which may be made to look deep or 
ſhallow, and as dark or light as you plea e, by placing a little Mud, 
Graſs or Sand in the bottom of the Trough. | 
As for the Colouring, Experience teaches, that the more the Water 
is enlightened by the Sky, the more uncertain the Reflexions are; and 
when the Sun ſhines directly on the Water, the Objects will appear 
much more uncertain, as well with reſpect to us, as thoſe who view 
themſelves therein; for the Reflexions then appear only as deſcending 
Rays, without any Shape; as we ſometimes ſee by a Candle, the 
Moon or other Thing, which gives only a Reflexion on the Surface of 
the Water, whether in Sun-ſhine or by Night; becauſe we cannot then 


perceive the Tranſparency of the Water. 


The Reflexions in the Water, tho? it be quite dark and clear, are 
er ſo light as their Objects without; but always a Tint or an half 
aarker. | 
Now, to repreſent the Reflexions in a running Mater, tas muſt firſt 
paint it with Light and Shade, on a Ground rubbed thinly over with a 
tle cough Oil; then take a large ſoft Pencil, and here and there croſs- 
hatch it. But a better Way, is, to take a long-hair'd Fitch, and make 
the Strokes as cloſe as the Veins of the Water run, taking Care, not to 
ſtrike out too much of the Out-line. But as G/aſs is a diaphanous Body, 
and therefore has no Con/tancy or Fixedneſs, nor can felt any Thing, 
but by Means of ſomething elſe having more Body, as by the Earth, 
which is a firm Body; (this we ſee, when the Glaſs isfilvered or pitch- 
ed) fo with Water the Cale is the fame ; which will produce no Effect, 
nor receive the Form of any Object, unleſs there be a frm Ground to 
ff its Tranſparency ; as we may lee by a Piece of Ice. 

Having ſaid enough of the Reflexions which concern Objects out of 
the Water, it will be neceſſary to obſerve ſomewhat about OSects /fand- 
ing in the Mater; a Point well worth our Notice, on Account of the 
uncommon Occurrences which happen in it, tho? as little heeded as it 
they were on the Land, and no Water thereabouts. | 

We muſt ſuppoſe the Water to be like the Air, and that the Objects, 
between it and the Air, ſeen from Top to Bottom, appear the fame as 
if they were upſide down againſt the Air; there being no other Dit- 
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Am; becauſe the Light over him cannot ſhine on it, ſince he is ſtooping 


be deduced by Practice. 6” 
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ference between the Lights of either, than that Water is a little fainter 
than the Air ; as may be apprehended by a Looking-glaſs, in which, 
the Objects, tho? they appear ever fo plain, do not come up to the 
Life itlelf. | | | 

Theſe Things being premiſed, 'tis eaſy to conceive, that Objects 
ſtanding in the Water are enlightened as well from below as above. I 
ſpeak not here of the Reflexions of Objects,' but of the Objects them- 
ſelves, and their Shades, as may be ſeen in Plate XX XI. aforeſaid. The 
Man- A who extends his right Arm over the Water, receives ſtrong Re- 
flexions from below, of a violet Colour, like that of the Air, above 
him, along his ſhaded Side; and his left Arm, acroſs his Breaft, re- 
ceives a double Reflexion; to wit, from the Water, and from his Body; 
whereby 'tis of a more warm Colour than the other. The young Man 
B ſtooping over a Stone, views himſelf in the Water, in the Shade of 
the Tree: By him I ſhew, that the Reflexion of the Water is like that 
of the Air, but a little fainter, as I ſaid before. The Face, on the 
w C exhibits the ſame, but more ſenſibly, being alſo lighted from 
below. | 1 Dy | 

Here we muſt further obſerve, that the further or higher Objects ar 
from the Water, the more Reflexion they receive; as may be ſeen in the 
Man D, who, with his Breaſt, is cloſe to the Water, without any Reflex- 


forward, and ſhades the Water to the Ground with his Body. us 
tar I have experimented ; and from whence, other Circumſtances ma 


In the mean time we may obſerve, how much thoſe Objects differ 
from thoſe on the Land; of which latter we muſt note, that the more 
they riſe from the Ground, the 14% Reflexion the Shades receive; be- 
cauſe the Light of the Grounds being on the Superficies, they main- 
tain their own conſtant Colours. | | 

Touching the Reflexion in the Water, beſides the Contraction and 
Reflexion, I have been long doubting about the Irregu/arity between 
them and the Objects themlelyes; fince I perceived by the Rules of Op- 
ticks or prattical Perſpective, that there was ſomething more to be taken 
notice of. I apprehended alſo, that as there is Air and Sun above and 
below, ſo thoſe two Lights mult needs cauſe an uncommon Effect in the 
Objects and their Glitter or main Heightenings. But yet I could not firm- 
ly conclude how or in what Manner ; and the rather ; becauſe (which I 
2m much ſurpriſed at) I never heard, that any Perſon had certainly de- 
monſtrated it. At laſt, finding the greateſt Difficulty in explaining my 
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Conceptions, I did, to give a Sketch of it, cauſe an Inquiry to be made 
into the Truth itſelf ; as Plate XXXI. aforeſaid ſnews: Wherein we 
plainly ſee, how far Things may ſometimes go beyond our Gueſſes; 

hoſe who try nice Experiments, muſt be rejoiced, when they make 
E Diſcoveries than others. We fay - He who ſeeks finds. 

ut nothing is to be obtained without Labour and Practice. Obſerve 

vj then, that the Streſs lies here in the Main-light-Touches, as the afore- 
aid Figures plainly ſhew ; but they may be qualified according to Occa- 
| ſion and as you think fit both in the Objects and their Reflexions. 

We take then, for Example, the Objects ftanding on the Water; 
being under the Horizon equal to their Height, and receiving their 
Light from the right; they ſtand on each Side of the Point of Sight, 
— have their proper Lights and Shades, according to Per ped, 
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ve, 
as alſo the Main- light-Touches or Gloſs on the Relief. The fame Ex- 
periment may be made with all Sorts of Objects; in all which, we 
may perceive, how much the Reflections in the Water as well as the 
Contractions will differ from the Objects themſelves. 0 

This is an uncommon Obſervation; but Study will make it fami- 


Tar. 
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e. Of 9 according to the Difference of 
| | g. 


T will not be improper to make ſome Obſervations about the 
Ground. ſhades of. Objects, and the Courſe of thoſe Shades, accord- 
ing to the different Lights, proceeding from the Side round to the 

fore Part. h 
As PerſpeFive determines exactly the Length, Breadth and Depth 
of Things, ſo tis impoſſible to repreſent any thing duely and well 
without it, tho', as I may ſay, we were to practiſe the Art an hun- 
dred Fears, and the Ordonnances to conſiſt of but two or three Fi- 
* gures; I will not ſay, of ten or more: Tis no Wonder, that we fo 
early cauſe young Artiſts to learn Perſpective, before they take to Com- 
fitioh ; *tis even commendable if they underſtand it but indifferently, 
and ſhun thoſe who not 'only reject its Rules ; but laugh at thoſe who 
ſtudy them; a Converſation very 55g to young and unexperi- 
"enced Tyros. But to return to our Subject. 0 _ 
| | „ c 
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We rid à great Advantage in uſing a Side - Agb in our Ordonnatices» 
with reſpect to the Groandz/hages ;-becanlſe Shades, whether for? 
wards or diſtant, always run parallel with che Horizon, without any 
Fore· ſnortening; which we may eaſily find without Perſpective; as 
may be ſeen in Plate XXIII. Fig. 1. becauſe they may be conveni- 
1 meaſured with a paif! of Compaſſes, or elſe gueſt at. 


We may then well perceive, how much eaſier this is, than where 


the Light is more fronting, and the Ground-ſhades conſequently run 


ſomewhat oblique and ſhorten, and therefore not menſurable by the 
Compaſſes ; much leſs to be gueſſed at, thro' their great Variety and 
Diſſimularity. If the Objects change their Places, :the-Ground-ſhades alſo 
alter; one runs almoſt parallel; another, more oblique and ſhorter ; 


and others ſtill more, in Proportion as they 


the Light comes; as in Fig. 3. whereby is ſhewed a Method for find- 


ing ſuch Ground-ſhades, W thout Trouble or Loſs of Time, in what 
— ſoever the Light fall. | 


As to the Front-light,. as in. Fig. 2. I muſt further premiſe, that as 


in ſuch Caſe the Ground-ſhades go off backwards, fo we need nothing 
but the Point of Sight, in order to find them; and their Fore-fhortenz 
ings can be only found by means of the Gradation- line, which, tho? 
a {mall Trouble, may be ſooner made than read. My Method is 
this, ED: | | k 
Firſt I sketch No. 3. for = Ordonnance, fixing my Horizon and 
Point of Sight at pleaſure. Then I begin with the foremoſt Fig. Ag 
and ſhade it, and ſtrike its Ground-ſhade at random, according as f ſup- 
poſe the Light to be a little fronting. Next I ſet my Linh (where- 
on are marked the Gradation-feet) on the right Side. Further I draw 
a Parallel-line C from the Foot of Fig. A to the. aforeſaid, Line 
which ſhews its: Diſtance. Now, in order to exhibit the Courſe. of its 
Shade, I lay my Ruler to the Foot of Fig. A, tracing its Ground» 
ſhade up to the Horizon, where I make a little Star NT Eos which 
Star I fetch all my other Ground-ſhades, both fore and off- ones, from 
one Side to the other, whether: F igures, Stones, Sc. Now, to find 


che Lengths of all theſe Ground. ſhades, I draw again, from the End — 
of the Ground ſhade E.a Parallel- line F to the Gradation- line; then 


I count the degrading Feet, ſuppoſing the Figure 7 Feet high, andi it 
Ground-ſhade 6 Feet long, — 4 = 1275 the Piece, * arked ba 
the Gradation-line. Thus may all other Objects be managed, hy on- 


ly counting their Heights, in order ta give the Depths of their Ground: 
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Tis now eafy to judge, how difficult'it would bb to find 
tion of Shadow without ſuch a Line, as aforeſaid; + + + 7 


cover 8 Maſter. 


| Shades; as in this Example, Plate XXXIII. Here they fit forwards 
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This Method has a further rr in aſſiſting thoſe who will 
finiſh all their Figures after the Life; for, by the Courſe of the ſaid 
Ground-ſhades, we can preſently; know where to place the Model or 
Layman with reſpe& to the Light of the Piece; as we have demon- 
ſtrated in our Drawing- boot. | iow Fc It 


C HAP. V. Of Reflexions in general. 


Ho © make this Obſervation plain, I have thought proper to il- 
luſtrate it by one or two Examples; becaule tis one of thoſe 
rincipal Beauties of a Picture, whereby we every where diſ- 


It's not improper for wearied Huntſmen, or Nymphs, to reſt in 


in the left Corner of the Piece, on a green Bank, againſt a Wall quite 
over-run and ſhaded by the Trees; on the Tops whereof, here and 
there; are ſeen ſome ſmall ſtrong Lights. The ſtanding Figure receives 
the ſtrongeſt Light almoſt down to the Knees; and the remaining Part, 
uniting with the Ground, ſhews its Diſtance : The Light of this ; {oak 
has however not ſo much Force as to give the Wall, behind the fitting 
Figures, any Reflexion; partly 3 thoſe Figures are between, and 
partly on account of the Roughneſs of it; as being full of Breaks, Holes 
and projecting Branches and Leaves, which double the Shade, and admit 
little or nothing of the reflecting Rays of the Figure. We ſee con- 
trarily, that the Figures ſitting over againſt the light Object or Figure, 
receive, without Hindrance, Long Reflex ions, te one from before, 
the other ſomewhat ſideways, according to their ſitting, either behind, 
forwards or in the middle. | be 

Tis of great Moment to ſhew plainly the true Cauſe of the ſaid Re- 
flexions, as to Di/tance, Colour and Force, Of the Colour I ſhall ſay 
this (for the Diſtance I have already ſhewed) that, were the ſaid light 
* in beautiful light Red, and ftrongly lighted by the Sun, 
and the four fitting ones dreſt in Purple, Yellow, Blue and White, 
they would certainly be adulterated by the red Reflexion, and partly 
loſe their own Colours, in order to take that of the other, and be 
mixed with it: As for Inſtance, the Purple will become Red 5 the 
814 » & . % : ue, 
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is ſtill worſe, ſome, as La/tman, Rotenhamer, &c. did not kn 


Wherefore they ſhaded it like others which were' in, th 
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Blue, Violet; the Yellow, Ruſſet or Fillemot; and the White, Ap- 
ple-blofſom or Fleſh-colour : Yet ſome, more than others, atcording as 
they receive faint or ſtrong Reflexions, diſtant or near: Moreover the 
Naked will became more warm, not all over but in the Parts which 
are tinged hy it; for the Air round about is ſeen leſs or more, he- 
ther in the Sade, ar between it and the Part which receives the Re- 
e , 21t gud rode 
The ſecond Example in Plate XX XII. aforeſaid ſhews the Break- 
ing of the Shades, according to the Place, as well in Colour as Force. 
The Stone-wall is of a Ruſſer and warm Colour; the ſtanding Fi- 
gures dreſt in White or light Colours are, with the Stones and Ground 
about them, lightened by a common Light or Sun-ſhine., © 11 _ {4 
Theſe Objects ſhew us, that tho* the Light, which comes up 
them, be pure and unmixed, their Shades are nevertheleſs quite adat- 
terated ; becauſe they are hidden from the Air, and ſurrounded with 
a warm Ground, and receiving no other Light than from the Reflexi- 
ons of the ſaid Ground, the Colour whereof the Shades take: We ſee 
the contrary in the undermoſt flying Figure, to wit, that the more 
the ee the Air, the cleaner Dey become, and kee 
their own Colour; as F in the uppermoſt Figure, which is ha 
in the Air, and not the leaſt altered in its Shade; — that it becomes 
a little more purpliſh according to its Diſtance; which may be viſi 7 
ſeen in its Under-parts, and in the loweſt flying Figure; which is fli 
in the dark, and cannot be touched by the Blue of the Air, being of 
a quite different Colour from the uppermoſt ; to wit, more warm, as 
are allo the Figures which ſtand below. . 
Formerly few Maſters underſtood Reflexions, eſpecially. among the 
Italians. Among the French we find ſome made uſe of them. How- 
ever I freely own, that ſuch of the 1ta/ians (were there but one) who 


obſerved them, underſtood them in Perfection; and the French but in- 


differently; thoꝰ Youtet got his Reputation by them, having therein 
done much more than all the French and roy ths : Which makes me 
believe that the Reftexjons have not been long in Practice; ſince we yet 
find many old Pieces wherein they. are not at all obſeryed ; I cannot 
but think, that at that Time they were unknown to them. B 


an Object was in Shade, on which Side it ought to be light gr d 
'Light, 
more .or- Jeſs, as if it were glazed, ſo much darket: For Hiſtante)" in 
a Piece lighted from the right Side, you will ſometimes fee a Figure fn 


my 221 the 
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inſtead· of being vn the right Side, occafioned by the Stone, they ma 

on the le, Ale all the W true Sign dh knew Nin of 52 
flexions. Napbhael himſelf was not expert iu. N. ; for at that Time 
they knew nothing of placing "Light again Light, and Dart again}? 
Darkneſs; on which Oocaſhoms the Refleixoms come mo/#+6*p2/5; whereas 
they ſought the chief Effects and Harmopy in,oppoling Light to Shade, 
and” the contrary, and therefore needed" no Aigllenf. qreoyer' they 
avoided-all great Shades and Broadnefs. But now-a-days the anage- 
ment is quite different; we are for great Shades: And what makes an 
Ordonnance look finer than great Shades and Lights, whether Build- 
ings with Figures and Baſs-reliefs; woody Groves or any thing elf; 
quite in Shade, agrecably lighted by the Reflexions of Grounds, Air or 
other light Objects? It certamnly gives the Eye great Satisfaction, with 
reſpeft to Fariety ; and at the ſame Time produces an agreeable Union 
and Tenderneſs, as well in the whole as the Parts of 4 Picture. Ne- 
vertheleſs it fares with Reflexions as with all other Things, Superfluity 
eauſes-a Surfeit. There are alſo ſome, Who ſo delight in' Reflexiony, 
chat they ſhew them at all Adventures; and will often exprets'almoſt 
mperceptible ones with the greateſt Force, by Vermilion, Ultrama- 
ritie, red Orpiment, &c. we find ſuch chiefly among the 'Flemings as 


: 


7 Haan, Ruben's, and many others. = | 

We muſt take then particular Care, not to repreſent any Reflexions 
without ſhewing the Reaſons of them, and how far or near they are to 
their Cauſes; that we may rightly judge, what Force or Weakneſs 
they receive or give. In a Word, that we need not be obliged to 
ask, whence the Reflexion proceeds? why it is Red, Yellow. or Blue, /o 
Hrong, /o faint ? &c. | EL e 
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| with reſpect to Shades. . | 
D { TS certain, that Objects lighted by Sun-ſhine haye no darker or 
I ftronger Shades than thoſe in a common Light, tho they ſeem to 
have ſtronger; for the Blue of the Air is lighted more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Sun's Strength or Weakneſs, and therefore keeps. always 
rde. ſame Tint, as I proye by the firſt Example in Plate XXXIV. 
4 od „ The 


the-Shads (l. Stone ot other Otheck; Now che Slade of this Figure: 


CHAP, VI. That Sun-ſhine has no more Force than common Light, 
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he Column, whecher plain or ornamented . with Baſs reliefs like 
the Frufan or Hntonine, is ſet up in the middle of the Field, a at u 
Piſtanc from it, at the Side of the Piece, antigh Tower or Bulwark, 
the Ground-ſhade whereof above half covers the Column; wherefore 
the Sun ſhines powerfully on the upper Part only, and yet we ſhall 
find th? Shade from top to Bottom oſc ons and the ſam Tint. 

is the fame with the Light of a Canale in a/darkiſh Room; or in 
the Evening; which, tho? ſtronger and of more Force than the other 
Light. yet does not in the lea darken the Shades of the Parts on 
which it comes, but lets them remain alike, as we ſee in the ſecond Ex- 


. 1 | dy ch. 
NG bre. in the Boys Hand, lights che Objects near it in part, 
when the Reſidue is lighted by the Window ; we lee then, I fay; that 
the Parts illuminated by the Lantern, do not become” darker; in the 
Shade, than if the ſaid Light were not there. Andif the Day happen to 
be ſhut in, and Night approaching, it will not only be darker about 
the ſaid Light; but all avert | 30 


| \ Byrits quite th'reveyſs with tranſparent Objekts, ſuch as Stuffs, A 


labaſter, Horn, &. for want of the Solidity of the preceding Objefts 1, 
as we ſee in the third Example. | $ 
Suppoſe that the Column, either of Paper or Alabaſter; receive: 
its Light, thro' a ſmall Opening, either from the Sun or a Candle; 
ou wilt find, the Shade, about the Part fo lighted, to be more or leſs . 
lioht, according to the Strength of the Light, in ſuch Manner chat 
it may be plainly diſtinguiſhed from the other Shade whereabout is no 
Light. | IO eee. 
his Obſervation eſpecially prevails in Nudities and tramſpareur 
Draperies. ö % Nd, 
In Nudities lighted by the Sun, we ſhall find, the ſmall or thin Parts 
to be always more or leſs tranſparent; as the Eye-lids, Noſe, Ears, 
Fingers, Sc. and therefore they muſt not have — Shades: But tis 
contrary in a Stone: face, for tho' the Sun ſhine ever ſo ſtrong agaiuſt 
the thinneſt Parts, yet they will not be tranſparent, but remain as 
dark as the thicker: And were this Face to be painted with a beautiful 
and natural Colour, it eannot be like the Life, but ratlier a dead Per- 
lon: I ſpeak with reſpe& to Tranſparency; for we know by Ex peri- 
ence, that the Blood, being warm, is thin and tranſparent, but When 
chilly or coagulated, it is — or ſolid; wherefore it's certain, 


* 


Figure. We can plainly perceive this in ſlaughter'd Oxen; When the 


Entrails 


that, ES Caſe, a dead Perſon is more like a Stone than a natural 


ſtance or Nearneſs, as ſmall Life and large Life; yet I ſay, that common 
Light has this Property as well as Sun-thine, What Difference then is 
there between either? No other, than in the one road and ſharp 
Shades, and in the other, more round and melting ones. The former 
tauſes plain and long Ground. ſpades, and the latter, ſbort and uncertain 
ones. Hereby we properly diſtinguiſh a Sun-ſhine from common Light. 
That the one is more forcible than the other is no Wonder; the Proof 
appearing in the two following Examples, in Plate XXXV.. better 
than I can expreſs it in Words: Of cheſe the firſt is lighted by the 
Sun, and the ſecond by a common Light; both alike in Darkneſs of 
Shades; the one ſharp, with long, plain Ground-ſhades, and the other 
Went g. 55 1 15 . 

L once painted an Emblem, or rather a Narciſſus a one 


in the Water; I took the Light more fronting, as tis commonly order- 

ed in Sun-ſhine, with an Intent only to ſhew, how I apprehended Sun- 

ſhine with reſpect to the meltin od the Sharpneſs, — alſo to avoid a 

Ground - hade, which a Child's Head near him would hay 2 on 
t 


the Cheek of Marciſſus (the Principal in the Piece, and his ; Cheek 
„ eltg11a: oY 3 ; already 
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already in Shade) it the Light had come ſideways; which would have 
look'd ſo very offenſive, that his View could not have ſhewn the 
Beauty where with he was ſo much enamoured; it was moreover indif- 
ferent to me, whether the Light came from a Side or was more or 
leſs fronting, becauſe it reſpects the general Deſign no more than if it 
were intitely fronting: Tis true, that large Ground-ſhades cauſe the 
greateſt Elegance in Sun-thine, if they come not too cloſe together 

(tor then they look difagreeable, and cauſe a certain Melancholy in a 
Picture) but appear more pleaſant when intermixed with Gleams 
of ſmall Lights to break their too great Breadth. | 

I call-this Piece an Emblem, becauſe the Poet ſays, that this Youth, 

ſeeing his own Likeneſs in the Water, fell in love with himſelf : Now 
this ſort of Love diſcovers a vain Conceit or weak Paſſion in a Man, 
ſo far clouding his Knowledge and Judgment, that he is inſenſible of 
whathe is doing: For the more natural exprefling which Senſe, I had 
placed, near Narciſſus, a Child with a Fool's: Cap, fawning on and 
embracing him, and decking his Hair, - Virgin-like.' with Flowers; 
and, to:ſhew the Delight he took in his Folly, his Motion and Look 

| beſpoke one affected with the Reflexion which the Child ſhewed him 
in the Water. Me. 1 £ | 

This Piece was richly filled with By-works ; as Figures, Architec- 

ture, Boſcage, Cattle, Flowers and Water, with deſign to repreſent alt 
the particular Objects lighted by the Sun, each according to its Quali 
and in the moſt ſuitable Marmer. It was thoroughly finiſhed: By K. 
iſhed, I underſtand, when every thing is in it to the moſt minute 
Circumſtance, not when only the principal Parts are ex preſt, and ma- 
ny ſmall Circumſtances left out, or, when Things are curiouſly ſoft- 
ened; as ſome, by the Word, would make us believe. Be that as it 
will, I hadnotleft every thing unſoftened; becauſe the Difference would 


er chen have been fo great, that the Piece muſt have had too much Nears. 
e neſs; ſince it's certain, that as Objects $9 off they become more uncer- 
of tain. The ſmall and ſubtle Things, ſuch as ſmall Folds and Features, 
er diſappear; yet the Painting might well be ſaid to be finiſhed ; ſince e- 
very Thing was in it that ought to be, with 3 * ro its Diſtance. 
elf I had Sire. Satin the fame Deſign, for a Model of that above; 
4 twas laid on flat and not in the leaſt ſoftened; whereby the Difference 
10- between them was very viſible: Now I mult. own, that /oftening is ve- 
1 a ry alluring, and has an apparent Diſtance; however. we may always: 
on perceive, that the one has as much Force as the other. 
ek Me have before aſſerted, that Objects lighted 'by the Sun cauſe a 
ady greater Force and Motion than in common Light; which ſome ima- 
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gine, proceed only from the Sharpneſs of the Shades: Nowa it lis 
— ſome 1 reſpect to their Broadneſs, but — 
the Pla inneſs of the Ground-ſhades which the Objects caſt on each other; 
whereby Things are often bro and divided in ſuch a Manner as if al] 
dere deuble; even (ix Figures in a common Light will not ſometimes 
give ſo many Pieces as ſour in Sun-ſhine:; Whence we may plainly per- 
ceive, that Sharpneſs: giues a Nearneſa, ſoftening more and more as the 
Objects go off; to that no Objects whatever can ſhew any Sharpneſs un- 
leſs they are near ;, becauſe of the Air inter poſing between us and them: 
If this ſeem ſtrange and unintelligible, a due Inquiry will make it eyi- 
t; Wherefôre Largue; that the nearer the: Objects, the more: plain 
and ſudden are their Shades; for as leſs Air interpoſes between us and the 
neareſt, {6 it muſt increaſe in Proportion as they go oft. 1. 4 
Here it will not be unneceſſary to relate a particular Accident, as a 
Confirmation of my Aſſertion. I have formerly ſaid, that in my 
Youth I made many. Deſigns in Water · colours: the I had one Time, 
among others, painted: one, which, by reaſon of its ſtarved and hard 
— 2 I fo diſliked,” that I purpoſed to try to give it a better 
Face, tho' I were to ſpoil it intirely. Firſt, I tried it with the Glare 
of an Egg; which not ſucceeding, I fixed it on Paſtboard, and 
made a Beim of Wax round it; then I poured clear Iſinglaſs on it, 
and let it dry: By which means the Painting became as neat and 
foft as poſſible; and, ſtewing it to one of my Intimates, he was fo 
ſurprized, that he could hardly believe it to be the ſame Piece, be- 
cauſe the Body of the Ifinglaſs had taken away the aforeſaid Hun- 
grineſs and Hardneſs. But afterwards, on inquiring into the Na- 
tures of Things, this Experiment appeared not ſtrange or wonderful to 


157 this Occurrence L would intimate, that Miſt or Air takes away 
all Sharpneſs ; making Things groſs and rough ſeem light and ſmooth, 
like a Verniſh or Glue gloſſing every Thing in Nature before our Eyes. 
Touching Objects lighted by the Sun, they cannot, by Means of 
ſtrong and dark Shades, and with Te/lowi/hneſs only, look natural or ſun- 
ny; becauſe there is no Difference between this, and other Lights, with 
reſpeet to Force; I mean in Objects leſs than the Life. The Sharp- 
— broad Shades, and the Forms of Ground-ſhades, with the Co- 
lour of the Light, and their Reflexions, how weak ſoever, can natu- 
rally effect it: But Objects as big as the Life are beyond our Power, 
if they were only to conſiſt in Force. Now, ſome 2 fay, 
that chen it is the better to be repreſented in Little: To. which E 
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anſwer; that then the Painting would not go off in Proportion,  5u? * 
fick to the Frame: Of which we ſhall ſay more in another Place. 
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CHAP. VII Of the Ground-ſhades in Sunſhine. 


, I'S certain, that the Ground-ſhades in Sun-ſhine (which contribute 
much to the Decorum of a Picture) conſiſt not only of Length, 
Broadneſs and Sharpneſs, but in a Conformity with the Obſects 
which cauſe them, whether Pillar, Pyramid, Square, '&c. The 
Ground-ſhade of an upright ſtanding Figure, falling on the Ground or 
any thing elſe, muſt be perfectly ſeen; even ſo much, that tho? the faid 
Object were not ſeen, or were hid behind ſomething, yet we may 
judge, -by its Ground-ſhade, what Shape it has; which is one of the 
principal Tokens of Sun-ſhine. Some think this no great Matter ; and 
that when they have ſtruck, on the Ground, a long Eripe of a certain 
Breadth, that is ſufficient, without ſhewing whether it be the Shadow 
of a Pillar or a Man. 5 

Speaking of this, I cannot omit mentioning a Blunder of a certain 
reat Maſter. He had 8 eee a St. Francis in the Wilderneſs, on 
fis Knees at Prayer, with extended Arms before a Crucifix, as he 
is generally exhibited. The Piece in itſelf was very fine; but caſtin 
my Eyes on the Crucifix (which was compoſed of ſmall Twigs o 
Trees) I perceived, that it made a diſtinct Shade of the whole on the 
Ground, tho* *twas almoſt half in the Shade of the Saint. But what 
more ſurpriſed me, was, that his Body with the Arms in the ſame Po- 
ſition as the Crucifix, but ten times bigger, did not cat a like Shade 
on the Ground, but the Shade of a Maſs or Block, without Arms. 

Now, we have ſaid before, that tho' a Figure or other Object be 
hidden behind ſomething, yet we can judge, by the Ground-ſhade, 
what Shape or Form it has; as I ſhall ſhew in few Words : For Inſtance; 


place a Perſon in a Palace or Apartment, behind a Pillar, or the like, 


and let him be lighted by the Sun; his Shape will plainly be ſeen on 
the Ground, by his Shadow. Again, would you introduce into 2 
Landskip, a Pyramid, Tower, or Bulwark, which is not there, it may 


be done by means of the Ground-ſhade,” when it falls into the Piece 


from the Side of the Light; 3 the Objects, and every thing be- 
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to create here or there large 5 forwards 


ir Shades 


again; and fo ſeveral behind one another: Thus they can divide a 
ield, at pleaſure, into Lights and Shades, in order to ſbew Things a- 
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| 7 12 the Red, is 
Grange colour; the Violet, Ruſſet; and thus all the Colours in Pro- 


them; for Things cantrary to each other cannot poſſibly raiſe an of 
agreeable Beauty in our Eyes, nor 2 to the Senſes a true Idea of 45 
their Forins, unleſs by a Medium, conſiſting of a ſecond or middle dif 
Tint, which unites the two contrary. Parts, namely Light and Shade, __ 
hen they come too ſharp. on each other; thereby to Pie the De- 


formity on the Objects and to unite them: I ſpeak of Things 
which are tho broad ; which makes round Objefts, inltead of look- 
ing relieved, ſeem ſquare or angular as if in Sunſhine ; where- 


fore 
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fore they appear not Beautiful but miſ-fhapen : And the Reaſon is 
plain; People are not ſenfible of any other Drrorum than what oc- 
curs to their Eyes. For its certain, that Things alter by the leaſt 
Accident, whether of unuſual Lights or Shades, which make them 
ſtrange and unknown. Let ſome boaſt, that *cis broad and the beſt 
Manet; F maintain, that tho? it were a Sun-ſbine, it is all one and 
the ſame: And if we are to ſpeak of what is agreeable and perfect, 1 
fay, that it qughit to be known, that a Picture with a common Light is 
the 0 perfect; a Light which ſhews us more exactly and plain the pre- 
per Forms of Obfetts; What is round, remaining ſo, and the Square alter- 
ing nat. As for the Miſ-ſbapes of Things echibited in Sun-ſhine, , we 
have ſufficiently ſhewed them ; as alfo, that the Sharpneſs of deformed 
Shades ſpbils the” true Propetry” of the Objects; for Inſtance, ſuppoſe 
two ſtanding Figures, talking together, are lighted by the Sun; it now 
the one caſt a Shade on the other, ſo as half to cover his Face, we need 
not doubt, but he will become leſs known, even where he a Parent. 
In Arcbitecture or Mouldings it — as bad; becauſe the en- 
2 Sharpneſs of the Shader disfigures and confuſes their Form and Neat- 
neſs at once. RO yy ee dn * 7 

I think it therefore a Sign of Pufillanimity (not to ſay Cowardice) 
in a Landskip-painter, always to make Choice of Sun-ſhime ; which is 
certainly but a ſmall Part of his Art: As if an Architect were to be 
continually imployed about a Cheſt or Box; a Flower-painter, about a 
Flower-glaſs ; a Cattle-painter, about a Cow or Sheep; a Still-life-Pain- 
ter, about a Scull or Hour-glaſs; a Sea- painter, about a Sloop or Boat; 
or a Statuary, about a Crucifix. He is no Hiſtory-painter, who al- 
ways repreſents an Herodias with a St. Tobn's Head in a Charger; or 4 
Lucretia ſtabbing herfelf; or a Jael with an Hammer, or a St. Fobn 
with a Lamb; all hieh are but particular Incidents, which ſcarce de- 
ſerve a Name: An Artiſt therefore mult not. be afraid to exhibit every 
Thing that can be repreſented with every Sort of Light © 

But the Opinion of moſt Painters of Sun-ſhine, is as ridiculous as that 
of thoſe who always practiſe a common Light; both proceeding from 


| a Miſtakeor Ignorance, whereby they cannot rightly Judge of 


hings 
differing from what they have been always ufed to: Now, cheir fig - 
ment is only a Concluſton agreeing with their Apprehenſions in a Poilt 
which they pretend to underſtand, and which therefore ought to be thus 
and thus; when yet it's certain, that before we can judge of Things, 
we ought firſt to ĩngulre into them, and, by a Compariſon between Soth, 


D d 2 That 


to obſerve wherein they differ. 
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That Sun-ſhine is not ſo proper for Hiſtory as for Landskip and Ar- 
chitecture, ariſes from hence; that, on ſuch Occaſions, it is obſtructing, 
and appears hard and unpleaſant, by Reaſon of the Sharpneſs of the 
Shades and Ground-ſhades, as we have before intimated ; nevertheleſs, 
if the Matter require it, it muſt be uſed; yet with ſuch Caution, that 
no miſ-ſhapen Ground. ſbades appear to obſtruft the Sight, or create an 
Averſion. | | - iy 
But if Sun-ſhine were the beſt and moſt advantageous Light, Face- 
painters would certainly uſe no other; of which, to this Day, we have 
not one Inſtance ; becauſe firſt, the Colours do not ſhew themſelves in 
that Light to be what they really are. | EP 
Secondly, Becauſe tis impoſſible, that either Man, Woman or Child, 
can, without Trouble and an Alteration of Countenance, eſpecially a- 
bout the Eyes and Mouth, fit any Time with their Faces in the Sun. 
Thirdly, Becauſe the Sun never ſtands ſtill, but is always altering. 
* Fourthly, Becauſe the Sweetneſs of the Features would thereby be 
ſpoiled at once. And, 5 F. | r 1 
_ Laſtly, Becauſe it would be very improper to hang ſuch Pictures in 
a Room out of which the Sun is kept. 
It would be ridiculous and abſurd, to ſay of a Woman, that ſhe is 
unlike a Man, unleſs they fo reſemble that we can ſee no Difference be- 
tween them ; for as the dee is like a Woman, and the Man like a 
Man, fo there muſt needs follow one of theſe Concluſions, to wit, that 
he cannot or will not Beeit : We could add a third, as a Contempt of 
the Woman, namely, that ſhe is not intirely like a Man : But this laſt 
(which attends moſt People's Judgments) is moſt ridiculous, and to be 
eſpecially ſhunn'd by thoſe of ri Fr Apprehenſion, as being often the 
Source of Hatred and Envy, =. even Ruin, as Experience daily ſhews 
in thoſe, who, thro? Prepoſſeſſion, deſpiſe every thing that's diſagree- 
able to their Work and Fancy. 12 | 
I ſhall not enlarge on this Point, but keep to my Purpoſe, of ſhew- 
ing the Prepoſſeſſion of Sun-ſhine-Painters, as well as others: And, to be 
the better underſtood, premiſe, that there are three Things wherein the 
whole Matter conſiſts, and which we muſt firſt fix, and diſtinctly ob- 
ſerve; namely, a Sunſhine, a common Light, and a faint Light, which 
differ from each other as much in Fact as Name. 
© The firſt is ?rong and ſharp , the ſecond broad, but not ſharp; and the 
third, faint and melting. 
The firſt cauſes diſtinct Ground. ſbades; the ſecond makes melting ones; 
and the third, faint ones. 1 
ED e 
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The firſt receives. it's Colour from the Sun; the ſecond, from the 

We will ſubjoin, that the firſt may be conſidered as a Man; the ſe- 
cond, as a Woman; and the third, as a Child. 1 

Who will now ſay, that the Child is not good, becauſe tis not ſo luſ- 
ty, ſtrong and bright as the Father or Mother; or that the Woman is 
not ſo, becauſe ſhe is not intirely like a Man? | — 

Obſerve then, how theſe unthinking Sun-ſhine-Painters judge further 
of the ſecond and third Lights: It is not broad, ſay they; whereby, 
we are to underſtand, that *tis not fſo- ſunny and ſharp in Shades as in 
their Paintings : Broad, Broad ! they ſpeak to their Diſciples in fo 
low a Tone, that no Stranger muſt hear it; as if it were a Secret unknown 
to the very Art. It's ſaid that the good Philemon was ſo bigotted to 
Things having broad Lights and Shades, that he never painted: other 
— or Moon: light- pieces; which he evidenced, in exerting his 
whole Force to repreſent Jupiter with Alemena; where they are both 
ſeen going to Bed, an the Sun ſhines ſo bright into the Room, 
that you might count all the Squares of the Window on the Floor. 
Poor Jupiter How violently are you dealt with ! Dares Phebus, con- 
trary to your expreſs Commands, peep thro the Windows, tho you charg- 
ed him to hide for three Days and three Nights? But what fignifes that, 
thinks the Painter; the Painting muſt be broad, and the Sun-ſhine muſt 
be there, were it Midnight. Flad he made a Moon-light, it would 
have fitted that Seaſon. l Peli nitlan od 

But it fares with ſuch Artiſts as it did with one, who was ſo fond of 
Painting Oranges, that he never made a Piece without one. This Zea- 
lot, having made Intereſt to paint the Battle of Pavia, asked his Im- 
ployer, whether there;ſhould not be an Orange in it? How: ſhould. that 
come to paſs,? ſays the Gentle man: Topaſs, or not, replied the Painter, 
let me atone for that: The other laughed; and not dreaming he would 
put one in, after talking of other Things, ſaid, at parting — Do as you 
think beſt: The poor Man, glad of. the Authority, was looking in his 
Picture for a Place for the Orange; but fearful, if he placed fo fine a 
Fruit on the Ground, it might be trampled on by the Horſes, he con- 
trived a ſmall ſquare Stone in a Corner of the Painting, and ſet thereon, 
in a Pewter-plate, an Orange as big as the Life, and very naturally 
done. This innocent Wretch (for ſuch deſerve not the Name of Pain- 
ters) gives us to underſtand, that what we can do beſt, is beſt, whether 
it be proper or nt. | "$35 4 
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We take it for granted, that the dun difters 1 in Force from other 
Lights and is a Tint lghter 
We often ſee, in changeable Weather r abounding ieh Avi 
Clouds, that the Sum is obſcurell by very chin and Ran ing airy Va- 

uts in ſuch ' Manner, that Whole Tradds of Land, House ills, 
| — even whole Woods are over-ſhadowed : Which Shades however 

ate thin, and exhibit al the Objefts more or less Plain than in com- 
mon Light. 5 
But let us come ts the Point; which IP to repreſent, in a Pan 
light · piece, a Sun-ſhine with one and the ſame Force of Colonts, each 
in its Degree, without Impediment to each other; I mean, when the 
San is not forward or in the Front of the Picture, or is not too much 
Pera, which would thereby ſeem too flaring. 

To do it therefore according to the Rules of Art, di vide for In- 
ſtance, a Landskip into four Grounds; of which, let che firſt be 
White, and the three others diminiſhing In Proportion: Let the 
fecond White- ground ferve for the Sun-ſhine : Now, tis plain, that as 
the contin” Lag ht on the Fore- ground already roſefſes the Force of 
the” Colburs, it wut. needs follow, that the Sun ine, which is one 
Tint lighter, as before ſaid, and has no other Forte than the fame 
White: can alſo have no nearer Place than that of the ſecond Ground: 
A plain Proof, that, if it be placed on the third Ground, it will dif- 
fer fo much more in Force. Now, in order to diftingriſh the Diffe- 
rence between this Light on the ſecond Ground, and that on the fir! 
and to repreſent it naturally, we ought to exhibit che Shades and 
Ground · ha des of the Objects, ſharp, broad and long; whereby we may 


. 


1 
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' perceive, that this is a Sun- light; and the other, with dull and ſhort * - 
ceive the Nature of Sun-light, obſerve its Colour in the Morning and 
To 2 thoſe who. may not preſently underſtand what I have ſaid, 
I ſhall lay down a ſhort Method of Management in a certain and eaſy 
Manner. ord Jo thurn 03 280217 cout as YUMA & 
Having d your Deſign, and ſettled the Parts which you would 
have enlightened by the Sun, dead- colour it neatly, as if it were to 
be throughout. a common Light: But in the ſecond Colouring, you 
mult /omawhat more heigbfen the Parts which are lighted by the Sun; 
whether whiter, more yellow or more ruſſet, according as you would 
have them, and ſo as to pereeive a ville Difference The Shades alſo: 
to lie more diſtindt and broad, without making them glowing, except 
here and there in the Reflexions. | dr” 
Now, if on the Fore-ground, or about it, there be no White, we 
have. an Opportunity t crow. here and chere on it ſome Sun-rays by 


. the Force ol White, Yellow or Ruillet, according, as che Sun's. Colour 

| then appears; -which could mot be done, if we had before laid the Sunꝰs 
N Force in the Offskip. 26; Ins Nn Th Eds 
5 Here, let it be obſerved, that if we enlighten ſome forward Objects 
k by the Rays aforeſaid, they ought not o be of Light, and bright-c0- 
* lured, Matter, ſuch as white Marble or light Free- ſtone, very light 
h Draperies, or beautiful Carnations ; but of ſuch Tints as appear dark 
* in a common * 2 — theſe ſtrongly heightened: with the Sun- 
h like White will fetch out the ſame Light, - 1 | nor 
: | Now,,, to: finiſh the Work with Certainty, and to find, with Eaſe, 
he per your White with red or yellow Orpiment, mere or lee Yellow, as 


he 57 would repreſent the Sun early or late. Then, inſtead of pure 

V hite, mix it with your light firſt Tints of all the Objects which are 

of lighted by the Sun: Whereupon you will find each Colour to be 

AL broke according, as its 'Quality or Force, with reſpect to its Body, dif- 

fers much or little from the reſt. Thus the Work will have the de- 
fred Eftelt, as Lafer ese, the Daightes.of Trurb, can teſtify: | 
CHAP. 
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H AP. IX. That the Shades of Objects in Sun-ſhine are not more 
ed I 2210 glowing than in common Light.0 2005 16 O 
yiga bog nit zes B Ai zu LA I 10 HOινιππ˙νναν TIOHE B&B AWOD Tl il: 
N Y are ſuch Strangers to the Truth of Things, and ſo 
IVI little! enquire into them, that, to retain their groundleſs Ha- 


* bits, they ſlight Reaſons, and maintain their This is 
evident from their univerſal Opinion, that the Shades , Objects are 
more glowing in Sun. nine than in common Light: Which I intirely 


deny; but that the Shades and Reflexions become lighter and lighter, 
n Proportion as the Sun ſhines ſtronger, is true 
That the Sun's Light is more glowing than a common one, is indiſ- 
putable; for, as the Sun's Light is more or leſs Yellow or Red, tis 
natural, that every Thing he ihines on ſhould partake-of the ſame Colour, 
not onl.; Lights, but alſo in the Shades which receive the Reflexions 
of the Grounds, and other near Objects: But, as there are no Objects 
(what ftrong Reflexions ſoever they receive) which do not here and there 
preſerve ſome un- reflected Shades (as, when one Object is covered by the 
Ground: ſhade of another) ſo the ſaid Shades ought, ſince they have no 
Communication with the Sun or his Reflexions, and are of another Na- 
ture to be more grey, like thoſe in common Light, as receiving no Co- 
lour but what the Air gives ten. 
HFereby, I think, we can beſt diſtinguiſh between a Sun-ſhine and com- 
mon Light; wherefore 'tis ſtrange, that People, who commonly ſeek 
Shades for the Sake of Coo/neſs, will notwithſtanding have them warm. fi 
Tis therefore no wonder to find ſo few Winter- painters. I have 6 
ſeen Winter- pieces of Breugel as warmly coloured avi or Midſummer; N 
even the very Ice and Snow as glowing; tho? in Winter all Things re- Sh 
ceive light Reflexions, and have little or no Shade, the Ground-ſhades : 
are lightiſh and blue, and yet every Thing has it's Diſtance and Going- 
off 4 tho' ſome, contrarily, make their Oftſhades 2s warm as the for- hi 
ward ONES. i 10 3. 9112 BUN 1 + 191 $0) MOU 21 40 fun wy 
For this Reaſon, dis heveſiiwy : fob ith! Aviifi ſembeimes'ts'exercite WY Pein 
himſelf in Sun-ſhine, and make due Obſervations on the Nature of it; well 
not making it his conſtant Practice, but a particular and agreeable Study: ¶ Wh 


If he cannot be perfect in it, he ought at leaſt to know as much of it Wl in A 
as of common Light, in order to uſe, in his Works, ſometimes the one, I ch 8 
ſometimes the other, as Occaſion requires. Some think, becauſe of 


che No 


Chap. 9 
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the Brogdneſs that Sun-ſhine is more eaſy than common Light: But it 
is not ſo. ſince I think it as difficult, for a Sun-ſhine-Painter to repre- 
ſeat common Light, as a Commorn-light-Painter to exhibit Sun-ſhine, 
with. reſpe& to Naturalneſs. Many, perhaps may differ from mein 
Opinion, becauſe, in Sun-ſhine, the  Ground-ſhades are di/tinf# and li- 


mited: Whence, they deduce this Argument; that in a Piece lighted 
intirely from a Side, and the Sun baving Meridian Altitude, the 


Ground-thades of all the Objects appear a third leſs than their full 
Length, and therefore they may be correctly meaſured by the Com- 
— — each in Proportion to its Length, on to the Offskip: Which 1 
willingly grant, and to which I will ſay further in their Favour, that 
7 practiſed, not only when the Grounds are level and hortzor- 
tal, but likewiſe in Up and Down- grounds, where the Compaſſes are 
uſeleſs; if the Ground drip, the Ground - ſhades will do the ſame; does 
it riſe, they do fo too; as the Knowing in Perſpective well underſtand; 
thus far, I ſay, they are in the Right: But ſuppoſe it thould happen, 
that the Piece be lighted from within, or from without ; Is it not then 
as uncertain as in common Light, and, becauſe the Compaſſes are uſe- 
leſs, much more troubleſome to find the Shades and Ground-thades, 
and their Enlargements forwards and Off-: diminutions; which ought to 
be as ſenfible as the Sun is either off or forward? Contrarily, How 
eaſy is it in common Light, where they are ſmall and dull? The Task 
is therefore not ſo eaſy as ſome imagine, who endeavour only to re- 
preſent a Right or Leſt. ide ade. To repreſent the Sun in all Poſitions 
is quite another Thing, and there are few ſuch Painters: For we do 
not eaſily find, a Sun- ſhine- painter meddle with common Light; bus 
contrarily, that a Common: light-Painter will ſometimes practiſe Sun- 
ſhine ; and the Reaſon is plain, the common Light takes in every Thing ; 
wherefore, he who — this well, can eaſily give into Sun- ſhine. 
The Point is only, that Sun-ſhine is warm in the Lights, but not in the 
Shades, as ſome imagine. | 

No it ſometimes happens, that two Pieces, a Sunſhine, -and-a 
common . hang together, both having the utmoſt Force of Co- 
louring, and ſo alike, as hardly to diſtinguiſfi the Sun-ſhine ; the Lights 
being in both alike and broad (for fince» the Word Broad is come into 
Faſhion, ſome will paint broad, whether it be Sun-ſhine, or not, as 
well within-doors. as without; moreover, the Tights and Shades warm) 
What now is to be gone, when: two ſuch Pictures muſt hang together, 
in order to diſtinguiſn the Sun-ſhine? Nothing lf verily; than to abate 
ve Seenggh, of the one r the Force of _ * 
_ NO. IQ, e ther; 
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But ſharp. I underſtand here, that the Common: light- piece ought not 


bout it; for they think 
1 I will, by the Strength of fery F 


2 * a * . 


ther; not by making the Shades darker, but by a more warm and 
bright Light, with long and diſtin Ground-ſhades, not only broad, 


to be inferior in Goodneſs in its Kind; but not broad. lighted or ſha- 
ded, unleſs the Cauſe plainly appears. & | 

But we ſeldom ſee too ſuch Pieces together, done by the ſame Maſter; 
becauſe moſt Painters make but one of the Kinds their Buſineſs: And 
if it once happen, yet they do not think, the one ought to be lighter 
than the other. And if they are done by two different Hands, each 
Maſter endea vours to make the Colours anſwer his own Inclination. 

Thus it happens, that the Sun-ſhine-Painters are in little Concern a- 
Are my Objects to appear by the Force of 

Bades maintain the Superiority. 

e have ſaid before, that, in Proportion to the Sun's Strength, the 
Reflexions become lighter ; the Reaſon whereof we ſhall now explain. 

We find, when the Sun is low, and the Objects are ſtrongly lighted, 
that they receive ſtronger Reflexions from each other; becauſe the Sun's 
Rays fall not obliquely and glancing on the Objects, and thoſe on others, 
but ſtrike directly upon them, and return Reflexions : Contrarily, when 
the Sun is high, the Reflections of the lighted Objects cannot touch the 
others with ſuch a Force, becauſe the Reflexion of the Light muſt 
needs revert to its Origin: For Inſtance, if in an high Light, two Men 
Rand in Diſcourſe, and the one receive the Sun on his Breaſt, and the 
other on his Back, the Light which falls from on high on the Breaft, 
muſt needs reflect again upwards, whence it came, and therefore pals 
over the other's Head; fo that the former Figure can thereby receive 
none, or but a very weak and almoſt imperceptible Reflexion. 
Thus T think to have ſhewn, that Reflexions in Sun-ſhine ought to 
be repreſented much ſtronger than in common Light ; the Proof of 
which may be deduced from the Life itſelf. | 
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CHAP. x. Of the Diference of Ground-ſhades, proceeding either 
From the Sun, or radial Point. 


N Plate XXXVI. the firſt. Example ſhews the Sun's Place or 
Quarter, which I obſerve as Eaſt; and oppoſite to it, in the Welt, 
is a Building, which is lighted throughout from the Eaſt, not as 
by Rays, proceeding from a Point and growing wider, but by ſuch 3s 
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Chap. 10. 


are —— to each other; I mean, not from the Center of an aſſigned Sun 
at the 
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Side of the Piece, but from the whole Quarter wherein the Sun 


is ; or from the whole Side of the Piece, as wide as the Opening, thro' 


which he ſhines into it. | | 1 

The ſecond Example ſhews the contrary to be falſe; when the Sun 
being directly behind the Objects, the Ground- ſhades are not fetch'd 
from the Radial, but another Point. | 

For if this were _, it muſt follow, that when the Sun ſhines di- 
rely thro' the middle of a Street, he would enlighten both Sides 
of it; which is contrary to Nature, and to what we have ſhewed 
before. And | | | 

In the third Example, *tis plainly viſible, that when the Sun is in 
the Eaſt, and the Room in the Well, the Objetts on the Ground mult 
needs be lighted directly from behind, as well the one as the other, 
without the leaſt Difference: Which their Ground ſhades and the Lines 
of the Floor ſufficiently ſhew, both proceeding from the Point of 
Sight, and the latter ſhewing us the Eaſt and Weſt through the whole 
Room. | ——— 

The fourth Example in Plate XXX VII. affirms the ſame; repfe- 
ſenting a Southern Colonade lighted direct by the Sun, which is in the 
oppo ite Point; of which Building each Column throughout caſts its 

ade againſt the Pillar behind it, not proceeding from a Point, but 
by Parallels, according to the Rules of Per/peFive. + | 2 

The fifth Example contrarily ſpews a great Miſtake, which yet is 
often, committed, in making the Ground-ſhades proceed from an af med 
Point, each Column ſeeming to cauſe a particular Ground - ſhade; which 
is againſt Rule, and the Nature of Sun-ſhine. ka e 

It will not be amiſs to ſay ſomething here of the Light of Grounds, 
to wit, that in what Manner ſoever . & Light comes, whether from 
behind, ſideways or fronting, the Plan or Ground will always appear 
alike ; that is, in the Front of the Piece, the moſt Light, be the Sun 
ever ſo low, nay, on the Horizon: And not only the flat Grounds, 
but every thing that receives Light: The Reaſon whereof is fo evi- 
dent, that it would be ſuperfluous to ſay any thing more about it, than 
what's ſhewn in the ſixth Example of a fide, fronting and backward 
Light, which Perſpective ſufficiently juſtifies. „ 

t ſome think, that when the Light comes from behind or a ſide, 
the Ground muſt be lighted otherwiſe than fronting (for many; keep 
it always moſt Light on the Side whence the Light proceeds) I allow 
it, with reſpe& to a Candle or Nba but, ſpeaking of the Air, 275 
N e 2 3» 
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ſay, they do not at all underſtand the Matter: Indeed it would not be 
very 3 in a Ground running off from the Light: But level 
Floors or Grounds cannot admit of a Diminution were they, if I may 
ſay ſo, a thouſand Steps long; nay, the Ground will always be mo/? 
fight forwards, without any Difference, let the Light come from be- 
hind or forwards. [ rhink, no Artiſt will be ſo ſoft as to ask, how 
then it ſhall appear whence the Light comes? Since tis à general 
Rule, that the Shades and Ground-ſhades of the Objects plainly ſhew 
it. And in caſe there were no Objects on the Ground, the Air, if 
there be but the leaſt Cloud, will make it ſufficiently apparent. 


a 
— 


CHAP. XI. Of the Repreſentation of diffirent Lights in the ſame. 


Piece. = 


OME think it impoſſible for different Lights in the ſame Piece 

to look well; for, ſay they, if it were good, Raphael, Caracci, 
TDi tian, Pouſſin and other great Maſters would not have rejected, 
but approved that Manner; even the French Academy, which is arriv- 
ed at fo high a Pitch, unanimouſly agrees, that no more than-a fingle 
Tight is neceffary, and rejects a Pickure which has more; wheretore 
they judge, that double Lights are only the Inyentions of , Dutch Maſ- 
ters, who do not underſtand the Antique, but only follow. Nature in 
order to pleaſe Ignorants. To all which anſwer, that thoꝰ Raphael, 
Pouſn, and other great Maſters, have not ſhewed it in their Works, 
but only kept a ſingle and common Light, we muſt not infer from 
thence, that they deſpiſed or rejected that Manner, as contrary to Na- 
ture, but they neither thought nor knew it, Art not being, in their 
Times, got to its Perſection in this Particular: Yet I do not fay, that 
a Piece with different Lights is better than one ſingle· lighted, if natu- 
rally Tepreſented; I mean only, that if it ſo fall out and be judicioully 
managed, it gives a Painting a diverſifying Elegance. 
Ü believe, many common Painters will not much thank me for dil- 
cloſing this Matter; becauſe, ſhould Lovers deſire ſuch a Piece, they 
would have more Trouble in doing it. However, let every Man do 
what he will, or can. It fares with our Art as with others, if a Man 
will Learn all that's neceſſary, to become a good Maſter, he; may do 
ſo; or if he be content with Half-inquiries, no body will call him in 
Gotion for it; But he who is able to repreſent a ſingle Light 


we. 
may, 
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may, in my Opinion, alſo do the others well. How many brave 
Maſters ſurmount every thing they undertake ? What ſhould hinder 
their exhibiting three or four Lights as well as one? But, let me not 
here approve St Manner of ſome Landskip-painters, who introduce 
many ſmall Lights into a Piece: A fond Conceit without any Baſis. - 

I thought it proper to handle this Matter of different Lights, to 
ſhew, that we ought not to regard the partial Opinions of Ignorants, 
but always chuſe what is moſt natural and agreeable; I mean, that we 
ſhould enrich our Ordonnances in general according to Occaſion, and: 
without AﬀeQation. For which Purpoſe we ſhall here exhibit an Ex- 
ample with different Lights, Plate XXX VIII in Expectation to hear 
what Difficulties fome will raiſe againſt it. | 

We ſec here a Building or Gallery; and before it, a Mote of Water, 
on the Brink whereof is a Man faſtening a Boat. Near the Water 
lies an Heap of various Kinds of Hauſhold-Goods. Two Men are ſeen: 
bringing forwards ſome . ſmall Veſſels on a Bier. On the Payement 
ſtands a grave Matron with a young Virgin, directing the hindermoſt 
Porter to lay the Goods to the reſt. Somewhat deeper in the Piece are 
two Soldiers; one bare-headed, carrying ſome Houſhold-Gods. A 
Servant is coming dowr'the Steps with an heavy Cheſt on his Shoulder. 
Through an Arch of this Gallery is ſeen, at the further End of a 
Field, a Garden aſcended by 20 or 30 Steps, incloſed on each Side by 
a green Hedge. Some People are ſeen going up and down the Steps. 
In the Field firs an Herdſman with a Dog near a Stone. The Fore- 
part A, with all the Objects thereabouts, is little Iighted forwards,, 
yet ſtrongly. The Gallery B, and the Figures on the ſame Ground are: 
lighted directly from the Side, Every thing in the Field D, is lighted. 
like A. The Steps C, and the Objects on them are /ighted forward. 
A receives, it's Light from South-Ea/t ; B from South; C from Ea, 
and D, like A, from South-Eaf?. 1 Sets 
- 1: appeal naw to Men of Judgment, whether the Lights ought not 
to ie from each - other, as well in Tints as Sades. A, and the 
Field D, to the Steps, receive, as aforeſaid, their Light from South- 
Eaſt ; in which Point I ſuppoſe the Sun to be; wherefore the Air is. 
there light. The South an the right Side, which lights the Gallery 
only through an Opening, thereby becomes à little darker than the Fore- 

t of the Piece. The Steps C in the Offskip, covered by the Right- 
de-Hedge from South and South-Eaſt, and by the left, from North, 
mult needs receive their 2 from Eaſt, and the Air over Head; 
hence, we may perceive that the -ObjeQs are never 20ithout. Light,, 
wt bau- 
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however they are encompaſſed ; ſince what they loſe on one Side, they 


gain on the other. 


different Lights in the ſame Piece. | 8 
Let us conſider it as a ſquare Room, which can receive it's Light 
from the four Cardinal Points: For Inſtance, we ſuppoſe A, to be 


I exhibit here another Deſign, Plate XXXIX. alſo tending to ſhew 


North; B Eaſt; C South; and D Wet ; again, No. 1, to be North- 


Eaſt; 2, South-Eaſt; 3, South-Weſt, and 4, North-Weſt : Between 
theſe Points are, South-South-Eaſt, Eaſt-North-Eaſt, Sc. which are 
needleſs. Now, we ought to obſerve, this Room being open on the 
four Sides, and a Figure ſtanding on a Pedeſtal in the Middle of it, 


and lighted from the four Sides, from which Side it would receiye 


it's ſtrongeſt Light: Certainly from the Eaſt, where the Sun is; and 
next, South-Eaſt ; North-Eaſt, a Tint leſs ; then, North and South, 
{till a Tint darker ; and ſo the ſame with South-Weſt and North-Weſt : 
The Weſt Side only ſhould be the Shade. | 

By theſe Examples I think to have ſufficiently cleared the Point 
touching the Natures and Effects of different Lights; and alſo ſhewed 
the Advantage of knowing them, as well in Sun-ſhine. as com- 
mon Light, with reſpet to the Variety either in Landskip or 
other Subjects; together with the abundant Means they afford for 
enriching an Ordonnance, and that above the common Method. I ſub- 
Join, that in a judicious Uſe of them, we muſt be very careful in their 
Diſpoſition, that they may not, as I have faid, ſeem forced, but natural 
and neceſſary, that there be a general Union, and that the Principal 
Part bave it's Predominancy. 


CH A P. XII. Curious Obſervations on Sun-ſhine. 


T HAVE already ſaid much touching Sun-ſhine, - and yet, as a 

Matter of Conſequence for Hiſtory and Landskip-painters, ſhall, 
rom three Deſigns (which for that Purpoſe I exhibit) make a gene-. 
ral Obſervation upon it ; and thereby ſhew the Miſtakes of ſome and 


the good Qualities of others, as a Precedent for thoſe who would | 


get Honour by Living Embelliſhments. 


I Three you Painters had once a Controverſy about the Repreſen- 
tation of Su 


n-thine: They were each of different Tempers; one, crols 
and poſitive ; another, meek and of good Judgment, and the third 
was by the others generally accounte filly, In the End, they re- 


Olved, 


S2. 
8 . | 


* 
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ſolved, each to make an Ordonnance ; and to ſhew their Skill, the 
two firſt choſe one and the fame Deſign. See the Sketches in Plate 


XL. 

The firſt had given all the Objects, without Diſtinction, a yellowiſh 
Light, and made the Shades ſtrong and glowing ; thereby pretendin 
to expreſs the Sun as ſetting ; not conſidering, that he thereby excl 
his Ignorance, as having made the Ground-ſhades too ſhort. 

The ſecond had expreſt the Shades and Ground-ſhades not ſo ſharp 
or ſo long; as repreſenting the Sun much higher, and a little fainter ; 

et herein ſhewed ſo much more Conduct, on making the Woman and 
Boy, who are looking at an Huntſman ſounding his Horn over the 
Wall (whom the Man — out of the Gate ſhews them) put their 
Hands over their Eyes, as Nature teaches; when the other, who had 
repreſented the Sun much ſtronger, had not taken any Notice of that Cir- 
cumſtance. | 

The firſt placed a Man before the Tree, ſleeping in the Sun; The 
ſecond, contrarily had placed him in Shade behind the Tree; and 
ſome other People were ſitting in Repoſe againſt the Wall, in Shade, 
to avoid the Sun's Heat. 

The third, had made a Deſign of his own (ſee Plate XLI. to ſhew 
his nice Obſervations on the Sun ; which: the others, as counting him 
ſilly, at firſt laught at. He had repreſented a naked Boy, ſitting in an 
open Window, and making Bubbles with a Pipe. The Child received 
his Light forward from the common Light of the Room. Thro' the 
Window appeared the Tops of ſome Houſes, and a Part of a Colum 
with a Sun-dial affixed to to. m 

Now, on a nice Examination, it appeared, that this laſt had beſt 
beſtowed: his Thoughts on the Sun, and that neither of the others 
had ſhewn. ſo many good Effects in their Pieces, as he, in ſo ſmall a 
Compaſs ; For, firſt, he exhibited the Colour of Sun-ſhine in the Sky 
and on the Tops of the Houſes, ſufficiently differing from the common 
Light: Secondly, tis not enough to repreſent the Sun ſtrong or weak, 
or with long or ſhort Ground-ſhades, but we mult alſo Ee, by the 


Cround- ſhades, how late it is; wherefore he had introduced the Sun- 


dial, the Ground - hade whereof was on 9: Thirdly, he had obſerved 
the Dubiouſneſs of the edgy Objects going off: And laſtly, to ſhew 
that we cannot bear the Sun's exce/ive: Brightneſs. without-doors, he had: 
Placed the Child in the Window, in the common Light of the Room, 
that he might, with, more Liberty, ſtare about at the Bubbles than 
he could in the bright open Air. Thus he juſtified the Conduct of 

| him: 


. 


. 3 


—— 


Sim .who had made his Figuiss ſhading their Eyes, and adviſed the 


other to give his Figures thalgihgf& an Eagle, ſaid to be the only Bird 
which can look againſt the Sun. % 3 K 
By theſe natural Obſervations, che others owned themſelves convin- 

laughed not at his Skill but his Choice, 


- 


ced; with. Excuſe, that they 
which at firſt ſeemed odd to them. 
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CH A P. XIII. Of the Sur's three Qualities. 
X 8 we 5 not only to view, as far as we are able, the Won- 
| ders of Nature, but alio to repreſent their Likeneſs ; So we 
5 ſhall now make our Obſervations about the 

Things. WOE 1 3 
Who can be inſenſible of the three Qualities of the Sun, viz. his 
Splendor, Heat and Colour? Can any Light exceed the Sun in Bright- 
nels and Clearneſs, or any Fire be more invigorating or conſuming, or 
any Colour have greater Power ? | INE 20 
The Fun- beams, lays a certain Poet, penetrate the Depth of the Sea, 
and render the fancy Grounds ligbt; imperceptible Things, ſen/ible, &c. 
what Light can effect what this does? It is ſaid that Lightening can 
blind the Eyes; tho? this be rather cauſed by its Suddenneſs than its 
Light. | 3E 2001. 

* for the Sun's Heat, Ovid tells us, that, Phaeton being of an am- 
bitious Temper, importuned his Father to let him drive the Chariot of the 
Sum; which Requeſt being granted, and the Horſes proving t90' head-/trong, 
and he, ignorant of the Courſe, driving out of the N. 328 ſet the 
Earth on Fire. The Gold in the River Tagus was ſeen flowing along. 
This powerful Light inflamed the Eaftern Countries, as Ethiopia, Lybia, 
Sc. in ſuch a Manner as to make the Inhabitants black; as we ſee them 
at this Day: The Lakes, Rivers and Fountains boiled away. Even the 
Sea became a ſandy Valley. He, who would know more, muſt conſult 
8 bimſelf. HE 48 ECC 

t is ſaid, that the rolling and frightful Noiſe of the Thunder, will 
melt Metals in an Inſtant: Which is not improbable, ſince the pene- 
trating Power has a great Effect upon them. Two Flints, by Col- 
lifion,' will produce Fire. Even two Pieces of Wood will, by Fricti- 
on, do the ſame; tho' in themſelves of a cold Nature. | 
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In relation to the third 2uality the Poet proceeds thus: Phebus, 
ſays he, in his hight Hair, and fitting in a glittering Chariot beſet 
zwith Carbuncles, gilds all things, he ſhines on, with a yellowiſh Colour, 
What Light has ſuch a Brightneſs and beautiful Colour? What Salt- 
petre, Brim/tone or other combu/tible Matter can reach ſo far, and ſpread 
from 2 to Weſt? The white Moon and ſparkling Stars, nay the 
ſudden Lightnings themſelves are all weak and faint, if compared with 
the abſolute Beauty and Splendor of his lively Colour. 

I therefore very much wonder, that ſuch an Ignorant can be found 
as I met with about 5 or 6 Years ago. Even he, who fat up for a 
great Maſter, plainly aſſerted, that the Sun is Blue, nay, azure Blue. 

Was there ever harboured a more abſurd Opinion, than one which 
makes the moſt tranſcendent Brightneſs and moit penetrating Object, 
the weakeſt ? Since every one knows, Blue to be the weakeſt of all Co- 
lours, and by which every thing is made to zetzve, What Light can be 
drawn from Blue ? Does a blue Body produce Green, Red or Yellow ? 
Yes, ſays Momus, a Blue Objeft will caſt a Yellowifhneſs; a yellow 
Light, a Blue one; and a Ked, a beautiful Green: Alſo, a yellow 
Drapery will give a green Reflexion; a blue Drapery a red one; and © 
white, a black one. Moreover, the Light of the Sun is well expre/?, when 
the main Lights are whitiſh Blue, and the Reflexions ycllow and warm. 
Thus, ſays he, we mußt reaſon about all Colours lighted by the Sun. 

I think this the blueſt Poſition that can be; For, in painting the 
Sun and all other Objects after this Manner, could there be a more 
ridiculous Picture? How green, yellow, blue, and ſpotted would it 
appear ? — But many are fond of Party-colouring, | 

We ſhall give here a Deſcription of one of this Maſter's Pictures; 
a Work as 1338 as his Judgment about the Sun. 

In this Piece he had repreſented. a /u/can hammering a Piece of 
Iron, a Foot long; one half whereof was red-hot, and the other he 
held in his Hand: He had allo exhibited a Venus, with the ſame 
3 ſitting ſtark· naked and unconcern'd in the midſt of the 

parks. | 

Now, are not theſe fine Thoughts, and worthy of Repreſentation ? 
Does he not ſeem to fay — This Iron is not heated by the Fire, but 
painted of a glowing Colour? — And indeed he ſhews it plainly; for 
the Pincers, which Vulcan ought to hold the Iron by, lie by him on 
the Ground. Moreover he was fooliſh enough to paint a Fire againſt 
an Hanging, But why do we wonder at that? Why ſhould he not do 
it? Since a painted Fire cannot burn. We might ſuppole him as wile 

No. 10, Ff as 
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as the Man who ſet a Piece of Ice to dry in the Sun, that it. might not 
wet his Back in carrying home. 

To find ſuch Wretches among mean People is truly no Wonder; 
but among Painters, and ſuch as ſet up for great Maſters, *tis paſt my 
Underſtanding. | 

Thoſe Men, who are unacquainted with the true Qualities of the 
Sun, may be excuſed ; but they, who know, ſee and are ſenſible of 
them, and yet through Careleſneſs or _ make ſuch groſs Blun- 
ders, are unpardonable. Artiſts ! be then adviſed in Things ye do not 
rightly underſtand, that ye may be ſenſible of every Thing Art can 
effect. | 

Is there any thing which we cannot- imitate with Pencil and Colours ; 
whether Heat, Cold, Day or Night, Earth, Air, Water, Fire, Wind, 
Thunder, frightful Apparitions, ſweet Sounds of Voice or Inſtruments, 
Sorrow, Joy, B tterneſs, Sourneſs, Sc. Even, inviſible Things, as 
the Sound of an Horn or Trumpet? c. 

But, let us now ſee how theſe Things can be exhibited : Are there 
not abundance of Motions, Pottures and Paſſions, which herein afford 
us Help, and which Nature herſelf and daily Inſtances ſhew us, if we 
will but take notice of them? What then can be wanting to make our 
Meaning plain and clear to every Body? Does not an unexpected Sound 
cauſe a ſudden Emotion? A Thunder-clap, Conſternation? A fright- 
ful Spectre, Terror and Trembling ? A Burn, Rage, and a Contrac- 
tion of the Members? Sourneſs, pinching the Mouth and cloling 
the Eyes? Bitterneſs, a loathing Contraction of the Features? Sweet- 
neſs, a placid Countenance ? 

As for the Repreſentation of hot Countries, we know, that both 
Men and Beaſts {ek there Shades and Caves for Shelter and Re- 
Poſe ;: alſo, that *tis uſual to wear Umbrellos, and go either naked 
or dreſt in thin Silks: In cold Countries we find the contrary ; for 
there, People repoſe and recreate in the Sun, or where he gives 
the moſt Warmth; they fit in an Hut or Houſe by Wood-hres; . 
and if the Country be near the North-pole, they are cloathed in 
Wool and the Skins of Bears, and other wild Animals. Thus we 
ſee, one Sort of People ſeeks Warmth ; the other, Coolnels. Here, 
the Sun ſhines hot; there, the Snow abounds. The hot Indian ap- 
pears almoſt naked; and the Laplander and Ruſſian hug in party- 
coloured Furs. But as theſe Effects are owing to the Sun only, whole 
Influence on theſe Countries is in ho. + yo to his. Nearneſs to or 


Diſtance from them ; ſo we know, that the Heat or Coldneſs - 
eac 
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each Climate is thereby cauſed, and the Sun feels hotter in one Place 
than another. 
Since we are treating of the Sun, we ſhall alſo ſhew how the Poetic 
Expreſſions, deſcribing him, are to be underſtood. | 
Bah and Painting, being Siſters, agree intirely ; and tho? Fables and 
Fictions be not thought neceſſary for a Painter, yet they are delight- 
ing and uſeful, and we cannot be good Painters without ſome Aid from 
Pocly. We may make ule of Poetic Thoughts, as far as the Hiſto- 
ry, whether ſacred or profane, will admit, and as the Nature of a 
Thing can be thereby expreſſed. How can the Morning, Noon, Even- 
ing and Night be more elegantly repreſented, than Homer does it in 
ſome Paſſages of his Works; among othc:s, at the End of his Odyſſee, 
where he 200 All Objects appear in the Morning, at the Dawn 
of Aurora, dark ; and afterwards the imperceptible growing Light diſ- 
tinguiſhes and gives them their natural Colours.- Thus he, as to the 
Beginning of Day; and elſewhere of the Morning and Evening he has 
it, As when Phebus fatigued, hides in Thetis's Lap, &c. He 
lays further, Aurora, the Day-break, and Fore-runner of Phebus, 
roſe in the Eaſt in her Turn, fitting in a Purple Chariot, and gilded the 
ops of the Mountains, &c. And Virgil in one Paſſage fays, —— 
Aurora, riſen out of Tithon's Saffron-bed, &c. And in another, 
The Sea was now got roſy with Morning-rays: The Orange Day-break 
appeared, in the high Heaven, upon the Roſe-colour Chariot, &c. Again, 
As ſoon as the Day-break, riding up Heaven, began to be roſy, &c. All 
- which Expreſſions give us to underſtand, that Aurora's Light begins 
with Redneſs, and grows gradually Yellow and ſtronger as the gives 
way to Phebus. | | 
p We need not fay more of the Names which the Poets affign this 
great heavenly Luminary ; Nature ſhews us the ſame daily in almoſt all 
thoſe Qualities; and he who does not conſider Nature will reap little 
Adyantage from my Obſervations. 
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CH AP. XIV. Of the Nature of the Sun, with reſpect to different 


Countries. 


ORMERLY at leiſure Hours, I diverted myſelf with read- 

ing the Deſcriptions of ſeyeral Eaſtern and Northern Countries, 

written by Linſchot, Olaus Magnus, Archbiſhop of Up/ſal, and 
others; and, on one Side, I ſaw the Cape of good Hope, where the 
Sun's great Heat is temper'd by the Sea-breezes, as *tis thro? all India, 
Java, China and other Reg ons. Of China, Writers ſay that it en- 
joys the ſweeteſt Air, and the Inhabitants arrive at great Ages, and no 
contagious Diſtemper is heard of amongſt them. I read allo of many 
coſtly and ſtrange Rarities, and of the Cocoa-tree yielding a refreſhing 
Liquor; and what elſe was worth oblerving. On the other Side of 
the World I viewed Green/and, which I found to be exceſſive cold, and 
full of high Mountains covered with eternal Snow; the Seas abound- 
ing with Whales, and the Air piercing and rigorous on the comforta- 
ble Sun's Departure; and, like the Country, the People rough and ſa- 
vage, as we fee in the Goths, Fin and Laplanders, and other bordering 
Nations, where cold Air and Nature have great Influence on the 
People. 

Dizefting theſe Things, I had a fancy to make two Sketches of 
them: In one, I repreſented, according to the Writers, Palm and Co- 
coa-trees, little Water but many Hills; and for the Embelliſhment, 
ſome naked Blacks; the Light, a Sun ſhine: In the other, I could ex- 
hibit little elſe than Fir-trees, Wooden Huts and Drifts of Ice; the 
People I had cloathed in Beaſts Skins, and ſome hunting wild Bears, 
others buſy in dragging a Whale on the Ice, which they had killed 
with Harping-irons; in fine, any Circumſtance of their Manner of 
Living. 

Theſe Scratches were lying on my Table, for further Improve- 
ments as they occurred in my Thoughts; when a Gentleman, on 
making me a Viſit, caſt his Eyes on them, and, tho? but flightly 
ſcratcht, bought them of me; and, at the ſame Time, beſpoke aro- 
ther Piece, the Subject whereof I ſhould have from his Son, then new 
ly arrived from India. | | 

Accordingly the Son deſcribed to me, a certain Place in India (where 
he had lived) generally inhabited by Blacks, except the 9 
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bimſelf,and ſome others: He inſtructed me in feveral Particulars, as well 
Manners as Dreſs andother Things, proper to the Country : All which, 
I ſet down, and then made a rough Sketch of it with a Pen, in his 
Preſence; in which, he ſaid, I had rightly taken his Meaning. This 


4 being done, I fell to colouring it, in hopes thereby to get his future 

Favour; which I did. The young Gentleman's Affairs, in the mean 
„Time, calling him out of Town tor three Weeks, his Father, on his 
6 Return, had a Meeting of ſome Friends, and on that Occaſion ſent for 
4 the Picture (which was finiſhed) and, at the ſame Time, deſired my 


Company. The Piece was inſtantly hung up; and, after the Gentle- 
* man had a little viewed it, he took me by the Hand, and whiſpered 
theſe Words, ——— Tig very well done; but I forgot to tell you one 
Thing of great Moment; yet you can alter it in half an Hour*'s Time. 
Jo be ſhort; I had taken the Sun too low, and alſo made him fall into 
the Piece /deways; which occaſioned long Ground-/oades ; whereas, I 
ſhould have made him vertical (or over Head) as he moſt Times ap- 
rs in that Country. I was confounded, and owned my Fault; for 
fe Criticiſm was jult, ſince the great Heat muſt be expre/t by the Sun's. 
vertical Poſition. Here I ſaw, that, after all my Pains, I had failed: 
in the main Point, for the Reaſon aforeſaid. The Gentleman's Judg- 
ment was as right in one Point as wrong in the other; for he muſt 
needs be acquainted with the Nature of the Climate; but his ſaying, 
bow caſily the Fault might be rectified, reminded me of the Cale of 
Apelles, and I thought, Ne Sutor ultra Crepidas ; becauſe he 
thereby diſcovered his Ignorance ; for rubbing out the Ground - ſhades 
would not in the leaſt have better'd it; and to enlighten the Figures 
from on high, would be more Work than to begin a new Picture. 
Nevertheleſs, he taught me to make my Advantage of it in Time to 
come. 


f1— 
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CHAP. XV. Of tbe Sun's Light upon Objects at Ri/ing aud 
Setting. 


I T is unaccountable in many Artiſts, who handle an Art, whoſe The-- 
ory is built on Mathematics; its Practice, on Experience; and the: 

Execution, on Nature; that they take ſo little Notice of the 
three Points wherein. lies their Honour ; eſpecially in the lighting 
of Objetts in a Sur ſet; for the Sun, how /ow ſocver, cannot ſhine on 
W. | any 
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any Obſect under the Parallels; namely, not in the leaſt from underneath, 
were the Object, if I may ſay fo, as high as the Clouds; and yet we 
fee many Paintings, wherein the Objects are, by a Sun- ſet, more ligbted 
from underneath than above : Which is contrary to Nature ; as we may 
daily experience, in walking againſt the Sun, how troubleſome it is 
to ſhade the Eyes. We turn our Heads ſide ways, or hold an Hand- 
kerchief before our Eyes; even, the Hat is no Defence; and yet the 
Sun never takes it underneath. 

This may be plainly evidenced by Perſpective; to wit, that, as 
the Horizon limits our Sight, and the Sun cannot, with reſpect to the 
Eye, deſcend lower; therefore he cannot ſend his Rays upwards, but a- 
long the Ground, or parallel. 

Theſe Rays then, in their Paſſage, unleſs you pull your Hat over 
your Eyes, muſt needs ſhine into them: I even dare to for. that, were 
the Brim of your Hat ten Acres broad, and parallel with the Hori- 
zon, it would not caſt a Shade of a Pin's Breadth over your Eyes, 
nor the Sun ſo much as take the under Parts of the Brim, tho? we 
- were ſtanding on an Eminence. 

But, to be the better underſtood, let us conſider Plate XLII. where, 
on the Fore-ground, I place a Figure with a Board on its Head (like 
the Americans) level with the ro mk. Next, we ſee an high 
Building, with a projecting Cornice running towards the Point of Sight; 


and, on the other Side, an high Column with a Figure on it, having 


ſuch a Board on its Head as the other. Now you may perceive, that 
the Sun does not flrite underneath againſt it, but ſends his Rays paral. 
fel, I mean, when he is ſetting. Draw then a Ray from the Sun pa- 
rallel with the Board of the Fore-ftigure, and ſee how much Shade its 
Eyes will have. Fetch another Ray from the Front or Cornice to 
the Sun's Center, to find how much Shade the Projecture will throw on 
the Frize ; do the ſame by the Figure on the Column: Then you will 
perceive, that the Joints of the Stones in the Building will be parallel 
with the Sun's Rays, and that the Off-corner of it, tho' lower than 
the Near-one, will yet be alike with the Near-one, and the Frize pa- 
rallel with the Ground, | 

If it be objected, that, when we lie out at Window, the Sun is 
lower than the Window-board we lean on, and does not ſhine on it: I 
anſwer, that we only imagine ſo; for if we rightly obſerve, we ſhall 
perceive a ſmall Ground hade of the Croſs-piece of the Window, tho 
ever ſo faint ; wherefore we are enabled to conclude, that as long as 


the Sun ſhines, nay, if but a Finger's Breadth above the Horizon, the 
h | Ground 
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Ground muſt receive ſome Light; and, of conſequence, as long as the 
Ground is ſomewhat lighted, it is impoſſible for the Sun to ſhine on 
any thing from underneath, Suppoſe, for Inſtance, a Column, fix | 
Feet high, lighted by a Sun-ſet ; if this Column throw any viſible 
Shade on the Ground, the Ground muſt have ſome Light; and, if 
ſo, how is it poſſible, that the Sun ſhould ſhine from above and from 
underneath at the ſame Time? And if it be granted, that the Sun does 
not light the Column on Top, it's Ground-ſhade muſt needs be infinite ; 
in which Caſe, the Capital ought juſt to be lighted from underneath, 
and the Ground, of Neceflity, to be without Light. This is an un- 
deniable Truth, though the Point be little handled by Writers; even, 
feldom heeded by Mafters : *Tis alſo no Wonder to ſee ſome fail in 
it ; the moſt 4 Reaſon for which (as I think) is their Ignorance 
in Perſpective. 


CH AP. XVI. Of the Application of Sun-ſhine and other Lights. 


T is an old and rooted Evil, and thereby almoſt become a Law, 
rather to gratify our Fancies and Paſſions, than conſult Reaſon : 
Moſt Painters verify this in their Choices and Uſes. To repreſent 

dun- bine, ſay they, is pleaſant, and delights the Eye ; therefore we 
muſt always introduce it. But this cannot be; ſince the Varieties of 
the Seaſons, and a Change in all Things viſible demonſtrate the con- 
trary. This Light is indeed very agreeable in a Landskip, but very 
diſſerviceable within-doors ; for, how ridiculous, in a great Entertain- 
ment, would Sun-ſhine appear on the Table? And how could the 
Gueſts ſee one another ? Or, how could the Glitter of the Plate be ex- 
preſſed, without obſcuring every thing elle ? 

What a fine Piece — that be, where the white Table; cloth muſt 
be mixed with black? And how agreeable would it look to ſee the 
Ground-ſhades of the Window-frames and Squares expreſſed on the 
Table and Floor. Sun-ſhine is not always proper ; — yet ſome will 


not give themſelves time to think whether the Subject require it or not; 
as, in Chriſt's Crucifixion it is improper, becauſe the Scriptures men- 
tion the Sun to be hidden. | 

The better to explain my Meaning, I ſhall exhibit three different 
Lights in as many Ordonnances relating to the Perſon of our Sa- 
viour. 
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Of CartsT's Crucifixion, 


Here, on Mount Golgotha, is the Place of Suffering. The Sun, tho! 
at Noon, is e&/cured, by a dark Cloud. Behold how the Place is light- 
ed, from the right Side, where are the Croſs and People, receiving 
a /trong and a broad Light from the Clouds; all this appears on the 
ſecond Ground. The Figures on the Fore-ground, ſhadowed by a 
Cloud, are not fo breadly /ighred, but unite gradually in Force with 
the others, *till they come to be a/ike broad-lighted. About the third 
Ground the Sky is darker, and full of heavy Clouds, which, as they 
riſe, ſeem to draw a little croſs towards the Sun, which is on the 
right Side. | | 

Now, we muſt follow Truth as much as poſſible, and not our Fancies 
or Choices. Here, every thing ought to be ſtill and inactive; Chi! 
is dead : Does not this furnith ſufficient Reaſon for Mourning? Where: 
fore I chole the aforeſaid Light, as 59, expreſjing Sorrow, And yet 
| *tis not proper on all Occaſions, as may appear in the two following 
Ordonnances ; one of which is /trong aud broadly lighted, and the 
other with Sun: bine, ſharp and long-fhaded. | 

Truly, a Piece with theſe Conſiderations, and exhibiting the Nature 
of Things and Times, muſt needs pleaſe the Curious: Even, the very 
hearing ſuch Reaſons and Obſervations can make .a Lover knowing ; 
eſpecially, if he be inſtructed by a good Matter in right Principles, 
and is fomewhat converſant in Drawing. Such an one may even c1x- 
vince Painters, if he have a particular Genius, quick A pprehenſion 
and a good Memory; improve his Time, read good Books and ſhun 
fuch Company as prattle much, and do little. 
To converſe with the Skilful and Judicious is very commendable, 
but the contrary, injurious. Reaſon ſhould always take place, and a 
diſcerning Judgment not be rejected. Rather do ſomething leſs, and 
weigh it throughly. Auguſius's Saying is, on this Occaſion, not amils, 
Fe/tina lente; Haſte with Eaſe, Good Things will endure, but thoſe 
which are ſo ſeemingly, muſt decay. But my Zeal has carried me too 
far, and therefore I thall return to my Purpoſe in the Ordonnance. 0 


Of CuRisT's Burial. 


The Rock on the left Side of the Piece, which opens a little for- 


ward, and has a dark and deep Entrance, is the Place of Chri/!'s te 
f | rial, 


* 
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rial. The Funeral Rites are performed within, and one or two Lamps 
are ſeen ſomewhat to light the Hollow. The Body is carried in by 3 
or 4 Men. The Time is about the Evening, and the Sun does not ſhine. 
Behold the People, againſt the Rock, a/mo/t without Ground-ſhades, as 
being lighted from on high, and a little forward; becauſe of another 
Piece of a Rock riſing up there by the Side, alike with the former. 
Obſerve the three Figures, on the ſecond Ground, ſtanding between the 
two Rocks; thoſe, wanting the Fore- light, mult needs receive it from 
behind. Somewhat further, on the third Ground (which is the com- 
mon Road) ſome People are coming cloſe by the Trees ſtanding on 
the right Side of the Piece, who, on the other Side beyond the large 
Rock receive their Light from the /eft Side; a plain Proof, that, 
were they more diſtant in the Field, they would be /ighted from all 
Sides. 

My principal Remark on the Piece is this. This Burying- place be- 
longs to Foſeph of Ari mathea, and lies near the City of Je uſalem, as the 
Text ſnews. He is there with his People, who carry in the Corps. 
Now, my Intention is, to light this foremoſt Group as /rongly as poſ- 
ſible, and yet without Sunſbine: The Light comes almo/# fronting, by, 
reaſon of the Side- rocks, which obſtruct a Side-light ; ſo that they can 
ſcarce have any Shade other than from &ehind through the Rock or 


| Burying-place, a little from ſome Cypreſſes ſtanding on one Side of it. 


Between the two Rocks, I ſhew, that the People, coming forward, 
mult needs be lighted from behind, ſince they are ſtill half in the 
open Air; and that thoſe ſomewhat further oft, in the Road, againſt 
the Side-trees, ought to be lighted forwards, backwards, and from the 
left Side, where the Rock is very low; conſequently have but little 
Shade on the right Side of the Trees, againſt which, their Ground- 
ſhades fall. The other Group and the Stone-heaps in the Field, on a 
lower Ground, I ſhew to be lighted from a// Sides, and to have no 
other Shade than from below, and the deepeſt Hollows; becauſe the 
Sky is ſettled, and without Clouds. Now, it's certain, that few will 
reliſh ſo nice an Obſervation ; ſince they follow their own Fancies witk- 


out further Inquiry: Yet if any of the Circumſtances were omitted, the 
105 A, 


Matter would allo be leſs apparent. | 
The chief Regards had here are to the Light ; the Time or Hour; 
the Situation of the Bur ying-place ; and the Quality of the Man who per- 
formed the Funeral Rites, not only as to his Perſon and Authority, but 
alſo, with reſpect to his Dreſs; together with the Manner of rhe Co. 
lemnity, according to Scripture: All which appear plainly. As for the 
No. 10. G g Stene- 
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Srone-beaps in the Offskip, they are Burying- places raiſed up and down 
about Feru/alem (of which the aforeſaid is one) we ſee them ſmall 
and mean, large and ſtately, according to the Conditions of thoſe who 
cauſed them to be made; as the Scripture teſtifies. 

Let us now obſerve the third Ordonnance. 


Of CurnisT's Reſurrection. 


I again repreſent here a Rock; before the Entrance whereof is ſit- 
ting the young Man or Angel, on the Stone of the Sepulchre, in ſhin- 
ing Rayment, ſpeaking to the three Women, and pointing upwards, 
Cbriſt ariſing is ſurrounded with Rays like thoſe of the dun; where- 

by, two of the Women (one beholding him with her Hand over her 
Eyes) are ſo /irongly and ſharply lightea, that their Shades, by reaſon 
of the Nearneſs of the Dazzle, fall very diſtin on the Ground for- 
wards, and on every thing elle thereabouts. One of theſe Women, 
as neareſt the young Man, thereby receives //rong Reflexions ; when 

the third (who is ſtepping towards the Sepulchre) is without the Reach 
of cither Light, and tho” receiving, in a manner, ſome Light from the 
Air, yet mele in the broad Shades. Somewhat further, on the ſecond 
Ground, the Trees allo, along the Way, give broad Shades. In the 
Offskip is ſeen Feruſalem in a riſing Miſt ; becauſe tis Day-break ; the , 
Heavens abounding with thin Clouds moſtly in the Sun's Quarter, [ 

which on the right Side of the Piece appears a little on the Horizon, p 
fomewhat yellowiſh and purple. 

Now, if. a Lover or Maſter will, with due Reflexion, join h's 
Thoughts with mine, and not fear any Trouble in the Performance, 
3 not but he will, by ſuch a Repreſentation, ſatisfy Co- artiſts, 

and merit the Name of a great Maſter. 
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HA p. XVII. Of the Properties of the Sun and other Lights it 
their eſſential Repreſentations; and of the chief Times of the Day. 


| E need not ſay further, that Lights differ in their Kinds, as 
| baving, in the preceeding Chapters, ſufficiently ſhewed their 

Natures, Effects and Qualities ;, yet, to finiſh this Head, we 
wall here ſubjoin ſome Particulars which could not before have Place. 
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As for the Sun, my Opinion is, that he cannot be repreſented in any 
Picture; Firſt, becauſe the Eye is too weak to behold him; and there- 
fore his Force cannot be expreſſed otherwiſe than by making all Objects 
dark and black. Secondly, becauſe when he ſhines directly in our 
Faces, we cannot perceive the right Shape or colour of Things, unlel3 
we ſhade the Eyes, as Nature teaches. 

For the fame Reaſon, I think, we may not repreſent a burning Can- 
dle, Torch or other Matter giving a great Light, unleſs we allo ex- 
hibit the Objects as this Light makes them appear to us, and not as by 
their Colour, Stir and Union they really are; for the further from 
the Candle, the more faint they become. *Tis therefore - Folly to 
maintain, that the natural Force of Candle-light, eſpecially - if the 
Flame be ſeen, can be imitated, ſince it is pal our Skill to give the 
other Work its due Appearance; for when the Light of the Candle 
ſhines in our Faces, the moit deep and dark Colours, even Black it- 
ſelf, appear neither darker nor blacker than they would in a dark Day. 
But we ſhall aſterwards treat more largely of theſe Lights; and there- 
fore now proceed to ſay | | 

That thoſe who love to paint Sun: ſbine may obſerve, that 'tis pro- 
per for Sacrifices, Combats, Bacchanals, Dancings, Sports of Herdſ- 
men and ſundry other jovial Occurrences and Hiſtories, which require great 


Ce Buſtle ; but very improper and obſtructing in Councils, Pleadings, En- 
8 tertainments, Academies, Wedding-ceremonies and other ſuch Circumſtances. 
r, But Cloud: light gives an uncommon Decorum and Naturalneſs in ſolemn 
n, Aſairs; ſuch as, Aſemblics of Magiſtrates, Pleadings and other Buſſ- 
neſs of Authority and Conſeqnence. | | 
18 The third of the Lights, of which we have ſpoken (che Torch or 
ce, Candle) is proper for mournful Occaſions, for dying Perſons, Burials and 
ſts, ſuch lite; eſpecially in the open Air. | 


The Sun appears agreeable and delightful in the open Field, when, 
thro* thick Buſhes and Trees, his Rays here and there light the 
Grounds, and the People are ſeen repoſing or diverting in the Shade: 
But he acts againſt Nature, who exhibits tender and beautiful why, 45 
backing in a fun-ſhiny Field, ſtaring at the Sun, and talking and be- 
holding each other with as little Concern as if it were but a Candle 


* or men, om ; fince he himſelf would leave their Company, and retire 
to Shade, 

1 To prevent any Miſtakes of which Kind, let us deſcribe the chief 

18 Times of the Day. | te FRET 
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| Day-break. 
This firſt-born Time of the Day favours the Enterprizes of great 


Generals in be/reging or forming a Town ; no Time more proper for it, 
by the the Example of Joſhua in taking of Fericho. This Rule, tho? 
not without Exception, has been obſerved by all Nations; of which 
I could give many Inſtances. The Battle of Pompey againſt Cæſar be- 

an at that Time. Tis alſo the proper Time he Hunting ; as in 
the Repreſentation of a Diana, Cephalus, Adonis or any ſuch Subject. 
Judicious Maſters always chuſe the Hour of the Day which belt agrees 
with their Story. This Time is of ſingular Advantage for the half 
Tints it gives; exhibiting all Things in their natural Colours; whence 
ariſe an uncommon Agreeableneſs and Decorum. 


The Morning. 


This Time principally rejoices Nature; even inanimate Things are 
ſenſible of it. The glittering Light takes the Tops of high Mountains, 
and cauſes, both in Buildings and Landskip, great Shades, appearing 
very delightful. This Light, at breaking out, gives uncommon Sweet- 
— when the Objefs ſhine in the Mater; as allo a certain Freſhneſs 
mixed with Vapours, which bind the Parts of Things ſo well together, 
as intirely to pleaſe the Eye of the Knowing. 

At this Time the Heathens offered their Sacrifices: And we read, 
in the Books of Moſes, that the Children of Iſrae] had not only their 
Morning-oblations, but allo worſhipped the golden Calf at that Time. 
The Jews retain thoſe Cuſtoms to this Day; as alſo did the ancient 
Chri/tians, who often baptized in the Morning; as was likewiſe Chri- 
in Zordan. The Perſſans moreover honoured the Morning by their 
Offerings. Wherefore we ought to have due Regard to the Time of 
the Day on all ſuch Occaſions; and take eſpecial Care, that the 
_ Light fall on the principal Object and Place, according to Pou//in's Con- 
duct in a Picture of Chri/t reſtoring the Blind to Sight ; wherein the 
greateſt and ſtrongeſt Light is intitely ſpread over our Saviour. 


The Light between Morning and Noon. 


This Light is not very fit for Objects, if it be not broken by ſome 
Accident of Rain, Storm or Tempe/?. Such a Time may be * 
888 or 
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for mournfal Ocea/fous 3 ſuch as, the laſt Judgment and our Saviour's 


Suffering, when (as ſaid in the laſt Chapter) the Sun was darkened 
which looks frightful, and cauſes an expreffible Amazement : Where- 
fore fine and pleaſant Weather would, on ſuch Occaſions, look ri- 
diculous. : 


Noon. 


At this Time the Sun, darting his glittering Rays, ſhines in full 
Splendor; wherefore I deſire thoſe, who uſe this Seaſon, to think, 
that Nature effects, by the Force of this Light, what cannot be repre- 


ſented ; ſince we often fail in our utmoſt Attempts for that Purpoſe : 


Whereby it happens, that in endeavouring to make Things come for- 
ward, we often uſe ſuch a Force of Light, on the Fore-ground, as far 
exceeds that of the Sun; as in the Cale of Draperies of a fiery Colour, 
or the like. Certainly an unaccountable Way of proceeding. - 
Nevertheleſs, the Sun's Light may be bidden behind Mountains, 
Buildings, &c. 
This Hour gives Ref to human Labour. The Scriptures tell us, 
that Chri/?, tired with his Journey. fat to. reſt on the Well; which 
gave the Woman of Samaria occaſio 
on; His Diſciples, alſo wearied, fad down near him. He who en- 
deayours truly to repreſent the Natures of Things, mult eſpecially ob- 
ſerve the Times and Hours proper to them. | 


The Afternoon. 


As this Seaſon. is moſt liable to Diverſity of Weather, by means of 
driving Clouds, which occaſion many Over-caſts, tis very proper in. 
the Repreſentation of Bacchanals and licentious Actions. But theſe are 
not always fixed to. that Time. | 


The Evening. 
Labour ceaſing, at this Time, it gives 3 for all Sorts.of Paſ- 
d 


time; as Dancing, Walking, &c. If you would repreſent the march- 
ing home of an Army, or Herdſmen driving their Cattle. out of the Field,. 
this Time is the moſt proper tor them. This Light frequently changes 
its Colour by the Interpoſition of riſing Vapours, which. it draws; but 
does notwithſtanding moſt times enlarge the. Superficies, of Obfects. 

8 hen 


n to hear his wonderful Predicti- 
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When the Shades do not receive the Reflexions of other Objects, they 
ought to partake of the Light. This Seaſon is quite different from the 
Morning; yet not leſs agreeable, by its ſmall glittering Lights, if we 
keep the general Light ſomewhat dusky, which creates great Maſe 
or Parts; eſpecially when the Colours are ſomewhat diſperſed by 
a judicious Maſter. 

At Noon the Sun's Light muft proceed from on high, giving ſhort 
Ground-ſhades ; but in an Evening his Light mult be lo, and cauſing 
tong Groun1-ſhades. | % 
The Morning is like the Evening; and with this he 17con-light 
avrees. © \ | | 


CHAP. XVIII. Of the Moon, and her Repreſentation. 
| _ ESTION not but many of my Poſitions and Obſeryati- 


ons in this Point will be cenſured as Heterodox, for being contrary 
to both ancient and modern Practice: Nevertheleſs, I ſhall not 
fear to enforce them, that diſcreet Artiſts may enquire, whether they 
are founded on Reaſons, or not; eſpecially ſeeing they are not new 
Inventions, but Corrections of old Miſtakes; as I think I ſhall prove. 
I ſuppoſe then, that tis a groſs Error to repreſent the Moon //s 
than the Life; becavie, how diſtant ſoever ſhe be, we nevertheleſs 
ſee her like the Sun always retain her natural Bigneſs : And if this be 
ranted, the contrary muſt be unnatural, and therefore forbidden to a 
We who is the Imitator of true Mature. 

Had I a mind to paint a Moon. ſbine, I would, without Injury to 
Nature, manage it, as I have before ſaid, I would repreſent the Sun; 
that is, to exhibit her Shine, but not her Body (for the Light is of great- 
er Moment in a Picture than the Bodies of either the Sun, Moon or a 
Candle) lighting my Objects thereby either from behind, ſideways or 
forwards (and as well in Figures as Landskip) ſomewhat darker than the 
Day-light,that it may appear a true Moon-light, and not a Sun- ine (which 
it very much affects by its ſudden Lights and ſharp Ground-ſhades) making 
the Blue Sky here and there, with ſome glittering Stars. And, to make it 
ſtill look more natural, we may, if the Subject permit, introduce up and 
down Torches or other Lights, burning Piles of Wood, Offerings or 
other Fires, as Occaſion we ens ak thereby make the Lights the 


Aronger, and the Colouring ruſſet and more yellow; yet the Shades not - 
| e 
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be ſo ſharp as thoſe of the Moon. This would, in my Opinion, have a 
fine Effect, eſpecially if the faid accidental Lights were moſtly ordered 
in dark Places. But we ought principally to obſerve, that in the whole 
there muſt be ſeen more Darkneſs than Light, and that no Colours ap- 
pear ſo beautiful as thoſe of the Sky, in reference to the Moon, unleſs 
they be red, yellow, and ſuch others as are pens to burning Lights 
(as we have ſhewed in the firſt Chapter of the fourth Book) for Light 
red and yellow become dark : The Moon's Brightneſs, contrarily, makes 
dark Blue and Sea-green appear lighter ; but Black keeps it's Poſt ; 
wherefore little light Red, and as little dark Blue ought to be ſeen in 
the Picture. ä i 

By ſuch a Diſpoſition, we gain two Advantages; 1. A natural Light. 
2. An uncommon Variety in the Colours. 

If any one find any Difficulty herein, he may pleaſe to know, that 
he is no more obliged to exhibit the Moon than the Sun in his Piece ; 
becauſe the former takes it's Courſe round the Heavens as well as the 
latter, and may therefore be placed as the Elegance of the Figures and 
By-works require, ſince both illuminate the Earth and it's Objects 
forwards, backwards and ſidewiſe. {a 

As to Quality, in tbree Particulars. the Moon is fo like the Sun, 
that there is no Difference between them: As, 1. She always throws 
her Rays parallel as well as he. 2. All that is lighted by her is broad 
and ſharp. 3. The Shades on the Ground are plain, and conform with 
the Objects: But the Reflexions are not ſo ſtrong as in Sun-ſhine; be- 
cauſe the Moon-light is weaker than the Sun's, by reaſon of the oppoſite 
Natures of thoſe two Lun:inaries, the one being warm, and the other 
cold; And as the Moon receives her Light from the Sun, ſhe canthere- 
fore not have ſo much Power to impart it to the Earth; nor the Objects, 
lighted by her, appear ſo diſtin to the Eye. Again, as the Sun often 
alters his Colour by means of the Vapours which he exhales ; fo we ſind 
the ſame in the Moon, who, by the ſame Means becomes alſo more 
* or yellow in Proportion to the Vapours about her, or the Air's 

arity or Denſity. | | 

Can it be doubted, whether ſuch a Piece of Moon-light, without 
the Appearance of her Body, be ſuch, when the Darkneſs, Broadneſs, 
and Sharpnels of the Ground-ſhades, and the Paleneſs of the Colour 
are well obſerved; all which conjunctively expreſs Evening or Night. 
If it be a Queſtion, whether this were the former Practice? I lay, I 
have no Buſineſs to enquire into that; ſince we ought not to accommo- 
date the Art to Fancy, but our Senſes to the Art. *Tis to as little 


Purpoſe 


Book V. 

h Purpoſe to conſider, t is done; but rather, what may or ought 

to be done, according to the Dictates of right Reaſon. In ſhort, tis im- 

fible, when the three aforeſaid Qualities are well obſerved in a Piece, 

it ſhould fail of repreſenting a very natural Moonlight. | 

As my Poſition runs counter to old Cuſtom, and therefore not fo 

eaſy to Apprehenſton, I have endeayoured' to explain myſelf by the 
three Examples in Plate XLIII. So 49 ͤ 

In the firſt, I fhew the Moon in her natural Bigneſs, yet without the 

Piece; becauſe ſhe would otherwiſe come too near the Horizon, and 

cauſe too long and diſagreeable Ground-ſhades. | | 

In the ſecond, ſhe is exhibited after the old Way. And, 

In the third, I ſhew only a Starry Sky, with the ſtrong Lights of a. 
Moon, who, as in the firſt Example, is without the Picture. 

If any one think, that the Moon's Body gives a ſtrong Glitter, 
Elegance and Life to a Piece; I ſay, the ſparkiing Light of the Stars 
does the ſame; eſpecially if we make them, as large as they appear to 
us; but not in a Perſpective-way, as being between Heaven and Earth, 
like the Moon. However, we need not repreſent them all, but the 
chief only; ſuch as, the Chariot, the Triangle, the Serpent, the North 
and Evening Star, and ſuch as make a known Figure; all which, as 
having no figural Being, but only the Shine of a very ſmall Light, 
may be eaſily expreſſe oy {mall Points. 

We may alſo make the Moon, though without the Piece, appear in 

the Water, and cauſe an e Reflexion in the waving Surges ; 
and, by chuſing ſuch a S:de-/ight, we have the Advantage of reprelent- 

ing all things: moſt beautiful, neither more nor leſs than in Sun-ſhine or 

common Light. 

I muſt ſubjoin another important Confideration; which is, that as 

the Moon's Light is ſometimes obſtrutted by high Objects, ſuch as 
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* 


- Rocks, Palaces, Trees, Hills, Sc. ſo ſome Parts muſt needs be dark; 


in which, the Reflexions of fo weak a Light have no Power to enlight- 
en or fetch out the Objects or Bodies in them, though ever ſo near. 
For this Reaſon, a Painter ought to avoid ſuch Accidents, and not to 
introduce them unleſs through Neceſſity, to create an Harmony or Force; 
and to place them m9g/?ly forward, or in the Offship, againſt the Sky; 
for ſetting them betzveen both, cannot but make a difagreeable Spot, un- 
leſs it be broke by ſome Mater, wherein the Reflexion of ſome Stars 
or other Lights of the Air appear; and, into ſuch a Choice of Land- 
skip or Viſto, you may introduce, white Maxble-images,” Buildings, 
light By-works, and light-coloured Stuffs, which all together look 

98 1 | agree- 
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agreeable: And as the Night-vapours are more denſe than thoſe of 

the Day, ſo the diſtant Objects become more fuddenty dark and undiſtin- 
guiſbable. Forget not, that in windy Weather, the Moon as well as 
the North-Star, is encompaſſed with a yellow Ring. 5 

If any Perſon be not yet fully ſatisfied, let him pleaſe to weigh the 
following palpable 2 The Sun, Moon and Stars cannot di miniſb; 
becauſe we can neither — nearer nor go further from them ; but 
all ſublunary Objects can, by our Receſs or Approach leſſen or magnity : 
And, to prove this, take a Glaſs of the Size you intend your Picture; 

lace it — a Window, and draw on it the Proſpect, with the 

oon, as it then 17 7 to the Eye; which done, you will fee how 
large ſhe ought to be painted. Now, if you approach with this Glaſs 
ſome thouſand Steps nigher towards the Sun or Moon, they will ar 
appear bigger on or through the Glaſs, but have the ſame 7 ) 
Whence ariſes the Falſity of thoſe Repreſentations, which diminiſh the 


a Sun, Moon or other Meteors as well as the Figuees. - 
o I conclude then, that the Pictures, exhibiting Nature contrary to. 
* what ſhe ought to be, are liable to Cenſure, and that we ought to ſeek 


Truth by Ratiocination, and then, waving old Cuſtoms and Prejudice, 

to believe our own Eyes. | 

* [ ſhall further illuſtrate this Matter, in the Chapters ſhewing, M bat 
is meant by a Table; and of the Uſes of magni 2 and diminiſbing 

Glaſſes; and of the Difference between large and ſmall, warm and weak 

painting; to which we refer the curious Artiſt, | 


—__— * 
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CH A P. XIX. Of the Effects of Artificial Lights, as of a Torch, 
| oj Lamp, Candle, or Fire. = 
AVING, in the moſt plain and conciſe Manner, treated of 
the Effects of the Sun, Moon and Star-lights, we ſhall, on the 
_ , lame footing, ſpeak alſo of the Auxiliary Lights, which Neceſ- 
lity, for the Eaſe of Mankind, has contrived, and Art brought to 
Perfection. | 
I think it not amiſs to ſhew here, in the firſt Place, the Force and 
Sroparty of theſe particular Lights, in ſuch manner as I conceive 
em. wi. £Y | 


_ VANE AE a That 
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That of a Flambeau, or Torch, is, at Night, the moſt powerful and 
beautiful; having two Qualities, to wit, of afrighting and rejoicing. 
It's Light is very proper for Bacchanals, Entertainments, Plays and 0- 
ther joyful Meetings; and, on the contrary, frightful in Sorceries, Ap- 
paritions of Ghoſts, and ſuch like nocturnal and unexpected Accidents, 

The Lamp is melancholy, faint and gloomy, and therefore proper for 
Burials, Priſons, near fick and dying Perſons, and on other mournful 
Occaſions. This Light is moſt agreeable within-doors, and in Caves, 
Grottos, or frightful and unfrequented Places of ſmall Extent. 

The Mature of this Light, and it's Effect on Colours, are the ſame 

as thoſe of the Sun, with reſpe& to it's fa/fying the Colours; but the 

Light and Reflexion are not ſo ſtrong; for which Reaſon, the Artiſt is 

oſten at a ſtand in the Uſes of them, ariſing moſtly from his ſlight- 
ing this Light as a Matter not worth his Obſervation. 

In reference to Shades, they are not much unlike thoſe of the Sun, 
as well in Broadneſs as Sharpneſs ; yet with this Difference, that the 
Sun-light falls more uniform on Objecte, as he is more diſtant from 
them ; and becauſe in the Evening, but eſpecially at Night, the Va- 

urs are darker and more denſe than 2 of the Day: Whence it 
ollows, that all Objects, * of the Lamp: light, diſappear; 
and, by reaſon of it's Nearneſs, can be lighted but in part. 

To confirm this, we ſhall exhibit a Mathematical Inſtance in Plate 
XLIV. 15 | | 

Fix a Point A for the Center of the Light, from which all the 
Rays flow. Draw, under it, a Candleſtick of a certain Height, as 4 
Feet above the Ground. Then sketch 3 or 4 Columns going off fur- 
ther and further from the ſaid Point of Light: Let theſe - 8 Feet 
high. Next, ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes on the ſaid Point, and 
extending the other, ſo as to touch the Extremity of the firſt Pillar, 
ſweep a Segment of a Circle on the Shaft; do the fame with the other 
Pillars. Now, you will perceive that the firſt Pillar is /ea/? touched, 
but receives the /?ronge/t Light, and that, above and bencath the Touch, 
the Light falls weaker and weaker : Moreover, that the furtheſt Co- 
lumn is moſt touched, by means of the greater Sweep of the Compaſſes, 
and therefore it will be /ighted almoſt all over, but allo moſt weak. 
Whence tis plain, that Objects lighted by ſuch Lights, are never ligbt- 
ed intirely and uniform. And were they touched and lighted alike, it 
would be fo faint and dark, that we ſhould perceive . diſtinctly, 
either in Colour or Out- line, more than in a weak Moon-ſhine. 


I 
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If any one want further Information how I apply this to Practice, 
[. ſhall now freely impart it. 3 

Firſt, I sketch my Ordonnance on blue or dark Drawing - paper; 
then I make my Plan, to ſhew the Places of the Figures and other 
Objects; which I ſlightly ſcratch ; next, I affign a Point for my Light, 
either high or low as Occaſion requires; on this Point I ſet one Foot of 
the Compaſſes, and with the other, touch Circle-wiſe (with an Extent 
equal to each Object's Diſtance from the ſaid Point) all the Objects 
—— it happens: By this means I find the Parts, which, as near- 
eſt the Light, ought to have the /ronge/? Light; and conſequently the 
Diminution of the Light and Colour ſhews itlelf in Proportion as it 
goes off from the drawn Circles. 

As for the Reflexions, they are in the ſame Caſe with all Lights ; 


the brighteſt, largeſt and ſtrongeſt give the ſtrongeſt ; and the purer the 


Light, the more yellow appear the Colours both in the Lights and Re- 


exions : Contrarily, the fouler and more vaporous the Light, the more 
Ruſſet ſeem the Colours. 
A Candle is yellowiſh. 
The Light of A Lamp is Ruler. 
A Flambeau, or Torch, is more Red. 
Artiſts, who delight in repreſenting ſuch Lights, ought to regard 
the three following uleful Precepts. 
1, To keep moſt Light together. | 
2. To take eſpecial Care in the melting and lighting of their Out- 


lines. 


3. To obſerve the Naturalneſs of the ſeveral Lights, whether Can- 
dle, Lamp or Torch. | p 

It muſt alſo be noted, that the Space between the Eye and the 
Light, as likewiſe the firſt Object or Figure (if it come before the 
Light) ought to be the darke/?; but if it be behind the Light, it be- 
comes weakcr and weaker both in Light and Shade, occaſioned by the 
Vapours, which, as before has been ſaid, appearing more denſe in the 
Evening, the Night- light more affects them and — htens them. 

Add to this, that the Main-light being — with light Yel- 
low, Ruſſet or Red, the Diminution and Breaking of thoſe Colours 
ought to be found by Black; I mean, by Black and the proper Colours 
wherewith the Objects are ſhaded, and more or leſs weak in Proporti- 
on to their Diſtance; for the foremoſt Darkneſs, and neareſt to the 
Light is more warm than the hinder and furthermoſt, which, in Pro- 
portion to its Diſtance, becomes more blue; yet, much more in the o- 
H h 2 | Pen 


or ſmooth. As for the Reflexions, with the Light ſhining thro' thin 
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pen Air than within-doors; - becauſe the Vapours of the Air are more 
fubtile than thoſe of confined Lights, which being made with Lamp- 
oil, Rofin, or the like, emit a foul Smoke. : 

But as the foremoſt Objects muſt, by means of a confined Light with- 
in-doors, needs be ſubject to much Shade, whereby they often main- 
tain but a ſmall Light on their Extremities, it will bo found, that 


ſuch outward Lights appear more or leſs ſtrong than the Objects lighted 
ftreight forwards, according as the Stuff whereon it falls is either rough 


Folds, I obſerve the fame Management as I preſcribe for Sun-ſhine 
touching thoſe Parts: But, in breaking the Colours, let me ſubjoin, 
that the foremo/? Darkneſs mußt be the greateſt, and therefore leſs falſifi- 
ed by the Light than thoſe which are more diſtant; the Colours there- 
by keep cleaner, and are leſs fouled; and till lets in the open Air, 
than within-doors. 0 

I am even not afraid to add an eaſy Method for finding the Diminu- 
tion of the Tints on Objects, according to their Diſtances, not from the 
Point of Sight, but from the Candle, Torch or Lamp. Cut a Strip of 
Paper or Vellum, as long as from the Center of the Light to the fur- 
theſt Corner of the Piece. Let it be a _ and half broad at Bot- 


J 


tom, and cut away to a Point at Top. hen paint the Point with 
ſuch Colour as you give your Light, yellowiſh or ruſſet, diminiſhing 
it gradually in Proportion to its going off from the Light. Next, 
with a Pin, fix the ſaid Point in the Center of the Light, ſo as to move F 
it about, at pleaſure, to all the Objects near to or diſtant from the q 
Light. Then divide this Strip into degrading Feet, ſmall at the 4 
Pointed light End, and from thence gradually larger; by which means 


the Strip will ſhew, without Trouble, the right Tint to temper. 
For the Objects going into the Picture towards the Point of 
Sight, you may make another Strip, the Reverſe of the former, to 
wit, Light at the Bottom, and diminiſhing towards the Top or Point, 
to be fixed on the Point of Sight. 

If you would uſe any more Helps for the Diminution of the Co- 
Tours, and leſs troubleſome, try the following Method. 

Having, in my Ordonnance, exactly deſigned the Figures after the 
Life, I paint it like a Common-light-Piece, without breaking the Co- 
lours more than Perſpective requires. The Light I take as from a 
Candle or other Matter, proceeding from a Point within the Piece, 
whether within-doors or in the open Air. After which, I take a thin 
glazing Yellow of the ſame Tint I give to-my Light, :and n 

i 
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it neatly and thin over both Lights and Shades. This Yellow muſt 
not be too dark, becauſe my main Heightning is taken only from a 
common Light; wherefore Afphaltum, yellow Lake, and Dragon's 
Blood would be fo warm and ſenſible, as to take away the Miſtineſs in- 
eparable from Night+pieces, unleſs it were before painted accordingly ; 
to the no ſmall Trouble of the Artiſt. Now, as glazed Things com- 
monly abate of their Neatneſs, you may, if it be neceſſary, retouch 
the Main-lights, as well in the Faces as other Parts, and thereby fetch 
out their Force again. | 

The Advantage ariſing from this Method is, that there is no Kind 
of Night-light, whether of Lamp or other Oil, Pitch, Brimſtone, 
Candle or Torch, but it may be repreſented with the ſame Trouble; 
becauſe it depends only on the tempering the glazing Colour ; the beſt of 
I which, in my Opinion, is Gumbooge, light Pink or yellow. Lake mixt 
with a little Vermillion. 

I think theſe very good Methods; becauſe ſometimes in Night- 


. jeces, — y in 33 Buftles, we uſe two, three, and more particular 


ruing Matters for Lights ;-and by this means we obtain a ſure Method. 
for fetching out thoſe Lights and Fires, not only at Night, but alſo i: 


the Day-time, in the Evening, nay, in Sun:ſhine,. where we often meet 


h with Flambeaus, Torches, burning Altars or Piles of Wood. 

8 But let me not propoſe theſe Precepts as Laws, but Examples to: 
„ exerciſe the Artiſts Curiofity, and for their Proficiency; wherein I 
N wiſ my 22 45 may be of Service. | 
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of CHAP. XX. Neceſſary Hints in the. Uſe of Perſpective. 

to 


HAVE been long conſidering a Point, which, in my Opinion, 
is very remarkable, and yet has never been ſettled; tho” I think ic 
may be done: It relates to the Execution of Hi/tories, either with- 

Co- in or without-doors, and Landskip embelliſhed with-Frgnres. | 

My Thoughts are, that as Perſpettive aſſigns a certain Diſtance: for 

viewing a Picture with reſpect to its Magnitude or Smallnefs; or, a 
large Piece with large Figures, and other Objects going off, to wit, on 
the ſecond and third Grounds, thoſe Objects ought to be as neatly. fi- 
nined as thoſe on the Fore-ground ; provided they keep their Faintneſa, 
cauſed by the inter ling Air. This Poſition, kink af founded on. 
certain and natural Principles. 


But. 
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But I muſt previouſly ſuppoſe, that when we ſay, a Piece is well . 
#i/hed, it muſt be underſtood that the M hole is ſo, and not a Part on- 
ly. If we begin Inquiries, we ought to puſh them as far as poſſible, 
to enable us to ſay ; ſuch a Piece is artfully executed; nay, ſo perfect, 
that nothing is wanting: For that cannot be affirmed, when the Fore- 
round is finiſhed and well painted, and the ſecond and third Grounds 
bue ſlightly touched. I grant, that we ſometimes ſee Pieces with 
ſmall Figures, tho? looſly handled, accounted finer and more artful 
than large Pictures laboured and highly finiſhed ; yet it muſt be allow- 
ed, that more Work is neceſſary in a large finiſhed Piece than a ſmall 
o e loofly hand! d: The very Words (finiſhed and /oofly) imply it. 
My Opinion is, that if we be not wanting in Trouble and Time, as 
artful a Piece may be produced, as what has been hitherto done, yet 
only by thoſe who underſtand Art and its Rules in Theory and Prac- 
tice. And tho? it ſeem dithcult to attempt a Thing new, we mult 
not therefore be diſcouraged ; for what great Things have not been ex- 
perimented and performed ? What did not Alexander ? Had he feared 
— and Trouble, he would never have gone the Lengths he did: 
He had a mind to do it; this created a Reſolution, and that finiſhed 
his Hopes. | 
But, to return to our Subject, let us ſuppoſe, that a Picture ten Feet 
high, with Figures as big as the Life, ought to be viewed at ten Feet 
Diſtance; and that a ſmaller one, five Feet high, with Figures half as 
big as the Life, muſt have five Feet Diſtance ; and thus ſmaller the a1 
nearer, according to Perſpective: Now, the Queſtion is, which of thoſe 
three Pieces ought to be moſt finiſhed? Many will certainly fay, — 
The lat. But my Opinion is, that each of the three Pieces mult be 
painted equally neat ; becauſe each has its determinate Diſtance with 
reſpect to its Bignels. | 
Again, there is another ſuch Piece, ten Feet high, but divided in- 
to three Grounds, whereon are placed the ſame Figures as in the three 
former; to wit, thoſe as big as the Life on the Fore-ground, thoſe 
half as big, on the ſecond, and the laſt on the third Ground; the 
Queſtion now is, which of theſe three Grounds ought to be moſt finiſh: 
ed? Being all in one Picture, the Judges will, contrary to what by 
beſore afferied, ſay, The fir/? ; and that the hindermoſt muſt not be to 
neat. and finiſhed ; ſince they can never relith, that the Figures on the 
ſecond and third Grounds ought to be painted as neat and elaborate 2 
thoſe on the Fore-ground ; for ſay they, Who would ft! 
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ceve it at ten Feet Diſtance? nay, who ever ſaw ſuch a Painting, op 
did it? 1 | 
But the Caſe is not, whether there have been ſuch Pictures; but 
whether they ought to be ſo? We are not ignorant, that *tis the Cuſtom 
to finiſh ſmall Pieces, the ſmaller the neater; and large ones, contrari- 
ly, bold or looſe ; now I would fain know the Reaſon why there ſhould 
be more Work in a Figure of three Feet than in one of fix ? Can it be 
proved, that the ſmall'one ought to have a Fold, nay, an Hair, more 
than that in full Proportion? But, what oth nſwer can be made, 
— If the Cuſtom were not good, it would nod have prevailed, nor laſ#- 
ed ſo long? Neverthelels, as long as we reaſon. thus without Foundation, 
and bigot ourſelves to common Practice, and od Cu/tom,. we ſhall never 
advance. It's not the proper Way to go forward ; and therefore many 
keep their old Station. But I. want to: be informed of new Things; 
without which Art cannot improve. Variety nouriſbes the Mind. I 
grant, that Men ſometimes produce new Things. which meet not with 
publick Approbution; but, whence: come they? Either from falſe 
Grounds and Inconſideration, or elſe an immethodical Way of Expla- 
nation. 4 1 | oe J. 
To expreſs my Thoughts perſpicuouſly, I have exhibited them as 
lain as I could in. Plate XLV. and queſtion not but you will appre- 
bend my Meaning. 1 0 | G17 1 
Numb. 1. Has three Pieces fronting; with their Diſtances of 10, 5, 
and 3 Feet and an half. 5 128 -q er 'C; | otor:3 io » if £6 
Numb. 2. Is the ſame in Profile; with the [Meaſure or viſual Rays 
which limit the Diſtances, whether great or ſmall; being the ſame 
Polition as . | 
Numb. 3. Where they are all three in ones oo oo 
Now, my original Queſtion, with reſpect to Numb. f. is, which of 
the three Pieces ought to be moſt finiſhed ? If any one ſay —— The 
ſmall one, becauſe it muſt be viewed neareſt. I ask again, whether there 
muſt be more Work inthe ſmall than the large one? Now behold Numb. 
3- where they are all three in one according to Perſpective; and let 
the Queſtion a which ought to be moſt finiſhed, the foremoſt or the 
hindmoſt ? You will certainly anſwer, that it ſhews itſelf, that the Fi- 
gures on. the Fore-ground muſt be more finiſhed: than what is further 
off, and that there muſt alſo be more Work in the large, as being: 
nearer, 
But how agrees this with what was juſt now ſaid, that the ſmalleft of 
the three Pieces ought to be moſt finiſhed ; ſince now you ſay, the Jarg- 
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67 mult be ſo; for the Examples and Objects are che ſame ;.and it is al- 
ready granted, that the ſmaller it is, the nearer is the Di/tance aſſigned : 
and that in the ſmalleſt or furthertnoſt, when neareſt, there ought to 
be as much Work as in the foremoſt: And tho? you will ſay, that 
the laſt Figure is fainter than the foremoſt; yet there is not a Fold 
leſs in it than if it were quite forward, and as big as the Life. 
L urge further; when Lhighly finiſh a Figure in full Proportion after + 
the Life, I muſt- fit at leaft as near as the Model is high, to perceive 
,even the moſt minute Parts of it. Now if I would make another Fi. 
1 — half as big, alſo after the Life, to place it on my ſecond Ground, 


How muſt I then ſet che Model? Ought I to keep the fame fitting, or 
muſt I remove further from it? This laſt is never done; for if it were, 
we ſhould,” inſtead of a Painting- room, want; #e/tmin/ter-Hall, in order 
20 model an Offskip-figure after the Life, But ſuppoting it were fo, muſt 
J then fit /o far off that I may ce it more: naturally? It's certain, that J 
ſhould ot /ce the half of it. And tho', it may be ſaid to this, that 
what cannot be ſeen in the Life, ought/not, (to make it look natural) 
to come into a Picture; yet, pray obſerve, that ſuppoſing I make, in 
the Offskip, a Figure of a Foot and half high, and the Subject require 
it to be holding a Thread, to which hangs a Medal of the Bignels of 
half a Guinea, the Queſtion is, whether I muſt expreſs the Medal, 
but not the Thread? Again, were I to repreſent a Window without 
the Glazing or Lada or a Door, without Hinges or a Key-hole, 
what would thoſe Things be taken for, if theſe did not appear? A 
Medal dropping out of the Hand; an open Window; and a Screen in- 
2 : 12 BAT. G63 | | 
From all which Premiſes I infer, that if Things be practicable, and 
have any Bigneſs, they ought: to be expreſſed in the Little, and, as! 
may 74 , even to a Thread. The Diſtance makes them natural, 
if well painted, and the Diminution be exactly obſerved according to 
the Remoteneſs of the Objects  _ | 
Whether theſe Obſervations will paſs current I know not; yet every 
has the Liberty to uſe or let them alone, as he: pleaſes. 
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CHAP. XXI. Of the diffirent Coloaring in great and ſmall 


JEces. 


HIS Propoſition, is a Conſequence of the preceding; and, to 
| be intelligible, I ſhafl ſhew my Thoughts by the following Ex- 
ample in Plate XLVI. | . | | 
There is a Gallery 12 Feet high and 25 Feet long, divided inte 
three Pannels, each five Feet wide and 10 Feet high. The two out- 
ward Pannels are cloathed from Top to Bottom, arid the middle one 
but half-way from the Top downwards; and under it is an handſome 
Seat. Theſe three Cloths are to be painted by three ſeveral Maſters, 
I {ſuppoſe with E all having a like Horizon, but different 
Points of Sight. One aſter embelliſhes his Work with Figures, ei 
ther Fable or Hiſtory: Another introduces Architecture and magerys 
according to his Guſto: And the third adorns His with Cattle, or what 
elſe he thinks fit. | to to og 
The Queſtion is now, in order to produce a general Decorum agree- 
ing with Nature, whether theſe Maſters ought not to be concurring 
in their Work, with reſpet to Perſpective, Force and Diminution-: 
Certainly they ought ; for the Light muſt in al the three Pictures all 
alike, either from the left, right, before or behind; the Air m t be 
the ſame ; ſince they all ought to appear as one Landskip, ſeen through 
three Openings, as two Doors and a Window. xp... 
But now, another Queſtion ariſes, whether the Figures, in all three, 
ought to be as big as the Life? This will be agreed to, with reſpeft to 
thoſe on the Fore-ground : But how then will it be, in the middle 
Picture, which is but half the Size of the two others? How fhall Fi- 
gures be introduced there, in full Proportion? for half 4 Foot of 
Ground, or five Feet, is too much Difference. A | 
Now, if the Maſter, who is to make the middle as the ſmalleſt 
Piece, paint it as ſtrong and warm as he is able, nay, as a Face in 
full Proportion of Rok das: it would 'be intirely againſt Nature, 
and the Rules of Art. But, to return to our Example, 
[ ſuppoſe, the Kip, either in a ſmall or large Piece, to be one 
and the ſame; even, were the one as ſmall as the Palm of the Hand, 
and the other, ten Yards bigh ; the Reaſon and Examples whereof, I 
* ſufficiently ſhewed in the laſt v0"; ns and ſhall further enforce, in 
O. II. I 11 
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xs Place, in that treating of what is to be underſtood by a painted Ta- 
Ble, whether Landskip, Hiſtory, Pourtraiture, &c. 

But, before I leave this Subject, I muſt ſtill ſtart another Difficulty. 
We know, that a large Painting is often copy'd in Little; and the con- 
trary : Now, if, for Fohance, all that is large in the Original, be leſ- 
ſened in Proportion in the Copy, how can they look alike? as in 
the Deſign with the wo Doors is exhibited ; in both which are 
large Clouds, and in the other ſmall ones; and all that's in the Offskip 
ſeems more diſtant in the one than the other. If the Offskip in the 
ſmall Picture be that of the great one, by what can you prove it? 
fince the Objects, which, in the greateſt Diſtance in the ſmall Piece, 
are hardly viſible, appear, in the great one, fo large and diſtint, To 
which I anſwer, that every thing appearing in the one, is and remains 
in the other always the ſame, 2 ſo much nearer : And this is evi- 
dent; for, is there any thing in the World, which, how remote ſoe- 
yer, cannot be ſtill remoter? It has been formerly ſaid, that every 
thing on Earth is ſubject to the Laws of Perſpective, except the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, and what elle is ſeen in the Firmament, with reſpect 
to their Forms; as for the Clouds, they are moveable Bodies, and there- 
fore muſt be conſidered as earthly Objects, leſſening and enlarging ac- 
cording to their Diſtance, Height and Lownels; all theſe Things! 
fay, can go of and approach, be diſtant and near. Beſides, there is a 
Difference between a Copy and an Original, as well in the Form as Uſe; 
I ſay (in the Form) becauſe the one ought to be viewed afar off and 
the other near : Moreover, it never happens, that the Copy is hung by 
the Original ; but the Fellow to it. 


| - — 


CHAP. XXII. Of the ry. pales of Force in large and ſmall Paint- 
ing; and the Effects of magnifying and diminiſhing Glaſſes. 


O be the better underſtood, we ſhall begin with the Air, and 

take theſe two Points for granted; namely, that all dark Objeds, 

in Proportion as they go off, become, on their light Parts, /ight- 

er and hghter ; and the light ones, contrarily, darker aud darker, how 

clear ſoever the Weather; yet /eſs in $ nin; Og as Experience ſuffici- 
oy ſhews. 

ow, if it be asked, whether the Colour of the Objects do not 

thereby alſo looſe its Nature and Purity ? I think it can looſe but lit- 


tle; 
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tle; and only in the Shade, which, broke by the other Side of the 
Light, is gradually transformed into the Blue of it, in Proportion as 
the Objects Ly off; or, to ſpeak better, *till uniting with the Ofskip, 
they at laſt diſappear: | a 

Conſider alſo the Difference between ſmall Paintings in the open 
Air, and thoſe within-doors, in reference to the going of, and the Co- 
lours. 

We fay firſt; that the Air without is the moſt clear and bright 
Light, in the Abſence of Sun-ſhine; and tho? an Apartment muſt needs 
be lighted from without, yet it will be leſs in Force and Brightneſs, 
and therefore the Objects, more darkiſh, both in Lights and Shades. 


0 Secondly, The Objects cannot fo viſibly grow faint in their going off; 
8 —— by the Smallneſs of the Diſtance, few or no Vapours are per- 
1- ceptible. | | 

e- Thirdly, the Shades are not ſubject to any Alteration or Mixture, 
ry but retain their natural Qualities; becauſe there is no other Light 
m, within-doors, than what comes thro' the Windows, and this has not 
ef Power enough to cauſe any Reflexions, fave ſome little near the Win- 
re- dow, nor give any Colour : So that by the Darkiſhneſs the Ob- 
ac- jects, whether Pourtraits, Figures, Flowers, &c. retain their natural 


Colours intirely, as well in Shades as Lights: Wherefore, ſince the 
Beauty and Purity of the Colours appear beſt by the Serenity and. 
Brightneſs of the Air, they muſt contrarily abate in their Effects and 
Force by means of the Darkneſs. 

I ſhall here propoſe a ſmall Inſtance, for Explanation. 

Let a good Maſter paint any thing, as a Pourtrait, Landskip, Fi- 
ures or Cattle in Oil, as mall and neat as a Miniature- painter, and 
et both theſe Maſters chuſe their Subjects moſt beautiful and natural: 
Now view the two Paintings together, and you will find, that the one 
differs as much from the other as within-door-Light does from the open 
Air. Tis therefore unnatural and againſt the Rules to uſe that Marmtb) 
and Strength of Colours, in order to force ſmall and diſtant Objects out 
of their proper Places, or to make the Window fly towards us, inſtead 
of going off from us. We ought, moreover, to know, that Things 
painted in Little can never be taken for the Truth, ſince tis undeniable, 
that the Life appears therein no otherwiſe than as at a Di/tance, viz. 
through a Door, Window, or other Opening, whether within or with- 
out-· doors; wherefore they ought to be painted in ſuch Manner, that, 
when hung up, they may not appear like a painted Board, Cloth or 

Hat, but a natural Window or Door through which the Life is really. 


11 2 ſeen: 


ſeen + Which cannot be efſected by the Force of warm Shades or bat 
Colours, but by the retiring and tender ones, broken by the interpo 
Air, according as the Weather is more or leſs clear or miſty : Ari 
this, without 1 of any Ordonnance, whether Landsip, Ar- 
chitecture, Hiſtory, Ke. 
Experience will confirm the Truth, if you view your Picture thro? 
a Piece of fine Gauſe, ſomewhat bluiſh; for then you will find the 
i of your Objects gradually grow weaker in Proportion to their 
Diftance ; without loſing the Beauty of their Colours. It will even 
give a Piece a certain Softneſs and Sweetneſs and great Decorum. You 
may make the ſame Experiment with another Piece of Gauſe of a grey 
Colour, in Imitation of 2 Weather ; and it will not only darken the 
Light of the Objects, but alſo fou! and mudale it, and make the Paint- 
ing look cold and diſagreeable. 

— ſhewn, that the Uſe of the greateſt Force of Shades in ſmall 
Paintings, is unnatural and againſt Art, as well in within as Without- 
door:Repreſentations ; we ſhall now ſpeak of the contrary, to wit, Pieces 
with /arge Objects, in order to ſhew, what therein, without Prejudice, 
we think the moſt natural. | | 

Tis a conſtant Maxim, that the Life ſeen near, is in Greatneſs, 
Force and Colour ſuperior to what is diſtant; the one being Mature it- 
ſelf, and the other —— ſo; for Figures in full Proportion are like 
us who view them, in every Particular of Force, * and Colour, 
except Motion: Which being granted, it may be ea ily apprehended, 
if we will ſubmit to Reaſon, that there is a vaſt Difference between 
large and ſmall Ordonnances of Figures in full Proportion, and thoſe 
half as big with reſpect to the inter pong Air, the only true Caule of 
Things being more or leſs faint, and their going off, as well in within 
as Without-door-Reprelentations. 

Let us then rightly obſerve, in what manner ſuch large Obje#s 
ought to appear, that they may be natural and artful ; but previoully 
conſider two Things. | 

1. What Light is the moſt proper for them. 

2. What Handling is the moſt natural for their Execution. 

As for the Light, I think the common beſt, and much more proper 
than Sun-ſhine; and tho' ſome, who ſet up for the buono Gujto, are 
continually talking of painting broad, it is nevertheleſs a great Error, 
as we have alen Thad, always and without Difference to uſe that Man 
ner, ſince tis not proper, in a common Chamber-light, (eſpecially in 
Figures as big as the Life, which ought to be in all 2 = — 
; pects 
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Spectators, even ſa: much, chat, if — on Boards and cut away, 
they ſhould not be taken for Paintings, but the Lz/e ir/elf) to give them 
broad Shades, but dubious and melting ones, to the end they may riſe 
and round; not Black, like Spagno/et, nor Grey, Yellow or Ruſſct, 
like Rembrant, Fohn Lievens, and many other Italian, Dutch and 
Flemiſh Painters, who, without Difference, bring Warmth, as they 
call it, into the Shades to ſuch a Degree as to fire them ; on- 
ly to cauſe Force. Let this be duly * * left the Colour of the 
natural, and perfect Life be I my Opinion, tis beſt to 
make the Shade of the ſame Mature as the Stuff, exhibiting in all 
Objects, whether Nudities, r Wood, Stone, either Red, 
Yellow, Blue or Green, the proper Calour, as well in Light as 


Shade. 


As to the Force, I mould not be ſparing either of White or Black, 


tho many have pretended, that we mult not uſe White: A good 
Painter will attempt any thing. You muſt not ſuffer yourſelf to be 
ſwayed by this or that Manner; follow Nature, and you will content 
Art. Away then with Drudgery and Muddling ; handle your Work 
boldly, yet not, with Rembrant and Lievens, to let the Colours run 
down the Cloth, but lay them ſmooth and even, that your Objects. 
may ſeem round, and relieved only by Art, not by daubing. Let 
the Agreement be ſo general, that in truth it may be ſaid the Fi- 
gures are large, ſtrongiy painted and boldly handled. 

People now-a-days think, that Painting has attained ſuch a Perfecti- 
on as not to admit of further Improvements ; ſince the beautiful and 
great Manner, the Sn Gout and hot Colouring are, at this Time, 
tinely performed in France, Italy, the Netherlands and other Countries, 
where Art flouriſhes; but we do not find, now-a-days, Wits who en- 
deayour to. diſtinguiſh themſelves among the Knowing, by new Inventi- 
n. We had ſeveral of them ſome Time fince, of whom I ſhall name 
but two, Rembrant, and John Lievens, whoſe Manner is not intirel 
to be rejected, eſpecially that of the former, .as well for its — 
neſs as uncommon Force; yet, we ſee very few followed him, and 
thele, like him, fell ſhort at laſt ; notwithſtanding ſome were, and ſtill 
are, who aſſert, that Rembrant was able to do every thing which Art 
and Pencil could effect; and that he ſurpaſſed all Artiſts, even to this 
Day. Was there ever, ſay they, a Painter who cume ſo near Nature 
in Force of Colouring, by his beautiful Lights, agreeable Harmony, range 
and uncommon Thoughts, 6c. Having ſuch extraordinary Talents, in what 
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could be be deficient? and is not that enough to charm all the World, tho 
he had not practiſed a Manner which was in uſe long before. ene 

But I defire theſe Men may know, that my Opinion herein is quite 
different from theirs ; tho* I muſt own, I had formerly a fingular Incli- 
nation for Rembrant's Manner ; For as ſoon as I began to be ſenſible of 
the infallible Rules of Art, I found myſelf under a Neceflity of re- 
nouncing my Miſtake and quitting his, as being founded only on looſe 
Whims and uncertain Grounds, without Precedent. 

And now, methinks, I cannot any. where better than here, ſhew the 
Effects of magnifying and diminiſhing Glaſſes, and the various Opinions 
touching them. 

Many imagine, that a Painting in Little, and the Life, ſeen through 
a Diminiſhing-glaſs, are one and the fame; and that the ſmall Life, 
ſeen through a Magnifying-glaſs, and a large Picture, appear alike : 
But theſe Men are much miſtaken, and as wide from Truth as the Eaſt 
is from the Weſt. | | 

The Glaſs ground hollow or concave, ſhews near - Objects in their 
Force, Beauty and Warmth with a Diminution. And 

The Glaſs ground riſing or convex, contrarily, exhibits faint and diſ- 
tant Objects in a full Proportion, dull and broken. 

Now, let any reaſonable Man view the two Pieces, the ſmall one 
warm and /trong, and the large, faint and weak, and determine which 
of them is molt like the Life or Nature? My Opinion is againſt. both: 
They are like a Man dreſt in Woman's Cloaths, and the contrary ; 
for one is ro /rong, and the other too weak. 2 
But, admitting theſe Men to be in the right, and we were to ſide 
wich them, we ſhould,” by this their Poſition and Application of it, 
diſcover their wrong Notion; ſince they make the /arge ſtrong, and the 
ſmall, even as ſtrong as the large. By which, and the aforeſaid Effects 
of the two Glaſſes, the Miitake ſuthciently appears, and Artiſts are 


advertiſed of it. 
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c HAP. XXIIL. An Enquiry into the Difference between a large 
Landstip ornamented with ſmall Figures, and a ſmall one with large, 
with reſpect to the Air; the Day being ſuppoſed clear in both. 


No be ſhort and intelligible, we premiſe, that, in a Landski 
the Air is ſo governing, that all the Piece contains, whether Off- 
skip, Water, Fields, Trees, Ic. muſt from it receive their 
Decorum and Naturalneſs, and at all Times of the Day, whether 
Morning. Noon or Evening, nay, at Night alſo; for as the Air altert, 
all the Objects lighted by it do the ſame: If the Day be bright and 
the Air clear, all _ appear ſo; if it be Evening, they are — 


' and at Night, dark. The Maſter, who has regard to this eſſentia 
Point, muſt needs ſucceed, and be thought artful: And why? Becauſe 

5 he has, in that Part, ſimply followed Nature as an infallible Guide: 
Yet he ought to be certain in lighting the Objects according to their ſe- 

. veral Natures, and to obſerve, with me, whether there be a Diffe- 


rence between 4 large Opening without Embelliſpments, and the contrary, 

1 with reſpett to the Air. By the Air is meant, the RR Part, 
h which, in a clear Day, is commonly called, The Blue of the Sky. 

We ſay, that the 7wo unlike Objects in Landskip, to wit, one orna- 


bt mented and the other plain, ought, in order to look natural, to be a- 
hb like clear, and neither lighter nor darker, if they both exhibic the 
* ſame Hour Aung Day? and if one were of a darker Blue than the o- 
it ther, tis a Miſtake, and unjuſtifiable; for one of them muſt needs be 
* contrary to Truth. | 8 7455 
hs Now, it may be here objected, according to the old Way of think- 
og ing, that a Maſter of his Art may, for Decency's Sake, freely cor- 
rect and alter Nature when ſhe is o&/rufing : But I anſwer, in few 
Words, that, in that Caſe, Nature ought to command, and Art obey. 
What can be the Purpoſe to paint, in Landskip, the Blue of the Sky, 
two or three Feet above the Horizon, as dark as if it were Eyening, 
when all the Objects in the Piece are lighted with the utmoſt Bright- 
AP, neſs and Force, either ſidewiſe or fronting, altho' the Sun be ſetting ; 


even, the Shades lighter than the upper Air: Conſider how ſuch Re- 
pvr muſt look in the Eyes of the Knowing, and whether it 

otherwiſe than a Day- occurrence, or Stage- play repreſented in the 
Eyening. What Advantage would accrue, if every body had true 
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Knowledge and Judgment in the Art, if we did not ſhew them Art? 
What Love can t gam? He, ho- knows Art, is very fenftble-of what 
it aims at; wherefore a Lover of Truth ought to ſhun Falſities. A 
Picture is à probabie Demon/tration of Wings; and the Knowledge of 
viible Nature is like a Touch ſtone, by which Men judge of the Truth 
or Falſhood of all they meet with: Even Igttorants as well as the 
Knowing are allured by Art if they find it like Nature; tho” they 
Are differently affected; the former delighting moſt in mean and com- 
men Things, and the latter in ſublime and grand. e 
But, to return to the Point, and from the ſmall to full Proportion, 
I mean, Pieces from 5 or 6 to 10 or 12 Feet high: The Queftion is, 
whether the light Bluiſpneſs of the Sky ought not to begin higher above 
the Horizon in a Piece of 10 Feet than in one of 5? I think ic ought 
not; becauſe in both, the atmo/? Diſtance is the ſame; and there is no 
other Difference between the great and ſmall Picture, than between a 
Window half and quite open; as the Example in Plate XLVII: natu- 
rally thews; where are two Windows of equal Height and Breadth, 
one half ſhut, and the other quite open, through both which, the 
Landskip and Horizon are ſeen to riſe 2 Feet and an half. Now, we 
generally perceive, when the Sky is clear and without Clouds, that it 
appears Blue; as if we ſaid, —— Tuwere all Light, — aſſuming its 
Colour ſlowly and far above the Horizon; and therefore ſome Land- 
vkip-painters act vey improperly herein and againſt Nature: But H. 
pure-painters eſpecially are moſt culpable; ſuch, I mean, who, in their 
Pieces, tho' ever ſo ſmall, exhibit the Air ſuddeniy dark and deep Blue, 
without conſidering the Origin of Blue: Experience teaches, that it 
—— from White and Black, and is therefore in the Morning, 
light Blue; at Noon, Sky-blue; in the Evening, Azure; and at Night, 
dark Blue, In this Manner I divide the four Times of the Day, as in 
the following Example in the Plate aforeſaid we, by double Hatchings, 
r ; and not only the Tints, but alſo how high the Blue be- 
gins above the Horizon and approaches towards it; theſe are letter'd 
ABCD for the Morning, Noon, Evening and Night. 
It will not be unneceſſary, on this Occaſion, to impart a Thought 0 
of mine tonching warm and weak Painting, as well in Landskip and 
Hiſtory as ſmall and great Life; ſince it alſo takes its Riſe from this 
Fountain of the Lights. | 
Me find, that thoſe, who are accuſtomed to a particular Manner 
of Painting, have not the Power to alter it on any Occaſion whatſoe- 
yer. They who make large Figures or LatidsKkip their Buſinels, and 
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| eat Force and Warmth, paint every thing ſtrongly, without Dif- 
uſe ren tho? ever ſo ſmall: Cootraril wo 5 — mall Things, if 
his Manner be weak, retains that-Wealmel even in the largeſt Things, 
and cannot fetch out the Force and Warmth of the other. A vaſt 
Miſtake, in my Opinion; becauſe it is ſuch an eaſy; Matter, and yet 

roduces fo great an Effect; I mean, for him who governs his Work 
5 Rule; for who, having Judgment, is ignorant, that a near Tree has 
more Strength and Warmth than one at two hundred Steps Diſtance ? 
1 Or that a Figure in full Proportion has more Force than one of one 

Foot? I think neither of theſe Parties can find Fault with the Colours; 

he, in the Great, that he has not weak ones enough, or he, in the 
Little, that he wants the ſtrong and warm, or cannot make them ſo, 
by tempering : If the Knowledge be ſound, nothing but Will is want- 
ing for good Performance. | v4 

Sur let us conſider in what Manner we may, on this Occaſion, arm 
ourſelyes. Good Reaſons ought to ſway every body ; yet Scruples of- 
ten make Men fearful of — Things out of their Way; not 
that er ſhow's not be able to —— them, but on an Apprehen- 
ſion of falling from a good into a bad Manner; ſince Experience ſhews, 
that each ſuppoſes his own Manner the beſt. SE 4 
I think I have found out a Method for thoſe accuſtomed to large 
and ſtrong Things, to fit them for the ſmall. and weak. The Cloth 
Joy 185 to paint on, ought to be primed with a light Grey Ground 
or the /arge Work, and with a dark and warm Ground for the ſmall; 
ſo that, having no other Patterns, whether Figures or Landskip, than 
warm and ſtrong ones, you may temper your Maes: accordingly, and 
get rid of your old Cuſtom. Herein, a Pallet of the ſame Colour is al- 
lo neceſſary, that the Colours tempered on it may produce, in paint- 
ing, the * Forre or Weakneſs. And to ſhew, that this Method is 
ot greater Moment than ſome may preſently imagine, I ſhall relate 
what once happened to myſelt. 11 n 
A certain Gentleman had his Hall-cieling, lined with five Cloths, 
primed with a Pearl - Colour; and being afterwards. deſirous - of 
having ſomething painted on them, propoſed my doing it. Whereup- 
on 1 made Deſigns, to, his. Liking, and had 4 Cloths = home to; me 
(the middle one large and. ſquare, and three ſmaller round, ones) but in 
lieu of the fiſth, (which was got rotten by Dampnels) a new one. was 2 
to me, not primed with a light Ground like. the reſt, but of a hr 
Colour. After I had deadxolour'd the Work and viewed it togeth: 
are ede that. the, Sb inthe 148 g, wens much browner jar 
No. 11. | - k \ þ arme 


warmer 
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warmer than in the others; and tho', in finiſhing, I endeayoured, as 


to be better than thoſe of the other Cloths, (thoſe eſpecially who were 
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| the Sky; the ſecond, to the Reflexzons ; and the third, to the Shade. 


| Thoughts may be, I ſhall be ſatisfied, if they any ways tend to the A 
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much as poffible, to help it, and bring it like the reſt, yet ſomething 
remained im the Shades of another Nature ; which ſome Perſons judged 


implicitly addicted to the warm Manner) without conſidering in gene- 
ral Mather *twas proper or not. Thus I found, that the Ground of 4 
Cloth may often 17 us, and 8 us beſide the Mark, either in Mar- 
neſs or Diſlance; but knowing the Reaſon of it, if it happen again the 
Fault is our own. And thus we may infenfibly, and without Compul- 
fion, paſs from large Things into the ſmall, and from the ſmall into the 


large. | 
We ſhall further obſerve on what Occaſions the aforeſaid Means may 


be made uſe of to Advantage. 

1, In painting a /ight Landskip. 

2. In painting Halls, Rooms, &c. I, 

3. In Niobt-p7 eces, Apparitions, and Candle-lights; and as well in 
Little as in full Proportion. 
For theſe three particular Deſigns, we may prepare the Grounds of 
the Cloths thus. That for the Landskip ought to be primed with pearl 
Colour ; that for an Apartment, with Uniber; that for Apparitions or 
Candle-light, with Cologn's Earth, or Umber and Black. The firſt, 
more or leſs b/uiſh, according to the Quantity of Sky; the ſecond, 
ſomewhat brighter and more warm, according as you intend to exhibit 
either a common Light or a Sur-ſhine ; and the third, according as it 
has little or much Light, Depth or Approach, Smallneſs or Fn e- 
neſs; yet the larger, the more black. We think thoſe Colours, beſides 
the Tints, very uſeful and neceſſary not without Reaſon; becauſe they 
have Affnity to the Nature of the Subjects; the firſt, to the Blue of 


Inch bw . : 


I have often made it a Queſtion, whether it were worth while to 
mention theſe Particulars, becauſe I am ſenſible, ſome may think them 
trifling; as I willingly own, they ſeem to be: But on better Conlide- 
ration of the Matter, and how many Things are neglected which ei- 
ther offer of themſelves or ſeem trivial, tho? of abſolute Uſe, my Su- 
fpicion abated; with this Conſolation, that how minute ſoever . 
vantage and Improvement of Art, and Inſtruction in it. 

Wherefore, reaſſuming the Subject, I ſay, that the Cloth may be 

epared thus. The Colours, being ground up Riff with fat Oil, ought 
5 be mixed very thin with Turpentine and the Cloth painted _ 
n | oi 
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with a ſoft Tool in this Manner. The Sky, Blue, and the Ground, 


Grey or Green, - more or leſs dark as your Ordonnance and D re- 
uire. Now, if it be asked, how we muſt proceed in caſe o rifing 
bjefts, as Trees, Houſes or other Things coming "againſt the Offikip, 


'and above the Horizon, and which fill up a great-Part of it? I an- 
ſwer, that my Meaning is not to provide ſuch painted Cloths, wich- 


out previouſly knowing, what we are to paint upon them; for we 
muſt firſt sketch our Thoughts on Paper, and then conclude how much 
or little Sky or Ground muſt be painted Blue or Green, Yellow or 
Black. In thoſe Grounds we have no occaſion for fine and coſtly Co- 


lours; common ones will ſerve, if they have a good Body and cover 


well, For the Blue, take Indigo and White ; for the Ground, Umber 
and White, or Lamp-black and light Oker; for Architecture and other 
Stone-work, Umber, brown Oker, &c. The Ground thus laid, and 
being dry, has three deſirable Qualities. 

1. Tis fit for Work, as being even and dull; wherefore the Colours, 

how thin ſoever, take at 2 which a ſmooth or gloſſy Ground will 
not admit without much Trouble. 
Tis durable, by its Relation to the Tints and Colours painted 
on it; which hold — _— Beauty and Force; which they can» 
not do, when the Ground is of another Colour or Tint, ſuch as White 
upon Black, light Blue on dark Yellow, or Red, &c. in Time appear- 
ing more and more through, tho” ever ſo fatly painted. 

. 'Tis expeditious for him who has a ready Hand and quick Pencil, 
* deſires to paint up his Deſign at once; which — cannot be 
done without Dead-colouring.. f | | 

This Method has ftill further Advantages than ſome may perhaps 
imagine; *tis particularly uſeful in Cieling- pieces, not only in Aereal 
Repreſentations, but alſo Baſ5-reliefs of one Colour, whether White, 
Grey, Violet or yellowiſh. 

Judge now, whether the Trouble of preparing ſuch a Cloth be nat 
ſmall,” when compared with the great Advantage ariſing from it. 

As a Proof of it, I have obleryed of the great Bartholet, that 
when he was to paint a Pourtrait with a purple or black Drapery, he 
laid in the Drapery flat, with a ſingle dark Purple or Black without 
any Folds; and, on finiſhing, oxly heightened and ſhaded it, and thus 
worked" up the Piece at once. q OS: 
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iy ſhewed how to manage, as likewiſe. Sun-ſhine ; which laſt, we 
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ers; and pretending to help the Defects of Nature, do it in an extra. 


the open Air. 
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they may do fo, that nothing may obtruct the Figures: But, in my © 
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CH AP: XXIV. Of the Lights uitbin- door. 


— 


HIS Light ought to be ranked among the Day- lights, as tak. 
1 ing its Riſe and Government from thence, This, commonly 
called a Chamber-ligbt, we divide into three Sorts. 
The firſt enters thro Doors, Windows, and other Openings, and pro- 
ceeding from'the Air, thereby cauſes 25 Nor a! 
The ſecond, which is- occaſioned by Reflexion; as from a Wall, 
Ground or other Objects. | 
The third ſubſiſts in itſelf; as proceeding from a Candle or Torch. 
.- Theſe Lights have different .Natures. | 

Thoſe of the open Air are clean on the light Parts of ObjeQs, and 
do not alter them more than in the open Air, cauſing the Light to, be 
broad, and the Shades dax. | | . 
The ſecond falls more or leſs pure on Objects according to the Colour 
and Nature of the Grounds and Walls ; their Shades being dim and diſ- 
appearing, and only the deepeſt Shades viſible and ftrong ; the Room in 
general, both above and below, being thereby lighted, as well by the 
orce and Effect of the Wall within, as by the Ground without. Of 
the Ground-ſhades we ſhall ſay nothing here, as having, in another 
Place, treated of them, and their Force and Diminution. 
The Candle. ligbt we have alſo, ina particular Chapter, ſufficient- 


think, as we have often ſaid, very improper to be repreſented in a 
Many have thought very improperly of thoſe Lights; taking, in a 
perverſe Manner, the Liberty which Horace allows to Poets and Paint- 


vagant Manner, making no Scruple to break down-a whole Wall of 
a Room, to let in a beautiful Light on their Objects, as, /rongly as in 


They even go ſuch Lengths, that, tho' they have Doors and Win- 
dows, they give every thing their proper Ground-ſhades, except I in. 
dow-frames, Croſs-pieces and Piers ; as if a Wall were not a ſolid Bo- 
dy as well as a Man, Table, Chair or other Furniture; imagining 


Pinion, 
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nion, it were better to take away the Cauſe of ſuch an Evil, than to 
oil the Property of Things by repreſenting „ 
In painting an Apartment, we ought well to con/ider the Arebitecture, 
to aid it; ad give it a proper Diviſſon, and ſhew a Door for Paflage ; 
As for the Windows, whether many or few, it muft appear by the 
Objects, and by the Ground-ſhades of the Croſs- pieces and Piers; and 
that, plain in Sun- ſhine, but dubious without it. r 
And, in order to make this laſt Point clear, (which in this Chapter 
we chiefly aim at) I ſhall, in the two Examples in Plate XL mu, 
plainly. expreſs my 'Sentiments.-''" nnn 
The firſt. ex hibits two different Lights falling in-thro' two different © 
Windows; the one proceeding from the clear Air, and the other, by 
| reaſon of a near Building before the Window, ſomewhat broke, little 
or no Air being ſeen above that Building. Between the Wi 180 
id large Pier or blank Wall. 
Mark. thoſe Windows with the Letters A and By and the blank 


1 Wall with C, and then obſerve, how the Shade, N Pier C 
* gives on the Ground, is cut, on both Sides, by the Light falling in 
1 thro' the Windows A and B, and how acute it termmates;. and how 
1 the licht A is weakened tby that of B; moreover, what a ſhort Touch 

the of Light A gives, when that of B goes far into the Room As allo,, 
Of that the Figure a, receiving che Light from A, is -dusky, and hash. 

. ſhort Ground: hade, and the other Figure, contrarily, receiving its 
Light from B, is lighter, and its Light broader, and gives a longer 

ent- Ground-ſhade.. Obſerve further, that the nearer the Figures are to che 
We- Light or Window, the purer and more plain are their-Ground-thades;,. 

* when, contrarily, the Column C placed againſt the Pier C, gives a 


double Ground: ſhade, the greater overcoming the leſs. (0c 
The ſecond Example ſhews the ſame Things, according ito the Con- 
dition of the Lights; which are altered and come in from Behind. 
The third and fourth Examples, in Plate XLIX. ſhew the ſame: 
Things in Landiłip; for the ſame Obſervation prevails in both, with 
reſpe to Light and Shade. As to the Colours in the open Air and 
their Alterations, I have. ſaid enough of them in a proper Chapter. 
[ think it great Heedleſsneſs, in many Painters, who, in giwing 
their Within. door-Objects a Side- light, do not mind, Whether they 
ſtand on the Near or Off. ſide of the Window letting in the Light 3. nor 
conſider, that the Light, coming in thro? a narrow Opening, ſpreads, 
and, by reaſon of interpoſing Vapours in Proportion to the Force * 0 
| x TTREc 
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the Light, there muſt nerds fall a proportional weak or ſtrong Sliade 
on the Ground. rr TRE. e 
. Conſider: the Conduct of the ingenious Pouſſin, in his Piece of the 

. Death, of. the great General Epaminondas; wherein no Obſervation of 

Light is neglected; all things have their natural Effects, which make 

xe Piece look. ſo charming. bod ed Po 

yro's mult not think it irkſome to mind ſo many Qbſeryations in 

Matters of Conſequence ; which when once well apprehended in their 

Principles, nothing but Careleſsneſs will afterwardsmake them light, 

Endeavour then to fix the Principles and Knowledge in your Memories 

by the Help of Fadgment, and all Things will certainly have a natu- 

ral and eaſy Iflye. . 
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CH AP. XXV. O the Application of Lights to the different Speci- 
es % Hiſtories ; with a Table dr Or donnance of all the Ligbts. 
3 T we may not be thought to keep any thing back from 
the Artiſt, which may be of Service to him, I judged is neceſſa- 
Gila ny to ſubjoin this Chapter to the Lights, tho? we have fo largely ' 
treated of their Natures, 'Qualities, Forces and Effects. 
A Drawing and Out- line, how fine ſoever, are not agreeable before 
they are ſhaded; and when this is done as Nature and Art require, it 
exalts the former, and gives an additional Luſtre to Nature : For a ſo- 
Ber Light ſuits not with uin Figures, with reſpe&t to Within- 
door-Repreſentations, becauſe it abates the Elegance and Art of che o- 
ther. As in The Marther of Cæſar in the Senate-houſe ; or, The Death 
Cato. But, let me not be hereby ſuppoſed to overthrow my for- 
mer Aſſertion, that Sun-ſhine is not proper within-doors ; fince, on 
ſuch Occaſions as thoſe, there muſt be found ſuch a Medium in the 
Light as there is in the Colours between the more and leſs beautiful, 
as we have ſhewed to be, between Sun ſhine and common Light. 
Again, this Light would be very improper in 4 Salutation of Bli- 
-zabeth and Mary, or, The Story of Stratonica ; or that of The Queen 
of Sheba : Theſe require a more tender; ſoft and ſweet Light, and 
itherefore a common one. - „ ae 
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If -this be not obſerved, San may be-{poiled; as when 
a Shade ſhould happen to fall on the ring Parts, or a Ground-ſhade 
paſs over tb. Fac 
Were we to make an Hiſtory, wherein Both Paſſions, the ſedate and 
irring, ſhould meet, requiring conſequently, an Oppoſition in the 
Lights, we ought to place the acting Figures forwards on the fir/# 
Ground, as having the Predominancy, and to adapt the Light to them 
as much as poſſible. b. An- 5 
n y, A Story now occurs to me, wherein the three principal 


* 
* 


Paſſions mult meet in one Compaſition, I mean that of Ahaſuerus, Eſt- 
* her and Haman; Eber ſhews a ſupplicating and meek Poſture and Coun- 
40 tenance; The King diſcovers Wrath and Paſſion; And Haman, Aſte- 
niſkhment and Fright. Now, in order to caſt well the Light on thoſe 
Figures, according to my Apprehenſion, I would diſpoſe E/ther in the 
* greateſt Light, ſomewhat in Profile; The King, in the ſtrongeſt, I mean, 
where it falls moſt and has its chief Effect, and increaſe it by the Force 
ci- of Colours; but Haman I would place ſitting on the other Side of the 
Table, in a dim Light, the rather to ſcreen him from the King's 
Wrath: And, as it is a Feaſt or Banquet prepared by E/ther, where 
om every thing is royal and magnificent, I think the common Light here the 
ſſa- moſt proper; becauſe the Sequel of the Story and the King's Rage are 
zel but accidental. _ ; | 1 
k We ſhall conclude this Book with the following 
Tore 
+ Ordonnance, or Table of the Lights. 
a j0- | 
thin- Here, the beautiful and  darting Aurora is diſſipating the foggy Va- 
1e o. pours of the gay Night, by her agreeable Day-break, that the moſt 
Jeath perfect Productions of rich and liberal Nature may appear in their 
for- true Qualities, Forms, Colours and full Luſtre; ſhe deſcends from on high, 
„ ON holding a clear lighting Torch, and driving dark Night into ſubterra- 
n the Bi neous Follows, . ; 
utiful, The more radiant Phebus, fitting in his Chariot, is mounting out of 
bt. 7#ctis's Lap, gilding all things under the azure Heavens, not excepting 
f Eli. che Snow-white Lillies. f 
Veen The chaſte Diana, with her ſharp-pointed Silver Horns, is ſatisfied 
t, and wich what her Brother imparts to the World, as ſerving not only to 


revive, but alſo to be a Beacon to the Paths of Mortals. 
The hellih Megera Tifphone, with her ſtinking Torch creating Anxi- 
ety and Fright, fretting at it, flies this irreſſtible Light ; el all 


i on 
. - 


. Of Lights:and Shade, Bock V. 


chile in her Way; ; even tarniſhing all beauti e a and Colours 
with her:dark and naſiy Lapour r. 

You ſee here, the bright Morning by | its pure Rays Jarpaſſn all 
former Light; but the Sun, by his. fiery Force, gains: the Laurel, 
gilding all that his Beams can touch; whereby we ki the Meal. 
neſs of the Silver Moon, not uy to Ciſtinguilh P and pre them 
apparent. oh 

Phe exhibit here, at a 80 Diſtance, on the right Side of the 
Piere four round Pedeſtals, of _ Magnitude, with their Plinths 
and Mouldings running towards the Point of Sight. 

On the t, as being the Morning, is ſeen a en Star, giving 2 
go Ground. ſpade, — ing in a Point. 

On the ſecond, appears t he Sun, in full Luſtre, giving A long and 
broad Ground. bude, ſharp and plain, like the Object. 

The : third has the Moon's Preſence, which produces alike Ground: 
ſhade. And 

The fourth, whereon is a lighted Torch, | cauſes LE this Light, a 
bug and N ee 2 nb 12 


<p 


fx oP 


The End of the Fiſth Book. 
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bal - AE, the God Pan ſits playing his Pipes, .with a 
| Crook reſting on his Arm; and about him are three, 
Wl omen, frantickly dancing Hand in Hand: One of them: 
is dreſt-in Green, and o * Head is a Chaplet of. Herbs 
| 17 intermixed with Field-flowers ; another is in Blue, adorn- 
ed with a Chaplet of Bulruſbes and white Bell-flowers ; 
and the third is in black or, dark Raiment, wearing. a 
Chaplet of Roots and Muſhrooms. Theſe three Figures repreſent Trees, 
Rivers and Grounds. The Place opens an Ns Country, enrich- 
ed with Woges,. Rivers and Bills Ef 17 cot 9h 
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CHAP. I. Of Landskips in general. 
„ Ant LOAN Sor RG rar DG NT Nigg: hg 
; Is a conſtant Maxim, that 


Variety's the Souls refin'd Delight, nec dan 
Aud the chief Viand of ber window'd Sigbt. 
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S Of Landskips. Book VI. 
Variety is che Soul of Mirth, Sting of Pleaſure and che Sauce of 
(Life; tis ſo gratifying, that, without it, we think ourſelves, Slaves, 
Umnent. But he is much out of the way, who hourly wants Variety, 
. Exceſs is both ridiculous and hurtful, as well to the Agent 


Aci only; becaufe his Happineſs 1 depends not on 
e 


—— — 


fu into Africa, and from thence ack to America, even 
fun Fields, to view all che Wonders, without Pang r or Ineommodity 


Aud by a conſtant Return, we wiſh to dive for ever: Without it we 
covet Death; becauſe the Soul, as pent up in a Dungeon, calls for Enlarge. 


e Patient. He who propoſes a Livelihood from Art, is not to pleaſe 


himſelf, but others, according as his Works 3 or diſpleaſe; and, as 
every Creature has a particular Likiag, and, when in Company, they 
are not to be ſatisfied with one Sort of Food, but with a Variety; fo a 
juqicious Artiſt ſhould. ſtrenuouſ andea vour to qualify himſelf for capry 
Pexſch's A1 like an expert n whaſtores his JP with 
a proper Medicines for the genera and thereby gets Money, 
Let this ſuffice to hint, that a Landskip-· painter muſt not be wedded to 
one Choice, either too irring exty 4x ah, or #00 repoſed and melan- 
choly; becauſe it would pleaſelbut due Set of Men, and his Advan- 
tage would therefore ariſe but from few : Whereas. Variety will allure 
both Sorts, and his Fame be the greater. - 

I thought it proper to premile this, as an Advice to many: Let us 
now, ere we come to the Eſſence of this Branch of Painting, conſi- 
der; that a Landal ig is the moſt delightful Object in the Art- and has 
very powerful Quabries, wich rect to Sight, bert. y 3 ſweet 
Hirmorty of Oglou $ gind elegant ana gement, it divert and ꝓleaſes 
the Eye. What can be mi e than: to travel che World 


without going out of Dbors; and, in a 1 


oment, to journey aut of 4- 


% 


from Sun or Froſt? What is more acceptable t! ady Groyes, open 
Parks, clear Waters, Röcks, Fomntains,. high Mountains, 1:6 0 
miſty Valleys? All theſe we can ſee at once; and how 'reheving mu 
the Sight be to the moſt melancholy Temper? ____ e 
Theſe Circumſtances being ſo glorious, entertaining, and uſeful, let 
us conſider what conltitutes a fine Lauditp.. 12H 2 
It conſiſts principally in an.orderly Diſpoſition of Lights againſt Dari- 
neſs ; whence ariſes the good Har mom. which luſenſibiy deceives the 
Sight, in ſuch Sort, that tho? it be a flat Cloth, yet it exhibits a natu- 
ral proſpective Opening, even Nature itſeſſſ. 
Landskip requires two Qualities to make it delightful. 
1. Diſpoſition.” 2. Colouring, | 


Ning! 14 
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be Diſpofrion in an attful Pringiag together of itregalzb Bb; 
which — ſeem not to be aß ature, or impoffble . 5 
The Colourimg is a Conjunction of proper Colours in the aforeſaid 
Objects, according to their Situations and Qualities, agreeing with the 
Nature. of the Afr in fach manner as to repofe and pleaſe the Eye. 
And yet afl cheſe Qualities catnot alone produce a perfect Landskip, 
unleſs" a good Choice precede; which conſiſts in joining together Vari. 
of Objetts, viz. Woods with Viſtos, wherein the Eye may loſe Arr 
ocks, Rivers, and Water-falls, green Fields, &c. delightful to the 
Eye. Herein lies the Streſs of 2 Landskip, and Painting is very. like 
dare, with reſpect to Things inanimate ;, not to mention man then. 
as the Embelliſhments; which give it the utmoſt Perfection. N 
this Variety conſiſts not only in the Difference or Trregularity bf the 
Objects, as Trees, Hills, Fountains, and the like, but in the Diver/t 
of each of them; for Inſtance, bending and trait Trees, large and ſmall 
Hills, wrought and plain Fountains, Cottages and \Palaces, green and 
ruſſet Lands, &c. The ſame Diverſity is to be obſerved in Colouring, 
according to the Seaſons of the Near ; that Lovers may not he-.cloyed 
by 1 with the Cuckoo, always the ſame Thing; as, Stir 
and Motion, crooked and miſ-ſhapen Bodies of Trees, waving Branches, 
barren Grounds, blue Mountains, or Beaſts, Birds, Huntings and. the 
like; or, contrarily, always Repoſe and Qujetneſs, [trait Stems, clip 
Trees, level Grounds intirely grey, landing Mater, and the ſame. 74 
Colour and Nature. ns nk | „„ 
We have formerly ſaid, that a Table or Picture hung up, and view- 
ed at a determinate Diſtance, appears as the Life. without-doors ; of 
which, the Frame thews only the Thickneſs. of the GH et tis put 
or Wall, againſt which it hangs. The Queſtion is vow, whether 5 
a painted Opening can be natural and deceiving, without fixing a Point 
of Sight and an Horizon equal with the Eye of the Spectator ? and, 
whether it be the ſame, to place them higher or lower ? And further, 
whether the Thickneſs of the Frame be ſufficient to ſhew. the Thigk- 
neſs of the Wall, without continuing it upon. the Cloth? I ſay poſi- 
tively, —— "Vo, —— and that ſuch an Opening cannot be.., natural, 
much leſs deceiving, if one of thoſe Requiſites be wanting; which I 
prove thus. Take a Chair, and fit at the Window with your. Eye 
juſt level with the Sill, and then you will obſerve that the Horizon, 
or greateſt Diſtance parting che Sy and Earth, will, as I may ſay. 
approach towards it, and be parallel with your Sight, and that there, 
fore you can ſee nothing but Sky: Then ariſe, aud you wilt per cerve the 
LI 3 Horigen 
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Horigaꝝ alſo riſe, and that your Eye is always level zuith it, diſcoverin 
e 1 an Ae Ground. Now, conſider the Inſaftic? 
ency of your Picture, when its Point of Sight does not agree with 
your Eye, and how Nature, joined to your imagined Art, is per- 
verted, your Deceit made apparent and your Intentions ſpoiled. * is 
therefore evident, that the Picture, in which the Point of Sight is plac'd 
"muſt determine your Diſtance, and that the Eye ought never to 
leave the Horizon, but be always level with it. If the Eye be lower than 
the Point of Sight, all the Objects muſt needs ſeem to tumble forwards, 
and the Fore-ground to fink. If you are above the Point of Sight, the 
Fore-ground "riſes, and all the Objects are tumbling backwards. How 
then can this ſeen natural and deceiving ? Where there is no other 
Way, than to hang the Picture in a certain Place, and fix a Diſtance 
hence it is to be viewed without Alteration. As for the Frame, it is 
neceſſary to ſhew the Thickneſs of it on the Cloth, in order to know, at 
'once, the Diſtance from whence you ought to view it; becauſe its angular 
Rays are directed to the Point of Sight. 5 f 
: 18 not inſenſible, that this Poſition may ſeem ſtrange to ſome; 
ho will object, that they never obſerved any ſuch Thing in Pouſſin, 
Titian, Bril or Franceſco Mola, or other good Maſters: But the old 
Saying ſhall plead for me; Example is better than Precept. For they 
endea vour to follow the Miſtakes but not the Virtues of thoſe exce!- 
tent Maſters. I am ſure, that, had, thoſe great Maſters thought of 
theſe Obſervations, they would not have rejected them. Do you want 
Demonſtration, that every good Maſter approves of what I ſay, and 
follows it? Shew me but one Picture, Drawing or Print of theirs, ex- 
hibiting a Viſto out of an Hall or Chamber, wherein they 
have forgot to expreſs the Thickneſs of the Framing or Malls; ſince, o- 
thetwiſe they mult depart from the Naturalneſs, and we would ſay, that, 
Inſtead of an Of=di/tance, they had repreſented a Picture or Tapeſtry, lid, 
I therefore conclude, that if Nature require this in a Picture, it is ſtill : 
more neceſſary, when we would have the Picture taken for Nature it- 
ſelf, in order to deceiye even Maſters. But. ſome think, — / I ar- 
7.598 in the Art, to their Heights, I ſhall be ſatisfied. —= In the mean 
time Art deſpairs of attaining greater Luſtre by further Improve- 
ments. f 
But, to reaſſume our former Poſition, my Opinion is, that what has 
been ſaid ought to be regarded, when we meet with any thing in 
Halls, Chambers, Galleries and the like, whether in Micbes, abode or 
in Chinmeys, or on other Occaſions: And the main Point is, to place an 
wy PANTY | he 
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the Horizon according as the Piece ſtands —— or low. My uſual Prac- 
tice was, to make the Thickneſs of Walls plainly appear in my Paint- 
ings; and would always have done it; but on Painting, on a Time, LN! 
for a Lover of. Quality, was obliged to alter it for his Pleaſure; on a 1 HE 
Surmiſe, I did it to ſave Work, not for the Good of it; affirming, = 
that the Painting was thereby dock'd, and too much — 
But the Child muſt have a Name; he imagining, that the Alteration 
made the Work look larger. | x 
Here let it not be thought, that my Piece was wholly taken up with 
the Ordonnance, and the Thickne/s afterwards painted upon it; becauſe 
that would be N Folly. I firſt ſquared out the Thickne/s, and then 
adapted my Deſign thereto, as being more convenient than afterwards 
to 3 the Thickneſs over it, and thereby dock too much of the 
Work. 
Now, to give the ſtudious Artiſt a right Notion, as I think, how _ 
— compoſe a good Landskip, after an eaſy Manner, let him con- 


a | 

1. The Nature of his Subject. 

2. What Country he is to repreſent. _. 
95 What Seaſon of the Year, what Month, and what Hour of the 
— Whether the Subject require Sun or Moon-ſhine, clear or miſty, 
rainy or windy Weather. | 

aving fixed theſe Points, let him proceed to ſeek proper Materi- 
als, bringing them together, agreeable to his general Deſgn, and diſ- 
poling the Objects in their proper Places, each according to its Ma- 
ture and Quality, 5 + RY 

Next let him place the Point of Sight in the middle of the Piece, 
higher or lower, as he would have leſs or more Sky or Ground, con- 
ſdering whether the Ground is to be a Level or not, and thus to order 
the Figures equal with the Eye, to diſcover directly whether the 
Painting be ſeen thro' an high Window in a low Ground, or from a low 
Ground to on bigh; for "tis commonly known, that if Things be ſeen 
from an Height, the Figures ought to be under the Horizon, and when 
viewed from a lou Place, they muſt riſe above the Horizon. , 

Having done this, let him chuſe a proper Light, falling. in either 
from before, behind or aſide, to light the Objects 7 And 
ng | then to diſpoſe the principal Object (if poſſible, and the Subject per- 
ove wit) in the beſt Place, in the middle of the Piece; at leaſt from off the 
ce well Edges of it. | 
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Of divers Paſſiom, if the Matter require it, I mean, if the Land- 
skip be mixed with Hiſtory, one ought to predominate,” and fur paſs the 
reſt in Greatneſs, Beauty and Elegance; filling always the greateſt 
Part of the Piece with it, whether by means of Trees. or Build- 
| _ The By-works muſt be ſuitable to it, the better to explain the 
. cer. 1 2 : 421207 ANG Nl 4 © 74.3 r 
lf the Subject be a Mood, it ought to be adorned with Hood-gads, 

Guides or Terms, Tombs, Seats for Repoſe, Wood-nymphs and many o- 
ther Things proper to it. en Jl 

If a River, it may be handled in the fame Manner, with the Ad- 
dition of River-gods, Naiades or ſmimming -Water-nymphs, Fiſhermen, 
Swans and other ſuch Ornaments. g eb Ci HRα,ẽꝭ,jIpsm boJgul: 

- If a Field be the chief Object, it may be ſet off with'Shepherds and 
Shepherdeſſes, Cowherds, Bacchanals and others. 

* Rocks and Caves require the ſame Management; with this Caution, 
that the Eye be taken with the principal 1 2c only, without other Re- 
gard to the By-works, than as 4ids and Incidents; for in ſuch Conduct 
les the Beauty and Goodneſs of a Landskip. 9 1 oh 

As to the Ornaments of modern Landskip, ſuch as of the famous L- 
verdingen, Pynakker, Ruyſdaal, Moucheron and others who follow the 
modern Manner, they do not call for the aforeſaid Embelliſhments, as 
having other ſufficient Matter, viz. Cottages, ' Fiſhermen, Carriers, 
Maggons and ſuch daily rural Occurrences, which are as proper to it 
as the Antique; for the Decorations alone, in my * make a 
Landskip either Antique or Modern; unleis we exhibit modern and 
nom Places, wherein the Antique would be very improper, as Breu- 
gel, Bril and Hans Bol have done, without Diſtinction between the 
loweſt Life and what is better. For Nature is in her Objects now, as 
ſhe was a thouſand Years ago; Woods, Fields, Mountains and Waters 
are always the ſame; and therefore Nature is modern, that is, imper- 
fe: But the is Antique and perfect, when we judicioufly adorn her 

with uncommon and magnificent Buildings, Tombs and other Remains o 
Antiquity ; which, in Confunction with the Ornaments abovementioned, 
compoſe an antique Lindskip. But when a modern Proſpett on the Rhine 
is deck'd with antique Figures and Stories, it muſt look ridiculous ; ſince 
Cottages and civil and military Architecture will evidently diſcover the 

prudent Folly of the Maſter, tho? otherwiſe excellent in Soth Manners. 
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e n A P. 1. of the Light, be and 1 Gepe of ole n 
Lands tips. | 


ENT us now proceed further, in conſidering the principal Qua- 
lities and Properties requiſite in a fine Landskip: Thek, in my 
Opinion, contift | 
r. In a good Diſpoſition of the irregular Objects, as well with re- 
to their Matter, Shape and Form, as their Colour, 
452. hr Number and grouping them. 
In a good ordering of the Light. 
by well. 2 — ths irregular Objects, we produce Li; om Motion; 
the Objects conſiſt of crooked, ſtrait, awry, high and low; and by 
the Colours we effect the ſame; when one thing is faint and weak, ano- 
ther melting, this ſtrong, that hard. 
The Grouping conſiſts in joining thoſe irregular Objects; as of two 


Bodies on two different Grounds; that on the N ought to. be 


ſmaller than the other on the ſecond; thus, if a fitting Figure come 
forward, a ſtanding one muſt be placed behind it; and on the third 
Ground, a decumbent Figure; on tha fourth, a climbed one, and. be- 
yond it a ſtanding Fi gure again; Sc. | Trees, ' Rocks, Buildings, Cattle 


and other Things occurring in RY may by diſpoſed in — ſame 
ularity of Objects; which, in 


Manuar ſo fur as — the Irres 


their Matter und * I mall — in the Swing Example.. See 
Plate L. 


1 ſuppole chen, in a Piece, five Grounds with the Offskip; of which, 


the fourth is the largeſt. On the Fore-ground, I place a Vaſe of dark 
Porphiry, number'd 3. On the ſecond Ground, a Fountain, number'd 
4 On the. third Ground, an Hedge, number'd 2. On the fourth 
Ground a Statue, number'd 5. And the fifth is a /ow Of5kip, number'd: 
1. Thus much may ſuthce as to Grounds going off behind each o- 
on 1 ſame Dips tion. I to be obe 


As for the 2 ge, its ncipal Management lies in Browk- 
eſs and, Darkneſs to EE 2k reater Light : But en Lights. 
are to ſet off each other, the 1 7 mußt 125 this; as for Inſtance, 
when a li Figure is to am againſt a light Ofk; the 125 
mer PUR: certainly be of a dafkiſh Colour, as 70 no ade; 3 


en 


ryed on a ft gle or level 
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then it will produce a good Effect: For the chief Management lies in 
placing a warm-coloured Objef againſt a light, faint and weak. Ofikip ; 
contrarily, light and faint Colours again/t dark and warm Grounds ; the 
foremoſt and ſtronge/t Object againſt the deepeſt Lointain; and the Object, 
further off, again/? nearer Parts of the Offskip : And thus, light Ob- 
jects againſt dark, and the contrary. _ 
The Artiſt alſo ought to obſerve, that to Ligbis muſt never be above 
each other, unleſs one be viſbly different from the other in Force, ei- 
ther in Colour or Tint, leſt one ſeem to run into the other; which, at 
a Diſtance, would be a prepoſterous Union. | , 
Moreover, - Part of the Lointain ſhould always be broken, and the 
ye, on one Side or the other, kept nearer, either by means of a Wood, 
Rock, Building or other Ob, echt. A Part of the Horizon! alſo ſhould al. 


ways be ſeen; or, for want of it, ſome Jevel Object, ſuch as a fronting 


Mall, Colonade, or the like. This will produce Satisfaction to the Eye, 
and Elegance in the Piece. 

No one will deny, that #nequal Numbers are the moſt perfect; ac- 
cording to the Demonſtration both of Phzlo/ophers and Mathematicians, 
This 2 I alſo obſerve and follow in my Diſpoſition of Figures, 
_ 8 
Firſt, I place one Figure on the Fore- ground; then, ?hree on the 
ſecond; two on the third; and four on the fourth Ground; and then 


again, one; and ſo forth: And thus, as well on a ſngle level Ground 


as where they happen one behind another. Theſe unequal Numbers 
in the Groups are, certainly, not of the leaſt Moment in Landskips. 

- As to the Co/our mentioned before, *tis to be eſpecially noted, that 
the Colour which is predominant, and has the chief Place in the Piece, 
muſt no where elſe be ſeen than with little Parts, I mean, of eſs 
Beauty, Quantity and Dignity. ths *&- of 


r 


— 


C HAP. III. Of the By-ornaments in Landskips. 


T is uſual for ea g to have a particular Inc lination 
for one Choice; one affecting wild and deſolate Proſpects; another, 
repoſed and ſoft ones; and a third, northern or frigid Views, Sun 


and Moon-ſhine, Water-falls, Downs, watry and woody Proſpects: 


And the Reaſon is, becauſe moſt People, by a ſtrange Impulle, ſeem 
an 7/22 


rather to coyet the Gifts of Nature Heavenly; which pars 
4 what 
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what is whole and moſt per fett: In a Word, they ſeek only a Part, 
tho” all be to be 72 This proceeds from Youth and Ignorance, want- 
ing fundamental Knowledge, and therefore not judging, what is mo/# 
beautiful and profitable; nay, what they themſelves are fit for. But it is 
moſt unaccountable, that many Landskip-painters are not able to em- 
belliſ their own Works: To which, ſome may object, that as they 
have not made it their Practice, ſo they are content with handling An- 


gle Proſpects well, leaving any thing elſe to the Owner's Diſpoſal. A 


ſad Story, that they cannot do their Work without Help ! Whence 
*tis evident, of what Moment. it is for a Landskip-painter to embel- 
liſh his own Work, whether the Deſign be his own or borrowed ; 
fince certainly, if he be Maſter of his Art, he muſt alſo know what 
is moſt ſuitable in his Picture; not Trifles, or Figures to no Purpoſe ; 
but Hiftories, Fictiuus or Parables, taken from Scripture, Quid, or op ; 
Ornaments which will enrich the Work. Burt this is ſeldom done ; be- 
cauſe few have Time to ſpare, or love Reading. As for me, I would 
rather want Prints and Drawings than Books. As an Hiſtory- painter, 
I make uſe of Books, and Deſcriptions of Landskips and Beaſts : But 
were I a Landskip-painter, I ſhould provide Books of Hi/tory; for 
what ſhould I be the better for exerciſing one particular Part, of which 
I am Maſter, and neglecting others as — to be known? I need 
not learn what I already know; but tis impoſſible to get Skill in 
Things without inquiring into them. Have I Time for peruſing Me- 
vels: Why not allo for neceſſary Things? Am I curious to know the 
State of the War, or defirous of Peace for the Sake of Art: Of what 
Advantage is the Peace, if I do not qualify myſelf to meet it? 

As there are few or no Painters nt x have no particular Manner; ſo 
few are qualified for Embelliſpment; fince every one ſtrives to excel in 
lomething, and to get a Name by a certain ander fulneſ; therein, ei- 
ther by Beautiful S extravagant Draperies, broad and ſunny 
Lights or round and dusky ones; which often ſpoil a Work inſtead of 
bettering it: Theſe they cannot forbear (their chief Talent lying in 
them) ho they frequently have a contrary Efef, when they are to 
adorn other Men's Works. We muſt alſo obſerve, that there are wo 
Sorts of By-ornaments ; the neceſſary, and the unneceſſary. The neceſſary 
are ſuch as appertain to the Matter, to wit, immoveable and fixed Orna. 
ments, The unneceſſary are the moveable ones, viz. Men, Beaſts, Birds, 
and the lite; which, with reſpe& to Landskips, cannot bè conſidered 
as neceffary, but only as tending to give the Pieces Life, that they may 
—_— but delight the Eye. ert zen mung 
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» To be more plain in this Point, we ſhall conſider, what a Painter 
ought to ohe ve and ſhun in the By-ornaments, © 1+ | 

1 ſay then, that tis very indecent to place à Woman alone, reſting 
near a Priapus ; much more, in the Company of Men, unleſs you would 
exhibit a Strumpet. Tis allo improper, that a Woman, well dreh, 
ſhould fit alone by a Way-fide, or in a Mood, or ſtand prattling with or- 
dinary People. Tis much more proper to make.a Man fitting, and a 
Woman paſſing by, than the Woman fitting and the Man paſſing by, or 
bolding Diſcourſe ; unleſs he be inquiring the Way. *Tis alſo much bet- 
ter, that a /itting Man ſhew the Way, than one who is paſſing along. If 
there be a Company of Men and Women, Jet not the Men be idle, and the 
Momen loaden; and, if à Woman be reſting by herſelf do not aſſign her 
a greater Burthen than-ſhe can conveniently carry alone, whether Bundles, 
Trunks or Veſſels. A Woman of Faſhion ſhould never travel alone thro 
Woods or Valleys, eſpecially if youthful, without the Company of, at leaſt, 
a Dars{el or Child. Shepherds and Shepherdeſſes, Husbandmen and fi. 
men, ſuit well together. Where there are no Sheep, a Shepherd or Pi. 
per, or Laſſes with Chaplets of Flowers, are jmproper-;. becauſe ſuch People 
are not ſent into the Field to prattle, but work; *tis better to inquire af- 
fer the Shepherd than the Sheep. Country: peoples Children are ſeldom 
ait hin- doors in the Summer-time, but generally abroad in the Field with 
gheir Parents; looking for Birds Neſts, gathering Wood or Flowers, 
digging Holes, making Garlands, and in other childiſh Actions. In mad 
Sacrifices or Country-feaſts and Merriments, no People of Faſhion fhou!l 
appear, without good Reaſon for ſo doing, or that they are Spectators 
and ſtand ſomewhat offs Aged People, eſpecially Men, ſhould not be ſcen; 
becauſe. they take no Delight in ſuch Recreations, _ | 

It is againſt Nature and Reaſon to an a doleſome Place for Mirth 
and Feaſting ; or, contrarily, one embelliſhed with Figures and Fountains, 
unleſs the Subject require it. By ſuch Diſtinctions as theſe we may know 
a good Maſter. | | | | | 

He is an happy Painter, who knows how to. adjuſt his By-ornaments 
to his. Landskip, and this to them; thereby making both remarkable: 
But he deſerves greater Commendation, if he govern all: Things by the 
Landskip. The Figures or By-works are certainly of no leſs Moment 
than the Landskip itſelf; yet he may be ſatisfied, if he continually en- 
deayour to make the one as good as the other. Such an. Artiſt is much 
preferable to others; for the frequent Uſe of Prints, or other Meu 
Works, is not the right Method to become a Maſter ; you rely too much 

on them: Not that I diſapprove of them; becaule they ognyey Me 
"2 _w_ | x Ideas, 
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Ideas, "and fir up the Mind (I muſt even acknowledge, that I ſhould 


have been inſufficient without their Aid) but you muſt get truly ſen- 
| ſible what Lengths you may go in the Theft, not to fall into the com- 
p mon Error, out of which 'tis difficult to extricate yourſelf. 
„ In treating of the immoveable By-ornaments, we muſt obſerve, that 
V nothing is more diſpleaſing in a Landskip, than always to ſee Houſes be- 
a hind, again/t the Offskip ; and, on the Sides, nothing but Trees and Hills, 
* or ſcarce ſo much as one Stone upon anotber : This Repetition muſt needs 
et- be diſagreeable; wherefore *tis no Wonder, that thoſe, who are igno- 
If rant of Architefure, avoid it as much as poſſible: But it is ſurprizing 
the to me, that many — — will not be acquainted with that 
ber Art; even rather never deſire to exhibit it (how beautiful ſoever) than 
les, to be at the Trouble of learning it: Or of following the Models of 
Ir others, which are ſo plentiful, and made for ſuch Purpoſes. A Point 
aft, ſo eaſily attainable, and giving a Piece ſo great a Decorum. I have 
72 been long ſtudying the Cauſe of it, and can find no other than a Want 
Pi- of Inclination and Knowledge of its Virtues and Value: Tis out of the 
-ople way to think that Landskips conſiſt only of Trees, Hills and green Fields, 
of: without Houſes ; or, if there be Buildings, Ruins or Triumphal Arches, 
[dom that then it is no more a Landskip ; ſince no one will take an Hiſtory in a 
with Landskip for a Lanadskip, or a Piece with Architecture and ſome Trees, 
vers, for a Landskip or. Hiſtory, but a Proſpect with Buildings. A Landskip, 
5 ſet off with an hundred ſmall 7 * will never paſs for a Figure- 
hold x But, without Figures or Houſes, it is like a Wilderneſs or for- 
l orn Country infected with the Plague, and where conſequently, no 
ſeen.; Houſes are ſtanding: It would indeed be a very proper Greenland- 
view. 
Mirtb 
Hains, _ _ — 
know | | 
FE CH AP. IV. Of immoveable Ornaments ; as Tombs, Houſes, &c. 
we H E Tombs, exhibited in Landskips, require particular Notice; 
nen as giving not only a ö Decorum, but allo a Probability to 
ally en the Places of their Situation; that they may not be contradictory 
- mach 10 Truth and Time. | 
4 Men's The moſt ſure Method is, when you introduce ſuch, a Piece of Stone- 
- much work, firſt to chuſe a proper Place for its ſtanding, where; it may be 
1 moſt conſpicuous to Paſſengers, in order to draw their Attention; where 
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fore they are made more or leſs ſumptuous and elegant, according to 
the Condition and Dignity of the Deceaſed, - or thoſe who cauſe them 
to be ſet up. They are commonly placed in. the Fields near high 
Roads; or, at the Entrance of a ſhady Grove, or elſe within it; yet in 
fuch a Manner as to be eaſily approached, and ſeen by thoſe who paſs 
- > If they be cody and finely adorned with Figures and other carv'd 

ork, they are uſually fortified againſt the Injuries of Time; fome 


= _ "— Arches, or * — ay — ave Moul-. 
ings ſu Columns; and topp'd with a Copper Vaſe placed be- 
— revs Children turning on Pivots. — holding Iron Clappers, with 
which, when moved by the Wind, they ſtrike on the Copper, and 
create a great Noiſe; their Motion was occaſioned by an. Hollowneſs 
in their Backs: And this was done, they ſay, to drive away Devils 
and evil Spirits, who, as they imagined,, continually haunted the 
Graves of the Dead. Some of theſe Tombs were encompaſſed with 
low cloſe Walls, to fence them againſt the North-wind. They were 
moſt Times placed on raiſed Ground or Hillocks, eſpecially in deſolate 
Countries; and we need not queſtion the Goodneſs of their Foundati- 
ons, tho* we often ſee them in Ruins or ſunk down; ſince nothing, tho 
ever ſo ſtrong, can reſiſt eating Time. It's not improbable, that about 
ſuch Places were 2 229 and, the more to draw the People, 
they ſometimes made Fountains near them: The Aſhes of the De- 
ceaſed were commonly repoſited in a certain Urn or Box. placed on the 
Top of the Tomb, or elſe in a Niche near it, elegantly carved, and in- 
ſcribed with hieroglyphic Letters or Characters. 

Thoſe Graves or Tombs were ſo adorned with Emblems and Figures, 
as always to make us ſenſible, whether they were ſacred to an Heroe, 
Philoſopher, Stateſman, Hluan Deity, or who elſe ; if we may credit 
the Remains, and ancient Writers. It would be too tedious to enume- 
rate all the Particulars touching theſe Tombs; and as thoſe Things 
ſerve only for By-ornaments to Painters, I think what I have ſaid is 
ſufficient, with the Addition of what concerns their Materials : Theſe 
were various, viz. Porphiry, Faſper,. all Sorts of Marble, red, black 
and white ; alſo Copper and other Metals; and ſometi mes ordinary Stone. 
We ſee often an Altar near them, whereon they uſed to offer to the 


Memories of the Deceaſed. 
of 
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Of Cottages and other By-ornaments. 


Cottages and Country-houſes are uſually low, having their _ 
Conveniency and Extent below; and as the Inhabitants poſſeſs but few 
Goods (no more than what will ſupply their Neceſſities) their Rooms 
are but few., Theſe Dwellings are plain and mean, moſtly built with 
Word or rommon Stone : They have neither Order, Diſpoſition or Di- 
on. They ſometimes wattle them with a //eaving of Reeds and 
Ruſhes, clayed over. The Roofs are thatch/d, and not much window'd; 
commonly dark within, and ſmeared without with a light Colour, Red, 
White or Grey, that they may be ſeen at a great Diſtance. Theſe 
Houſes have often Vells or Water-troughs near them, or elſe Fountains 
or Ciſterns hollow'd out of a Tree, or made of Stone. The Fountains 
are mean and artloſs; but near the Town, they are ſumptuous, and 
e adorned with Statues and other Ornaments. We alſo 
find Vaſes or elegant Pots with Baſs-reliefs, ſtanding on high Pedęſtals, 


> above Reach, to preſerve them from Damage. Sometimes they are a 
0 little decayed and broken, or ruined by Time and Meatber; as allo by 
ut the Barbarity of Soldiers; as may be perceived in the Fragments of 
e, Columns lying up and down in the Roads. on near them; likewiſe Pieces 
=p of Frizes with Baſs-reliefs; and beautiful Cornices, the Remains where- 
he of, and their Baſements are till ſtanding. We ſee allo, about the Place, 
* Pieces of broken C ole(ſes ; ſome half within Ground, others Hing tum- 
ed into a Moraſs. And; in the Woods appear Stone-lions and Lioneſſes, 
res, r ing on Pedeſtals, and [pouting Water out of their Mouths.. On Hand- 
-0e, rails they uſed anciently to place Sphinxes, if their Meanings did not 
dit allude to the Secret of Sciences; for then they commonly ſupported.Co- 
me- lung, Pyramids and Tombs. They uſed frequently, as tis ſtill-ſome- 
ings times the Cuſtom, to raiſe Heaps of Stones bearing Inſcriptions and 
4 15. Characters. They likewiſe ſet up Poſts for Guides, or Figures: for the 
neſe me Vie; __— in winding and croſs Ways; where we often ſee 
lack Jer ms at the Ends of Roads or Lanes, to advertiſe 'Travellers of Dan- 
tone.. e in caſe a Morals, Water or other Stoppage ſhould croſs the Way. 
the 5 the Word (Term) takes its Origin, Caring, Bound or Li- 
o 


hole Terms are like a reverſed Pyramid; ſquare, with a gaping 
cad on Top, generally of Copper or other Metal; in the Mouth of which: 
© Wind by its Play made a great Noiſe.. All theſe Things have a 
we Decorum, and give a Piece uncommon Grandeur, if well placed, 
d ſuitably adjuſted ; eſpecially in Landskips. To conclude this Chap- 
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ter, I adviſe the Artiſt not to uſe theſe Ornaments too profuſely; nor re. 
peat them without ſome Diverſity, becauſe otherwiſe he will prove cloy- 
ing, to his little Honour or Adyantage. 


— 


CHAP. V. Of beautiful Colouring in Landskips. 


F any thing charm the Sight, I think tis the beautiful Green of 
1 Trees. How do we long for the lovely Spring! Is any thing more 

refreſhing to the Eye than the firſt Greens of that Seaſon? Spirits 
and Diverſions ſeem then to revive in all Creatures. If a real Proſpet 
have ſuch Effect, that of an artful and agreeable Landskip has not 
much leſs, wherein the bright Green and other delightful Colours 
ſhine. 

But, tho? it is not. probable, that a Landskip painted intirely Green 
ſhould pleaſe more than one in foul and Grey-green Colours, yet we 
ought not to uſe Verdegreaſe to fetch out a fine Green; ſince, tho? it be 
the moſt beautiful, yet is not the moſt pleaſing to the Eye; and moreo- 
ver, very fading and changing. 

It is nevertheleſs to: be lamented, that Men who pretend to great 
Skill in painting Landskips, intirely baniſh beautiful Green out of 
their Works, and introduce, in its Place, Black, Yellow and other 
ſuch Colours. | | 
It's true, that Plants and Herbs differ as well in their Natures and 
Qualities as Shapes and Colours; that ſome are of a beautiful Green; 
others, Blue; ſome, Yellow or Ruſſet; others, Grey; ſome, of a fenny; 
others, of a watry Colour; nevertheleſs Art teaches us not to imitate 
the faded and mean, but what is moſt charming and agreeable. In the 
Diverſity aforeſaid we ſee the abiect and the mean, and the beautiful aul 
moſt beautiful. 

If now it be faid, that the Artiſt ought to exhibit every thing that 
is beautiful, as well as the contrary, and that he only apes Nature; | 
allow it; but then he muſt be an Imitator of well-formed Nature, and 
elegantly paint her moſt perfe Parts. 

| But by my Poſition, that beautiful Green is beſt and moſt charminzM th, 
in a Landskip, let me not favour the perverſe Opinions of ſome, th »: 
Colours cannot be too beautiful, either in Hiſtory or Landskip, tho fro 
they exceeded Nature itſelf (of this I have largely ſpoken in the Chap 


ter of the Harmony and placing of Colours) for at that Rate, how © 
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one Colour ſet off another ? What | 
junction of Colours, when, as in Try Rik 2 or Con- 
with the low? How can Gold be ſet off by Gold; or oc ono 
_— Were all Things compoſed of thoſe two * fe Pow * 
ichneſs would not be apparent. The Proverb ſays Vo Di. 
ademata Cunæ. That is s, Tenues ornant Di- 
The Gold of Crowns may boaſ? its nati 
But meaner Objects bri — 1 1 


Many Painters have err'd in this Particul 
Ps 5 : articular; of whi 
_ Infance A certain Artiſt had once painted TC Landdkig = ha 
the - and ſecond Grounds, and every chin belonging to them NS 
ary. 8 and natural; but on the third Ground all was MN 
— ow _— laſt S beign he had placed a Man in a be 
rment, as bright as if he had been h nd 
He was told, that thoſe two Things r 
, were unnatural ; 
mean, a foul and muddy Green and 5 beautiful a Blue Crab; Ro 0 b 
wr" Px the Man was walking in the Sun) painted as b "oh 
— _— 2 3 in the Light, tho? the Light ſhould have 
re broke. But the main Error lay, in break: . 
7 * we _— 2 7 at . . down the gene B 
5 he ſame Diſtance. This Exampl - ſuffice 
that the Parts ought not to be brok ee 
412 roken or fouled fo /uddenly, tho? we 
y, in order to make the foremoſt Parts 1 
3 ſtrong. Nature ſhews no ſuch ſudden Alteration . "I 
er ſuch Iiſtineſs in Sun-ſhine. e 


— 
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CHAP. VI. Of the leafng of Trees. 


AN Y Painters find the leafing of T 
ainters nn | rees an hard Task. 
. 
their Leafing commonl n ite: By which means 
15 y becomes ſet and ſtiff, and a/ways ö 
al —— that we cannot diſtinguiſh, in their or add 2 
5 1 N _ or the Oak from the Linden. 5 
e inſtructs us to know them from afar, by their different Co- 


] . 
ours as well as by their Growths and Shapes; wherefore, to proceed 


regu- 


regularly and gain Eminence, in this Study, you ought exactly to 
obſerve the Life, and the ſeveral Sorts of Green and . ſeen at 4 
Distance, whether they are cloſe and maſſy, or thin leaved and branched, 
and whether they hang in Cluſters, or uniformly on their Boughs, Mind 
nicely the Difference of their Colours in their ſeveral Kinds, as well 
while growing, as in Perfection and Decay. Allo the Sizes of their 
Bodies, ſhort or long; and whether they grow rait or crooked, in dry 
or watry Places. | 
| Another difficult Point, but which cauſes the greateſt Decorum, is 
the Roundneſs or Relief of the Trees: A good Method for effecting 
this, is, to obſerve how large the Spread of the Tree is; ſuppoſe it 30 
or 40 Feet. The upper Roundneſs or Near-lide mult have the /tronge} 
Light and Shade; diminiſhing gradually every 5 or 6 Feet; and the 
Extremities to melt into the Sky or other By-work, tho' the Light ſhould 
happen to fall, into the Piece from a Ade; for the more the Ligbt 
approaches you, the /fronger it touches: And if, on that Occaſion, you 
light and heighten the utmoſt Edges, it can add nothing to the Relief; 
becauſe the Light rounds off too ſuddenly; and having once painted 
it too ſtrong, you cannot help it by glazing, without muddling; ſince 
it will always appear diſtin from the other Parts as well in Colour as 
Neatnefs. | | 
There is alſo as great a Difference between the Bodies of Trees as 
their Leaves; ſome are more beautiful and Painter-like than others; 
| theſe again more ſtrait and found; thoſe differing in Colour from o- 
thers, Sc. But a chief Regard is, not to place Ah or Linden-leaves on 
Oaken Bodies, nor thoſe of the Willow upon Elm; for each Stem muſt 
produce its own Leaves; tho? this Conduct be not heeded by many. 
You ought alſo not to put young and beautiful Leaves upon an old 
Stem; for the former is like ſetting a Man's Head on a Monkey“ 
Carcaſs, and the latter like patching a Child's Face upon an old and 
decayed Man's Body. 
Me likewiſe often ſee, in Common-/ight-Landskips, the Leafing lie 
very ſharp and edgy againſt the Sky: whereas Nature teaches, that even 
the Leaves of the foremo/? Trees unit with the Sky on their Extremi- 
ties, and appear dull againſt it; and in the Mp ſtill more dubious. 
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CHAP. VII. Of the placing and fellowing of Landskips. | 


FIND nothing more diſadvantageous and irkſome to a Painter, 
than to wed himſelf to one Manner of Repreſentation : Nature her- 
ſelf and the following Precepts will ſhew the Error of it. 

Firſt, with reſpect to the ſeveral Places where the Pictures are to be 
hung; for I hope no one will argue, that a Piece ſuits any Place; and 
without a Variety in the Manner of a Maſter, I cannot judge whether 
he be a true one, or how rich his Thoughts are. 2 

Secondly, Becauſe the Artiſt ought, in his Ordonnances, to comply 
with the 5 of the Proprietor, as far as Reaſon and the Rules of 
Art and Decorum permit. | | 

As to the firſt, common Nature ſhews him his Error. Do we not behold 
Sun-ſhine and fine Weather with greater Pleaſure and Attention after a 
Storm? And can it have a leſs Effect on our Senſes in a Picture? There's 
even no Country ſo deſpicable, but in leſs than nine Miles Diſtance it 
will exhibit a new Proſpect. How can it diſpleaſe a Painter ſometimes 
to repreſent ory and then calm and delightful Sun-ſhine ? 
Since the great Unlikenels cauſes Variety, and this charms the Eye. 
Now, we ee a ſhady Grove; then, a Wilderneſs; next, a repoſed 
Landskip, c. Great Water-falls, huge Oaks, Rocks and the like 
Objects, well handled, look alſo very pleaſing in a Room. Thus we 
might, as I may ſay, ſhew the World in Epitome, and behold it at one 

iew. 

If a Painter always follow one Manner, how often will he expoſe 
his Weakneſs and Incapacity ? If it be Sun-ſhine, what Places will he 
find to ſuit all his Pictures? Can he place them always in the Sun, in 


order to ſhew their Naturalneſs? but granting the Work to be placed 
in ſuch a Light, another Unhappineſs will fill attend it; for the Sun- 


light will fall into the Picture from a Side, and the real Sun-ſhine will 
come upon it fronting. | 

From which Premiſes *tis apparent, that the common Light is not 
only neceſſary, but always the moſt adyantageous for Chamber- 
Pieces. 

A good Painter ought to be prudent in the Diſpoſition and Choice 
of his Work, carefully obſerving the Nature of the Place, that his 
Art may not disjoin, but aid the 1 making his Landskips 
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Figures of equal Magnitude, and 
And as for the Thoughts or De/gn, the more different they are, the 


in well-fellowing a Picture. 
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(in order to Jook like Nature) the further they are from the Light of the 
Room, ſo much lighter than thoſe which are near it; for-otherwile, they 
will look but like Pictures. | 

The ſecond Conſideration (which is a great Addition to Ornament) 
reſpects the fellowing or matching the Pictures well; and tho* Matching- 
pieces be very well known, yet many People entertain wrong Notions 
about them. Their Opinions, touching what is neceſſary in a Fxllouing- 
picture, are various: But they generally agree, that it conſiſts of an 
Uniformity of Conception and Diſpoſition of Objects, Colour and 
Light: To which, ſome add, that if one Landskip be a flat Country, 
the other ought to be the ſame; if one be rocky, the other ought to 
be ſo too: In ſhort, they muſt be fo much alike, that, on coming to- 
gether, the one ſeems to be an Impreſſion of the other; in both, e- 
qual Sky, equal By-ornaments, equal Filling ; nay, fo very equal, tha: 
there muſt not be a white Speck in the one, but the other mult have 


it allo. | 
My Belief is, that theſe Niceties are owing to the Wilfulneſs of 


Artiſts, and that, in a Matching picture, nothing more is requilite, than 
an equal Point of Sight and Uniformity in the Figures, when it muſt 
Hang at a like Height with the other : He who would join the reſt of 
the Particulars, ſeeks the fifth Wheel on a Waggon; for why, after 
FAatisfying my Curioſity in 2 a ſolitary Wilderneſs, ſhould I not 
enjoy the Pleaſure of a —_ lai 


n? Or a woody Landskip in Op- 


ition to an 1 ater- view and a delightful Proſpect? I think 


the Word. (Fellows) ſufficiently implies, that they are two Pictures 


of equal Size, alike framed, receiving the /ame Light, whether they 


hang above or next each other, =_ alike filled with Work, and the 
Vening towards the Point of Sight. 


more agreeable; and the better ſhewing the Richneſs of the Maſter's 


Fancy. In a Word; a Lanaskip ſuits beſt with a Landskip, and Ar- 


chitecture with Architecture; and more. is not, in my Opinion, required. 
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) . CHAP. VIII. Of the Lights in a Landskip. 

C A LTHO we have largely treated of the Lights in the prece- 
7 | A ding Book, yet I find myſelf obligated to ſay ſomewhat about 
Al it, with reſpeft to Landskips ; eſpecially Front-lights in Pieces 
id which face Windows: This Point puzzles many Painters; -and not 
y. without Cauſe, ſince tis a critical Proof of their Capacities. 

to The chief Reaſon of this is, that Artiſts will not venture to under- 
mY take any think that 1s unprecedented ; and no one has Courage enough 
0 to ſet the Example. They plead a main Difficulty ariſing from hence; 


* namely, that, having a Front- light, they cannot make Shades on the 
Ground or Objects, but muſt find their Effects going off and Force on- 


is ly by the darke/t Touches: As if the — Clouds did not cauſe large 
of Ground-ſhades ; which daily Experience ſhews they do. In the next 
An Place, theſe Men tacitely confeſs their Ignorance of the Force and Har- 
5100 mony of Colours, in chuſing dark Objects againſt 7 — ones, and the 
of - contrary ; for, placing againſt an Offskip of green Trees, light-colour- 
fter ed Objects, ſuch as White, Roſe-colour, light and ftrong Yellow, and 
not the like, you have #0 need of large Shades. Would you make Ob- 
Op- Jects _ a light-coloured — let them be of dark Colours; 
ink or, a Vaſe of a warm and brown Colour, and againſt it, a lighter Ob- 
ures ject again; and againſt the Offskip the foremoſt Work, is made ſtrong 
hey by the Diminution of the Tints; ſince all that goes back or retires be- 
the comes darker and more dusky; as the Shades, on the contrary, grow 
wht. fainter and weaker the further they are off. Again, the Grounds 
the themſelves can afford us great — * one may be light Yellow, ano- 
Rer's ther Green, another bluiſh, according to their Qualities, as we ſhall 
Ar further ſhew. | 
wired: As to the Figures, _ may have a ſufficient and natural Side: bade 
: for ſetting them off; for thoſe, which are on the Side of the Piece, 
which moſt / away from the Light, will receive much more Shade 
than the middle ones; as allo a Ground-ſhade ; becauſe they go ſo much 
jc" agen the Point of Sight, and the further, the more. | 
Wo | e conceive alſo, that if any Houſes or other upright Works running 


towards the Point of Sight were placed quite on the Side, the one high 
and the other low, as here, a Grotto with a Viſto, there again ſome- 
thing elſe with ruſticated Stone, or Balluſtrades, c. and before them 
Nen 2 a Water, 
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a Water, along the Extremity of which, ſome Vaſes or Figures were 
ſtanding on Pedeſtals ; theſe Objects, I ſay, altho* they had no perfect 
Shade, yet, with. reſpe& to the Light, would ſuffice; and moreover, 
throw Ground-ſhades againſt each other: Which would give the whole 
Work a great Decorum and * 3 | 
If it be objected, that this Management would cauſe too great a 
Force on the Objects without the Piece; and make it look empty in the 
middle, and the Eye of courſe be drawn too much to the Side; more- 
over, the two Corners of the Piece would then be too confining : 1 anſwer, 
that, if the Ordonnance be diſpoſed on ſuch a Ground as aforeſaid, 
and the Colours well choſen and ordered, the large Light in the middle 
will be found the /tronge/?, and the Side-work more cloſe and compact; 
and by ordering ſome Pedeſtals with Vaſes, here and there, againſt the 
— 7 and broad Shades of the Buildings, they would produce a fine 
3 
Many dare not introduce any Ground - ſhades on the Fore- ground, in 
ſuch a fronting. Light, in order to break a Ittle that large Light, and 
make it go off? alledging, that the Wall covers it, and thinking, that no 
more Ground-ſhade can . ſeen on the Ground than that of the Wall: 
But theſe Men are much miitaken ; they ſtand and behold the Place, but 
do not conſider what is built over their Heads; what high Stories, and 
what large Ground-ſhades thoſe Things ought to cauſe on the Eore-ground 
going off, which they mult imagine to be ſeen without Doors above the 
Opening of the Piece; for, tho? it ſtand againſt a plain Wall, yet it 
artfully repreſents an intire open Pannel in the Room, the Light where- 
of falls direQly into it. | | 
Jo be the better underſtood in what I mean by (Objects without the 
3 or Out-works) I add the following 42 — in Plate 
In the Part A place a Point of Sight B, and draw from it two viſual 
Lines C and D: Now all that is without thoſe Lines, is without the 
Piece E, and called Out-works, and may be ſuppoſed to repreſent a con- 
tinued Stone- work united and joined to the Wall F, whereby Shades 


Nie 3 and Ground - ſhades fall on the Ground; and all above it being Sky, 


you can, as is faid, thew the Height of the Houſe or Chimneys, by 
Ground. ſpades falling into the Picture. A 

Fiere it may be asked, whether the Figures in the middle (which on 
this Occaſion make the e Light) ought not to be altogether, or 
always the major Part of them, in the Shade? To which I anſwer, that 
the Height or Lowneſs of the Houſe muſt govern in that Point; for, it Us 
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be high, the Ground-ſhade will be longer; if low- roof d, neither ſo 
long nor broad. | | 
his Method, ſo far as it relates to Froxting-pieces, is as well founded 
as helpful, and, tho? never practiſed, tis however not to be rejected: 
But no body will lead the Way, without ſeeing the Examples of others. 
And yet, every Day, as we walk in Sun-ſhine, we may make this Obſer- 
vation in Nature; the Sun ſhews us Examples enough. Moreover, tis 
natural in viewing Things, rather to have the Sun behind than in our 
Faces, and yet many repreſent the Sun-light behind in the Picture, and 
not one does it fronting ;. as having no Knowledge of the Natures and 
Effects of Colours, nor of making Lightneſs and Darkneſs againſt pro- 
er Grounds, and, conſequently, do not underſtand due „ Tang : 
Pourtrait and Baſs-releif-Painters dare venture to do it, and find ſo much 
Advantage in it, as thereby beſt to deceive the Eye; to their great 
Honour. | 

If the Artiſt think he can apprehend me better by an Example, I 
will freely give him one. See Plate LI. aforeſaid. 

[ place then, on the right Side of the Piece, a Row of Houſes run- 
ning towards the Point of Sight. The firſt is ſquare, with a Step into 
the Door-way ; the Door is half hidden behind the Frame of the Piece, 
and ornamented with two Pedeſtals with Sphinxes, Two or three Feet 
over the Door is a ſmall Moulding which ſupports the Roof. Near this 
Building ſtands another, riſing ſomewhat 4 ; the Side -walling 
ED is plain, and in Front are a Door and Window. On each Side 
of the Entrance ſtands a Pillar ſupporting the Entablature, and there- 
on is a Compals-ſpandrel. Next this, are ſeen Rails running up to an- 
other Houſe, which is higher than. the fi, and lower than the ſe- 
cond. Ten or twelve Feet further off ſtands an high Mull, running croſs 
the Piece; and in this Wall, on the left Side of the Point of Sight, is 
a large open Gate-way, thro' which we ſee the Offskip. Above this 
Gate, on the right Side, appear the Tops of ſome large and high Trees, 
which fill the Sky. In the middle of the Piece, we exhibit an octan- 
gular Stone, ny againſt the Front- cant, a Water-trough. This Stone 
is about 8 or 10 Feet high, and has, on Top, a Ball. On the left Side, 
without the Piece, ſtand ſome Trees running towards the Point of Sight. 

Now, obſerve the Light (which, as has been intimated, falls into 
the Piece fronting ) and what Ground-ſhades the Objefts give each other, 
and their Courſe with Reſpect to the Sun's Height. 

He now, who underſtands. Perſpective, may eaſily gueſs, what Shades 
ſuch Objects will give on the Ground, how large and long they = 
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be, on what they will fall, acroſs, and runing towards che Point of 
Sight: Likewiſe, how much this Front-light will exceed a Side-one, 
in Brighmeſ as well as Colours. All Things parallel with" the Horigon 
are intirely lighted by the Sun; and contrarily, thoſe which are parall:] 
with the viſual Lines, are dark and without his Reach, and fo each. 
limited, that the leaſt Projefture, even of an Inch or a Strome Breadth 
will receive Light; as the Example ſhews. "_ TT 

As for the Set- or Harmony, no one will doubt whether it is les 
to be found in a fronting Sun-ſhine than a ſide one ; for, what is wanting 
in Shade the Colours and Tints will doubly ſupply. 

This Sort of Light, how odd ſoever it may ſeem to thoſe who never 
tried it, nevertheleſs affords many beautiful and advantageous Accidents 
very pleaſing to the Eye; but I muſt obſerve, that the wider and larger 
the Piece is, the more charming it becomes, than in a narrow and high 
one; becauſe, the more the Obyetts approach the Point of Sight, the leſs 
Shade they give, and the further they go fidewiſe from it, the broader 
are the Shades. | 

I did not propoſe to ſay any Thing further about the Lights and their 
Qualities ; but in the Courſe of Writing, ſomething of Moment touch- 
ing them ſtill occurs to my Thoughts, which I think worthy of Ob- 
ſervation, as being ſo uncommon, that I doubt whether any Inftance has 
been before given of it; it is touching the Air or common Light falling 
from on high thro* an Opening into a round and cloſe Temple, or any Place 
of Retirement, rocky Repoſitory for the Dead, Sc. I ppoſe the Open- 
ing as the Deſign will permit. Now we have formerly ſhewed, that 
common Light, contrary to that of the Sun, illuminates the Object, 
with widening Rays; wherefore, all Things, going away from the 
Center of the round Temple, have longer and narrower Ground-ſhades ; 
as the nearer the ſaid Center, the ſhorter ; even ſo much, as if, ſtandin 
Juſt under or upon that Center, they give not any Ground-ſhade at all, 
except under Foot. On the contrary, it will be found, that ſuch Ob- 
jects receive ſtronger Light from on high than thoſe which go off ſide- 
wiſe, and the further they go off, ſtill the leſs: Yet we perceive the 
contrary in the Reflexions from the Ground. The more the Objects ap- 
proach the Center, the lighter they are in Reflexions, be the Ground 
even White, or Blue, Red or Yellow, Light or Dark. 

As for the Courſe of the Ground - ſtades of the Objects, let them ſtand 
where they will on the aforeſaid Plan or Ground, they flow from the 


Center or middle Point directly under the Light. 
CHAP. 


- 


Chap. 9. 


Of Landskips. 


CHAP. IX. Of Landsips in a ſmall Compaſs. 


E have formerly aſſerted, that Repreſentations in a ſmall Com- 

pals are neceſſary as a general Rule for all Choices; which we 

ſhall exemplify in Landskips on almoſt the fame Baſis as that of 
Hiſtory ; to wit, that there is a Difference between a Landskip ina ſmall 
Compals, and the contrary ;. and that the former is much more artful” 


and troubleſome than the latter, tho” — 
which, we ſhall ſubjoin the Requiſites nece 


make each in its Kind equally good; together with a Remark touch- 


ing the By-ornaments, 


As to Landskips in general, they are, as we have ſhewed, in the ſame 
Caſe as Hiſtories ; to wit, that a large Ordonnance in a ſmall Compats, 
carries more Art, ann, > Eſteem than the contrary ; becauſe 

ork, and a more plain and di 
preſſion of their Qualities ; which in ſmall Objects, in a large Com- 
pals, is not ſo-nicely requiſite ; for the nearer we approach the Objects, 
the more ſenſible they become. As in Hi/tories, Variety of Thoughts: 
and Objects occur (for compoſing Ordonnances, either ſmall or large, 
with 2, 6, 20, 50, even an 100 Figures) in Palaces, Halls, Galleries, 
Towns, Villages, in the Field and Woods, Sc. So in Landskip offer 
an Infinity of Objects for making fine Views, both in ſmall and large 
Compaſs, ſuch as Woods, Plains, Rocks, Wilderneſſes, common: 
Roads, Buildings, Fountains and Statues, ſolitary Places with Tombs 

rts, Caſcades or Water-falls, in order naturall 
exhibit therein. all Sorts of Occurrences, the heroic and paſto 
well as the ſaty ric, mournful, joyful and merry. And tho” we could 


the Objects require more 


and Grottos, Sea- 


order all the aforeſaid Particu 


ved, never ſatisfy — 


they be 


come to us more 


vnn. 


rs into one Piece, yet they cannot pro- 
duce ſuch an Effect, in reference to Art, as each ſingly will do; it be- 


ing certain, that Things ſeen from afar, as we have formerly obſer- 

ſo well as thoſe which are near; whereby 
ſtinct, as well in their Exiſtence and Form 
as Colour. We know, that the more the Objects diminiſh and go 
off from us, the more they abate of their Littleneſſes, not only in their 
Superficies, but alſo in their Out- lines and Swa ys. 


of Holes and Knots, appears ſmooth and eyen 


leſs Circumſtances: To 
ary to both, in order to 


iſtinct Ex- 


A Tree's Body full 
at a. Diſtance; even 


do 
a8 


the 
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the crooked will ſeem almoſt ſtreight, and the whole Leafing as one 
It's true, that a large and conciſe Landskip does not give general 
Satisfaction; yet we know, that an Aſſembly of few (But P eople of 
Judgment) will never break up without doing Buſineſs; when, con- 
Zune, a Meeting of the Vulgar ſeldom does any thing without Con- 
fuſion. It's the ſame in Muſick, with many. Voices; they make a 
great Noiſe, but never affect the Senſes like the nge Voice of a fine 
— accompanied with the Baſſo continuo; which intirely charms 
us, make us ſigh, even ſometimes ſhed Tears and this is only cauſed 
1. By the Force which lies in a Solo, ſupported by the Baſs. 2. By 
the Diſtinctneſs of the Words ſweetly utter'd; and laſtly, by their 
Senſe or Paſſion: All which is not to be found in a great Concert; 
becauſe we cannot underſtand the Words, much leſs the Senſe, but 
fix our Attention on the general Harmony only. It is true, a great 
Performance of Muſick will pleaſe common Senſe, but an artful o/ 
is for People of Judgment; the former does, in ſome meaſure, af- 
fect the Body, but the latter touches the Soul,” and leaves laſting Im- 
reſſions. | 

8 The principal Difference between ſmall and great Landskips lies in 
the Point of Sight. In the Great in a ſmall Compaſs, the Horizon is 
commonly ſomewhat low, and in the Small in a large Compaſs, high: 
In one is a high Ground, in the other a Valley; the one is a natural 
Repreſentation, and the other looks like a Map : The one keeps a good 
Decorum, let it hang ever ſo high, and every thing looks upright ; in the 
other all things ſeem to be tumbling; and it appears well no longer than 
while on the Eaſel. In a great Landskip in a ſmall Compatis all is 
ſeen plain and diſtin ; at leaſt one Part, according as the Choice is; 
in the ſmall in a large Compaſs we can perceive nothing perfectly but 
the General; partly, — the great Light creates 9 and 
partly, re the Piece is viewed at a great Diſtance, as hanging 
commonly above other 1 Tis even a certain Maxim, that as 
Pictures never hang below the Eye, unleſs in an Auction; ſo a Land- 
skip with an high Horizon, mult always needs be falſe. I leave the 
contrary. to any one's Judgment, how much more Decorum and Advan- 
tage it has, when of ſuch an Extent as to be placed high or low, even 
up to the Cieling, without Fear of being hung below the Eye, when 
the other muſt find it's Comfort under its ſet Height, without Ho 

of ever gaining its Decorum, unleſs by coming caſually on the Ealel 


” After 
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After having ſhewn, that a great Land itip in a ſmall Compaſs, 

with a low Horizon, can bear 2 above the B and bob e 

coming; and that a /mall one in a large Compaſs, becauſe of the 

high Horizon, loſes its true Quality, to the Detriment of the Paint- 

er; we conclude, that there is no better Method to be uſed with a 

Landskip of large Extent, in order to make it becoming and natural, 

| than to ſet, as aforeſaid, the Horizon ſomewhat lower; ſince ſuch 
Pieces are always placed above, I may ſay far above, the Eye. 

But here, chap, a Difficulty may be ſtarted ; namely, that if the 
Horizon be ſet ſo low, the Sky will over-power the Principals of the 
Picture: But in Anſwer, let me ask, whether the Sky is to be look- 
ed on as an uſeleſs Patch? Does not the Sky moſt adorn and invigo- 
rate a Landskip, and make it look agreeable? Muſt we ſuppoſe the 


is nothing to be ſeen in the Sky. —-— But is a beautiful Sky ſuch a 
Trifle, and ſo eaſily to be painted? Is it not more artful to repreſent 
thin driving Clouds than a flat Ground, here and there an Hill or Plaſh 
of Water, Graſs or Herbs? A beautiful Sky is a Proof of a good 
Maſter 3 but if it ſeem too large, we have an Help for that: Make 


s in the Fore· ground ſomewhat large, and then a Tree or to, thick or thin- 
n 1s leay'd, will take up enough of the Superfluity, and break any thing 
oh! that is obſtructing. Likewiſe a Building may ſerve, either fronting, 
ural or in Profile; or, inſtead of it, a Pyramid or Obelisk: Theſe, not to 


be flung into the Offskip, according to uſual Practice, but brought on 
the Fore-ground great and /irong ; letting the Tops of thoſe Objects ad- 
vance high, in order to i, and thereby, as I have ſaid, in ſome mea- 
ſure, here and there to break the Sky. But, here it may be again ob- 
jected, that ſuch large Trees would not look fine, becauſe their Leaf- 
ing cannot be ſeen: But is the Leafing of a Tree of more Value than 
the * a beautiful Building, Pyramid, or any ſuch uncommon Ob- 
jet? Muſt theſe give place, and be left out for the fake of a Tree? 
Would it not look wonderful, and be a great Pity, that one in an hun- 
dred ſhould loſe its Leating ? Let one, two, or more Boughs ſhoot forth; 
there are enough without them. I ſay then, that, by this means, the 
Sy will be | ſufficiently filled; and the Difficulty removed. And now 
the Sky is moderated, and the greateſt Force lies in the Landskip and 


broad and deep, with an Extent equal to my Wiſh; and the Horizon 
ſuch, as I need not fear the tumbling of the Objects. AS eee) 


Earth to excel the Heavens in Magnitude ? Ay, But, ay they, there 


By-ornaments ; the Fore- ground is elegantly embelliſhed ; the Mkip 
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When I ſpeak of Heng forwards, great Trees,” elevated Buildings, 
ern and large Figures He ſome may poſſibly ſay; 
hat then the Greund goes down behind, and riſes forwards; ſince they 
cannot reliſh any thing they are not uſed to, and which requires the 
Objects to be ſomewhat more finiſhed and _ than in their common 
Way: But altho' I. have thus ſhewed the Preference of one Manner of 
Painting before the other, yet I do not preſcribe it as a Law to be al- 
ways followed. My Deſign is only to illuſtrate what is fine in the one 


above the other. 


——_—_— 3 


CA. x. Of painting Rooms with Landskips. 
T THINK this Point to be of Moment, and weighty enough to 


be conſidered with Attention; the rather, ſince ſome Painters often 
bhappen to ſee different Management with reſpect to the Rules for 
painting Halls, Parlours, &c. and therefore cannot reſolve on what is 
moſt ſuitable and advantageous for thoſe — — ; and when the 
are to perform ſomething therein, ſo many Difficulties ariſe, and chen 
Opinions ſomuch vary, that they are at a ſtand whether they ſhall re- 
preſent a Picture, or, a Painting in the Manner of Tapeſtry, or, Na- 
ture itſelf. | . 10 : 957 5 
As to the fir/t Sort, we muſt be ſenſible, that the Pictures, being 
all of a Size, and placed orderly, will be taken, by the Knowing, for 
abſtracted Paintings, having no Relation to the Room; according to the 
\ Notions of thoſe, who, being Maſters of a good Collection, are indif- 
ferent where their Pictures hang, whether againſt bare Walls or Hang- 
ings. As to the ſecond Sort, tis certain, that Paintings, made in the 
anner of Tapeſtries, will never be taken for real Tapeſtries, be their 
Borders ever ſo beautiful and elegant; and therefore have not the Ef- 
fect which the Maſter purpoſes. The third Sort, viz. to repreſent 
Nature, is certainly the beſt: For, what can be wanting, when the 
Work is natural, artful and proper to the Place? 
A Repreſentation of Tapeſtry is a lame Picture. And a Picture, 
not agreeing with Mature and the Place, is alſo deficient; wherefore 
a Maſter, who paints ſuch, is unpardonable; becauſe, inſtead of a- 
dorning the Room and preſerving its Architectonic Order, he at once 


ſpoils both. | 
I was 
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I vas one Time asked, whether any certain Rules, beſides the Light 
and Point of Sight, were neceſſary for Halli painting. I anſwered, that 


Compartition and Ornaments; and that, whether painted or feal, they 
muſt correſpond with the Door, Mantle- piece and Alcove, and the whole 
Work take its Proportion from one Order, that it may look proper, 
and make up one compact Body. Now, if a Wall were to be covered 
with a ſingle Picture, it muſt be handled in the Manner of an Hang- 
ing: But a Picture is ſomewhat more brittle than a Tapeſtry, and 
ſooner damaged by hanging ſo low. Chairs muſt not be ſet againſt 
it; if it get Hurt or Dents, they are not eaſily repaired ; a Surbaſe is 
much better; and beſides, the Wall is ſometimes ſo long, that it can- 


ſmall, it is better to divide the Wall, and to uſe more than one Point 
of Sight. | | | 


over, according to the Practice of ſome, with Trees, Hills, or Stone- 
work, as if it were not there: A very common Error, and which no 
Maſter will juſtify, unleſs he have a greater Eye to Profit, than the 
general Elegance of the Work. Wherefore *tis more adviſable to enrich 
the Door or Doors with fine Mouldings or Ornaments. If the Door 


12 Carving, will look magnificent: This, in order to fave Building char- 
8 ges, might alſo be repreſented on Cloth; yet ſome Artiſts, who are not 
| 


uſed to it, will not eaſily be induced to undertake it, but rather ſo 
much more Landskip ; tho' on due Conſideration, and for the ſake of 
Decorum and Naturalneſs, they had better call in the Aſſiſtance of an- 


but not in the middle, it will be proper, for obtaining Regularity, to 
order alſo one on the other Side ; unleſs it be eyen with the Wall, 


make ſomething, or other on its upper Part, ſuiting with the Land- 
Kip, ſuch as a Stone with Baß rehef either diſtant or near. I ſay, 
jou may do ſo; but for my Part, I ſhould not much like it: Where- 
fore my Opinion is, that two Doors are much better than none; and 
tho you might nevertheleſs incline to the laſt Propoſal, in order thus 
to have a larger Piece, yet tis inconſiſtent, ſince the Cieling+ muſt 
haye its Support according to its Compartment. Under each Sun- 


the Architecture ought to be obſerved throughout, as far as concerned the 


not well be ſeen at one View. Wherefore, when the Diſtance is too 


If now there be a Door in the middle, or on each Side, they ought. 
to be left free, tho' they are without Mouldings, and even with the 
Cloth; for the Room muſt have at leaſt one Paſſage: But not painted 


happen to come in the middle, a beautiful Frontiſpiece, adorned with 


" 
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other Hand for their Help. When now there happens to be a Door, - 


and the Moulding of the Surbaſe run croſs it; in which Caſe, you may 
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. for the Diſfcuky. of the loft and vighs Light, to-whidh the Side 
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mer ought to be ſomiething, either a Pilaſer or Term, or elſe the 
Piece muſt have à circular Head. But Rooms are ſeldom ſo ordered; 
perhaps, becauſe ſome Men love to engroſs all the Gain to themſelves, 
exclulive of the Aſſiſtance of others; and were fome permitted to do 
as they pleaſe, they would paint over every thing, with Flowers, Fruit 
or Hiſtory; an Architecture - painter, every where Mouldings. They 
may, even in Time, go ſuch Lengths, that could the Floor be paint- 
ed as well as the Cieling, we ſhould ſee, in every Stone, either a 
Flower-pot, Viſto, or an Hiſtory, as ſometimes we fee it in Iron- 
cheſts. | | 

I ſay then, that an Artiſt, tho'ꝰ the whole Work be undertaken by 


him only, muſt not introduce more of his particular Branch into it, 


than Reaſon and Decorum require; taking the Aſſiſtance of a Friend 


in fuch Parts, if there be any, as he has not ſtudied ; for _ re- 


freſhes the Eye. I think an Hall or Room, with one Sort of Pictures, 


like a Shop wherein are fold but one Sort of Goods. To give an [n- 
ſtance, let us ſuppoſe a Room, with a Side-wall, 30 Feet long, divid- 
ed into three Pannels; and the Surbaſe round the Room and the Pi- 
laſters between the Pannels, to be either of Painting or Wood, as I 


find it proper ; and over the Chimney I propoſe a Piece with Figures, I, 
tho? a Landskip-painter, undertake the whole Work; but, not being 
able to manage the Chimney-piece, deſire the Aſſiſtance of a Figure- 
painter; becaule a generous Painter, if he expect Praife and Honour, 


mult not ſo much regard his Gain as the Decorum of the Room; a Cloth 
of 5 or 6 Feet, more or leſs, in ſuch a grand Undertaking; is but a 


Trifle ; let another Hand get ſomething by it, if it tend but to the Or- 


nament of the Work. I order a Figure-piece over the —y be- 
cauſe *tis the principal Place of the Room; for, what Buſmeſs can 2 
Landskip have there, the Horizon whereof | ought to be without, nay, 
much lower than the Picture? Wherefore in ſo principal a Plate nothing 
would be. ſeen but Sky. [+57 4 | 

We are very ſenſible, that if, in fuch a Room, we repreſent Na- 
ture, we cannot introduce, into one Pannel, a Morning; into the fe 
cond, a Mid. day, and into the third, an Evening, nor uſe various Coun 
tries; all muſt have one and the ſame Air. We grant; that, were 
the Room comparted into four Pannels, we could exhibit the four 
Cardinal Points, or the four Seaſons, provided each Piece had a parti. 


cular Point of Sight. 


pieces muſt needs be ſubjeft, and the Light fulliag on the Wall 11 
| r 


Chap! 11. 
from the Windows, we have ſuffciently ſpoken of it, in the Book of 
Lights and Shades. | | 7 4577 R 


And now, if throughout, we ſee a continued or natural Landskip, the 
Air alike, and the Leafing of the Trees running rs one into the other, 
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when they are extenſive enough, I imagine the Painting muſt look well, 
and Nature and Art be fully ſatisfied. If I am not followed by every 
body, I am ſufficiently honoured by doing Juſtice to Art and the Cu- 
rious. | | n 
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CHAP. XE of ornamental Painting without - doors. | 


F TER having treated of Room-painting with Landskip, I 
think this the fitteſt Place to ſpeak of ornamental Painting with- 
outdoor. This Point: is very uſeful for two Reaſons ; firſt, be- 
cauſe by. certain Paintings, adapted to Places, we diſcover what Sort 
of Places they are, and what Uſes put to. Secondly, becauſe it will 
be of Service to Artiſts frequehtly concerned in painting Viſtos, Foli- 
age, and other Things without-doors, in leading them to further 
oughts. 1 3 . 
1 think it moſt proper to oruament Summer-houſes (which are at the 
Ends of Walks, and uſually benched) with Grottos, ſet f with Hi. 
gures and Fountaihs ; \'but?/ſballow' azxd $1e-ſummer- Houſes look beſt, with 
Baſs-reliefs of à darkiſh Colour. In Houſes of Pleaſure, for Drink- 
ing, Talk or other Amuſements, ſuit Grottos, .Fountams, Figures, Urns, 
and Vaſes. The Ends of Galleries become Architefonic Views, and 
the Piers between the Windows, Niches with Figures and. Baſs*reliefs, 
according to the, Thickneſs ,of the Wall. Ih Gateways, having Rooms 
on each Side, Figures and Baſs-reliefs ate proper; as alfo fine Archi- 
tefture, ſet off. with Terms and other ſuch Things: yet on the Sides 
and Sofitas of Wirdows ought to be Foliage ß. | 
But, to.retutn.to the Summer-bouſe-Panting,. we mult conſider, that 
as the Kinds a various, Io there ſuit to 1 particular Repreſenta- 
tidtis\qs e022 in Deſen as Colours, according to the different Lights. . 
If che Building be ſquare, and have the Opening in the middle, and 
the more. 3 ibit a Baſs-relief, the Light ought to be fronting z but 
if it, be — roated, the Light muſ? come more from below. Again, if 
this Buil ny be Meg, or the pening, Which 2 ves is Ligbe, 75 from 
the, Wall, it ought to be /ighted moſtly from the Reflexio# of the Ground; 
Jet, 
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yet, if the Opening be wide, the Light may proceed ſomeubat from 


the Side: But contrarily, when the Summer-houſe is \/ballow, or 
the Opening near, and one Part of the Painting is in the Light, and 
the other in Shade, its own natural Reflexion miſt be ſeen in the ſhad 
Bart, that tbe Work may look like a'real garved Baſs-relief: And, 
becauſe, nd Ienderneſs or Pleaſantneſs can be uſed in it, as bring 
it, Shades I think the, Parts there ought to be handled ; ſomewhat 
more large and ſlrong, I mean, with ſew Littleneſſes, in order to make 
them come out, and for preventing Confuſion, that at a further Di- 
ſtance the Work may look becoming. Thus much as to Light. 
The Colours in this Caſe, if well choſen and put together, add no 
ſmall Luſtre ; of theſe, I think the 7hree following Sorts the moſt pro- 
per, namely, Free-Pone; blue Stone and white Marble, by reaſon of the 
Greexs of the Building, which cover it, and commonly fade the 
Painting, and impart to it more or leſs of their Colour: Which, how- 
ever, looks lovely and ſweet, eſpecially upon the Hhite. The two o- 
thers, Blue and Fs ce-/tone,. may be uſed for By-works ; ſince Purple, Vi- 
olet or Red cannot have here a proper. Place, by reaſon of the di/: 
cordant Green, producing an inharmonious Mixture. But, if a clean 
Light fall on the Painting, without being ſhaded, then the three laſt 
named Colours appear well, as does allo a Fleſh-colour, and have, with 
the Green, a good Effect, as being, by means of it, improved: And 
the Green thereby becomes beautiful and lively; eſpecially when pla- 
ced between Blue-ſtone-Ornaments, which exery where unite with 
the. Green, and keep together. But in this Management let me be 
underſtood to ſuppoſe the Summer-houſe to be wide; where what has 
been ſaid is, on each Side, next the Opening without, painted on 
Boards, giving little or no Shade. NEE: © Snake 
In the Painting ought alſo. to be conſidered its Shape, whether cir- 
cular, ſquare,  oftangular, oval, or any other, which will beſt ſuit | 
there. 131 | | 

As for the Subjects or Deſigus, they muſt be governed by the Situ- 
ation of the Place. Flowers are ſacred to Flora; the, Spring, to Venus; 
Fruits, to Pomona ; Fines, to Bacchus; Herbs, to Æſculapius; Corn, 
to Ceres; Mujick, to Apollo, who is alſs the Parent of the Seaſons; 
Procreation, to Priapus; and e to Diana: From theſe Head 
2 5 be drawn Abundance of Matter for the Ornament of Summer- 
ues. Hy o* 
Now, to be more plain in what I have before aſſerted, I ſhall ex- 
e e ee tis) i 
4 | | or 
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For the one, I place Zephyrus and Flora in the middle of a ſquare 
or round Piece, as occaſion requires; theſe are both ſeen fronting, mu- 


tually embracing in a lovely Manner. He, fitting on her right 


Side, has his left Arm about her Neck, with his right Hand holding 
hers, which reſts on his Knee, and ſhe ſpeaking to him very friendly 
and lovingly, almoſt Mouth to Mouth. Her Head inclines over the 
right Shoulder. With her left Hand ſhe is taking up a Wreath out of 
a Basket of Flowers. Her Lap ſways to the left, and his to the right; 

and between them are fitting one or two Cupids twiſting a Garland 
about a flaming Torch. He is almoſt naked and winged, having a 
Trumpet lyin By him. She is airily and finely dreſt. 

The other Example conſiſts of three Figures, and exhibits Flora on 
the right Side, Pomona on the left, and Apollo in the middle, touching 
his Lyre, and fitting ſomewhat above the two others. Flora has a 
Cornu Copiæ full of Flowers, and Pomona's is filled with Fruits, and 

ſhe holding a Pruning-knife. Apollo fits fronting. Flora looks forward, 
»K with a Finger on her Mouth; and Pomona, as in Surprize, toſſes her 


3 Head backwards and ſideways. Theſe Goddeſſes ſit in Profile ' againſt 
6 each other. The By-ornaments, round about, conſiſt of Children or 
| Cupids. | | "7.20 
Hh buch Deſigns as theſe, eſpecially the former, are moſt proper in 
id Flower-gardens; but where there are mo/? Fruits, Pomona takes place. 
a. Here you muſt obſerve, that I order theſe two Compoſitions for Baſs- 
th reliefs, ſomewhat more than half ri/ing, and lighted fronting ; but when 
be the Light comes from a Side, they onght to be yery faint, or little re- 
5 lieved; as we ſhall further illuſtrate in the Book of Statuary, treating 
"= of the three Sorts of Baſs- reliefs. 


In Flower-gardens ſuit beſt diſtant Viſtos, or Groves; contrarily, in 


17 Walks with Trees, the Ornaments ſhould be Rivers, Sea-havens with 
ſuit Hills, Buildings, Rocks, and fuch like; as they are not ſhaded by Trees, 
. but receive a pure and open Light. Vet in Summer-houſes and Places for 
at Re?, which are ſomewhat ſhaded by the Greens, Viſtos are not proper, 
BP but rather Baſs-reliefs, conſiſting of one, two or three Grounds. ' 

* On the Courtyard Malls, between the Houſe and Garden, ſuit alſo 
25 faint Baſs-refieft of one or other of the colour'd Stones aforeſaid; like- 


wife Terms, Urns and Vafes with Greens, in caſe no natural ones be 


there; or elſe, Fountains, with their Water-falls. Againſt a green 
Hedge or Wall ſuit well circular Hollows, with Buſts in them, if alſo 
thereabout ſtand no natural ones. Theſe Buſts may be painted of white 
or hight Red Marble, or other ligbt- coloured Stone. Ty 
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by another, and by Art to make them work their Effects. 
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The Places before-mentioned are the principal and moſt common, 
but, ſeldom. happen to be together; yet if they ſhould, the Methods 
aforeſaid will be of ule, and you may enrich your Thoughts by their 
means; ſince they are laid down as well for Hints as Examples: And 
if you alſo conſult the fine Deſigns of le Potre, you will never be at 
a ſtand, But, the better to aid the Conceptions of. a young Maſter, 
J willingly ſubjoin another Ordonnance of my own Invention, as 
follows. . | 
I place Yexus in the middle of the Piece, fitting quite naked between 
Pomona and Flora; this latter ſtands on her right Side, crowning her 
with a Chaplet of Flowers; and Pomona, on her left, offers her a 
Branch of Peaches; which Fenus, receives; with her left Hand, who, 
fitting high and almoſt ſtrait, maintains a fine Air and charming De- 
portment; and thus by her Trphag affording an agreeable Har- 
mony of Beauty, Smell and Taſte, (for here, Beauty implies Sight) 
and if. the Place be higher than broad, you may join Apollo to their 
Company, ſomewhat, oft and fainter, fitting playing on a Cloud; and 
thus you may, in the moſt proper Manner, ; exhibit the five Senſes, 
However, Apollo is not, ſo 1 neceſſary here, ſince Venus, or 
Beauty, alſo implies Harmony; but I bring in Pomona, becauſe Fruits 
and 3 generally go together; for Flowers grow and appear all 
the Vear round, as well as the Fruits in Summer and Autumn. There 
are alſo Fruits which bloſſom at the ſame Time as the Flowers do, 
to wit, Peaches, Apricots, Almonds, Qc. 2 

In a Phyſfcal and Kitchin-garden, I would PRE Aſculapius, the Son 
of Apollo, God of Phyſic, as the Principal of the Piece, and to whom the 
Garden is ſacred, ſtanding in the middle between Apollo and Diana; the 
one, with his Quiver at his Back, ſits on his right Hand, or near him, hold- 
ing a Sceptre topp'd with a Sun, or elſe a flaming Torch; and the o- 
her, on his left, adorned with a Moon, either on her Head or in her 
Hand, and equipp'd with her Bow and Arrows. Aſculapius holds a 
Staff twined with a Serpent. 

The Moon, or Earth, cauſes the Seed to rot; which Apollo, or the 
Sun, by his warming and ſearching Influence, cauſes to rife, As to 


Phyfica ng and cook 


k 


' Herbs, three Virtues are aſcribed to them; warms 
ing, and a Mixture of both : Theſe may be appolitely repreſented by 
the aforeſaid three Perſons; ſince, by Aſculapius, with his Staff twin- 
ed with a Serpent, is underſtood Prudence, in moderating one Hew 


b 
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Having thus largely handled this Point, I ſhall confirm it by ſome 
figural Examples reſpecting what has been before ſaid, in order to ſhew 
N Sort of Paintings and Ornaments are moſt proper in ſuch Places 
where we uſually repreſent any thing, and which muſt, govern a 
careful Maſter,” in order to make his Deſigns conformable: thereto. 
Obſerve: then, beginning with the - firſt Sketch, what I ſhall further 
Wc: nc N 959 8 | mg = 
5 If che Proprietor be deſirous of having the Place painted all 
round, what Sort will be the moſt proper; 2 or Baſs-relief. 
2. What OGHructions may be there, to hinder the Naturalneſs of the 
Work in ſome Deſigns.” - . | 1 
3. At what Di//ance_ it ought to be ſeen either from without ov 
within; ſince it muſt be executed bo/dly or neat accordingly. 287 

4. Whether the Painting is to remain there conſtantly Winter and 
Summer. ä | 

You ſee then, in the firſt Example of Plate LII, a Place incloſed by 
two Side-walls, at the End of which is a Summer-houſe equal to the 
whole Breadth; the Entrance into it is in the middle, and on each 
Side is an Opening, through which, the Repreſentations of A and B, 
the one on the right and the other on the left, receive their Light; as 
the middle Piece C has it — 


Over the Summer-houſe and 
Wall appear the Tops of the Hind- buildings D. Now the Queſtion is, 


what Subject is proper for C, a Viſto or a Baſs-relief? a green Pro- 
ſpe, ſuch as a woody Country, or Flower-garden, would have no good 
Effect in this green Summer-houſe, when ſeen from without, where it 
ought to be viewed; becauſe a Mixture of Green with Green affords 


ought; to be. V3/203,..48.,not | having | 
Naturalneſs: The Summer -houle he 
P p ing 
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ing roofed in, the Light therefore falls more adyantageous on theſe 
two Places than the middle one, as being without the Glare of it: 
Wherefore, Viſtos muſt be beſt there; even the fainter and bluer, 
the better, as before intimated. An Haven with Shipping, a Court 
with Fountains, 1/lands with Hills, a Street-view of fine Buildings, 
Temples and Galleries, together with a blue Off5kip, &c. Theſe are 
very delightful Objects, and produce, between the Greens, a Variety 
and Decor um Now, we ought to obſerve that the two Pieces A and B, 
tho? they receive their Light from the Place, yet, if we pleaſe, may 
be /ighted otherwiſe ; becauſe they are Hithout-door-ProſpefFs, having 
no Communication with this Within-door- Place as the Baſs-relief has, 
which is confined to it. Thus much as to that Side; the ſame Obſer- 
vations are proper for the Sides E and F. 

The ſecond Example, in Plate LII aforeſaid, exhibits a Garden 
with Parterres, alſo walled in, In the middle is a Gate of letticed 
| Work; and, on each Side, a ſhallow letticed Seat covered over with 

Greens, noted A and B. In the Back of each Seat is a circular Re- 
preſentation; and over them appear the Tops of Trees, as of a large 
Orchard, marked C. Now let us conſider, what Subjects will be moſt 
proper for the Seat A and B. Firſt then, obſerve the Diſtance whence 
the Work is to be ſeen, which is from without, on the Near-fide of 
the Parterres. Here, as in the preceding Example, Viſſos are not 
proper; and, becauſe the Place is ſo full of Green, more Green would 
not look well: Wherefore, 2 Baſs-reliefs would be beſt. As 
for the Colour, we have before preſcribed it. The Sides may allo be 
adorned as before in the laſt Example, obſerving what Ob ects riſe be- 
hind and above them. Here, on one Side, are Houſes, and on the o- 
ther a green Wall. £ ; ö 
©. Behold now, a third Sketch in Plate LIII diſcovering a Walk uit 
Trees; at the End of which ſtands the painted Object A. Herein you 
have great Liberty, and may uſe your Pleaſure; ſince the Deſign ſtands 
free from any Obſtruftion. This only is to be noted in it, that, be- 
cauſe tis a long Walk, and, in Nature itſelf we are oftentimes tired with 
travelling ſuch an one, we have no Occaſion to make it longer by Per/pett- 
3ve and other Views, but rather fop the Walker by a fine Proſpect, and in- 
yite him to a little Contemplation and Reſt, that he may afterwards the 
better go forward: Wherefore, we here ſuppoſe, a beautiful Imagery, 
Fountair-like, of white Marble, placed in a Grotto or Niche arched 
with Green, and therein painted, in full Proportion, and with all 
Strength, Cephatus and Aurora, Zephyrus and Flora, or Venus and Ado 


ms, 
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s, and ſuch like: Or, y rw, repreſent there, in a Rock, having 
— Holes — * ky, Cadmus killing the Dragon; ; or, 4 
Diana with her Nymphs ; or a Term or Faunus accom p—_ ed by Baccha- 
nals and Satyrs, with their Inſtruments, ſome of whic Jpout Water ; or 
elſe you may exhibit 4 Peeping Silenus, with the Nymph Egle ſqueezing 
Mulberries on his Face. All theſe are proper Subjects for the Place, 
and ſuitable'ro the Occaſion, 
Jou may alſo paint ſome Terms on Boards cut away, and place them 
againſt a green Wall en both Sides of the Niches, indows, or circu- 
lar Hollows ; wherein may be ſet Buſts or Caſts, as you ſee in the ſe- 
cond Example, of ſuch Colours as before-mentioned, and which ap- 
pear lovely among the Green: Theſe Terms may repreſent Baccha- 


nals, Satyrs, Gods and Goddeſſes, ſome naked and others dreſt, ac- 
2 to the Seaſon and Place. 


CHAP. XII. Tables or Ordonnances of Ven: 2 Adonis, for 
- © the Embelliſbment of Landskips. 


HATI may conceal nothing from the Artiſts, but as much as 
poſſible rouze — enrich their Genius, I have pitchꝰd on this Sub- 
ject for the Ornament of Lands ki And tho' it be common, 


yet 3— whether it was ever handled in ſuch a Manner. I di- 
vide it into three Ordonnances. 6 


The firſt is, Venus's making Love to him. 


The ſecond, His taking Leave © ber, to go a Hunting; or rather to. 
be billed, And 7; 4 . K 


The third, Her finding him dead. | 

The Fable is this. Venus was, according to the Poets, very much 
— witch the Youth Adonis, not wit ſtanding his Coldtes and 
Inſenſibility: And yet he refrained not from kiſſing and careſſing her 
for a Seaſon ; which much incenſed Mars, and raiſed his Jealor and 
Rage, as s often as he ſaw the Youth in her Lap. 


The firſt Ordonnante. 


| The Place opens, a leaſant and agreeable Country, Noted” with © e 
very thing chat can ta che Eye, Woods, Hills, Valleys, Rivers, 
and Stone-work, except Houſes and Temples, I ſet the Point of Sight 


ow 
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in the middle of the Piece. Between it and the left Side, on an Hil- 
lock, I place the Goddeſs and her Spark, attended by the-three Graces, 
who are to adorn her; one of theſe is twiſting a Wreath of Flowers, 
another is crowning her with a Chaplet of them, and the third is 
bringing a Basket of Fruit. Some Cupids are toying about her; one 
ioectally is ſitting at her Feet, — — Horn: At whom he 
ſmiles; when Venus, with her Arm about his Neck, with her Hand 
reſſes his againſt her Breaſt, or kiſſes it. Behind the aforeſaid Hil- 
ock, againtt the Offskip, I place ſome thick-leaved Trees; the high- 
eſt in the middle of the Piece, and thoſe to the left ſomewhat lower 
and thinner. Behind them we diſcover the Remains of a Colonade, 
riſing and appearing half behind the Hillock, and running towards the 
Point of Sight. On the ſame Side forwards, I ſet a crofs low Wall, 
which the Millock ſtems, Againſt this Wall, which is but 3 or 3 
Feet and an half in Riſe, I place a Water-god ſitting afleep by his 
Vaſe, and encompaſſed with Greens: And in the Corner, againſt the 
Frame of the Piece, I place a large Willow-tree or one ns an half, 
And thus half the Piece is filled. On the right Side forwards, I 
plant a knobby moſſy Body of a Tree about 6 or 7 Feet high; and 
cloſe behind it, a large and beautiful one fully leaved. Somewhat be- 
yond appears an high ſquare Pedeſtal, whereon ſtands a large and ele- 
ant Vaſe. Theſe Objetts are in a Line running towards the Point of 
Sioht, making a Way between it and the Hillock, which is wide for- 
wards, and diminiſhing at the End of the Fore- ground, where the ſe- 
cond begins and runs out into an open Field; whence to the Horizon 
are ſeen ſome faint Hills. | ft Jil | 
Let us now come forward again. In the Right-ſide Corner, Envy 
kindles the Fire of War; ſhe is flying with a broken A iag Pitch- 
torch in her Hand, and her Head belt: with twining Serpents, - ſecret- 
ly ſhewing Mars the two Lovers. And now we ſee, the devouring 
God of War on his Belly, with one Leg over a Stöne, lurking be. 
hind the Pedeſtal, and ſtaring earneſtly, between it and the Green of 
the Front, at the Cauſe of his Jealouſy; his Spear and Shield lie at 
his Feet. | | E wii 20 25 noo 2 280 
T once ſaw a Print of Julio Romano, wherein he has placed Mars 
in the Offskip, purſuing Adonis Sword in Hand; which I think too 
obſcure and far-fetch'd. The Senſe may be tolerable; yet tis againſt 
the Fable; for Ovid does not mention, that Adonis was killed by 
Mars, with a Sword, but by a wild Boar, thro? his. Inſtigation. : f 
ini to not 1 2589 Gs 1 roc Din HJOW-SLOLE 7. 
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In the mean time, I doubt not but this my Sketch and Diſpoſition 
will ſeem ſtrange: Nevertheleſs, if well executed, it will certainl 
pear fine with the Pedeſtal, low Wall and Colonade ; ſince ſuc 


A 
Things create you Decorum and Variety in a Landskip. 


The Light, I aſſign, is bright Sun-ſhine. 

My Intention here is, to repreſent the Month of May, or the 

ring, when every thing is coming forth and blofloming ; tho? I am 
very ſenſible, that the Green of the Trees, by the Diverſity of Co- 
lour, is, in the Summer, more Painter-like ; however this muſt not 
be like a Summer; beſides, the Iſland of Cyprus is not like Holland, or 


other cold Countries, where the Greens come up late; for otherwiſe, 
I ſhould not introduce a Basket of Fruit. 


Now, if it be asked, becauſe I ſtill ſet, on the large Pedeſtal, a 
Vaſe, and that directly againſt the Hillock, where Venus and Adonis 
are with the Graces, whether this would not throw a very large 
Ground-ſhade over thoſe Figures? I ſay, it would not; becauſe I aſ- 
ſign the Sun a Meridian Altitude. Moreover, I do not ſet the Pede- 
ſtal ſo near the Hillock as to be any Obſtacle to the Figures. The 
foremoſt Tree, becauſe it riſes ſo high, can allo as little prejudice 
them, its Ground-ſhade paſſing by them, over the Willow in the Cor- 
ner, or at leaſt a Part of it; which makes the Colonade, againſt 
which it ſpreads, fall back, tho* the Trees behind the Hillock can 
ſufficiently effect the ſame ; ſince I make them either dark Green, or 
elſe in Shade, and the little Leafing hanging over the Lovers, in the 
Light; in order thus to have below, ſome Darkneſs for ſetting off 
the Lovers: My Intention being to place that Group directly in the 
dun, in order to have there the principal Light. 

But here I may be reproved, on a — ition that I act counter to 
my own Poſition; — that in Sun. ſbine, People do not ſtand talk- 
ing, without ſhading their Eyes: Which I do not deny; but let it be 
conlidered, that the Gods are not ſubjet to human Frailties, and 
therefore they can look againſt the Sun: And to ſolve the Difficulty 
with reſpect to Adonis, who is not a God, I make his upper Parts in. 
_ receiving agreeable and ſtrong Reflexions from Venus and the 

races. a js f (18 | =T | C471 
From whence ariſes another Difficulty; namely, by what Means, 
this Ground-ſhade can fall on him only, ſince they are ſitting ſo cloſe to- 
gether, that Yenus's Arm is about his Neck, and one of his Hands, 

reſſes her Breaſt; and therefore ſhe muſt needs take Part of the lame; 
hade? To which, I anſwer, That there are Means enough, 3 
| ing 
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Thing or other, to find that Shade. And as for Venus, ſhe may be ſo 
diſpoled, either a little backward or forward, as to receive Light e- 
hough. Now, that Mars and Envy, at the Stone-work, may not 
draw the Eye too much from the Principals, by making them 1n the 
Light, I bring not much Sun into that Quarter; I mean that I ſet 
the foremoſt whole Stem of the Tree, and a great Part of the hind- 
moſt, with Part of Mars, in a Ground-ſhade, occaſioned by ſomethin 
without the Piece; and to let that Shade run, on the Fore-ground, jy 
to the low Wall; breaking the Reſidue here and there ſomewhat 
with Buſhes and Shrubs: I might alſo place there a Priapus-term, or 
other Object, in order a little to fill that Corner. 

We have before ſaid, that neither Houſes nor Temples muſt enter the 
Compoſition. hy not they, ſay ſome, as well as the Term? To which J 
anſwer, that the Fable makes no mention of any ſuch Objects: And 
let me ask, who ſhould live in the Houſes? It's not ſaid, that Adonis, 
tho? a Man, had any Houſhold, or that he worſhipped in a Temple. 
This Piece may be richly embelliſhed with ten or twelve Figures, 
tho' Mars and Envy are but partly Figures. Some Landskip-paint- 

ers may poſſibly object againſt ſo great a Number, for that, thoſe, 
well executed, would better become an Hiſtory than a Landskip : But 
the Anſwer is eaſy; the Figures are ſmall, and the Land-skip, 


large. 
We ſhall now proceed to the Colours and Actions of the Figures. 
We repreſent Venus in her Linnen, yet with her 1 and 
Legs almoſt bare; under her, on the Graſs, appears Part of a light 
Red Garment. | 
Adonis's Garment is greeniſh Blue or dark Violet. | 
The two Graces,” ſtanding next to Venus, are dreſt in light-coloured 
Garments of changeable Stuff and broken Colours, preſerving, about 
that Group, a great Maſs of Light: For which Reaſon, I chule ſuch 
Colours, as do not cauſe any unſeemly Reflexions in the Carnation 
of Venus or Adonis. Her Garment, who is crowning Venus with a 
Chaplet, is Roſe · colour; a ſecond,” more forward, and with one Knee 
bent, is in White, and has a Flower in her Hand; and the third hay- 
ing the Fruits, and ſtanding on the left Side, and ſomewhat higher 
on the Hillock, has an Aurora or Straw-coloured Garment. We need 
not ſay much about Mars and Envy ; fince Cæſar Ripa relates _— 
touching them. Nothing is more proper for Mars, than a ruſty Fil- 
lemot or blood-colour'd Sent; and for Eray, than a black one. 


As 
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As for the Motions of Venus and Adonis, they are fronting in both; 
but their*Feet more or leſs turned to the Light. 

Adonis, on the right Side inclines his Upper-parts towards Venus, 
with his right Hand on her Breaſt, and his right Shoulder coming for- 
wards ; his Under-parts are fronting, and his left Le pear and 
his right drawn in, as if he were about to riſe; his Face fronting in- 
clines a little over his Shoulder to the Child who blows the _ 
Contrarily, Venus, reſting on her right Thigh, applies, in ſome mea- 
ſure, both her Knees to bis extended Leg; her Face, in Profile, turn- 
ed towards him, fronts the Sun; her Breaſt is alſo ſeen fronting; 
ſhe draws back her left Elbow, in order ta preſs his Hand on her- 
Breaſt. | 

On due Conſideration, theſe two Figures will be found to have a. 
natural and eaſy Contraſt or 4 in Motion; ſince I have en- 
deayoured to give myſelf full Satisfaction touching all the Actions 
exhibited, before I ſet the Layman. 

But, I muſt return again to the Ordonnance. I forgot to place two 
Children behind the foremoſt /ow Fall; of whom, the one is leaning 
over it, and, with a Finger on his Mouth, and Head ſunk, is ſhew- 
ing the other the ſleeping River-god. I place them there, firſt,. 
for Decorum's Sake; and ſecondly, in order to break, in ſome mea- 
fure, that long and ſtiff Piece of Stone-work. The Water-god is of a. 
browniſh Yellow Hue, almoſt as dark as the ſaid Stone-work ; and for 
two Reaſons; firſt, for tke Sake of Repole; and ſecondly, to prevent 
a Maſs of Light there with the Children, to the Detriment of the 
Principal: Beſides a further Purpoſe; to adorn the Pedeſtal of the Vaſe 
with a Baſs-relief, ny Bacchanal or dancing Nymphs; and. 
tho? it come in Shade, yet I affign it ſtrong Reflexions.. There ought. 
alſo to be? added, one or two Dogs afleep ; of which, the one awak- 
. ſtares back with prick'd up Ears, at the Sound of the Horn. 

have before ſaid, that one of the Graces ſhould be dreſſed in White; 
but now, I caſt a beautiful blue Veil over it, as proper to break the 
Strength of the White. 
iece, thus executed, is ſufficient for the Production of many 
others ; eſpecially, if we duely conſider, how many Things are obſer - 
ved in it, which by few is taken notice of, yiz. the Quality of each 
Figure, its Origin or emblematic Signification, Cc. Many Fictions 
are painted from the Poets Deſcription, but few People weigh the Writ- 
ers — tho? attended with an Explanation; which however ig 
caly general, without the Addition of the Circumſtances, tho? well 
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are doing, preſently conceived; but the Drift of it is wanting, 


| the Love of Adonis, and to whom Solomon erect 


Embraces, and jumped up eager for Sport. 


| ly allow) 77 as it now ſerves to match- another, it therefore requires 
the /ame 
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known to the Writer; as, the Shapes, Dreſſes, Colours, Paſſions a nd other 
Remarkables: Whence we may conclude, what muſt be the Caſe of thoſe 
Men who do not make themſelves Maſters of all theſe Things; and 
ow eaſily they may miſtake, even pervert the Senſe of the Writer or 
et. f the Fact lay in the Spring, they repreſent it in Summer; if 
in a Winter- morning, they exhibit an Autumn: evening: Ought the O- 
pening to be a ſolitary Place, or Wilderneſs, they will introduce Di- 
verſions: Should any Perſon have a red Drapery, as proper to him, 
tis made blue, yellow, Sc. We grant, that the Fable may be re- 
eſented plain enough; and, who the Characters are, and waat they 


"Tis unneceſſary to enlarge on this Table or Ordonnance further than 
to obſerve, that Mars here ſignifies ' Vengeance; Adonis, the M inter; 


and Venus, the Spring; which is the Reaſon, why theſe two laſt can- 


not agree. . | 
The Poets write, that there were four who went under the Name of 


Venus. The firſt was the Daughter of Cælum and the Day. The ſe- 
cond was brought forth of the Froth of the Sea, being conceived in a 
Mother of Pearl, and conducted to Cyprus by the airy Zephyrs : It 
was ſhe who bore Cupid to Mercury. The third was the Daughter 
of Jupiter and Dione, who was wedded to Vulcan, Chief of the 
Cuckolds; and the fourth was the Syrian, called 2 who courted 
Altars to pleaſure 
his Concubines. Whence we may judge, what great Diſparity there 
is between theſe Venus. | 
As for the wild Boar, it implies the Night, Ignorance, Impiety, Fil- 
thineſs, Lewaneſs, &c. 1 


The ſecond Ordonnance : Or, Sequel of the foregoing Story. 


When Adonis was now tired with Kiffing and Flattery, or, to ſay 
better, when his ſorrowful Fate drew near, and the Dogs ſcenting the 
Boar, ſet up a Cry, he, deaf to Yenus's Intreaties, wreſted from her 


Me muſt previouſly underſtand, that we are obliged to confine our- 
ſelves to two principal Points; namely, the general Diſpoſition, and the 
Light : And tho' on a due Conſideration, it may poſſibly ſeem to be 
choſen leſs adyantageous, than if it were a ſingle Piete (which J willing 


ight, tho” a revers'd-one” might better become it; ** 
| en 
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then I. ſhould be at greater Liberty: But even then, the Diſpeſſtion 
would not be different enough from the former. = 
Me have, in the Book of Ordonnance, ſhewed, that when two Pieces 
hang together, they ought to have a certain Conformity; el . 
Landſhips with ſmall Figures: As if, for Inſtance, the heavieſt Work. 
be in the one on the right Side, and the Viſto on the left, in the other 
or Matching piece it mult be contrary; and yet, notwithitanding that 
Neceſſity or Rule, which however ſubſiſts, I nd ſomething which gives 
me greater Satisfaction, and better expreſſes the Senſe ; as may appear 
in the Sequel. | 

I place, as in the preceding Ordonnance, the Point of Sight in the 
Middle of the Piece, and on the right Side an Eminence, aſcended by 
3 or 4 Steps, fronting or parallel with the Horizon. Upon it, at the 
End againſt the Offskip, I repreſent an open Niche, almoſt ſquare and 
* Compaſs-headed, adorned, on both Sides, with Pilaſters, ſupporting a 
ſmall, but elegant Cornice, here and there ſome what broken. About 
the Niche hang Feſtoons of Poppies, which are faſten'd to the Crown 
of the Niche, and being buttoned up on each Side, their Ends en- 
twined hang down together. Thro' this Niche, having a Seat before 
it, we diſcover an agreeable View of Woods, Lawns, 1 Roads, 
Cc. This Eminence takes up a third Part of the Piece, running off 
ſteep on the inner Side. Forwards, againſt the Steps, which are moſt- 
ly in Shade by Trees without the Piece, to the Corner whereon ſtands 
the Goddeſs, we place her gilt Chariot drawn by two Pidgeons. 

On the left Side, between the Point of Sight and the Frame of the 
Piece, ſtand 3 or 4 great and beautiful Trees, in a Row, running from 
the Fore-part of the Piece, and by the Hillock towards the Point of 
Sight. In the Corner, behind the. Eminence, riſes an high and rough 
Rock, alſo running towards, the ſame Point, making between both a 
narrow Paſſage, which forwards is over-run with Buſhes and Gorſe, and 
behind is bare, ſo as to diſcover, through. it, the Oftskip and End of 
che Rock. Forwards in the Rock, I make a large craggy Hollow, 
into which the Water falls with Impetuoſity. Thus much moſtly as to 
the voje ground:!: At the End of it runs a narrow croſſing River, 
from the Eminence to the back Part of the Rock; along the Side 
whereof, I ſhew a Plantation of high Trees, in order to make the Off- 
skip, which is ſeen through them, appear as in a Valley. On the Le- 
vel whereon ſtands Adonis, I ſet, between two Trees, a white. Marble 
Balis, with a broken Terms: and its Trunk, lying near it. 
Noce flomoſbbiM off: 20 d b bas : Thus 
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Thus I have ſhewed the general Deſign; which J queſtion not will 
appear more uncommon and Wood-like than the other. The third 1 
Hope to make fill more wild than this; becauſe the Subject requires it. 

Some may poſſibly think tis to be an agreeable and delightfu Ordon- 

nance ; but the _— will ſhew it to be otherwiſe ; for in this, I repre- 
ſent the Month of Aupuſt, and the Sun fomewhat darkened and hery, 
inſtead of ſhining brightly ; the Air gloomy and cloudy, as if it were 
going to Thunder; the Wind alfo blows, and every Thing is ſhaking 
and in Motion, not one Way, but as in a Whirl-wind, the Duſt, like 
a Vapour, riling from the Ground in ſome Places. | 
Perhaps you did not expect this Sort of Management, but on due 
Conlideration of the Cafe, it will be found both natural and artful. 
Me now proceed to diſpoſe the CharaFers, - 
The Goddeſs, ſeeing the Evening approach, doubled her Courtſhip. 
The cold Adonis, contrarily, eager for Corr, hearing the Noiſe of the 
Dogs, haſtily ariſes from the Eminence. Now, all Things are in an 
hurry, Yenzs follows him with Intreaties; but in vain; Fate ſeizes and 
Ils him along with her. The Graces are in Confuſion; one runs 
after him; another, fearful of the Goddefs's Swooning, and tumbling 
down the Steps, ſupports her; the third, ſadly Ariel and crying, 
lifts up her open Hands on high. The Boys are in Contention ; one is 
haling Adonis away, and the other ſtopping him. Cupid lies thrown 
on the Ground. Others run with the Dogs before. The r Boar 
appears in the before-mentioned narrow Paſlage, between the Eminence 
and the River; ſet on by cruel Rage with a Pitch-torch in ber Hand. 
Now this Ordonnance ſeems to have much more Work than the pre- 
ceding ; and yet, if conſidered, it will be found otherwiſe ; and that in 
the former, the Figures are only more ſcattered: Beſides, in hearing 
4 * related, they always ſeem more to us, than in the Picture it- 

Venus, I exhibit as coming down the Steps, as alſo one of the Crate, 

Who runs after Adonis, ſince he is ſlipt out of the Goddeſs's Hands. 
The Youth I repreſent running juſt in the Middle of the Piece, between 
the Eminence of the Trees, 3 or 4 Paces beyond the Steps, where" 
the Goddeſs ſtands beſeeching bim in Tears. He is almoſt half in the 
Ground - ſhade of the Eminence; for I have ſaid, that the Sun is ſetting 
The Children who attend the Dogs, are 5 ſhaded by the Stone 
work on the Eminence; which is ſo high and large, that the Bodies 
of the laſt Trees do not eſcape. it. Venus ſtands with her right Foot 


on the lowermoſt Step, and with the left on the Middlemoſt on on 5 
Ornel, 
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Corner, ſtooping ; her under Parts almoſt fronting, and her upper Parts 
turned Sideways towards him; prefling her folded Hands, with the El- 
bows forwards againſt her Body, and king her Head, looks from him 
towards Heaven. I place one of the Graces by her Side as coming 
down, embracing the Goddeſs about the Waiſt with Fear and Con- 
cern, and, with Amazement, looking to the left after Adonis. The 
other Virgin, who run after him, is now with one Knee on the Ground, 
with her left Hand ſhewing him the Goddeſs, and with her right Hand 
holding a Skift of his Coat; ſo that ſhe is moſt ſeen from behind. 
The third has, as is ſaid, her Hands ſtretched on high; and her Face 
is ſwelled by the Violence of her Outcrys. Adonis, as in great Haſte, 
advances his right Leg, turning; his Breaſt to the right to the Light ; 
he holds a Spear in his right Hand cloſe to his Side; which a Boy is 
withholding with all his Strength ; for which, another angrily ſtrikes 
him with his Bow. Adonis looks downwards, with his Face fronting, 


at the Virgin who is at his Feet; pointng, with his left Hand, which 
Y 


is foreſhortened, at the Wood ; which Arm Fate is pulling him 
thither ; ſhe: is flying, and has a Rudder of a Ship on her Shoulder ; 
her right Shoulder and right Breaſt come forward, her other Parts be- 
ing foreſhortened, and her Face turned backwards. Before him, I re- 

reſent a Cupid alſo flying, and pulling him towards the Wood by the 
tring of the Horn abick {wings by firs Side. This Eoy is ſeen quite 
from behind, with his Feet flung out, and holding his Bowin his right 
Hand, with which he is threatening another, who is tumbled down, 
and lyes alſo foreſhortened, with his Head forwards, and Feet towards 
Adonis; he is all in Shade, except his Head, and the Hand with 
which he ſcratches it; his Torch lies near him extinguiſhed. wits Ps 

A Flappet of Yenus's red Garment comes about her right Arm, and, 


—_ behind over her left Leg. The Chaplet of Flowers falls. from 


her Head down her Back. Fate is dreſt in Black, with a ſmall flying 
Veil over it. | 


Behind the broken Term are ſeen the Arms of Mars, viz, His Ar- 


mour, Helmet, Shield, Sword and Spear, lying on the Ground in 
Shade. Now, altho” Mars does not appear in his own Shape, but in 
that of the Boar, in which he was metamorphiz'd, yet we need not 
wonder at it; becauſe, we muſt not ſuppoſe, that as he was a God, 
he entered into it Stockined and Shoed. Some may poſſibly ask, 
Whether, he could not do it in his full Habiliments? And, I fay, he 
might: But then IL muſt ask again, How we ſhould know it? The 
Dreſſes of Gods and Men hay nt Sen/ation, either good or bad; they 
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are even of no other Signification than to make the Perſon known; 
for, were they ſubject to the Paſſions ariſing from Heat or Cold, they 
38 alſo ſhare the Puniſhments of the Body, as the Head, Hands, 
6. do. | 
Let it may be very reaſonably asked here, in caſe we were to repre- 
ſent the cancrous Aglaura, metamorphiz'd by Mercury into a Touch- 
ſtone, whether her Garments ſhould not be quite black? And I an- 
ſwer, that nothing but her Body ſhould be fo; for otherwiſe, my Aſſer- 
tion falls to the Ground, tho? I have ſaid, that the Dreſs makes the 
ent known : Nevertheleſs, I ſhall in this Point, further» explain 
mylelf. 
| The King Lyncus approaches the Bed of his ſleeping Gueſt Trip- 
tolemus, Lich ntention to ſlay him. Ceres . at the very In- 
ſtant, and took the Weapon from the King; at the ſame Time tranſ- 
forming him into a Lynx, a Beaſt like a Tyger, for violating the 
Laws of Hoſpitality. This Story I would repreſent thus. The King 
is not there ; the Beaſt I make taking to flight, ſhaking from him, a- 
bout the Floor, the purple Garment and Crown. This I think moſt 
agreeable to Nature and —— Add to this another Inſtance. 
Juno, fays the Poet, in wrathful Jealouſy, beat the poor go fo 
much, that ſhe was metamorphiz'd into a She-bear. Now, How is 
this to be repreſented, in, order to know what ſhe was, Man or Wo- 
man? I would repreſent the frighted Bear as taking to flight, not 
cloathed, but dragging her Garment behind her along the Ground. 
Here, the Bow, there, the Quiver of Arrows, Strap, and other Or- 
naments. | 
Vet, in what a mean Manner have I ſeen the Ing Lyncus repre- 
ſented by 71%. He ſtands with the Dagger in his Hand, cloath'd and 
crown'd, having for Legs the frightful Paws of a Bear. | 
Thus I have affirmed, that Cloaths ferve God and Men only for Di- 
ſtinftion : Which brings to = Remembrance, a Print of Pou/jin, con- 
firming what I have 15 t exhibits the Z/y/an Fields, with the 
Happy, Souls at reſt, and Youth, or eternal Spring, daneing and 
ftrewing Flowers. Here, we ſee Hyacinthus, Narciſſus, Crocus, Ado- 
mls, Tos, and 2 others, in fitting Poſtures, as when living: 
Whence, we may eaſily perceive, how difficult it would be to know 
them without their particular Badges of Diſtinction, as the Spear, 
Horn, Fountain, Helmet, Chaplet of Roſes, &c. and how impoſſible 
it was to Pouſin, ſo excellent and learned a Man, to make 4jax 
known, feeing he there repreſents him in the //amr Rage or Deſpair, 
* : 
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to wit, /fabbing himſelf, as when he was before Troy. A great Miſ- 
take, in my Opinion, with reſpe& to Probability. I ſhould rather 
have left it out; as alſo the Chamber-pot or Ciſtern wherein Narciſſus is 
viewing bi ject : 
can hardly believe fo ſtrange a Deſign to be of Pouſſin himſelf ; 
fince Ajax is placed in fo cruel a Poſture among the happy Souls; a 
Man who being a Felo de ſe, rather deſerved Hell, Why may not 
Siſyphus, Ixion, Prometheus or Tantalus, who are doomed to helliſh 
Puniſhments, be of their Company? It's true, that Ajax acted only a- 
gainſt himſelf on account of the Arms of Achilles, to which he had 
a Claim, and the others offended the Gods; one ftole the Fire from 
Heaven, another had the Impudence to trepan the Goddefs Juno to his 
Luſt by an Ambuſh, c. 

Te/ta has, in my Opinion, in many Particulars, exhibited the ſame 
Repreſentation, better and more intelligible than Pouſſin, as being 
much larger, and more pleaſant and Painter-like : But yet he runs 
counter to the Probability of that Place of Re; as we may perceive 
in the two Figures of a Boy and Girl, where he is taking ſome Flow- 
ers out of her Lap, and ſhe, in Return, is ready to ſcratch out his 
Eyes; being an old Quarrel revived. Now, in Fact, neither Ha- 
_ Ruarrel or Fealouſy, nothing but Repoſe and Peace ſhould appear 

bes e. | 
But methinks, I hear ſome ſay, that I derogate from the Worth of 
thole two great Men, by thus expoling their Miſtakes, and that *tis 
eaſier to find Faults than to make a thorough Compoſition: Which I 
perfectly own; nevertheleſs, my Intention is not in anywiſe to build 
a Reputation on their Errors; ſince it will appear, throughout this 
Work, that I am no kinder to my own Mi/ftakes than to thoſe of others; 
Ind this, with a View of ſhewing Artiſts a Way for avoiding ſuch 
common Defects, and of making them more careful to mind Probabi- 
ch in all Parts. Here let us make a Compariſon between an Archi- 
let and a Painter. A good Architect ought firſt exactly to know, 
what Ground is moſt proper for his Purpoſe, in building a Temple, Pa- 
Jace, &c. as, whether it be firm or marſhy, and to which Quarter 
e mult order his Front; and then to proceed to Work. If a Painter 
ntend to 8 a Courthip or a military Exerciſe, Offering, or a- 
y thing elſe, he will alſo look for a proper Place wherein to lay the 
ubjct. The Architect makes a Plan of his Court with all its Ap- 
pPurtenances ; of a Temple, with the Choir, Altar and other Particu- 
ars, Cc. of a Fortification, with its Baſtions, Ravelines, 3 
| c. 
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Sc. A Painter likewiſe exhibits the E/y/ar Fields, or the Garden 
of Hora tor Careſſes; a Temple, for divine Service; a Court, with the 
King and his Retinue; or, a Foreſt, for Hunting. Now, if a Per- 
" fon enter the Temple, during divine Service, with a Sword in his Hand, 
or be gabbing 56% in the Elyſian Fields, among the happy Souls, in 
order to give bis Soul a ſecond Remove; Would you not conclude thoſe 
Things to be very improper for ſuch Places, and fitter for Troy? I ask, 
whether che ſacred Temple and Fields are not thereby profaned; 
and were Dogs to be hunted in the Palace-court or Place of Rendez- 
vous, would it not be ridiculous? ax never cnter'd the EHu Fields 
before his Soul's Separation, yet here, he abs him/elf” again ; has he 
another Soul to depart from him ? 

Let us now proceed to the Deſcription, Diviſion and Conſideration 


of the 
Third and Ih Or donnance, 


The Goddeſs of Love perceiving all her Endeayours to be fruitleß, 
and growing impatient for Adonts's Return, took her Chariot drawn 
by two Swans, and drove ſwiftly towards the Woad, in order to ſeek 
him, leaving her Graces behind as uſeleſs at this Juncture; as we (hall 
further explain at the End of this Ordonnance. Cupid follows her 
fhrieking. The unhappy Youth, bit by the wild Boar in his Groin, 
lies gaſping againſt a large Oak; where, at laſt, Venus finds him in his 
Blood: Wherefore, ſtepping from her Chariot, like a Frantick ſhe 
bewails him, abhorring her Godhead, and curſing the cruel Tyranny 
which preſcribes Law to Heaven and Earth. In the mean time, Act. 
is expires, and his waving Soul is taken by Mercury, and carried to 


the Elyſan Fields. | 

This Fable I repreſent thus. : 

Adonis is lying on his left Side, foreſhortened, with his Neck a: f 
gainſt the Trunk of a large Oak; and his right Breaſt and Shoulder 4 
upwards; his left Arm extended; and the right claſe to his Body, th 
helding the Spear which is partly under him ; bis Head hangs Almott 8 
on his left Arm, a little foreright, with the . Cheek upwarcs; pl 
his Feet are turned towards the left Corner of the Piece, forwards ; hö ge 


left Knee, reſting on a ſmall Riſing or Stone, is half drawn up; a 
Hunting-horn, lies at his Feet. The Dogs at his Head, on the lef 
' Side, howl and yelp. Cupid, on his right Side, ſtoops down, and 
looks. at Venus ſhrieking; at the ſame Time opening: Adonis's Gar. 
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ment, in order to ſhew the bloody Wound to his Mother; who, af- 
frighted, ſtarts back, and raiſes ker Hands towards Heaven. Cupid's 
Back is, by the Goddeſs, partly in the Ground-ſhade; his Breaſt is 
forcſhortened, his Feet cloſe, and Knees ſomewhat bent; holding a 
Torch in his tight Hand. Venus, as has been ſaid, raiſes her Hands on 
high, putting out her right Leg, and drawing back her left Foot on 
a Eloul, which, behind her, runs up to the right under the Chariot; 
her upper Parts incline over the ſaid left Foot; her Chin is ſunk into 
her Baſt; and thus ſhe beholds the Wound. Her Breaſt is fore- 
ſhortened, and her right Hip is fronting. Behind the aforeſaid Oak, 
againſt which Adonis is lying, the Chariot is ſeen in Profile, on ſome 
waving Clouds alike with the Horizon; which about Venus deſcend 
gradually lighter and A to underneath her Foot. The Chariot, 
tho? gilt, yet kept dark by a Cloud, is elegantly wrought with Chil- 
dren, Feſtoons and Foliage; behind, on top, is a large Star, and the 
Chariot partly hid by the Body of the oak. Forwards, between the 
middle and the left Corner, flands a Stone, about three Feet ſquare, 
with the broken Trunk of a Term, the Reſidue whereof, as the Head 
and a Part of the Body, lie on the Ground, among the Buſhes and 
Shrubs. This Stone ſtands ſomewhat obliquely, with the left Corner 
towards the left Side of the Piece; cloſe to which Side riſes an high 
Tree; and a little further, another, quite overgrown 5 or 6 Feet 
high. Behind the Stone, among the Shrubs, Thiſtles and Thorns, 
the Boar, 8 to fly, lies wounded in Blood and Dirt on its 
Fore- legs, with its Mouth wide open. On the ſecond Ground, on the 
right Side, goes Atropos with her Sciſſors in her Hand and Diſtaff on 
her Shoulder; being almoſt to the middle, hid behind the Ground and 
in Shade, except her Head and a Part of one Shoulder. 0 
The principal View is on the left Side of the Point of Sight. A 
little above it flies Mercury with the Soul of the Youth, in order to 
carry it to the E/yfgan Fields. They are both ſeen foreſhortened, 
with their right Sides fronting. The Youth is quite naked, having his 
Arm croſs his Breaſt, his Legs cloſe, and his left Foot a little ade 
the other. Mercury holds him with his left Arm behind about the 
middle, and looking at him, with his Caduceus forwards, points to the 
Place they are goin to. A ſmall Garment, of this winged Meſſen- 
ger, is flying behind him upwards. | | 
The Ground is craggy and rocky, here and there oyer-run with 
Graſs, Thiſtles and Hollies. e 
The 
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The Light comes from the right Side, a little fronting, and the 
Weather is rainy. The Air is Winter: like, yet calm. The Trees are 
n leaved, except ſome which can endure the Winter, as Cy- 
rels, 
ere. The End of the Fore-ground, on the right Side, to the Foot 
of the Goddeſs, is in Shade, by a Buh and ſome ſmall Trees. Yenus, 
Cupid's upper Paits, the dead y, with the Ground, and the Tree 
againſt which it lies, are: ſtrongly lighted. The Stone forwards, under 
donis, is moſtly ſhaded with the 1 by ſome Cypreſſes on 
the right Side, quite forward in the Corner. Sorne Pieces of the 
Term (which Fer a Faunus or Satyr) lying ſomewhat further, 
receive a little Light. The Boar, whoſe Hind-parts are hidden be- 
tween the left Side of the Stone and the Tree ſtanding by it, partakes 
alſo of that Shade to almoſt his Neck. The happy Soul flying with 
the winged Meſſenger, juſt by the Tree or Chariot, is, with him, 
from the Feet to the Middle, ſhaded by the Leaves and. Branches of 
the Trees; and are far above the Horizon, ſo that the Green of the 
Trees almoſt touches their Heads. The Sign Cap, icorn, in Token of 
the firſt Winter-month, appears in the Air, very faint and lighter 
than the Air; *tis juſt over the Chariot, where the Sky is darkcit, 
As for the Colours, I order them thus. Venus is in an airy Drels of 
pale Roſe · colour, with a blue Veil over it. Adonis, with his right 
houlder and Breaſt bare, has a 8 Fillemot Veſtment, with Vio- 


Hands and Feet, yet he has a beautiful Skin. Venus is very clear and 
tender-skin'd; her Face and Hands warm, Cupid is of a middling 
Complexion, not ſo clear as the Goddeſs, and ſomewhat more roly 
than Adonis. Venus has light Hair; Adonis, light Cheſnut, and Cupid, 
brown Hair. 
* Subject requires more Cypreſs and Myrtle than other Sorts of 
The Ground forward, from the right Side to beyond the Stone, is 
marſhy. 5 
ett 0 not introduce the Graces here, as in the preceding Ordonnance, 
becauſe they are improper; for they mult not attend Venus on ſorrou- 
ful Occaſions, as having a quite different Uſe and Meaning, as we 
ſhall here obſerve; and the rather, ſince in the former 4 
we have ſhewed the Significations of Venus, Adonis, Mars and the 
wild Boar. 
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 Heſod: teſtifies, that they were three Sifers, who, by the Painters, 
are reprelented, young, jolly and agreeable, hand in hand, That 
their "Drefits were flying, thin and gay, diſcovering their Nudities. 
That the eldeſt was named Agluis; the ſecond, Euphroſyne ; and the 
youngeſt, Thalia. Seneca proceeds further, and ſhews their Qualities 
and Significations; faxing, among other Things, in his Treatiſe de 
y the firſt imply Comfort itſelf, that the ſecond 
receives, and the third retaliates it. Others again are of Opinion, 
that, by this Triplicity, are ſigniſied the three particular Delights or 
Kindneſſes; to wit, hewng Kindneſs, receiving Kindneſs, and requiting 
it. But that they ſhould be repreſented thus, hand in hand, without 
ſome occult Meaning, is not likely; but rather, that thereby is ſignified, 
that beſtowed Benefits, paſſing from hand to hand, at laſt return to the Per- 
lon who firſt beſtowed them. They are repreſented, as having a jolly 
Air; becauſe Benefits, to be perfectly agreeable, ought to be confer- 
red frankly and liberally ; without which, the Act loſes its Grace. 
Their Youth ſignifies, that the Memory of paſt Benefits ought never to 
grow ſtale. Their Firginity ſhews, that they are pure and upright, 
univerſally beneficial, without Hope of Return, which ſullies the Be- 
nefaction. Their thin Rayment ſhews, that the Enjoyment muſt be fo 
great as to be viſible. 
Io ſay more, would be a Repetition of what has been already 
handled in the Chapter of Hieroglyphics and their Significations. 


8 
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CH AP. XIII. The Fable of Dryope, for the Embelliſhment of 
Landskips. 


AVING in the preceding Chap. delivered what I had to ſay 
touching a fine Fable, and the myſterious Senſe of ſome Circum- 
ſtances, I find mylelf obliged, by the Satisfaction which ſeve- 
ral of the beſt Artiſts have found therein, to gratify their Deſires, 
and to give an Handle for Exerciſe, in sketching ſuch-another. | 
I have choſen for this Purpoſe; the Fable of D, yope, and will a- 
dapt it as much as poſſible to the Ornament of Landskips, making is 
a Without-door-Profpett, | | 
The Story, according to Ovid, is this. Dryope, inſenſible of the 
rrowful Diſaſter that was to befal her, on a: certain Time took a 
Walk by a Lake encompaſſed with Myrtles, with intent to make the 
No. 14. R r | Nymphs 
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Nymphs of the Place, Preſents of Garlands' of Flowers. She took 
with her, her little Son 4mphi/us, not a Year old, accompanied by her 
| Giſter Iole, with a Basket of Flowers and wreathed Garlands, ear 
the Lake ſtood a Tree, called Lotos, bearing red Bloſſoms ; of which 
ſhe raſhly broke a Twig to pleaſure her Child; but perceiving Blood 
to iſſue from it, and that the whole Tree was thereby violently agi- 
tated, ſbe was much affrighted; and the more, when, in going thence, 
ſhe felt her Feet to faſten into the Earth; for ſhe was transformed into 
a Tree. IHR 
I exhibit the Subject (See Plate LIV.) in a delightful Valley, (ac- 
cording to the Teſtimony of the Poet) planted with Myrtles, and en- 
compaſſed by a Brook. In the middle of the Piece, I place, as the 
Principal, the Tree Lotos, full of red Bloſſoms and thickly leaved. 
From this Tree Dryope broke off the Sprig. I make it to ſhake and 
move ſo violently, that the Trunk of it is by that means become dif. 
torted and winding. On the left Side, I place the raſh Dryope, of a 
beautiful Air, and black-hair'd, having her Son Anphiſus about the 
Middle, in her left Arm. She advances with her left Foot towards the 
Tree, a little drawing back the right: Her upper Parts fall back till 
more. In her right Rand. lifted up, ſhe holds the bloody Sprig ; at 
which ſhe ſtares in Confuſion. Her left Thigh comes forward. Her 
upper Parts ſway to the left; her Breaſt is almoſt fronting directly a- 
ainſt the Light; her Face in Profile more or leſs turns back ; and her 
Peet are by this time fixed in the Ground. We ſee the Child's hind- 
er Parts; and its Head is ſet off againſt her Breaſt. Her Ser, on the 
right Side of the Tree, ſtanding over againſt her, I repreſent with 
light Hair, and in the utmoſt Concern, wringing her claſped Hands a- 
ainſt her left Cheek. Her Head, turned to the right, hangs over 
— right Shoulder; her Breaſt heaves; and her under Parts draw 
quite back. Her Knees are bent, her right Foot flung out, and the 
left drawn back, as if ſhe were fainting away. She is about 14 or 
16 Years of Age. The Nymph, who ſupports Dryope, is placed be- 
tween, her and the Tree, holding her Back with her left Hand, and 


with her right, uncovering the Leg, and ſhewing to the Siſter, at whom 


ſhe looks, that the Foot has already taken Root.” Another Nymph, 
who is taking the Child, has her left Side fronting, yet her Back- 
parts are moſtly viſible ; ſhe is on her Knees, the left forward, the o- 
ther quite drawn back, puſhing with her Foot againſt a Water-veſlel, 
which; at the Brink of the Water, | ſhe overturns, A third, on the 
night Side, comes running, quite aſtoniſhed, with a Lap fall of Flow- 
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ers; ſhe points, with her left Hand, towards the others, and looks to 
the left at her Companions' ſitting on the Bank of the River, which 
partly runs between the Trees towards the Point of Sight. The one 
ariſes, and looks forward with Amazement, and makes it known to 
the other ſitting towards the Water ; who therefore, ſupporting herſelf 
on her left Hand, turns her upper Parts to the right, in order to look 


back. They have moſtly Chaplets either on their Heads or lying by 
them. | 


Thus much, as to the Diſpoſition and Actions of the moveable By- 
ornaments ; which conſiſting of Virgins, each is contraſted according to 


her Paſſion. We now proceed to the immoveable Ornaments. 


On the left Side, on a riſing Ground, between the Trees, I place 
a large fronting Priapus-Term, without Arms or Legs, moſtly in the 
Shade againſt the Offskip, which ſtrongly throws off the foremoſt 
Group. On the right Side forwards, half in the Water, I ſet a ſquare 
large rough. Stone, whereon lies a Garment or Veil, and a Parcel of 
Leaves and Flowers. In the Pannel of this Stone is carved a Fatalit 
in Baſs-relief. Behind it, and between the Nymph with the Flowers, 
I place on the Ground a Basket of Chaplets. 2 

As for the Seaſon, *tis laid between Summer and Winter, in the ripe- 
ning Autumn, and in fine Weather for the Time of Year. The Light 
is a Side-one a little fronting. The Sun may be put in, or left out, as 
every one pleaſes; becauſe tis not 2 or inſiſted on in the 
Fable. | Ei | : V Flaislg 

I ſhall next proceed to deſcribe the further Circumſtances of this Or- 
donnance; ſince, without ſhewing the Light and Darkneſs, Harmony 
and Colours, *tis imperfect, and not like Nature. It muſt be granted, 
that the Harmony and Sha1owing, oftentimes ſhew themſelves, and that 
the Light is ſufficiently apparent to him who underſtands Per/pefFive : 
But whether there may not occur ſtill ſomething beyond the common 
Gueſs and Judgment, [ very much queſtion. As for the Colours, they 
mult needs be exprefled — without it, *tis impoſſible to know or 
penetrate mine or any other Painter's Thoughts: 1. 2:44; 2340; 

I therefore aſſign Dryope, as the principal Character, a blue Sattin 
Garment; one Flappet whereof goes over her right Shoulder, and comes 
under her Girdle, and the other is in her left Hand; with which ſhe 
holds the naked Child about the Middle, when the Remainder, with 
an under Flap tucked in the Girdle under her left Breaſt, covers all 
her other Parts down to the Feet, except the left Leg and Foot, which 
is rooted, in the Ground. Her under Garment, as likewiſe the open 
| HEE : Sleeve 
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Sleeve about her left Arm, is yeHowifh White, with green Reflexions. 
Her Garment next the left Leg is open- The foremoſt Nymph is al. 
moſt naked, having no other — than a fine white ſmall Scarf 
about her Middle. The Drefles of Dryope and ole are intermixed 
with Gold, in order to make a Difference between them and the 
Nymphs. The Nymph, who is naked to the Middle, I dreſs in a dark 
een Gown, gathered at the Navel, and taftened by a Girdle. % 
= an airy Garment, cloſe- ſleeved, of a bright Roſe-colour, girt with 
a broad Girdle of dark Violet embroidered with Gold; and under it 
a flowered Coat, open below, and giving Freedom to the Legs. The 
Stone forward is greyiſh; and the Veſſel dark Red. The Ground next 
the Water is grafly ; and thus, I variegate the whole Fore-ground, 
The 2 who, on the = Side of the ſecond Ground comes 
running, has a greeniſh Breait-garment, looſe and untied, without 
Sleeves, and faſtened but on one Shoulder, the Breaſts and Legs be- 
ing bare. The other, _— further behind, on the Edge of the 
River, I leave quite naked. Her Companion has a ſmall green Scarf, 
The ſtone Priapus is dark Grey, inclinable to Violet. 
As for the Light, I think, that the major Part ought principally to 
fall on Dryepe and the two Nymphs next her, and on what elle belongs 
to that Group. The Reſidue may be little, and moſtly for eigu- lighted, 
either from behind, before or ſidewiſe; yet in ſuch Sort, as that the 
Cauſe thereof, and of the Shades (as, by what and from whence) may 
plainly appear: Otherwiſe, they will but looſe Fancies, without 
-Foundation. 

Some may poſſibly queſtion, whether hereby the Light will anſwer 
my Purpoſe ; becauſe I affign Dryope a blue Garment over a yellowith- 
white one, judging, not without ſeeming Reaſon, yet without knowing 
my Intention, chat the contrary would look more decorous; namely, 
the Light dver the Dark; becauſe the greateſt and ſtrongeſt Maſs of 
Light, falling on her middle Parts, to wit, Belly and Legs, the naked 
Child would be more beautifully fet off, if her Breaſt or upper Parts 
were dark, than againſt the yellowiſh-white. This with Reſpect to 
"the Ligbt, 1 willingly allow; but not, as to the Colour ; for I deſigned- 
ly —— the Garment blue, in order to make the naked Nymph hw 
tiful ; and yet, with Intention that that Part might keep a ſtrong and 
broad Light: For this Reaſon, I have choſen a Stuff for it according: 
ly; it being known that Sattin has a Gloſs, and almoſt the ſame Force 
as Gold or Silver Stuffs. The red Garment of Jale, as being a beau- 
tiful and light Colour, will be ſufficiently, yet not too , ſet he 
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forward, with Feld-flowers. 
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againſt che dark Ground id: But the Blue has here, on account of the 


10 Maſs, more Power, tho* having more Light about it; for the 


ed is but a mall —— I have, as much as poffible, conſidered the 
Probability of this —— and the Harmony in the Diſpofiti- 
on of the Colours; afh Pl 3 


ning each Figure its particular and proper em- 
Þlematic Colour, not only in the Draperies but alſo in the Nudities, 

iving one a fair and tender, another, a more browniſh Skin, and ſo 
forth. Each Figure has likewiſe its particular Characteriſtic; the 
Head of the Water-nymph is adorned with white: Bell-flowers ; that of 
the Wood-nymph,. with wild Plants; and that of her who comes running 
If it be wondered, that make Mention 
of Sattin ; ſince we rarely hear, it was in Uſe among the Ancients; I 
ſay, the Obſervation is juſt, with _— to Statuaries, but not, as to 
Painters ; becauſe I have met with ſeveral old Pictures, wherein I have 
ſeen Sattin repreſented : But how long that Stuff has been known to the 
World, I cannot tell, nor ſhall enquire. In the mean time, it muſt be 
allowed to be a beautiful and elegant Stuff; as are alſo the changeable: 
Silks, tho“ in a leſs ee, and more proper for youg People. 

If any Difficulty ariſe from my introducing into this Story a Priqpus- 
Term, ac there's neither God, Man, Faunus, or Satyr in the whole: 
Piece, nor the leaſt Sign of any, indecent Action, I will give him my 
Reafon; which is, that the Poet, relating the firſt Cauſe of the Diſaſter 
befalling this unhappy Woman, aſeribes it to the Tree Laros; becauſe 
when a Woman, and Priapus could not ſatisfy his Luft with her, he 
in Revenge, transformed her into that Tree bearing her Name, laying; 
a Curſe on thoſe who violated it; and ftill retains that vindictive Hu- 
mour; wherefore I place him here, as the firſt Promoter of the Ac- 
cident. a | = 

[ inſiſt largely on theſe Fables or Ordonnances, to give an Handle for 
further Inquiries into them; for Ovid is not full and particular in all his, 
Fables, and we are obliged to fetch a great deal from other Authors. 

He gives us no right Idea of the Tree Lotos, (a Stranger to theſe Coun-- 
tries) nor mentions, what Sort of Leafing it has, or its Virtues, or 
whether it be of a moiſt or dry Nature, or where it grows moſt plen- 
tifully ; wherefore, as far as J have met with them, I ſhall produce: 
the Teſtimonies of ſome Authors about this Tree, together with the 
emblematic Senſe and Explanations they aſſign: A very Part of 
Knowledge for a Landskip- painter, whoſe Inclination leads him to ſome- 

e paſo for Learned among the curious and 
knowing, | 


IL have: 
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I have found, in general, that the. Leaves are round; which, at the 
riſing Sun, open; and as he goes down, cloſe, and at Night, double; 
wherefore, when we introduce 20 Sunſhine, they muſt. be repreſented 
. A : Jo wil 
As for the my/erious Senſe, we muſt know, that the Hgyptians paid 
more Honours to this Tree, than any others, on a Belief, that it was a 
Mediator between heavenly and earthly Things. It's moreover uſed, 
to repreſent the Sun's Wen e Setting; eſpecially with the Addition 
of a Child fitting on it, by which; they ſignified, the Morning-vapours, 
which the Sun's Approach diſpels. And, becauſe it opens and ſhuts it's 
Leaves with the Sun's Riſing and Setting, *tis ſacred to Apollo, as a Tree 
(peculiar to him, and out of Reſpect ſewing its Leaves to him only. 

The rough or hairy Lotos was allo much venerated. by the Romans; 
who offered the Js Locks of Hair to it, * as they did, thoſe of young 
Men to Apollo, or to his Son Aſculapius. | 
The Greeks ſacrificed their Hair, in the ſame manner, to the River, 
of their Country, as having a certain Relation to this Tree; which they 
imagined had ſuch Intercourſe with the Gods, that they made it their 
Seat: And therefore it was planted in Moraſſes. aid 

Tamblichus teſtifies, that theſe Trees require much Moiſture; whence, 
the Ancients inferred, the ft Cauſe of Procreation : Therefore callin 
.the Occean, the Father of all Creatures : And, obſerving the * 
Leaves, round Stem and round Fruit, they would, by this moſt perfect 
Figure, intimate, the Perfection of the hig heſt Deity, ; eſpecially, when 
a Child was repreſented fitting on the Tree. Which Ovid likewiſe al- 
ludes to in this Fable, when (as Mr. Pope has rendered it) he ſays, 


* Now, from my branching Arms this Infant bear, 
Let ſome kind Nurſe: ſupply a Mother's Care; 

* Tet to his Mother let him oft be led, 

Sport in her Shades, and in her Shades be fed; —— 


We hall now proceed to, en 
A ſecand Table or Ordonnance relating, to Dryope. 


=. 'The Story is this. As ſoon as Anudræ mon Vas advertiſed of the ſor⸗ 
rowful Accident which had happened to his Wife Dryope, he haſted to 
the Place in Company with his Father: But they, arrived too late, to 


hape 


* Macrob. lib. 4. cap. 19- 


e {or- 
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ate, tO 
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have any Speech with her before the; Metamorphoſis. A rough Bark 
had now ſeized her Body and Members; inſomuch, that ſhe was only 
to be known from other Trees by her Shape and ſoft Voice. Her Arms 
made two Branches, abounding with Leaves; beſides her Head- attire, 
covered with Greens. Both the Father and Son hung about her Neck, 
and wept ; and, with the Child, at her Requeſt, kifled her for the laſt 
Time, Whereupon ſhe was diveſted of her human Shape at once. 

In the former Ordonnance, I have ordered the River forwards, and 
in this, ſideways. Dryope, all but her Head, transformed into a Myr- 
tle-tree, I place, almoſt in the middle of the Piece, ſtanding upright, 
a little to the left of the Point of Sight. Andramon takes her about 
the Neck, and kiſſes her left Cheek. His aged and forrowful Father 


complains of the ſorrowful Miſhap to a Nymph ſtanding near him, 
wich his right Hand tearing open Dryope's Linnen, in order to ihew: 


her the Body; which beholding, ſhe raiſes her Shoulders, turning her 
Head away, and looking down. Another Nymph, having the Title 
Ampbiſus in her Arms, bitte him up, in order to kiſs his Mother. Jo- 
l place in great Lamentation at Dryope's Feet; and a Step further 
ſtands the Tree Lotos. On the ſecond Ground, on the right Side, I ſet 
the Term of Priapus, crols-hung with Feſtoons of Flowers and Greens 
tied under the Navel; and before it a fmalt ſmoaking Altar, with 
ſome People offering. On the left Side, on the Fore- ground, I place 
the large ſquare Stone, half under Water; with a Nymph (leaning on 
it. Theſe are the Heads of my Def n. The: View is on the left 
Side of the Point of Sight, and co if, of Hills and Waters; and, 
becaule L repreſent an Evening, the Air is full of Vapours and dark 
Clouds; and the Trees, by reaſon of the Wind, are in Agitation. 
Now, as this Piece is the Fe//ow of the former, all Things ſhould, 
of right, be equally full of Work; but becauſe this Ordonnance has 
the greater Variety, as exhibiting. /ome Men, I have. been neceſſitated, 
to depart a little from the original Ditpolition, ſince what is introdu-- 
ced into the other mult needs - ſeen here; as we have largely treated. 
in the 21ſt Chap. Of Or donnance. Wherefore, I place Qryope front- 
ing, with both her Arms lifted up, and pretty near each other. Her 
Head looſely hangs down between them, to the left. Her Arms, 
from the Elbows upwards, together with her Breait and a little of her 
Body, retain their firſt Forms. Andremon is ſeen, on the left Side, 
ſtanding on Tip- toe in order to kiſs her left Cheek, which the offers 
him; his right Arm is about her Neck, and his left on her Breaſt. 
A little forward ſtands the Father tottering, and near his Side, the; 
5:5 ; | ; Nymph: 
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Nymph to whom he complains; at the fame: Time, e 4 Deyopes ö 
U — rment, only 2 her Shoulder with 4 Ribbon, - — . 
ing his Head and upper Parts to the left, with his Face towards Hea- 0 
ven. The Nymph ſtands cloſe behind bim very dejected and ſorrow- 1 
ful, railing her Shoulders, and looking downwards with ber Head a 8 
little fidling off from Dryope ; her left Elbow is drawn in, and her : 
open Hand up at her Head; her Breaft:is- bare, and in the Light. 
Her under Parts are fronting, and her right Leg flung out. Andræ- 
mon's Garment, falling from his Shoulder, hangs about his Heels, 
The Nymph, who, on the right Side, where the Ground is ſome- 
what lower, is lifting up the Child, falls back in her upper Parts, 
with her Head hanging forwards ; the reſts on her right Leg, having 
the left lifted up againſt the Tree; her Back is fronting, and turns to 
the Light, and her under Parts have a contrary Sway. The Child, 
whoſe upper Parts only are ſeen (the reſt being hidden by her Head) 
ſtretches out both his Arms forwards, towards the Tree, preſſing one 
of his Feet againſt her Body. Jo/e, fitting ſquat between — and the 
Tree, leans her left Shoulder againſt it, with her Head coming for- 
ward, and her Hand on her Face, having a Cloth in her Lap. On the 
left Side, without the Piece, at the End of the Fore- ground, I place 
two Nymphs; one, with her Legs in the Water, and reſting on her 
right Elbow, and holding her Chin, and with the other Hand under 
her right Arm- pit; the other fitting with her Legs behind the former 
in the Water, and refting with. her right Arm on a Vaſe, and her 
Face and right Breaſt foreright : They are both naked and winged. F 
Near theſe ſtands a third, holding a long Staff, on the top whereof 
is a Pine-apple; ſhe has, about her, a wi A eaſts Skin, and points 
with her right Hand forward; in which Poſition, her right Side is 
ſeen. Behind her, on the aforeſaid Stone, lies Dryope's Garment ; and 
on the ſame Side forwards riſes a large Tree, incumber'd with wild 
Buſhes and Sprigs. 5 | 

The Light I take, as in the former, from the right Side a little 
fronting ; of were it a left one, it would not fo commodiouſly bring 
the light Parts together in a Group; and the rather, as the Piece is a 
Fellow of the former. | | | 

I repreſent then, the expiring Dryope, bare almoſt to the middle, 
by the dropping her under Garment; which, as in the former, is Yel- 
lowiſh-white. Her Face and Breaſt retain their Fleſhineſs and Co 
lour, but her Body downwards grows darker and browner, like Mood 
colour, till at laſt it is perfectly woody; as happens * 
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which, to the Elbows, have their former Colour, but at the Fingers 
are woody and branched. Her Face, to the Chin, with that of 4. 
dræmon to the Shoulder, is in the Shade of the Greens of her Head 
and Arms. Andræmon, as a Man of Repute, has a ſhort greeniſh 
ey colour'd Coat, embroidered with Gold; his upper Garment is 
reddiſh Purple, dark and warm; and his Legs, up to the Hips, are in 
the Shade of the Tree. The o/d Man is dreſt after the Perſſan Man- 
ner, in a Gown reaching to the Calves of his Legs, of a light Fille 
mot Colour, with .large Violet Stripes and Gold Leaves; 2 upper 
Garment, ſleeved and quite open, is beautiful Violet; he has Shoes 
and wide Stockings; his Cap, like a Turbant, curling on Top, lies 
with his Staff at his Feet; and his Hair is grey. The Nymph by his 
Side, is half ſhaded by him; that is, her whole right Side, from the 
Shoulder downwards, except her Knee, which ſhe advances; her Veſt- 
ment is greeniſh Blue, inclining ſomewhat to dark. The Nymph 
with the Child has an airy blue Garment, girt about the Middle; her 
right Shoulder is bare, and the Flappet of her Garment ruffled about 
her Legs by means of the Wind. The Virgin behind her, and be- 
tween the Tree Lotos, has a white Garment. Fhe Priapus-Term, be- 
tween the Trees is by them, moſtly ſhaded; and off from it, paſſing by 
the Point of Sight, the major Part is filled up with ſmall Trees, w bod 
are dark or in Shade, and brightly ſetting off the foremoſt Group. 
The two naked Nymphs, on the left Side, receive little Light. The 
Air on the Horizon is full of Vapours and melting; becauſe I do not 
ive here the Sun ſo bright and clear as in a fine Morning, nor ſo 
— as at Mid-day, but more or leſs vapouriſh, and therefore the 
whole appears of a Ruſſet Colour. The Clouds are large, thick, and 
heavy. 
The Sky might alſo be properly enriched, by exhibiting in it, the 
three Parce or Fatal. Siſters, ſince, having done their Bulineſs, they 
are again aſcending. In ſuch Caſe, Atropos, with the Thread and 
deiſſors, ought to be foremoſt ; next to her, Lacheſis, with the Spindle 
and behind her, Clotho, with the Diſtaff. 
Let us now exhibit Andræmon and his Funily's Return Home, in 


A Third Table or Ordonnance of Dryope. See Plate LV. 8 


The late Dryope, after her Fate, ſtands, with the Tree Lotos, at 
the End of the Fore-ground. A little to the right of the Point of 
18 and from her to the left Side, appears a — Way, like a 

o. 14. 8 Creſcent, 
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Creſcent, monk forward; againſt which, the Water, from the right 
Side, about 3 Feet lower, is waſhing. Quite forwards, againſt the 
Shore, lies a Paſlige- boat. On the right Side, without the Picture, I 
repreſent a Piece 'of very high Ground, running towards the Point of 
Sight. At the bottom of this Ground, and almoſt level with the 
Wares, runs a Path, edged with ſome watry Trees; and even ſome of 
them in the Water. he ſecond Ground riſes Hill-like againſt the 
Offskip ; eſpecially on the right, from whence to the left Side, thro” 
the Hollow of the Rock, is ſeen a further Offskip. Behind this Hill 
or Height appears the beautiful Top of -/ndremor's Houle. 

I +. * it will not ſeem odd to the Knowing, that I introduce fo 
much high Ground and Water about ſo ſmall a Spot of low Land, 
becauſe the Poet lays the Fact in a Lake; for which Reaſon, and in 
order naturally to ſhew it, I exhibit that Corner, with the Way Cre- 
ſcent-like, as Ira but a Part of the Lake. | 

The Queſtion is now, whether a Painter may not take ſome Liber- 

for Decorum's Sake? I 2. he may, ſo far as not to take away 
the Property of the Subject; tor what the Writer lays down muſt pals 

a Law; wherefore we may well conchade, that Ovid does not fay 
any thing without Reaſon. Some may poſſibly think I could have 
made a more deligbt ful Choice: But it muſt be obſerved, that this Fact 
is of a contrary Nature; I ſeek not for Pleaſure in. the midſt of Sor- 
row, which here is my principal Scope; as may appear by what 
follows. | 

In the Path on the right Side, I repreſent ſome Bacchanals and Sa- 
tyrs, trooping towards the Hills. Among them, one is carrying a 

riapus- term on his Shoulder, with a large Veſſel in his other Hard, 
and followed by Tygers and Panthers. As for the transformed Dry 
pe, I let her under Garment, of the Colour before ſaid, hang on the 
Tree: Near which ſtand three Nymphs; of whom one embraces it 
with both Hands as if ſhe would ſhake it ; at the fame Time looking 
upwards at the Leaves. The two others are talking together; the one 
pointing forward at the ſorrowful Relations, who are departing, | 

lace Hole forward, by the Boat, with her Siſter's Garment and a Bas 
Let of Flowers in her Hand; which, weeping, ſhe gives to the Water- 
man. Andramon, coming a Step further, has his Son Amphiſus on his 
left Arm, wrapped in his Garment; he is ſpeaking to the Waterman, 
and ſhewing him the Place whether he would be carried. Behind him 
follows the Father; who, fixing his Eyes towards Heaven, on the 


a 
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Heſperus, or Evening Star, feetns to complain of the unhappy Fate of 
his Daughter. | . 

I ſhall now fully deſcribe the Figures, and their Actions, and Dreſſes, 
and other neceſſary Circumſtances. 

The Boat, tied to a Poſt, lies ſomewhat ſidewiſe and fore-ſhortened. 
The Waterman's right Side is fronting, inclining to the Land, with 
his Back directly in the Light; he receives with extended Arms, the 
Garment and Basket of Flowers which Joe gives him. His Veſtment 
is light Grey, girt with a large black Girdle, which is buckled; his 
right Shoulder is bare almoſt to the Middle. Jo appears with her left 
Side fore-right, and her Breaſt ſwaying towards him; giving him the 
Basket of Flowers with her right Hand, on the Arm whereof han 
her Siſter's Garment ; her under Parts are fronting, and her Feet co, 
with Knees a little bent; ſhe turns her Head to the left, wiping her 
Eyes with a Flappet of the Vail which ſhe has about her Neck. An- 
dremon, with the little Anphiſus in his Arms, ſtands on one Leg, and 
is tepping towards the Boat; his upper Parts turn to the left, his Breait 
fronting, and his right Arm put out ſideways, in order to ſhew_the 
Waterman, as has been faid, the Place he would be carried to; the 
purple Garment is faſtened on his right Shoulder, and from under his 
Arm ſlinging about his Body, he thereby partly covers the Child; and 
with another Flappet of the ſame, which he has in his left Hand, he 
ſupports and holds the Child, on his rifing Hip againſt his left Breaſt. 
The Child holds him faſt about the Neck, with its left Hand in the 
Opening of his under Garment, leaning back with it's upper Parts from 
him, and holding up in the right Hand, a Garland of-Flowers, at which 
it ſtares to the right Side; one of its Feet is ſeen hanging down between 


the Folds of the Garment, and touches the Hilt of its Father's Sword. 


The od Man, who follows him, has his Back turned towards the Point 
of Sight, and ſeems to fall back, with Concern; his Face is towards 
Heaven ; his right Leg is put forward, and his left, whereon he ſtands, 
drawn ſomewhat back; his right Arm is croffing his Body; and in 
that Hand he holds his Staff, againſt his left Breaſt; and thruſting out 
his left Hand, he points at the ſorrowful Father and motherleſs Child; 
who are' before him ; and in this Poſture, ſeems to make his Complaint 
to Heſperus. The Tree with the Nymphs, and what elſe riſes on that 
Ground, ſhine in the Water; as does alſo what is ſtanding along the 
Water, on the right Side. Andremon with the Child is, to his Breaſt, 


En with the Horizon; becauſe the Ground riles_ forward, and is 


evel with the Boat. ä 
| S 1 2 I have 
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T F have largely handled the aforeſaid three Ordonnances, to ſhew that 


Landskip-painters want not Matter for ornamenting their Works with 
Hiſtories or Fables proper to the Landskip. Theſe Things are alſo of 
Uſe to Hiſtory- painters, for repreſenting Richneſs of Matter in poor Oc- 
eurrences, Wherefore to be copious, and further inſtructive, I ſhall 
handle one Fable more, as alſo a Deſign of my own: And then, for 
the Concluſion of Landskips, make a Compariſon between what is. 
Painter and un-painter-like ; the latter whereof is, by Ignorants, com- 


monly called the contrary. 


n 


CH AP. XIV. Table or Ordonnance of Eriſichton; and the Emblem 
of a Satyr*s Puniſhment : Both ſerving for the Embelliſhment of Land- 
Skips. 


| V T D relates, that Erifichton, a very vile Man, was, by the 
Goddeſs Ceres, whom he had highly ottended by cutting down an 
exceeding high Oak-tree conlecrated to her, puniſhed with in- 
fatiate Hunger ; inſomuch, that for Want of Food, he was obliged to. / 
ſell his own Daughter. See Plate LVI. 
- L-repreſent this in a delightful Landskip, or Without - door- Proſpect. 
The Light comes from the right Side; and the Point of Sight is in the 
Middle. On the left Side, I exhibit a ftately Building, with a beauti- 
ful Frontiſpiece, of the Dor icł Order, aſcended by three Steps. running, 
towards the Point of _ Beyond the Steps I place an Hand-rail, 
4 Feet in Riſe, running from the Houſe, by the Point of Sight. In the 
Return of it, ſtands a Vaſe. On the right Side is a River, with a wood: 
en Bridge over it. By the Water-ſide appears Part of a Town-wall; 
which the Water wathes and runs round. The Reſidue is. an Offskip, 
here and there planted with Trees. Next the Hand-rail, I place the 
ry Eriſebton; who, with his Cap in his left Hand, is. cumbling 
his told Money into it with his right Hand. His Daughter "MPreſtands 
behind him, near the Steps; the Merchant ſtepping up, ſhews her 
the Door, with his _ Hand; wherein he has a Bag half. full of 
Money; at the ſame Time, holding her, with his left, by a Flappet 
of her Garment. Lean Hunger behind, between her and her Father's 
5 5 Side, puſhes her forwards with both Hands. This is the Main 
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the Subject. 
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The Merchant, looking proudly and gravely at the Daughter, is 


dreſt in a fine Violet-coloured-Garment, reaching juſt below the Knees; 
*tis girt about his. Middle; he has a Fillet about his Head, and he is 
loofely ſtockined and ſhoed, according to the Spartan Cuſtom ; he is 
ſeen moſtly from behind, reſting with his right Foot on the upper Step, 
and drawing up the left from off the Middle one. The Daughter ſtands 
on her right Leg, with her left Foot juſt on the lower Step, a little 
drawn back; her under Parts are almoſt fronting, more or leſs from the 
Light; ſhe ſways her upper Parts to the right, wiſhfully looking at her 
Father, whom ſhe is unwilling to leave; with Sorrow and Tears ſhe 
ſeems to move the Merchant's Pity, and to follow him againſt her 
Will, ſhe has an Handkerchief in her right Hand, with which, up at 
her left Ear, ſhe ſeems to whipe her Face ; ſupporting the Elbow of 
that Arm with her other Hand. Her Garment is = Yellow, with 
green Reflexions ; and, being ſlovenly gathered an 4 the Breaſt, and 
tied with a Ribbon, hangs in Tatters 1 — the Calfs of her Legs; ſhe 
is bare-footed ; has a beautiful Mien, yet is ſomewhat thin; her Hair 
is light, twiſted with ſmall blue Ribbons. Erifchton ſtands quite 
ſtooping, with bent Knees; his Garment, tied about the Middle with 
a Rope, is Fillemot, and reaches behind to the Calfs of his Legs; be- 
ing ſo open on the Side as to diſcover his bare Hip and Leg; his left 
Shoulder is alſo naked, his Hair and Beard Grey, and he is lean and 
ſwarthy; his Stick ſtands againſt the Hand- rail. As for Hunger, Ovid 
deſcribes him thus: With Fightful Hair, Eyes ſunk in, Mouth and Lips 
lirid, Teeth yellow and ſlimy, and a thick Skin diſcovering the Bones 
and Entrails ; he is ſeen almoſt to the Middle above the Back of Eri- 
fichton. The Pillars of the Frontiſpiece are grey; the Houle and Steps, 
Freeſtone, and the Pavement the Door is of large blue Stone; and from 
thence, down to the River the Ground is plain. In. the Front of the 
Houle are carved two Cornua Copiæ. The Vale is of a reddiſh Stone. 
On the left Side of it, behind the Hand- rail, riſes a great ſpreading Tree 
in full Verdure; which gives a large Shade againſt the Houſe; the Stem 
of it is encompaſſed wich Ivy and other Greens, which take away the: 
Light of the Oftskip between it and the Vaſe, together with the 2 
nels of the Hand- rail; againſt which, the Daughter is brightly er off, 
with Decorum. Againſt the Wing of the Houle, without the Hand- 
rail, I ſhew a Vine. At the Door waits a young Servant. Quite forward,, 
in the left Corner, cloſe to. the Steps, ſtands a. watchful Dog, tied with 
a Chain, and barking, 7 
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In this Repreſentation I have had an Eye to three principal Circum- 
ſtances ; Indigency, Neceſſaries of Life, and Opportunity. Indigency ſeeks 
Relief where *tis to be had; if not in Town, eliewhere ; wherefore, I re- 
preſent Neceſſity in both Father and Daughter, coming for Relief to 
the ſubſtantial Man's Country-ſeat, who lives in Plenty. The further 
Circumſtances, as, the B, idge, Town, and Horns of Plenty explain 
themſelves. | 
I do not place lean Hunger near Er iſchton, contrary to what I have 
formerly ſaid; namely, That, when a Paſſion can be expreſſed in the Per. 
fon himſelf, we have no Need of an emblematic Figure, to make it known : 
Hunger is placed here for two Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe Fant cannot be 
perfectly expreſſed here in it's full Force, through a preſent Intermix- 
ture with ſomething elſe; as, the NN of having found the Means 
whereby to relieve it; to wit, the Money. Secondly, becauſe Eri/ich- 
ton is not ſo naked, that his conſumed Body, according to the Poet, can 
be ſhewed as Occaſion requires. 

The Reaſon of my putting in the Dog, is, not only for the Enrich- 
ment of the Diſpoſition, but alſo to ſhew, that he who poſſeſſes much 
Wealth, ſhould likewiſe watch it. Moreover, *tis uſual for the Coun- 
try People, but chiefly Men of Subſtance, to keep thoſe Creatures as 
well for Pleaſure as Ule. 

This Fable is ſeldom ſeen in Painting, or exhibited in a Print other- 
wiſe than in Ovid's Metamorphoſis, and that in ſo fimple a Manner, 
that without the Explanation under it, *tis ſcarce intelligible ; for, what 
can be inferred from an old meagre Man's receiving a Purſe of Money 
from a Gentleman; with a young Woman appearing between them 
How can the Inequality between Riches and Poverty be conſpicuous, 
when they are as like in Dreſs as if they were Brothers and Sifter ; and 
this, in a Landskip, or the Middle of a Field, where is neither Houle, 
nor other Token of their Habitation ? 

The Concluſion of a Story is not all that's neceſſary to be read; we 
ought to know the Origin, the Fact and Sequel of it. Firſt, it's ne- 
ceſſary to know the Man and who Erifichton and his Daughter were, to 
expreſs this naturally in their Perſons and Dreſſes. Secondly, we ſhould 
| know by whom they are puniſhed, and in what Manner; and laſtly, 
whom, and by what Means made eaſy. After a full Inquiry into thele 
Particulars, tis then Time to conſider, how to repreſent them with al 
their Circumſtances, moſt naturally; ſuch as the Place, &c. After 
which, the Enrichments and Diminutions will follow of themſelves 


We may at leaſt conceive, that they, who will not ſtudy the Point, 
| | can 
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cannot go ſuch- Lengths as to perform fo ſmall a Story as this, much 
leſs one of greater Dignity, in a natural and judicious Manner. 

I ſhall now, agreeable to my Promiſe in the Concluſion of the laſt 
Chapter, give another embelliſhing Example, in an Emblem of my 
own Invention, for the Sake of thoſe who will not inure themſelves to 
Hiſtorians or Poets, nor conhne their free and rich Thoughts to fuch 
a Reſtriction. 


Sweet Repoſe difturbed by Lewadneſs. An Emblem. 


Here are ſeen three young Nymphs of Diana's Train, tired with 
Hunting, repoſing in the Shade of the Trees, a little off from the 
Road, and near a foamy Water: Which ſome Fauni and Satyrs eſpy- 
ing, they were reſolved to have ſome _ with them. heretore 
acquainting their Aſſociates with the Matter, they ſilently advanced 
towards the Place in a Body; bringing with them one of the largeſt 
Priapus-Terms they had, together with two Panthers, a Veſſel of 
Wine and ſome Grapes. Being arrived, and ſeeing the Nymphs al- 
moſt naked, and faſt afleep, they planted before the Place the afore- 
faid hideous Scarecrow; and then ſoftly ſtole their Hunting-equipage, 
as Quivers, Arrows, Bows, Sc. and hung them on its . faſt- 


ening them with the Straps, which they buckled. They moreover 


deck'd its Head with one of the Nymph's Vails; ſticking their Thyr- 
ſes in the Ground round about it, and adorning them with Vizors. 
Not ſtopping here, they ſeized as many of he Virgins Garments as 
they could, and toſſed them upon the high Limbs of an adjoining. 
Tree ; and to prevent the Nymphs climbing up, in order to regain: 
them, they tied the two Panthers under the Tree; and, after having 
fet down the Wine and Grapes, pleaſed with the Project, they covert- 
ly retired to a peeping Place, to wait the Iſſue on the Nymphs awak- 
ing. Each of the Gang had brought with him his Inſtrument, as, 
the double Hautboy, Cymbal, Tabor, Timbrel, Sc. wherewith, be- 
cauſe *twas Evening, and they might ſleep too long, to beat up their 
Quarters. © But the Plot ſoon miſcarried, through an unexpected Ac- - 
eident; for, another Nymph, who was poſſibly ſeeking for her Com- 
pany, happened to arrive at the Place; and fecing the Panthers lying 
under the Tree, and thinking they were wild, ſhot at them and kille 

one. The Satyrs, ſeeing this, came out of their Lurking-hole, and 
purſued her; but ſhe eſcaped by Flight. They then — they 
had waited long enough; and, obſerving that it grew late, and that 
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the aforeſaid little Buſtle made the Nymphs begin to ſtir, they in a 
- full Body of Satyrs, Fauni, Bacchanals, even all the Tribe of Bacchus, 
ſet up, with their Inſtruments, ' ſo loud a Noiſe, that the Nemphs 
ſtarted up on a ſudden; and, full of Fright, look*d for their Cloaths: 
But, being now thoroughly awaked, the Term preſented before them, 
with haie Heating uipage r "ni it. This Sight, but eſpe⸗ 
cially that of their Cloaths on the Tree, much ſurprized them, and 
put them to the Bluſh; not knowing what Courſe to take in the Exi- 
gence. Not one durſt approach the Block in order to take her Wea. 
pons. - The vile Crew all this while kept perdue, 'aughing at them 
unobſerved. The diſtreſſed Nymphs, perceiving no body near them, 
run to and fro, - conſidering how to get their Cloaths again; but on 
their Approach to the Tree, the Panther aroſe, making ſo great a 
Noiſe that they knew not whither to run. Cries and Lamentations 
here were uſeleſs. . They above an hundred Times invoked the Aid 
of Diana; yet in vain. The eldeſt, named Cleobis, at laſt took Cou- 
rage, and went up to the Term, with Intention to get the Vail from 
it to cover Carile, who was naked; ſaying, Ab] Why are we 
ſuch Fools to be thus ſcared; and only by a wooden Black * Why are we 
| cape ? Somebody has certainly been here; but now the Coaſt is clear; 
am reſolved to throw it down : Come, Siſters, and boldly give an help- 
ing Hand. But ſhe had no ſooner utter'd the Words, but all the 
Gang appeared, mocking, ſcoffing and hooping ; any one may deter- 
mine who was on that Oyerture, moſt daſhed and concerned. A little 
Satyr ſhot at the Term, and took the Quivers from it, ſhewing the 
Nymphs the unſeemly Member, with an hearty Laughter. This 
(but eſpecially when other Scoffers ſhewed them the Cloaths on the 
Tree) highly provoked them. To take to Flight was not adviſeable; 
one puſhed them this Way, another, that Way. During this Game, 
a Noiſe of Cornets was heard; which ſuddenly put an End to the 
Laughter ; each made off leaving all Things as they ſtood. The 
Term of Priapus fell to the Ground, and the Parither at the Tree en- 
deavoured in vain to get looſe. Now, Diana appears attended by her 
Train of Nymphs; who ſhot their Arrows at the lewd Crew, the 
Dogs, at the ſame Time, tearing the Panther to pieces. The fearful 
Nymphs appeared much athamed, and 2 themſelves at the 
Feet of the Goddeſs; to whom they related their Misfortunes, and 
the Affront put upon them by the Gang of Satyrs; ſhewing her, at 
the ſame Time, the Term, the Vizors, their Cloaths on the Tree, 


and what elſe was done in deſpite to them. The Goddels, to yo 
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her Reſentment, gave immediate Order to purſue the Rioters; and 
would. not enlighten the Night till ſhe had revenged the Inſolence. 
Some accordingly made towards the Woods, others to the Brooks, and 
the Reſidue took the Field; in a little Time, part of them were made 
Captives; for of the three who purſued the Nymph for ſhooting the 
Panther, one was catched in the Net, and five others, together with a 
Bacchanal, were ſoon after haled before Diana, in Irons; om ſhe 
ſentenced to be tied, two and two together, by the Feet and whipped by 
the three affronted Nymphs with Thorns and Holm-leaves ſo ſeverely, 
as almoſt to Kill them. Three others ſhe adjudged to be hung by their 
Tails on the Limbs of Trees, with their Heads juſt touching the 
Ground. Not yet appeaſed, ſhe cauſed him, who was taken in the Net, 
to be therein plunged into the Water, by two or three Nymphs, till he 
was juſt expiring, and the Water came out of his Mouth. The Bac- 
chanal muſt ſce all this; on whom was beſtowed an hunting Knife, 
wherewith, if ſhe thought fit to releaſe the Delinquents, to cut. off their 
Tails : Which after much Reluctance, ſhe was at laſt preyailed upon to 
do; and then, tying their Hands behind them, Diana ſaid Go 
now, and ſhew yourſelves to the reſt of your wanton Gang, and tell 
them, that thus 1 will puniſh all thoſe who dare to mack the chaſt Diana 
and her Retinue. 

Is not this now, tho' a feigned Story, Matter ſufficient to furniſh 
many Landskips ? The Lands kip- painter onght to obſerve here a Re- 
preſentation of drfferent Paſſions , Baſhfulneſs in the Nymphs ; wan- 
ton Joy in the Satyrs; Severity and Reſentment. in the Goddeſs and 
Difres in the Inſolents. 

ou ſee here the alluring Pleaſure of committing a Crime, and the 
Baſhſulneſs and Diſtreſs of thoſe who ſuffer the Evil; but at the ſame 
Time, the grievous Conſequences, and Puniſhment attending Wicked- 
neſs and Inſolence. In fine, the Sweets and Puniſhment of Evil, ard 
the Reward and unexpected Relief of Virtue. 

Can it be denied that ſuch a Repreſentation in Landskip will not 
generally pleaſe? Surely, 'tis not impoſſible to make other ſuch Pe- 
ſigns. On which Occaſion, I hope it will not be tireſome to the Reader 
if I now ſhew what is underſtood by the Word (Painter-like) as a very 
neceſſary Point for a  Landskip-painter. 
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C HAP. XV. Of the Word (Painter: like.) 


good or bad Conſtruction; and Judgment alone chuſes in all 
Things a Medium, out of thoſe two Contrarieties, which is certainly 
the moſt beautiful and beſt. This is an eſpecial Truth in the Art of 
Painting; which has ſuch a Power as to affect People two different 
Ways: Firſt, by virtuous and agreeable Repreſentations ; and in the 
next Place, by thoſe which are mean, miſhapen and contemptible ; 
both equally efficacious in Contrariety, The former recreates and 
charms a judicious Eye, and the latter is it's Averſion. Tis therefore 
indiſputable, that the Painter-like, or, moſt beautiful Choice, implies 
nothing elſe than what is worthy to be painted; and that the moſt mean, 
or, what is not beautiful, leaſt deſerves that Honour: As for In- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe there were brought before me, a Basket of ripe, unripe 
and rotten Fruits mixed together; I muſt, having any Judgment, chuſe 
the moſt reliſhing, or thoſe which appear moſt beautiful to the Eye, 
and reject the reſt. | 3 
A Landskip adorned with ſound and ſtreight- grown Trees, round- bo- 
died and finely leaved, ſpacious and even Grounds, with gentle 
Ups and Downs, clear and ſtill Rivers, delightful Viftos, well-or- 
der'd ; Colours, and an agreeable blue Sky with ſome ſmall driving 
Clouds; alſo elegant Fountains, magnificent Houfes and Palaces, dit- 
poſed according to the Rules of Architecture, and richly ornamented 
likewiſe, well-ſhaped People agreeable in their Action; and each co- 
loured and drapery'd according to his Quality ; together with Cows, 
Sheep, and other well-fed Cattle; all theſe, Ifay, may claim the Title 
of Painter-like : But a Piece with deformed Trees, wiidly branched 
and leaved, and diſorderly ſpreading from Eaſt towards Weſt, crooked- 
- bodicd, old and rent, full of Knots and Hollowneſſes; alſo rugged 
Grounds without Roads or Ways, ſharp Hills, and monſtrous Moun- 
tains filling the Offskip, rough or ruined Buildings with their Parts 
lying up and down in Confuſion; likewiſe muddy Brooks, a gloomy 
Sky, abounding with heavy Clouds; the Field furniſhed with lean Cat- - 
tle and Vagabonds or Gypſies, ſuch a Piece, I ſay, is not to be called a 
fine Landskip. Can any one, without Reaſon, aſſert him to be a Painter- 
like Object, who appears as a lame and dirty Beggar, clothed ws 
| — 1 : * 8 | p ay- 
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Splay-ſooted, bound about the Head with a naſty Clout, having a Skin 
as yellow as a baked Pudding, killing Vermine ; or in fine, any ſuch 
paltry Figure? Would you not rather conclude ſuch Things to be the 
Jeſt of a Painter. | 
For my Part, I believe, that the Difference between the Fine and the 
Ugly is too great not to make a Diſtinction between them. I am well plea- 
ſed, that ſome call the Works of Bamboccio, Brouwer, and Moller, 
and the Landskips of Brueghel, Bril, Bloemart Savry, Berchem and 
ſach Maſters, Painter-like : But I oppoſe to them Raphael, Correggio, 
Pouſſin, le Brun, &c. and in Landskip, Albani, Genonille, Pouſſin, 
the German Polydore, and ſuch as follow them in their Choices. | 
On this Occaſion, I ſhall, &'re I conclude, alſo conſider the Word 
Deſigner-like ; a Word which is as much perverted as the other: For 
Inſtance ; crooked Trees abounding with Knots and Hollowneſles, 
rugged Clods of Earth, burſten and ſharp Rocks, human Bodies ro- 
buſtly and roughly muſcled in Michael Angelos Manner, Faces large- 
featured, long-noſed, wide-mouthed, hollow-eyed like Tefa's ; theſe 
Objects we have extolled for Dæſgner-libe, tho' as abſurdly and im- 
properly, as 'tis to fetch Light out of Darkneſs, and Virtue from 
Vice. | es 
The Maſters therefore are very imprudent, who encourage their Dif 
ciples to ſeek and draw in fo troubleſome a Way, after ſuch Objects, 
as tending to nothing elſe than learning them to make rough Out- lines. 
Do they not chuſe a round-about-way to bring them into the right 
Path? Nay, how many die in the Purſuit, who, had they taken the 
other Way, might eaſily have got through? Wherefore, tis more ad- 
viſable to draw after the beautiful and ſedate Simplicity and Great- 
meſs of Raphael, Ponſſin and other excellent Maſters, than after any 
of thoſe other paltry and miſ-ſhapen Objects. This muſt be agreed, 
that if the bad and deformed be Painter or Deſtgner-like, the beauti- 
ful is not ſo : The Caſe admits of no Alteration ; and conſequently 
the worſt muſt be beſt, and the beſt worſt, If both be good, there 
is no room for Choice; and you may, at that rate, mingle Beauty with 
Deformity, Joy with Sorrow, Ripeneſs with Unripeneſs, Gods with 
Beggars: But fince Beauty is attracting, and Deformity offenſive, this 
certainly is true Painter-like, which ſuppoſes the beſt and moſt agreea- 
ble Objects; which alone ought to be called fo, and fought for. . 
Yet there are Occafions, wherein both muſt be obſerved ; either that 
the Story requires it, or that, by Means of Deformity, we are to ſet 
off what is beautiful, and nrake it * then the Paint 
3 85 | t 2 | | er 
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er who underſtands Beauty, may more eaſily abate, than the other exalt 
himſelf above his Knowledge and Capacity. Wherefore. I conclude, 
that beautiful Nature is the beſt Choice, and the moſt: Painter-like. 

I ſhall. now, for the Benefit of ſuch Artiſts as are not rich in 
Invention, give a compendious Deſcription of Variety of Objects in 
a fictitious View. | | 8 
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CH AP. XVI. Of Painter-like Beauty in the open Air. 


PL H E Day was almoſt ſhut in, and the agreeable weſtern Sun giy- 
ing long and charming Ground-ſhades, when 1 purpoſed to divert 
myſelf with a Walk; not without reflefting, how many fine Obſerva- 
bles are overlooked, which, if-handled, according to Rule, would be 
of Service: A Careleſsneſs often proceeding from too ſuperficial and 
groundleſs a Method of Study; which will. not permit the Thoughts 
to fix on Things of moſt Importan gde. 
In my Walk, I came into an agreeable Country, ſeemingly the Seat 
of bleſſed Souls ; where nothing was wanting which could tend to the 
Repole of the Mind; every Thing was beautiful and orderly: Blind 
Chance had no Hand in this; I could plainly perce. ve, with what Ar- 
dour and Plcature Nature and Art had mutually beſtowed, their Benefits 
upon it: The Roads or Paſſages were ſo neat and level, that in walking 
you hardly ſcemed to touch the Ground: A ſweet and refreſhing Wind 
reigned there; which fo allay ed the Sun's Heat as to make it indifferent 
whether you ſat in it, or in the Shade : The rich- leaved Trees, as beau- 
tiful in their Stems as their Greens, moved almoſt inſenſibly; when 
the young and tender Sprouts, as yet but . thinly leaved, careſſed by 
the mild and gentle Air, ſeemed. to rejoice, the ſilver Leaves, by a 
ſweet Motion, glittering like Medals: The Sky was fine blue, 
looſing gradually in thin Air towards the Horizon: The ſmall Clouds, 
not violently driving this Way and that, moved ſlowly and quictly till 
they got out of Sight. The white Swans beheld themſelves in the 


clear Brooks; ſreely winding and turning without feeling whether 


with or againſt the Stream. es 

In this delightful Region, I found a very beautiful Fountain, the 
Baſon of which, was of white Marble; furniſhed towards the Road 
with rocky Bowls and Scollops to receive the Water; the Figures, 


ſtandi ng upon it, were moſt clegantly choſen; round it, ſtood low wa 
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cloſe May- trees, againſt the Green whereof, the white Marble was 
magnificently, yet modeſtly, ſet off; cauſing thus a pleaſing Mixture 
in its Shade. | | 

From thence, I took to the right Hand, along a level and broad 
Way, on both Sides faced with a Parapet of Free- ſtone, whereon 
ſtood forwards two large Vaſes of fleſh- coloured Marble, in Shape 
and Ornament like thoſe in the Farneſe Garden; wide on Top, 
and without Covers; but, inſtead of an Iphigenia, the faint carving 
conſiſted of dancing Women; theſe Vaſes had a wonderful fine 
Sweep, the Figures were orderly diſpoſed, and in all Parts alike and 
moderately filled with Work ; and becauſe the Baſs- relief roſe ſo lit- 
tle, the whole appeared as yet freſh and undamaged. 

The Parapet was built after the Doric Order, and its Pannels were 
adorned with Foliage and Branch-work, twined with Reeds. 

The End of it let me into a we [andy Road; on the left Side bor- 
dered with a gentle flowing River, and on the right, with fine and large 
Trees; along the Brink of this River were planted only grey and 
whitiſh Willows, not all alike ſtreight and large, but ſome leaning over 
the Water, others cloſe-branched and leaved, others again, thin and: 
young, diſcovering the Glitter of the Water: On the right Side, 
where the Road run high, ſtood, as I fay, large and heavy Trees of 
various Kinds, ſuch as Oak, Aſh, Lime, wild Olive, Pine, Cyprefs, 
Ge. Some with ſtreight Stems, round Tops, ſwaying Branches, and 
fine Greens; between which, ſome tender Suckers, with their ſmall 
and upright Stalks and airy Leaves, afforded an inexpreſſible elegant 
Variety. The brown Cyprefles, laden with their Fruit, added no ſmall 
Luſtre to the green of the other Trees; to my great Delight. Under 
thoſe Trees (grew: ſome wild Simples, and various Kinds of large and 
{mall-leaved Plants intermixed with Thiſtles and Thorns in an agreea- 
ble and moſt Painter-lite manner. Theſe under Growths, but eſpe- 
cially the Graſs on the Sides, were in many Places duſted by the Road; 
which, by their Union, cauſed a charming Decorum.. 1 
At proper Diſtances, along both Sides of the Road, were placed; 
for the Eaſe, of Travellers, ſome low Free- ſtone Seats, in the Form of 
a long and narrow Architrave, ſupported by two ſquare Pillars. 

Going on, I came to a Croſsway, where I found' a Term or Gnide 
ſet up. Here, not to go wrong, I was at a Stand, which Way to take 
In this Doubt I recollected, that thoſe Guides have commonly their 
Faces towards the Way Strangers and Travellers ought to go. This 
Term was down to the lower Belly, like a Man, yet very muſculous; 
and the Head, reſembled that of a Satyr, and guarded with two large 
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crooked Rams Horns; it ſtood in a Gap between ſome Trees, half 
ſhaded with Leaves and Ivy; it ſeemed to be made of Marble, but very 
much bedripped and fouled with a green Liquor. A little from it, T 
ſaw, on a white Marble Plinth, a decumbent Statue of a naked Nymph, 
| reſting with her Elbow on a Vaſe ſhedding Water; which flowing 
down the Plinth below the Way, which was there a little rocky, 
run into the River; this Figure was very agreeable. I wondered at 
firſt, ſince it ſtood not far from, and lower than the Term, that yet it 
was much cleaner; thinking that in ſuch a Place it could not well main- 
tain it's Beauty and Whiteneſs ; but my Wonder ceaſed on perceiving, 
that there were no high Trees over it, but that it had a free Air; 
another reaſon was, that being ſo low as to be reached over, poſſibly 
ſome Draftſman had been at the Place, and wiped it clean: On fuch a 
Conjecture, I took ſome Water out of the Vaſe into my Hand, and 
rubbed a Part of the Shoulder; which confirmed my Suſpicion ; for 1 
- diſcovered, that ſome Parts, were already become ſmooth and gloſſy, 
by being handled and rubbed. | 
Stepping a litlle further, I faw another Sight as fine as the former; I 
fay, fine with reſpect to Art. It was an ancient Tomb or Sepulchre of 
light red Marble,intermixed with dark grey, and white Eyes and Veins; 
with a Lid or Cover of Lapis Lazuli This Tomb was ſupported by 
four white Marble Sphinxes without Wings, reſting on a large black 
marble Plinth, which through it's Duſtineſs, ſeemed to be lightiſh. 
grey. The Ground under it was rugged, yet level for three or four 
Feet round the Plinth. This Work was generally encompaſſed with 
Sand extending to the Sea-ſhore, which it faced ; and ten or 12 Steps 
further, the Sea was ſeen foaming. In the middle of the Belly of the 
Tomb, was a round Baſs-relief, within a Compartment of Oak-leaves ; 
It exhibited a flying Eagle, with Thunder in \its Bill ; whence I con- 
jectured, it might be Phaeton's Grave; and the rather, becauſe there 
ſtood near the Corners three very old and large Cypreſſes; of which, 
the hindmoſt was as yet whole and found, but the forward ones, by 
Weather or otherwiſe, ſo damaged, that one had loſt it's Top, and the 
other was on one Side, half unbranched and bare. Behind this Toms, 
ſtood a large Pedeſtal of greyiſh-blue Stone, on which had formerly, as 


it ſeemed, been ſet an Urn, now flung down, and lying near it half 


buried in the Ground: it was ſomewhat broken and damaged: I could 
make but little of the Carving upon it, ſince that was underneath, and 
the Ear or Handle of the Urn lay upwards ; wherefore, in order to 
ſce what it was, I began to clear the Ground away from it; but = 
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hardly dug a Foot deep, before I perceived à Piece of a Chariot, and 
half a Wheel in the ſhape of a Star; this, I thought, muſt be the 
Chariot of the Sun, as being not much unlike it. 

This Work thus ſeeming old, and yet the Tomb with all it's Orna- 
ments as new as if juſt ſet up, I thought it muſt have owed its Preſer- 
vation to ſome heavenly Influence. I was fo entertained with viewing 
it on all Sides, that I was wholly taken up with it; without reflecting, 
that as Fortune favoured me, I ought to haſten to other Things of Con- 
ſequence before it grew too late; yet I reſolved, tho' I ſtayed all Night, 
not to leave the delicious Place before I had exactly deſigned, in my 
Pocket-book, every Thing remarkable in it. I then went ten or twelve 
Steps forwards from it, in order to have a full View of every Thing: 
thereabouts z and ſitting down, there opened a perfect Ordonnance ;. 
for, on ſeeing the Trees behind and on one Side of the decumbent 
Nymph, and on the other Side an eafy Aſcent with a ſmall Cottage in 
a low Ground behind it, I could not but obſerve how elegant and be- 
coming all the By-works kept themſelves : The Trees behind the 
Tomb appeared dark, and thereby flung it off ſtrong and brightly ; the 
Objects on each Side appearing faint. Further on, I diſcovered a ſmall 
Bridge; and in the Offskip, ſome Hills, Sc. all which I preſently 
sketched and ſhaded ; marking for Shortneſs of Time, with Letters or 
Figures, the Colours of the Stones, and their Tints, together with the 
Lightneſs and Darkneſs of one Object againſt another, and alſo againſt 
the Skv. 

Having done with this, and walking further on the right Hand, F 
came to a very large and weighty Bridge, of one Arch, which had an 
exceeding great Span ending, in the Crown, in a Point. This Opening 
diſcovered an even Plain, reaching almoſt to the Horizon, with Cottages 
and Houſes here and there, in a Village-like manner : They were not 
meanly boarded and plaiſtered like ours, but regularly built with 
Stone, tho“ plain and without Ornament. This Bridge came from be- 
hind the Trees on the right Hand, and preſerved a Communication: 
over the Road, with an high and large Rock on the Sea-ſhore : It was 
poſſibly placed here for the Sake of a dry Paſſage to the other Side in 
caſe of Floods. | 

Going under this Arch, I found myſelf in the open Field, near an- 
other ſort of common Buildings, which, at a Diſtance, I could not per- 
ceive, on Account of ſome intervening Trees. Theſe were Herdſmen's 
Habitations, and built with mean Materials, yet in a fine manner with 
reſpect to Art. Some ſtood on Ground -ᷣſſills, others went up two or 

three 
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three Steps, but the Generality of them had their Entrances even with 
the Ground. Some had ſquare Doors, with circular Windows over 
them; or elſe round Frames, ſtuck inſtead of Basſ- relief, with 
Rams, Ox, or Goats Sculls, cut in white Stone, according 
to the Condition of the Inhabitant. The lower Windows were in 
Form like the Doors, and a Diameter and half higher than wide; or 
elſe, twice the Breadth in Height. The upper Windows of ſuch as 
had two Stories or ſmall Garrets, were moſtly: round. Some but ſingle- 
ſtoried, hid Compaſs-headed Doorways; and over them, long Octan- 
gular Windows; and if any ſmaller over them, they were ſquare. The 
Rooſs were generally flattiſh, and tiled for bringing off the Water ſor- 
wards. Some, in my Opinion, much excelled others in Grace; having 
over the Doorways, | ſmall. Balconies with Compaſs-doors into them, 
and the Windows on each Side ſquare and equally high; and over them, 
round ones again. On each Side of the aſoreſaid Doors or Entrances, 
were made in the Walls, ſquare Vent-holes, like Niches contracting in- 
Wardly, and croſs-barred with Iron. The Pediments were Doric or 
Tonic, and of whitiſh Stone; the lower Story grey, and the reſt Free- 
Kone ; ſome were painted light-reddiſh, others white Free-ſtone or grey. 
Some Doors had Pillars or Scats on each Side. Some Houſes I ſaw alſo 
joined with Walls, wherein were round Holes. Here and there ap- 
peared large Gates, as of Neat-houſes ; one was open, and ſeemed to be 
like a Place covered in; moſt of the Windows had wooden Shutters, 
which hinged on Top, and kept open by Sticks. Thoſe Houſes, to 
ſecure them from the Overflow of the River running in the Neigh- 
bourhood, ſtood much above the Level of the Way. In fine, I omit- 
ted no Remarkable relating to thoſe Country People's manner of Dwel- 
ling. | ,n 
3 further, and without this Village, I came up to a round 
Temple, having a lofty and elegant Frontiſpiece. It was . aſcended by a 
Flight of ten or twelve Steps, with a Free-ſtone Balluſtrade on each 
Side, adorned with two Sphinxes, facing each other, which were head- 
ed with Caps and bodied with Houſings or Coverings, - after the An- 
tique Manner. Landing on theſe Steps, I came up to a Portico, front- 
ed with eight Columns, Entablature and Pediment of the Ionic Order; 
the Pediment had a fine intire Baſs- relief, not much riſing. The Co- 
lumns were continued round the Temple, two and two together, reſting 
N Plinths and Baſements. 113 Ne es «Ano. 
Over their Ornaments ran a Gallery, divided into Parts by Pedeſtals, 
whereon ſtood fine Statues, one anſwering each Pillar. Behind p08 
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Balluſtrade of the Gallery ran'up-Pilaſters of the Corinthian Order two 
and two together, and between them large) Windows, finelyo wrought 
according to that Order, as was the Frize and Cornice with grave Foli- 
age, Modillions, c. On this aroſe an open Dome, inc loſed with a 
eloſe Balluſtrade, covered in with a — whereon was ſet a 
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"Tho" I was ngt nuch oohverſant with Architedture, yet L perceived 


a very regular: Miſpoſition in this Building, which, among theſe ad)oin- 
in eee beautiful, loftily' and — diſtinguiſhed 
elt ; appearing like a precious Stone ſet in Enamel, tho' neither had 
other Ornaments, than ſimply thoſe of the Order. The contiguous. 
Houſes were low and extenſive, with High Chimnies or Towers yield- 
ing, in my Opinion, a fine Decoram. Behind theſe ſtood a cloſe Plan- 
tation of Trees, moſtly Pines and Cypreſſes, which added no ſmall 
Luſtre to- all- this Stone-work. On — Side of the before- mentioned 
Steps was a Fountain or /guare Baſon, adorned with two pretty large 
Lioneſſes, couchin on Fedſtals and ſpouting Water. 

Thus I fancied I ſaw this glorious, lofty, and eſpecially Painter - liłe 


-Sight : When we come to treat of Arcbitecture, and the Choice of 


Beauty, within-dors, I ſball be at the Trouble of ſtepping into this 
Temple to deſcribe its inuam i onderrn.⸗ 
Oh! How comfortable is the Shore after a Tempeſt ! What a Dif- 
ference: is there between a lovely Sun-ſhine' and a gloomy Night! Be- 
tween freſhcarid lively Youth and ſtale old Age ! Love ſolaces in Gar- 
dens of Pleaſure and beautiful Palaces; but Envy lurks in deſolate' 
Wilderneſſes, among the: Rubbiſh of Things which it defaces. Aban - 
don then, true and young Artiſts! your Blind Zeal; Beauty does not 
triumph, nor is here attended with what is 922 ſpoiled, fouled or 
braten, but takes up with Things Ample, ar. leſs beautiful without De- 
fitts. Wherefore I think, that cheſe two Kinds of Beauty differ as 
much as the verdant and delightful Summer, and the dry and barren 
Winter. Who, in building for Pleaſure, would make a Patch? Or, 
ning Garden, fill it with-half-rotten Trees? He muſt be an un- 
accountable Man who ſeeks Delight in a deſolate Wilderneſs. ©; Is it 
not then evident, that thoſe Men have vicious Taſtes, who endeavour 
to feteb-Beauty out of Defarmity. A Princeſs ſufficiently ſhines among 
her Ladies by her State and coſtly Attire, without ſetting off her 
Luſtre by a Compariſon with a Swineherd. When we meet with fine 
No. 15 mitt Duliden zuoti:t UH ai 01 II 4 510 Marble ; 
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Mar bJe-Stafices, are they not preſatvech with: Care from ill. Uſage, and 
the: Injuvies of Time tho! the latter ſpares. nothing? F . 
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2 Guta cavat Lapidem, non 25 ſed: ſape cadenda- | 


But Probability ht to be obſerved in all Things; that we need 
not inquire what is Modern rn: or Ancient, without being therefore brok- 
en or over - foulʒ ſince Stones much handed willi become ſmooth; yet 
without Damage; and why ſhould a Man be made a: Judge of what is 
beautiful and fine, who came from a foreign and: wild 7. andi 

never ſaw, Beauty. | | PQM £01 121 

In Oppoſition to trum Beauty, let us now: repreſent the other Sort, 
and leave the Point to the Determination of the Judiciou . 
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tho” unjuſtly, called Painter: lie; and this, 1nianamaginary Way, 
A bedlie preceding. fl ei ofdurtotmgg we 1 | 4 
In walking, Iclaw a: large Gate, the: Dloorr wheredf* was broken: to! 
eces by ar buge: Oat blown. down :agant: it Creeping through it, I 
found myſelt as in a ſtrange Country, ſo very rugged; deſolate and 
rocky, without Paths or Roads, that I knew noti where to walk; the 
was no where. ſo even as to reſt: on. Here: I: ſam the Frag: 
ment of a Column; yet lying ſo obliquelyi that: I could not ſit on it; 
near it, layca- Piece of a Frize and Cornice, with an e 4g 
and not much further, was another: Stone, pretty level, but in a Mo- 
raſs abounding with Vermin. IL nevertheleſs endeavoured to get upon 
this laſt Stone and then, with my Cloak under me, laid myſelf down 
upon it: Which II had no ſooner done, but ſomer hody called —— 
Hark ye; go- from it; yeutJie: in my ,. II not e 6 
Perſon uldebe / here, ſuddenly look d: back c its Surprize, and aa 
young Man ſittiag on an Hillock,. who, as he fand, was drawing after 
the Stone I laid on But, on Recollection, he: again called out; that if 
I would ſtay there but Half a. quarter of an Hour I ſhould do him a 
grest Favour. This! conſented to, not without asking him, What he 
was going to do with ſuch paltry Fragments? He anſwer'd, — They 
| are 
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ere fineft Things zn Yhe Wor I 10 intromuor into or Pieces. When 1 
have ſuch a fine Parcel as that Piece of a Column, and this Water 52 
me, (with abr Hadi of a Stump of a Tree, and 'a ſmall dark Offikip 
behind it, "they tegenber- immediately compoſe a per fet# Ordonnance. Oh 
you Hanne imagine, how ext ram dinary and full e Variety thefe 'Objetts 
ave This\ifthe fineſt Plate on Earth for @ curious Arti/t: All vs Painter- 
ie Butry Thing tits ſo looſe, pretty und wil, thut few gv Maſters 
would refuſe phe, hither to 54 tf 75 & Wonders ; ; und nothing But the 
prefent high Wind Waders 4 J any ere now. Upon this Prattle, I 
viewed him from Top to Toe; he fat all i — Heap, with a Board in 
his Lap, and a fmall Tnk-horn,” and a magnif ing or Speftacle-glafs 4 
his Hand ; on his Head he had a Ni ht. cap moſt don to is 
with his left Leg over his Hat, po to a Bre it from che Wind; = 
ſmall Li ight; coming from between the "Trees, ſhone on his Lap. Poor | 


Man ! bt 1, how feelingly you can talk of what is Painter- fte; and 
what Sat i gfaltion you miſſ fd in thoſe Things ; if there be any more Artiſts 
of you your Stamp, thrs mu/? be The place ro fd en # in. The Truth is, che more 
viewed” him and heard his Talk, the more I blamed my own: Judg 
ment for not diſcovering fuch Beauties as he did. Now, perceiving be ha 
done, I went towards Rim to ſee his Work; but before I could come — * 
to him, „ r packed up his Alls, and was gone — 4 1 
the Trees, near the Place where he had beten ſitti Fey's 
rk, whoſtodd and drew after a ma air af A of 27 ths little 
lods of Earth an Pebbles; which he neatly ed on 
per, and marked with their different — s whole Porto felis 
was full of ſuch Painter-like Trumpery ; ſuch as, — Water, Jane 
ed'and" broke Stones, Pierer of Wood, Barren Shrubs 'and Bujhes, rough 
Grounts;'Toads, Snakes, &c. I askin g him, What Branch he tak 
his Study? He anſwered. that he 3 et prattiſed any; but b 
if he could get all thoſe 1 ＋ * ror er them well, to become a 
good Landski ip-painter ; for, laid he, 1 ofe Obſects are ſo uncommon, that 
the beſt Maſters give themſelves the Trouble to jeek them : But, continued 
he, I cuhnot but winder, that: ſome ſearch here and in other Places, in 
can ſcarce find a Pitre to their Git, nay, often return without "wy 
any os 17. ben I. on the rontrary, ' diſcootr 'a thouſand 25 
r ef; wherever I tat my, Eyes; were Ito defgn ebf y 
F —_ with, I ſhould have Work fer many Tears. 124 there, 
10 Hen ler 5s oe of tber Tribe, Prying about; 1 bare. ver 'y 
feet him en t "down * 55 18 myfelf, Far, k 
«Ni a2k 412 2 * 
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D . any Man ſhould run about in Error in ſo wild and deſolate 
Ae, ; ns, Pool of ig ei een 26 een amd e eee 
Going on, I'came to a large and hideous Rock, ſplit through, and hav- 
ing one Part hanging forward full of ſharp Angles, open Hollows and 
Cuts, over- run, — and there, with Moſs and barren Shrubs... On the 
right Side, was a deep. morally Valley, going off very ſteep, and on 
the left appeared an inacceſſihle ruined Building, like an Heap of Stone, 
ſwarming with Adders, Snakes and other venomous Creatures: Behind 
me the Ground was ſo une ven, full of Ups and Downs, and pathleſs, 
that I thought it impoſſible to get from the Place. On the Point of 
returning back, [ ſaw a Man creep. on all four, out of One- of the 
Holes or Holloys of the Rock, and thereby, cleared a Paſſage for me. 
This Man told me what wonderful Things were to be ſeen on the other 
Side; but I was ſcarce, crept half through, before I heard a frightful 
Thunder-clap, which, ſhook the whole Rock; wherefore, redoubling my 
Speed, and being got through, I found, that the Top of the Rock was 
tumbled over the right Side; which made me ſuddenly. retire from 
thence, fearful that another Part might fall upon me. What; alſo raiſed 
1 the Sight of a Tomb cruſbed to Pieces, and almoſt 
ſunk into the Ground; and near it, lying a Piece of a large. Trunk, of 
white; Marble. I could perceive, bm the Bale, that it had been a 
Term; and being curious to know, what might be hidden behind ic, I 
got on the Tomb, and ſaw, through the Trees, downwards a frightful 
ool. I therefore took to the left; where I\chought. the Ground was 
more level: Three or four Steps from thence, I law a white Paper 
fluttering before me along the Ground; and after it a Blue one, ſome- 
what larger; both which I ran after and took. . E Dias Paper ap. 
peared to be a Drawing after the aforeſaid Tomb, hen intire and 
Nandig, which made me judge, that he muſt have been a good Mai- 
ter who had thus im roved it in the Draught. Poſſibly, thought I, he 
| Is hereabouts. My Conjecture was not groundleſs; for, ſtepping a little 
further, I found the poor Wretch lying under a large Oak, which had 
been thunder-ftruck; the Stem was = from Jop to Bottom, and a 
large Limb lay acroſs the Man's Body: His Porto-tlio(lay near him, 
ing near, I heard him ſighh: He, perceiving me, called out pony 
for Help: I cleared the Limb from off his Body as well as I could; 
whereby, and after much Pains, he diſengaged himſelf from the Leaves. 
| Hle was, ie my Wonder, no where hure, faye.a Vile in bis let Hand, 
yet of no Conſequence. F returned him his Papers, and _ —— 
n er 
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Whether he had ſeen the Tomb in the Condition wherein twas drawn'? 
He anſwered, he had: When, going to ſnew it to me, he, in Amaze- 
ment, ſtarted back on finding it in Ring. Oh! ſays he, does this lye 
alſo tumbled dawn, and my Drawing ſcarce finiſhed ! We then went to- 
ether further up, towards the left, and regained moſt of his Papers. 
fie told me, that his Companion had left him, and run away on the 
Approach of the Storm; which induced me to think, he was the Per- 
ſon who came creeping on all four through the aforeſaid Hole. On our 
coming down, we found many already drawing after the broken Tree un- 
der which the good Man had lain, with the utmoſt Application; *twas 
their unaui mous Opinion, never to have ſeen a Tree more Painter-likt, 
This talk ſurprized us both. He ſhewed them his Drawing, and faid, 
that the Tomb was the only Obje& he found intire thereabouts ; and, 
this being demoliſhed, there was nothing left to pleaſe him. But this 
they fold at and anſwered him, that ſuch Things might eaſily be 
made out of one's Head, or found in Prints. In 'ſhort, *twas great Di- 
verſion to me to ſee one as hotly clambering up one Place, and another 
creeping through, ſome Hole, for the fake o deſigning the Rock and 
Tomb tumbled down, as if they were going after 'Trealure.. . 
Taking Leave of this Perſon, I purſued my Way: But was obliged, 
for the ſake of a ruinous Fountain, the Vaſes, Mouldings and other Or- 
naments whereof lay acroſs and ſtopped the Way, to take to the right 
Hand. On the Remains, adorned with Baſs-relief, I found not one in- 
tire Figure, every thing being exceſſively mouldered, fouled and over 
run with wild Plants and Shrubs. Its Baſon lay awry, with a Corner 
ſunk into the Ground, broken and full of Earth or Mud. A Boy, who 
had been fitting there, came and asked me, Whether I could not tell 
him, which Part of this Heap of Stones was the not Painter- like? I 
bave been long making a Choice, lays he, f ſomething good out of it, hus 
the Number confounds me; the Parts are all ſo broken that I cannot. find 
fo much as à whole Hand or Foot: I have, ſhewing me his Drawing, 
pitched upon this among. them, with much ade. I believe verily, there 
was not ſuch another undamaged Bit in the whole Ruin, tho? of little 
Conſequence: It was a Plinth with the tight: Leg and Foot of Apollo 
5 the great Toe. He — _ 2 — e 
d been drawing every thing after the except this Fragment 
the Foot of 5 — 5 — broken enough. 
I comforted him with ſaying. that he had-pibked out the leery beſt thing 
of all, when he owned, that he made the Choice through the Perſua- 
lion of another, who was now gone away, to whom the Leg, by 


means 
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means of the Sandal and Straps, was mot unknown. This Boy, I 
thought, ought to be ſet in a right Way; and his Simplicity pleaſed 
6 | DDr 


Turning then to the right Hand, as I have faid, I came into a 4i/- 
mal Place, which, by the Largeneis of the Pavement, and Arch- work 
ſupported by great Pillars, ſeemed formerly to have been a Palace. It 
Was here ſo loneſome and gaſtly, that I was ſeized wich a cold Sweat; 
wherefore I mended my Pace, in order to get out of it, and being got 
to the other Side, and ten or twelve Paces from it, I found myſelf again 
at the Lake before mentioned; near which lay a ſhattered Tomb, 
with the Corps half tumbled out. The Head and one Arm reſted on 
2 large Root of a Tree lying near it; the Lid was almoſt ſlid off, and 
juſt on the Totter ; and a Snake, from underneath, was creeping into the 
Tomb! A Sight frightful enough. | eee 
Tbe Sun, now on the Point of ſetting, darted his refulgent Rays 
between ſame heavy Clouds; the Sky was moreover dark Blue, and on 
the Horizon yellow iſt- ſtriped; which, along through the Trees, — 2 
glittered in my Eyes. I ſaw a grave Man carefully deſigning this Sky 
in Colours. In paſſing by, I Rai to him, Sir, you have met 
with a fine Sight; that's a true Italian Sky : Yes; ſays he, I am very 
ſenſible of it I further, I heard another Thunder-clap; 
and the Tempeſt increaſed: Which obliged him to pack up his 
Tools, and go off, and made me reſolve to be at Home before 
Now, I leave it to the Judgment of the Knowing and judicious 
Lovers, to determine, which of my two Repreſentations is to be ac- 
counted Painter-lite? I have ſufficiently expreſſed my Sentiments touch- 
ing them. But it is to be lamented, that Tyros, in their youthful Ar- 
dour, are infected with this Poiſon; and made to believe, that in Thur 
der and flormy Weather they muſt run abroad, to deſgn ſuch Miſchances 
and Defefts of Nature, at the Hazard of their Healths and Lives; 
tho* not able to chuſe out of them the m beautiful, for want of Judg- 
ment to know achat it good; and, by ſome Additions, to ſupply De. 
fefts. Theſe Things are the Paſtimes of great Maſters, but the chief 
Study of the leis Knowing. Be therefore, docible' Artiſts! not to 
intent in gaining your Embelliſhments with ſo much Trouble; and, 


by ſlighting Principale, to think ye can have them by rote. Such 
2 Method "will richer hend ye into Doubts, than bring ye to Certain 
ties. 5 iu off) 304: Dam aal n. Faawo Zn nene 247 410 
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AT U RRB, Vith ber many. Breaſts, is in a ſitting Poſture. 


ders. On her òdther Side ſtanqs. Truth, holding a Mirrour 

before her, wherein ſhe views herſelf down to = Middle, 

: and is ſeemingly ſurpriief at it. On the Frame of this 

Glaſs are ſeen a gilt Pallet and Pentiis. Truth has a Book and Paln- 
branch in her Hand. 


„ 2 —— 


CHAP. I. Of Portraits in general. 


* 


IN CE ve meet with no Precedence in the Art, nor pretend to 

8 inſiſt on Ceremonies, we ſhall treat of Things as they occur to us, 
> and as clearly and profitably as poſſible. 

But firſt, give me Leave to ſay, that I have often wonder'd, how 

any Man can prefer Slavery to Liberty, and, by departing from the 

Eflence of the Art, ſubject himſelf to all the Defects o . 


Near her ſtands a CHI liftngcher Garment off her Shoul- 


ces; ſtaring them in the cl | 
ther Privileges, -whereby they have acquired great Riches, What an 
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speak of ſack great Maſters ab Fs Dyb; Lap, Pan Loi the old and. 


Batter, and others, who, tho” poſſeſſed of great Talents in the 


Art, poſtponed what is noble and beautiful, for what is more ordina- 


is Means than others, Men have obtained the Honour of gold Me- 


rf and common. The Truth is, and we have : ſeen, that ſooner by 
dals and Chains, r. Nas the Liberty of preſcribing Laws to Prin- 


ace; drawing their Pictures, and many o- 


unheard- o rd did not Apelles receive, when Alexander gave him 


his dear Campaſpe, in order to ſave the Life of that great Artiſt, by 


ſatisfying his Love, inflamed by drawing the Picture of that Beauty 
When 1 conſider theſe Things I am ſurprized, that all Painters do not 
give in wholly to Portraiture ; ſince now-a-days Money is preferred to 
ning, Lucre to Virtue, and Honours diſpenſed to Men in Propor- 
tion to their Riches. But, leaving this Subject, we will proceed 
GI to conſider eyery thing relating, to that Branch of the 


As in Muſick and Singing a good Ear is requiſite, ſo in Portraiture - 
it's impoſſible to excel without @ good Eye; ſuch an one, I mean, as 
is governed by ſedate and ſober Senſation, and not by Self-love or 


, Pathony/ Next, is required a regular Deſign, _— an exact Pro- 


portion of Diviſion of the Parts, not only of the Face, but of the 
whole Body, that the Sitter may be known by his Picture; which 
may be moſt agreeably done by ming the Faſhion with what is Paint- 
ite; as the great Lely did, and which is called the Painteralike or 
antique Manner, but by the ignorant Commonalty, the Roman Mats 
Next, we muſt be thoroughly judicious in the graceful Choite of the 
Ught;- and the Place — Perce is to K Face may 
appear to the beſt Advantage; and then the Body is to be diſpoled to 
the moßt natural and becoming Poſture. - e 01.1 et 8 
The next Buſineſs,” and which gives it- the greateſt Luſtre, is, he 
Colnuring; that each Perſon and his Parts may have their proper Co 
tar; atid- ſuch as appears in his daily Converſe, not ſuch ts proceeds 
from extraordinary Emotions. Let the Artiſt beware of inclining to 
any particular Manner, like ſome, whoſe Work is thereby bettet 
— be theits, chan the Friends of the Sitter know che Picture 
ens unn 03 29 V3 15 ) 02%, PN F203 80 
As for the Ghote of Light, in 1 it moſt advantagtouſ- 
ly for the Benefit of either Sex, it's inly a Matter of great Mo- 
No. 15. ment; 
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ment; ſince the fair Sex commonly partake of more Delicacy. and 


Grace than Men, ſo they muſt have a Light as beautiful and agreea- 
ble as their Perſons. N ne c u It hag! | 
But ere we proceed further, it will not be improper to look into 
the Origin of Portraits, in order thereby to thew the Aim of thoſe 
who cauſe themſelves to be drawn, and the Profits which: Maſters get 
thereby. | * FFF [ | 
e, The Ancients uſed to cauſe thoſe, from whom the Common-wealth 
had received extraordinary Benefits, either in War or civil Affairs, or 
for Eminence in Religion, to be repreſented in Marble or Metal, or 
in a Picture, that the Sight of them, by thoſe Honours, might be a 
Spur to Poſterity to emulate the ſame Virtues. This Honour was firſt 
begun with their Deities; afterwards it was paid to Heroes, and of 
conſequence to Philoſophers, Orators, religious Men, and others, not 
only to perpetuate their Virtues, but alſo to embalm their Names and 
Memories. But now it goes further; a Perſon of any Condition what- 
ſoever, have he but as much Money as the Painter asks, muſt fit. for 
his — this is a great Abuſe, and ſprung from as laudable a 
Cauſe. | | 087 41; 
In Noblemen indeed tis a very commendable Cuſtom ; becaule, be- 
ing deſcended from — Families, the Luſtre of theſe ought to ſhine, 
to encourage their Succeſſors to keep up their Glory, and to prevent 
ſullyin it 5 unworthy Actions. . +2618 
ber a General, or Admiral, who has died in the Bed of Honour, 
Gratitude, I think, obliges us to raiſe a Monument to his Glory, 
and to animate brave Souls in future Times, to imitate his Virtue. 
But what's this to the Vulgar; Pride only ſpurs them to it. The 
Rich do it, that their Children may boaſt of it; the Maſter of a nume- 
rous Family does it, that the World may know he is a Father; he 
who has fired a Magazine of the Enemy muſt be drawn, with this 
eat Action, tho* perhaps there was no body to hinder him. Has a 
itizen's Wife but an only Babe, he is drawn at half a Year old; at 
ten Years old he fits again, and for the laſt Time in his twenty fifth 
Year, in order to ſhew her tender Folly ; and then ſhe ſtands wonder- 
ing how a Man can ſo alter in that Time; is not this a, weighty Rea- 
fon ? A reproveable Cuſtom, if Painters did not gain by it. But a 
Ban, ortraits are allowable, when a Loyer is abſent from his Miſtreſs, 
at they may ſend each other their Pictures, to cheriſh and increale 
their Loves; a Man and Wife fo parted may do the ſame. / 


7 - 4 * 11 ” * 


But 
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But to return to the original Matter; I muſt warn the Artiſts not to 
give in too much to what is common; or humour ignorant People ſo 
much, as not to reſerve to themſelves ſome Liberty of doing what 
they think proper for the fake of Reputation : Surely, this cannot be 
ſtrange Advice; for a Maſter, who 22 Money before Art, has no 
more dangerous a Rock to ſplit on, ſince the ignorant Multitude uſually 
inſiſt to be drawn according to their own Whims. One ſays to a good 
Maſter, Draw me thus or thus; let me have one Hand on my Breaft, 
and the other on a Table; another muſt have a Flower in his Hand, or 
a Flower-pot muſt be by him; another muſt have a Dog, or other 
Creature, in his Lap; another will have his Face turned this or that 
Way; and ſome, who would be drawn in the Roman Manner, muſt 
be ſet off by a Globe or Clock on a. Table, whether ſuch Ornaments 
be proper, or not: On mentioning the Roman. Manner, I find that it 
ſignifies, a looſe, airy Undreſs, ſomewhat favouring; of the Mode, but 
in no wiſe agreeing with the ancient. Roman Habit. 

But many other. Inconyeniencies attend Portraiture; as firſt, the Ig- 
norance of ' thoſe who fit ; for ſome of them, having no right Notion of 
their own Mien and Shape, often refer the Judgment of a. fine. Por- 
trait to the Eye of a Child, or Servant; and what they ſay, Monſieur 
and Madame believe, either to its Praiſe, or Diſcommendation. 

A ſecond Inconveniency ariſes from a wedded Inclination which any 
one has to ſuch and ſuch Objects; Judging, as they like or diſlike, not 
only of Pictures, but even the Life itſelf; for, tho” they may be 
afraid to paſs Sentence on a fine Hiſtory, or Landskip, yet a Por- 
_ mult not. eſcape them, as thinking it within the Reach of their 

apacities. 

hirdly, we find many Artiſts never roms with other Men's 

Works, but, being full of themſelves, deſpiſe every. thing they ee, 
tho? as good as their own; and this perhaps on no better Bottom, than 
a. Pique againſt the Artiſt's Converſation, Talk, Dreſs or Money; or 
elle becaule of his greater Fame; and yet, if ten Perſons happen to 
applaud- à fine Picture of this Eye · ſore · Maſter, they will, at that 
Juncture, chime in with them, to. ſcreen their Prejudice. And, on the 
contrary, if but a ſingle Perſon afterwards find fault, they immediate - 
ly turn the Tables againſt. ten others. Again, if a Piece of their 
Friend be . Carpet, tho? never ſo faulty, they will ap» 


plaud and juſtify it at any rate, tho? againſt their own Convictions of 
Conſcience. But this partial and prejodiced Humour is. moſt preyalent 


in thoſe who know leaſt. : ri wn -yhbord, 2350 
: ; : X X 2 ; A fourth 
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A fourth Set of Men are thoſe, who, being always of an uneaſy 
Temper, diſlike their own, but appland every — other Men do: \ 
Theſe indeed are not fo noxious as the former; becaule they only hurt , 
themſelves, whereas the others hurt every bod. ſ 

Fifthly, there are a prejudiced Set of Men who find no Taſte, but 3 
in eaſy and grave Airs and Poſtures; others in ſtirring and hurrying -R 
ones; others in ſtrong and violent ones; ſome think, that Women's b 
Draperies ought to be loofe and ſoft; others will have them of Vel- or 
vet or Sattin, or elſe party-coloured ; this thinks, that a dark or brown 
Ground beſt ſets off a Figure; another chuſes a Landskip, or green 
Curtain, right or wrong. Are the Colours beautifully choſen, - the Pic- 
ture ſmells of them; are they broken, they ſeem muddy and foul. 
How can a Portrait pleaſe ſo many Opinions? It is not like an Hiſtory 
full of Figures, where we can introduce Variety of ſedate and ſtirrin 
Action, more or leſs beautiful Colouring, looſe or ſet Draperies, dar 
or light Grounds, Sc. Becauſe this is but a ſingle Figure. | 

Our Buſineſs then, muſt be to find a Way between this Seylla and 
Charybdis, to enable the Artiſt to paint a good Portrait; for he who 
makes due Reflection on every thing, can prepare himſelf to oyercome 
the aforeſaid Difficulties. | 


= ME" Wn. : __ 
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CHAP. II. Of the Defe&#s in the Face and other Parts. 


: H E Defects which are ſeen in Nature, or in fimple Life, are 
threefold. | 
7 I. Natural ones. 
2. Accidental ones. 


it be 


4 Uſual ones. 
5 he Natural ones are, a wry Face, ſquint Eyes, wry Mouth, Noſe, with f. 
c. a ' a ter. H 
The Accidental ones are, Loſs of an Eye, a Cut on the Cheek or o- the by 
ther Part of the Face; Pits of the Small-pox, and the like. Limes, 
The Uſual ones are, thoſe Habits to which we accuſtom ourſelves imes, 
from our Infancy; to wit, Contraction of the Eyes and Mouth, or Anot 


Cloſing or Gaping of the latter, or drawing it in ſome what to this or with fa 
that Side, upwards or downwards, &c. = Dun: alter thi 
As for other bodily Infirmities, how many have wry Necks, Hunch- necefſar) 
backs, Bandy- legs, withered or ſhort Arms, or one ſhorter than the not to f 


other; 11 
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other; dead or lame Hands or Fingers? Among theſe, ſome are una- 
voidable; and others may be either left out, or handſomely hidden. 
The Neceſſary ones ought to be ſeen, becauſe they help the Likeneſs ; 
ſuch as a wry Face, ſquint Eyes, low Fore-head, Thinneſs and Fatneſs, 
a wry Neck, too ſhort or long a Noſe, Wrinkles between the Eyes, 
| Ruddineſs or Paleneſs of the Cheeks, or Lips, Pimples or Warts a- 
bout the Mouth; and ſuch like; among thoſe which may be hidden 
or left out, I count a blind Eye, a Wound, Wen, Mole, Pits of Small- 
x, too many Pimples, &c. a red, blue, or hairy Spot; as alſo 
abitual Uſages; ſuch as hanging Lips, Pinchings or Drawings of 
the Mouth and Eyes. | e 
I think alſo, that the common and uſual Dreſs of a Perſon is a great 
Addition to Likeneſs ; for no ſooner is the Dreſs altered, but the Look 
does the ſame, and ſhews itſelf either more or leſs pleaſing and agree- 
able; and thereby the Perſon becomes more or leſs Bs. To obvi- 
ate which, I adviſe the Artiſt above all things to get firſt 2 true Lite- 
neſs of the Face, and paint it to the Sitter's Satisfaction; and then he 
may freely manage all the reſt as he thinks fit, and thereby get Ho- 
nour and Commendation; fince the Life itſelf, in ſuch a Dreſs, cannot 
more alter, | 
e Painter ſhould likewife diſcover and know, as much as poſſi ble, 
the Nature and Temper of the Perſon fitting, and in what Circum- 
ſtances lies his favourite Pleaſure ; that he may, when ſitting, be en- 
tertained with Talk pleafing to him, and his Air thereby kept ſteady 
and ſerene, and his Poſture natural and eaſy; avoiding every thing 
tending towards Sorrow, or frightful Relations; for theſe are apt to 
ruffle the Mind, and fo to diſcompoſe the Face, that it cannot eaſily 
be got right again: But if the Sitter himſelf do, by his Talk, diſco- 
ver his own Bent, the Painter ought to humour it to the laſt, whether 
It be JOE moderate, without Exaggeration or Diminution ; yet 
with ſuch a Variety, as not to prove tireſome, and make the Face al- 
ter. He who cannot thus manage and furniſh out a Diſcourſe, will be 
the longer ere he hit the Likeneſs: Some will even fit three or four 
Times, and each Time with a different Air; and were they to fit ten 
Times, I fancy ſomething new would ftill offer. | 
Another Hindrance may be, that Painting-rooms are often hung 
with ſuch ſmutty Pictures as frequently put Virgins to the Bluſh, or 
alter their Countenances. But tho, for In rovement, fine Pictures are 
neceſſary to be always in View, yet, in a Painting - room, there ought 
not to hang the wanton Picture of Mars and Venus catch*d by Vulcan; 


an -.-- 
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or Diana's Bathing, tho' done by Van Dye; or Teſeph and Pat iphar's 
Wife; for tho' theſe may hang in. a Corner, yet when the Eye has 
once catched them, it will retain them ; becauſe their Ideas make con- 
tinual Impreſſions on the Mind, even againſt its Will; and therefore 
the bare Remembrance of ſuch Things mult put a young and chaſte 
Virgin to the Bluſh, Muſt it not create a Longing, to ſee a Picture of 
two Beggar-boys fall greedily on ripe Fruit, the one eagerly biting a 
Piece of frelh Melon, and the other, a Bunch of Grapes, with the 
Juice falling- down his Chin on his naked Breaſt? The Room then 
ſbould be hung with every thing modeſt, as tine Landskips and Floy- 
er-pieces, which will amuſe the Sight without diſturbing or tiring the 
Mind, or altering the Countenance ; fine Portraits. alſo. will animate a 
Sitter to keep him ſerene, and make him emulous of their Airs: A 
large Lookin glaſs may be likewiſe of Service, if ſo hung that the 
Sitter can ſce bimſelf in it, for, thereby diſcovering any Diſagreeable- 
neſs in his Look, he will correct himſelf, in order to haye as good an 
Air as he deſires; and by ſuch Methods as theſe a Painter may be- 
come great. Th 20 | 8115 . 
We will now proceed to conſider, how many Miſtakes ſome Painters 
commit in relation to the firſt Obſeryation of natural Deſects; theſe 
endeavour, to their utmoſt Power, to expreſs punctually the Deformities 
and Defects of a Face, without Scruple, to wit, a blind or ſquint Eye, 
or the like, | tho? they know that tis an Enemy to Grace, and on no 
other Ground than a falſe; Belief that it creates a greater Likeneſs. 
But who loves to be reproached with. his Defects, when they can be 
artfully hidden? What would become of Grace ? which teaches, that a 
Painter ſhould make as beautiful a Choice as poſſible ; which | theſe Ble- 
miſhes obſcure : I think therefore, that we cannot lay too great a Strels 
on what concerns the Make, Pofition and Turn of a Face, that the Eye 
be * offended with Blemiſh, or Deformity, or the Poſture look 4 
reeable. | 
i How monſtrous is the Picture of a certain Admiral, who ſeems to 
ſtab himſelf with his Staff of Command, and has a defective Eye turn- 
ed directly to the Light; becauſe, according to the Saying, he is bell 
known by it: Would not a more Profile-view have. ſuited. him better, 
or to have flung the Side with the blind Eye into Shade ? Would it not 
be ridiculous to paint the Duke of Laxemburgh in Profile, to repreſent 
him the better, and that his Hunch-back might be the more viſible, 
for no other Reaſon, than that moſt People knew. he had one? 


Nature 
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Nature abhors Deformity, and we cannot behold it without Averſi- 
on, and a quick Turn of, the Eye from it; à ſquint- eyed Perſon cannot 
ſee himself in a Glaſs without inward Trouble; eſpecially one of the 
fair Sex, who, in other reſpects tolerably handſome, cannot bear to 
ſee an Inſtance of her Deformity in another, but will baſhfully look off 
or down to the Ground; how much” worte then maſt irtook—in-aPic- 
ture? The Life may be ſometimes ſeen on an handſome Side; which, 
in an ill choſen Picture, we can nevet᷑ expect: Whencel it's natural for 
one, who has a Blemiſh or Defect in an Eye or Cheek, always to turn 
the beſt Side to the Light; in ſhort, we do not deſire to do any Thing. 
walk, ſtand, fit, talk, but with a becoming Air: Have we ſore Eyes, 
we hide them under our Hats; or if a lame Hip, we endeavour to walk 
briskly'; have we ſome Humour or Pimples in a Cheek, we either hide 
them with a Pateh, or paint the other Side like it; have we bad Teeth, 
we keep the Mouth ſhut; or a lame Hand, and hide it not under our 
Coats, or in our Pockets. If Nature acts ſo, how can ſuch Defects pleaſe 
in a Picture? Such a Hlattery then, as is agreeable to Art; is not only 
allowable, but commendable, eſpecially when the Sitter is ſo diſpoſed 
in Poſture that the Painter himſelf cannot! perceive it. 147 20% 
Ask any one who wears a Piece of black Silk over an hollow Eye, 
whether he deſires to be drawn from that Side; I believe not: A Per- 
ſon with a wooden Leg cares not that the Deformity ſhould appear in 
a Picture; ſack! an'one ought to be drawn in half Length only; but if 
the Heros inſiſt upon the introdueing ſuch a Leg, on a Suppoſition 
that Eis an Honeuf to have loſt a Limb in his Country's Service, the 
Painter muſt then comply with his Deſires; or. elſe contrive it lying on 
a Table covered with red Velvet: if he deſire it afcer the Antique 
Manner, it muft be contrived in a Baſs-reljef, herein the Oecaſion of. 
it may he repreſented; or it may hang near him on à Wall, wich its 
Buekles and Straps, as is done” in Hͤntingequipages; or elſeſ it may 
be placed among the Ornaments of Architecture, to be more in View: 
But what Praiſe or Advantage will an Artiſt get by this, when a judi- 
cious Maſter ſees the Picture? He . plead in Excuſe, that 
the Sitter would have it ſo: This indeed I cannot acgue agaiaſt; becauſe 
ve-uſually ſay to whom we employ,— Do ab I would Have vou, 


tight or Wrong: We habe an Inſtatue of: a Gentleman, who, 


drawn in Little, and comparing the Smallneſs of the Eyes with 1 — 
own, asked the Painter Whether he had ſuch? However, in Complain 
fande, and for his Pleaſare, he deſired tliat one Eye at leaſt 


: a . ,Might.be 
as big ab his om cle other del remain a0 id was, ob fad Gaie Nl 
77 | ora 
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ſerable Subje&tion ! for tho” we catindt compel others to be of our 
Opinions, yet I pity thoſe who muſt ſubmit to Tncongruities. But, not 


to diſhearten the Artiſt too much, we will proceed to 


—_— 
— 

—— 4 
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CH A P. III. The Obſervables in a Portrait, particularly that of 4 


ſs 4 tolerable Share o 


they deſerve ſuch rms, x ;- nar {tops it here, for altho' they may 
poſſe 


12 | 
ful Light ; and unhappy is the Painter ho abates but half a, Dram of 


ſuch a Beauty. — 0 9513 on {2475 = 19 ,,CiCOADGSITION 704 OCB 
For theſe Reaſons the Maſter is obliged to have a, principal Regard 


if a Man; How tenacious ſoever, meet another, who, by long Abſence 
and Alteration of Preſe, is got ort of his Memory, be will naturally 
turn him ti che Light, in order to:know-him and his Features. This 
Contluct has been wonderfully obſerved by Barocei in his Picture of 
Mary, paying a Viſit to Elixabeth when big with Child z in Which, by 
| bis Mechod/ of placing the Figures, and, the Attention of the Faces, 
welſcem'ts Hear them talk, looking cntneſtly at each other | 
©1]*thihk thoſe Maſters dave trade thei beſt:Choige, who have. choſen 
&Front-light; and thereby kept their Golours moſt natural and beaw 


ful finde this Light is certainly” nioft;; adyantagfoys, .,whether the 
Picture hang a al a all, or where elſe: But here ſeems to ariſe 


a Difficulty, .-fmee owe formerly ſaid, that we: ought £0; fix a certain 

Places and che Point of Sight hod Diſtance, and! . diſpoſe the Light 

& jt Lan fall on that z to which che Anſyar is enſy 1er 
| | "uk 


traits have tio fixed Place; as we ſtall further ſhew in another Ghap- 
ter; as alf how far and on what Occaſions we muſt confine ourſelves 
to that Rule. = | „12 0% 381 Th 
The beſt way to ſettle this Point is, to follow thoſe who have choſ- 
en their Light almoſt fronting, and, as before ſaid, ſucb a Colour- 
ing as naturally appears to the Eye, beſides a good Choice: Since I think 
the Caſe of placing a Portrait to be the ſame, as that of curious Chi- 
na, which, whether it ſtand high or low, ſhew* itſelf every where beau- 
tiful. My Reaſon for this is, that Objects, /hich have ſuch a Front- 
light, have an exceeding, fine Effect, and p cat Relief, when they come 
againſt a dark Ground; and ftill finer, when the Light falls on them 
— from on high, if the Sitter and ſome: Accidents do not hinder 
it; in whieh Caſe, Reaſon and our Eye muſt beſt direct us. View 
but this Finels in a Poſture: painted leaning over an Hatch, or out at 
Window, and what great Decorum the Touches and Shades about the 
moſt relieved Parts cauſe in ſuch an Object; as Leonardo da Vinci has 
well obſerved. 16.24 = 
Of the Accidents, which I juſt now ſpoke of, I ſhall mention two 
or three; ſome Perſons may be too long and ſharp-noſed,- or too hol- 
low-eyed ; for ſuch a /ow Ligh is molt proper; but where tis other- 
wiſe, an high Light : In this Manner a judicious Maſter ought to help 
the Defects: of Nature, without adding to, or taking any thing from 
them: Yet, to the Sorrow of impartial Maſters, the contrary is tqo 
much ſeen; for, as I have ſaid, that Hiſtory-painters chuſe and follow 
what they have the greateſt Inclination for, ſo it is with many Portrait- 
painters, their Work is better known by their particular Manner, 
than the Sitter by his Picture. 7 a 4 g's 18811 
Permit me here to make a Compariſon between thoſe two great 
Maſters, Titian and Van Dyk, with reſpect to the Judgment I haye 
heard made on their Works: Of the latter it's ſaid, that in the 
Deſign, Grace and Choice of a Portrait- figure he was the moſt skilful; 
nevertheleſs I've ſeen many of Titian's (who, in moſt Men's ale, 
has the greater Reputation) which ſeemed to me incomparable, tho 
leſs agreeable :: Here my Poſition, about the particular Choice, of 
Maſters, takes effect again; becauſe I think, that che Defect in A- 
greeableneſs is peculiar. to Titiams Country, and limits his Choice, 
and therefore be is the lefs culpable; when, on the contrary, 
our Region prefers what is gay and elegant, before the majeitic und 
grave; and Fikenef is the chief Object both of the Sitter and the 
Artiſt, every thing elſe being looked om as By-works and Ornameng : 
No. 15. Y y 26 EY A poor 
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A poor Judgment methinks of People of Senſe! For if a Portrait have 
not, beſides Likeneſs, an agreeable Diſpoſition, the little Knowledge 
of the Maſter will preſently appear. It's true, that we meet with ma- 
ny odd Faces in the Life, eſpecially among vulgar and clownith Peo- 
« & yet I ſay, that, be they ever ſo rude, Agreeableneſs ſhould be ob- 
lerved in their Pictures. By Agreeableneſs T underſtand the Diſpoſition 
of a Poſture in general; as when the Face has an advantageous Turn 
more or leſs to the Light, up or down, in order to create handſome 
Shades, and to ſhun ra. vs A ones; for every Face requires a parti- 
cular Obſervation ; one, an high Light, another, a low one; this a 
Side-light; that, an almoſt fronting one: II not yet of many o- 
ther Requiſites, ſuch as the Sway of the Neck, Shoulders or Breaſt; 
or of a proper Back. ground; all which Conſiderations are eſſential to a 
fine Portrait, as well in reſpect to the Naturalneſs and Colour, as 20 the 
Motion: But of the Light and Back- grounds we ſhall ſay more in the 
next Chapter, and now return to our Compariſon. Some think that 
Van Dyk's Paintings are but Water- colours, compared with Titian, 
whoſe Pictures have ſo much Force in Colouring, Lights and Shades, 
that thoſe of the other cannot ſtand in Competition with them, nay, 
that his Colouring is inimitable, and whereby that of Yan Dyk ap- 
pears faint and weak: A ridiculous Opinion indeed! However, that 
bom Dyk and Titian differ much in Colouring, I allow; but neverthe- 
leſs think, that we need not run to the {rakans to prove it, ſince, if 
the Streſs lay in ſtrong Colouring only, Rembrant need not give way 
to Titian : But whence ariſes the Miſtake? Moſt Men chime in br rd 
- thoſe fimple Judges who approve no Hiſtories, Landskips, or Portraits, 
that are not painted in the Italian Manner. My Opinion is, that the 
whole Matter lies more in the Difference of Climates, than in the 
Handlings of the Maſters; for let an Engliſpman's Picture hang near 
an 1talian's, both handled with equal Skill, and each repreſented ac- 
cording to his Hue and Nature, there will appear a great Difference 
between them; the ſweetening Softneſs' of the Enrpliſbman will charm 
as much on one Hand, as the ſtrong and glowing Colour of the 1talian 
on the other: On which now of theſe two Pictures has the Maſter be- 
 Rowed the moſt Pains? Are not both Praiſe-worthy,. as having each 
expreſſed the Character natural to his Figure? 
ut not to go abroad for Compariſons, with reſpect to particular 
Climes, our own Metberland affords Difterences enough: Two Brothers 
of the ſame Parents are born in- the ſame Town and Hour ; one of 
them is brought up to the Sword, and endures all . of 
1 8 : ar, 
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War, and the Incommodities of Hail, Snow, Wind, Rain, Sun; 
Stnoak* of Salt: peter, Cc. whereby his Complexion is altered, and 
becomes ſwarthy. The other Brother, contrarily, is educated in Sa- 
loons, fine Apartments and tender Converſations, by which means, 
Time cannot ſo much affect him; each fits for his Picture, to a ſepa- 
tate and good Maſter Now theſe two Pictures being brought toge- 
ther, will the Painter be cenſured for the Difference of Tints and Fea- 
tures? Or will it be objefted, that Nature has not been rightly follows 
ed? Or that the Pictures are not like? An impartial Judge will de- 
termine that both-are good and natural, and that each Maſter has due- 
ly mixed Art with Nature. | 38 2 
I have diſcovered a great Overſight in ſome Artiſts, which is, that 
when the Face was fimſhed, they had no further Regard to the Life, 
but choſe a Poſture, at Pleaſure, out of Drawings or Prints, without 
conſidering whether it ſaited the Perſon, and whether the Dreſs was 
proper to the Condition and Countenance of the Sitter; nay, whether 
the Head match'd the Body: Certainly, a great Heedleſsneſs! For if a 
Body muſt be added, what more open than the Life itſelf? And the” 
the Layman be good, and helpful, yet it's not equal to the Life. 
Many difregard this, thinking they have done enough in hitting 
the Face: ut all the while they are prepoſterouſſy joining an 
airy Drapery to a ſedate and grave Head, and a grave Riff 
Dreſs to a merry Face. But further, the Hands ate intirely neg- 
lected; if a Pair of fine ones can be got of ſome other Maſter, theſe 
are made Uſe of, without * to the Life, which may per- 
haps have ſhort, thick and coarſe Hands: How can theſe — agree? 
Is it not almoſt the ſame as to dreſs Hora with the Drapery of ofa, and 
Vita with Flora's? Artiſts ſay, We have the Prints of Fan Dyk; 
Lely, Kneller and others for fine Examples; and as Lely has followed 
Van Dyk in graceful Action and Draperies, ſo we have a Liberty to 
imitate him, and others. To which I willingly agree; but then 
we ought to do it on the fame Footing as he did; in his Poltures he has 
not meerly, and without Alteration followed Van Dyk, and ſtill leſs 
without Judgment; as may be feen in his two celebrated Pictures of 
Nell Gwynn and the D—— of P-——, The one, a wanton and bux- 
om Lady, he has fo repreſented; and the other, being a Widow, and 
more ſedate, appears more modeſt. | 
— this Rule we muſt walk in the Uſe of thoſe great Maſters; but 
if Things be done without making Diſtinction of Perſons, and their 
Conditions, che Artiſt will work 7 bis Diſhonour. He who ſteals thus. 
1. 4 — 
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may indeed call the Work his own, without Reproach ; none will ob- 
ject, as Michael Angelo did once to a Painter who practiſed it to Exceſs ; 
I hat will become of your Pictures at Doomſday, when the Parts 

ſhall return to their own M holes, ſeeing your Works are made up of 
Fires? „ 1H 45 4 535 D: 

Moreover, in this Theft, we ought well to obſerve, how Maſters beſt 
applied every Thing, with reſpect to Vouth and Age, as well in Poſtures 
as Draperies and By-ornaments; what ſuits an Alderman or Heroe; a 
Merchant or Citizen; Nobleman or Plebean: Hereby we ſhall diſcover 
the Aims of the great Maſters in thus managing theſe Particulars, and 
learn to imitate their Beauties in a ſweet and agreeable Manner. 


| 

| ( 

— m_ — — 2 = * h 

CHAP. IV. Of the Choice of Lights, Draperies and Grounds in a a, 
XP Portrait; and of the Point of Sight. | £8 | 

N che preceding Chapter we have laid down as a Rule, that a Front- F. 

light is the beſt to be choſen, and the moſt beautiful, eſpecially £0) 

in the fair Sex; and I think it the more neceſſary when the Face it- off 

ſelf is alſo choſen in Front, becauſe then the greate/? Force will fall di- oth 

reli upon the moſt rifing, or relieved Parts: But I ſhall now ſubjoin, abl 


that ſince the Life, however we diſpoſe it, either from or near the 
Eight, fronting or in Profile, yet ſupports itſelf, tho? the Light be not 
advantageouſly choſen, which a Portrait cannot do; we therefore mult 
needs, in order to make it appear as it ought to be, accommodate the 
Light to the Diſpoſition of the Face; for Inſtance, when the Face turns 
ſomewhat fideways, the Light muſt be adapted to it; When it's quite 
in. Profile, a Side-light will be beſt, becauſe then a great Maſs of Light 
remains together, to wit, in the Forehead, Noſe and: Cheeks, which 
are not broken by any. Ground-ſhade, but united by the Roundnels ; 
—_— us how to repreſent riſing Nature, and cauſes a becoming 
ELICIT, 1 1. 1 44 E In. | 
Me ſee that many, without Difference, be the Figure in; full Pro- 
portion, or ia Little, give the Touches under the Noſe ſo black and 
dark,. that it ſeems as 15 a black Beetle were proceeding thence; where- 
as ĩt's certain, and Nature teaches it, that when the Light falls — 
on the Noſe, the Noſtrils and their Ground - ſhades can never appear ſo 
black ; and yet ſome think, they've done great Feats in uſing Force and 
Strength, and will do it even in a fair and tender Face, and no bigger 


than 
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than the Palm of the Hand, altho” the deepeſt black ſhould not have 
Force enough to; ſhade the other Objects of a darker Colour, ſuch as 
Hair, a Cloak or other Garment; by which Sort of Management the 
Face ſeems to jump out of the Frame, and to deſert the Wig, Hair and 
Carment. We muſt not ſo underſtand, when we teach: that the Face 
muſt haye the main Light; we mean only, that all ought to keep due 
Order, that it may look natural. Each Colour of the By-work, ought, 
according to it's Lightneſs or Darkneſs, to have it's moderate Shade and 
dark Touches, as the Matter, it conſiſts of, is either folid, or thin and 
tranſparent ; and in Proportion as the Objects leflen, ſo muſt the Force 
of their Colours diminiſh, as ſhall be further illuſtrated in the following 
Chapter, to which for Brevity we refer: We ſee an excellent Example 
of this Management in the famous Wetſcher's artful Portraits, wherein 
he has judiciouſly handled the darke/? Shades, and: Bamaignin-Touches,. 
according to the natural Force of - the Colour. | | | 
For the better underſtanding of further Obſervables, I have found it 
roper to mention ſome other Particulars concerning the Diſpoſition: of 
Le ts, according to Occaſion, conſiſting in Light againſt Dark, and the: 
contrary; and: tho' every Thing thereby becomes relieved, and: is ſet 
off, yet that is not ſufficient; for the placing of Colours againſt each 
other on. ſuitable Grounds; and a: Contraſt in the Object, whether move- 
able or immoyeable, is of great Conſequence and Decorum : And al- 
thoꝰ we have handled. theſe Things at large in the Book of Colouring, 
yet we find it neceſſary, to recapitulate them here, with reſpect to Por- 
traits, and the retiring Grounds or Viſtos behind them. 
Obſerve then, whether a fair and beautiful Face will become a light 
Grey, or lightiſh blue Ground; and whether a warm Complexion and- 
ſtrong Colouring. againſt a; glowing. or yellowith Ground will pleaſe the 
Eye? I ſpeak — = Face, not the Draperies, tho?. boch together make»: 
a, Portrait: But let the fair and beautiful Face of à Woman be placed: 
againſt a warm Ground, and then the light Parts will not only be thereby 
flung off, and look more agreeable, but the Shades will alſo be ſoften- 
ed, and appear more tender; for it's unnatural, to force a fair and ten · 
der Virgin, who ſheyws little or no Motion, out of her ſeeming Apart- 
ment; as ſome by their glowing; Shades and Reflexions have endeavour- 
ed to do; whereby their Faces, on the ſtaded Side, look as if a light- 
ed Candle ſtood behind them, which penetrated their Skin: This is as 
unnatural in the open Air, as within Doors. „ W a 
This Example of a Woman is enough, to prove the contrary Conduct 
with reſpect to a Man's Face, according to the aforeſaid Rules, touch- 


1 
"Cay 
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_ lors ſhewed themſelves very 


ing the Diſpoſition and placing of Coldum ohſulth he 50 | 
that the ,ffrong ought to be painted agzinſt-the wraky' an the Wenk 4. 
gainſt the g/owing and ftrong; wherein is alſo comprehended Light againſt 
Dark, and Dark againſt Light, t. -oY Reb: 
Whence it's evident, that Back-grounds contribute very much to the 
charming Grace of Objects; nay, 1dareiay, tht: the Decorum  thoflly 
depends thereon: And tho* many imagine, that a dark of Baek Ground 
always becomes a Portrait, yet it's no Rule, ſinco, as before had been 
ſaid, each individual Colour of the Objects requires 4 Particular Back- 
ground : Beſides, if ſuch Things were to be taten for Rules, the Art 
would ſmell too much of an Handicraft; for 4 dark Colour againſt a 
dark Ground can have no Effect, and that of a white, or pale a- 
gainſt it, will be too hard; therefore a Medium muſt he toufly ob- 
— in both, that one Colour may ſuit with the other. In the Drape- 
ries the Conduct is the ſame; one Perſon beft becomes light and another, 
dark Cloths; Blue ſuits one, and Red, Yellow or Green, Gr. another: 
The Artiſt muſt then take care not to force Natute, hut help her a 
much as poſſible, and repreſent her always moſt heautiful. \ 
If any one would know my Reaſon for thinking, that many Errors 
ariſe in this Part of the Art, it is, That the Colours of the naked receive 
more or leſs, or too much Force by the By-colours of Grounds and 
Back-ornaments: It fares with them, as it is ſaĩid of the Camelion, who 
changes his Colour as often as he is placed by diffetent Colours; tho! this 
is occaſioned by his elegant and ſhining Scales, when, contrarily, the 
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human Skin is dull and not ſhining : However, we ſhall find, that he, 


who paints a Portrait twice, and each Time on a contrary Ground, yet 
with the ſame Temperament of Colours, will perceive a very great, 
nay, incredible Difference: As I have on ſeveral Occaſions experiment - 
ed in the Life; to wit, That when ſome Virgins were in a Room hun 
with YeHow, they looked ſickly and grey, notwithſtanding their fre 
Colour; but contrarily, * a Room hung with Violet, their Co- 


terations are oftentimes occaſioned by the adjacent Objects: Let him, 
ho doubts this, make Trial of it in a Portrait, by laying a Ground, 
with Water - colours, on Paper, and after the Face is cut out, placing it 
againft the Picture inftead of a Back- ground. But, I think, there 1s 2 
convenient Way of preventing the aforeſaid Alteration; namely, by 


fixing againſt the Wall, behind the Sitter, a Garment, Cloth or ſome- 
thing clip of the fame Colour, or near it, which we chuſe for our _ 
>DTIXUDs : eos . Dis! Neis $5: C2 Y TIO JR gow + 4 1841S & DI 3» - grou 2 


namely, 


utiful; whence it appears that the Al- 


Sr d a. 
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Leas Bere bitting the right Colour, and make 
e ceable. 


Painting look 

In order to repr 2 ent an Aren Back- ground, and chiefly in a fel 
Picture, beit an Apartment, or Landskip, ſome Shadineſs ſhould be con- 
trived between the Figure and the Diſtance, as a Column, Curtain, Body 
of a Tree, Vale, e. Theſe Objects being in Shade, or of a dark Co- - 
Jour, the Lights falling on the Off- works, will not prejudice either the 
Face or Drapery tho both be light; but on the contrary, the Figure, 
as receiving the foremoſt and greateſt Light, will thereby be relieyed,. 
and look more agreeable. _ 

As for the Draperies, ſince they conſiſt of different and various Co- 
lours, each of a | Particular, Nature, and little agreeing with the Co- 
bur of the Face, alſo require each a particular Ground, beſt 
ſuiting and uniti x it z to the end that, tho? differing among them- 
ſelyes, they may have a perfect Harmony with each other, ſo that the 
Eye be not taken . — with the Face, or the Draperies, Ornaments 
or 1— but, ad re Conjunction, inſenſihly condutted. all 
over the Picture. 

RAe r w treat alſo about Eafineſs: and Sedareneſs: 
in Poſture, o oppoſe o Sir ir and Buſtle; and the contrary: Namely, that 
the Picture of a "kt ti of Repu — — in a grave and ſedate 
12 towards that of her H near it. 1 — a — 

Decorum by. and flinring —— W — | 
waving Trees or e Architecture of _— or Wood, 9 any moi 4 
elſe that the Maſter thinks will belt contra, or oppoſe che fre Ps - 
fture of bis Ns eng Figure: And ' becauſe theſe are Things of Conſe- 
quence, and may not be plainly apprehended by every one, I ſhalfi ex- 

2 myſelf by Examples in Plate L VII. touching the: Elegance and 
rmony of Back- grounds wich the Figures. 

In No. 1. I — ly beautiful Face againſt the Light of the 
Ground; and the Drapery, which is White 0 or of light Colouring, a- 

2 the Dark of it; theſe Oppoſitions thus meeti roduce a: 

Mixture aboue, and below an agreeable Relief or Nich the 
Ta ee KAT, 
ut a art W too ſha and diſa — 
and the under Part of che Body 2 ny , 

Ra 8 2. Being the Portrait * an of a more warm and fours 
mplexion, we ſce the Reyerſe of the former, becauſe his Co- 
252 that of his Dreſs are of a different Nature; e 
s very ornamental, and each ſets off the other. ; 
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No. g. Shews a Man with a drenker Face hf Ned, Prpie and Vig- 
let, and ſomewhat brown and darkiſh ; which” E fete T by a white 
marble or IAght ſtone Ground, and gives it à fine Air. 

In No. 4. Is an Example of the Contraſt in Gere with the Dra- | 
pery of the Figure; ae e the Oppoſition of moveable Objects with 6 
Nxed ones; for erein- are ſeen 'rouhdirig' and J al again | 
Ateight and — Off. works. And . 1 1 

In No. g. Appears the Reverſe; where the 1 olds hang Right and F 
moſtly downwards, and the Off-works croſs them. h 

No. 6. Gives us an Example of the o las op gs and Poſture of E 


ge 


Bodies in two Fellow- portraits; for the on the Woman' cl 
right Side, turns his Face ſideways towards her; his Body is fronting, H 
receiving the Light from the right Side. Un Net W 
In No. 7. We ſee the contrary in the baue Pep her Face is A 
foreright, and her Body ſways ſideways cowards the Nan; the allo is | 
lighted from the right Side. anc 
The Figures numbered 8 and 9 repreſent 4105 5 in 1 different hoy 
Manner, Fe Contraſt in the Motion ; for the Woman, ſtanding on 1 are 
right Side of the Man, has a ſedate Motien and ſet and Hang big] 
Shoulders: But the Man contrarily is in an active Motion. an 
No. 10. Shews a proper Method to exhibit a great — or 1 the 
n ſuch, in a ſmall Piece; for the Figure ſtands in a ſtrong Light; the 
the By-ornaments, VIZ. Curtain, Vale, Pillar and Walling are in Shade; 2boy 


and the Offskip or Hind-work is light again, dot fomewhat broke by excu 


reaſon of its Diſtance. hope 
To conclude this Chapter I ſhall ſay ſomething 4 the FER of to av 
Portraits; and of their Point of Sight. 


. As to the former, it's certain that when we ſee any painted Figure, 
or Object in a Place where the Life can be expected, as —— on the 
Ground, leaning over a Balcony or Balluſtrade, or 6ut at Window, 
c. it deceives the Eye, and, by being ſeen una wares, cauſes ſometime: 
a pleaſing Miſtake; as it frightens and ſurprizes others, when they 
meet with it unex ctedly at ſuch Places as aforeſaid, and where there 
is any Likelihood for it. If we are thus miſled —— Erk. reſentation of 
Nature, _ great muſt the Maſter be who did it Epe Knowing 
eſteem him, Ignorants cry him up: If this be the E. we ought to 
endeavour to Fa low Nature and Likelihood, and principally to obſerve 
the Rules of Perſpective; for who can doubt, that a ſtanding, fitting 
or moving Figure, artfully painted, and eu as aforclaid,”! w. 1 nol 
have the ſame Effect as the Life itelf?: 5% © £ 
ence 
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- Hence it follows, that Jom Horizons, or Points of Sight, are the bes 
and moſt natural in a Portrait, and will moſt deceive the Senſes, if the 
Light and Diſtance, with reſpect to the Place where the Picture is to 
be let, be well obſerved; otherwiſe the Effect will be contrary to what 
we expected. 10 Mis wie” on 11h eee e eh 
This Conduct is chiefly neceſſary in Portraits hanging high; for being 
ſo much above the Eye, they muſt needs have a /ow Horizon. But 
Portraits are moveable, how natural and like ſoever they be, and well 
handled, if they hang not in proper Places, they will not have a good 
Effect: Hence, the Miſchief attending them, is, that, b continually 
changing their Places, they cannot always be painted to a certain 
Regie and Diſtance, and conſequently baffle our Rule: A Difficulty 
which the greateſt Maſters muſt ſtruggle with, and this Branch of the 
2 WAR 89; 0. rn 
Having now ſhewn that a low Horizon and Point of Sight are beſt, 
and moſt natural, as ſupplying, in ſome meaſure, this Inconveniency; 
how much muſt they miſtake, who a/ways chuſe an high Horizon? They 
are on 4 Level with the Sitter, and yet place the Horizon many Feet 
bigher; nay; they think, thoſe who do otherwiſe act againſt Nature 
ard Art: — th will have two Points of Sight in one Piece, one for 
the Figure, another for the Ornaments; one level with the Eye, and 
the other for the Offskip; one Hand higher or lower at pleaſure, or 
about 3 or 4 Fingers Breadth above the Middle. Altho' theſe are ins 
excuſable Errors, yet I think it vain to attempt their Redreſs; but 
hope the judicious Artiſt will weigh what I have ſaid, and endeayour 
to avoid them. ,o IT” + Ir 'I , ONT of 
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HERE are many Things, as I have formerly ſhewed, which, 
£4. if we will have them tranſport the Senſes by their natural Re- 
HE preſentati n, we myſt always exhibit in-their natural Proporti 
on and Force o Colouring : But in a Portrait it is otherwiſe ; for thay, 
may as well be done in Lirtle as in full Proportion, provided the Pi- 
minution be well obſerved; and beſides, it has ſome Relation to bz/?o- 
ical Management. We could ſay the ſame of a little Flower compared 
web 8 great one; for, 0 it pi l i 1 roportion to its D; | nce 
| iwinution, it would be. in the fame Caſe with a Portraig in Lit 
Sr LE at aber onde ee 7 
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| Boek VII 
tle: But it's nevertheleſs. certain, that in Feſtoong, Garlafids, Flower 


of Flowers, Cc. ſerving for Ornament of 


Chambers, little Flowers are of ſmall Account; nay, never ſeen woye 
or embroidered in any Stuff: Whence, ſome may be induced to think, 


that a Portrait jn Little, as iche 


7 rty in a Square ent the 


as the Palm of » an Hand, has as little 
Wall, eſpecially when it receives its 
from without the Frame, and is handled with as much Force as the 


Lie 275 ; which; with reſpect to Forer, allow; nevertheleſs, a ſmall 


Portrait may, in 


order to make it look more natural, be more eaſily 


helped, than ſmall Flowers placed againſt a Door, Window or other 
Flat; which, in my Opinion,. can in no, wiſe he made Amed but a 


ſmall Portrait 


. how: 
Secondly. 
Fram. as being 
— it 

Ped ern. 


Mf zu, Vander 


difficult to repreſent its 
pyrhether Cieling 
Diſtance, and make the 
ducet-im-fuil Proportion, to:goew 
to the Difference to be ſeen in 


| EVIL 


or F 


may, as I. ſhall 
which the Artiſt mult previoully der. 

Firſt, How much the Liſe in 
int it muſt be. 
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Proportion diminiſhes 3 * * conſequent 


that the Picture cannot receive 15 Light from without the 
foo far from it. 
may be 


provę in what rr N 
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ay to —5 ere back, 


ſince n 
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Q £1 FIDE? 
ked,. Whether v Portrait of»al Lady or 
out at Window, ja the Manner of 0 Mieris, 
cer, and others, would not be! good and natural? [ 
Ry, Yes? But then the Window muft alſo go back "fot as it would 

oing back from the Frame, | 
Ec. is between them, in order re — 
Picture fall brick ſomething may 
e Depth and Diſtance, according 
e > Ks Inſtances. in Plate 


be intro- 


Pe We 
OI Ter 


8 
Chap. 1. 


a' Maid-ſervant was ſeen ſtanding at the Door, ſpelking to a Wo- 


man in the Street with a Child in her Arms: Some other Figures 


appeared in the Front of the Picture, ſeen to the Shoulders 
8 as if ſtanding in the Street. On the Silt of the "Window 
were lying a Bottom of blue Worſted -ftuck with Needles, alſo 
a Pair of Sciſſors, a Piece of dark blue Cloth, and a Thimble, 
all in full Proportion; to be ſhort, this Picture was by an Artiſt, 
with the Owner's Leave, ſentenced to be dockt; in order to which, he 
drew a ſquare Chatk-line round the Window, which contained the Doc- 
tor, and cut away all the reſt round about it, hitting here an Head, 
there an Arm, without ſparing, * ms but the Doctor; whe was in- 
ſtantly put into a ſmaller Frame: Thus the Piece was half cut away, 
and for no other Reaſon, as the Artiſt pretended, than that the Do&of 


alone was ſufficient to ſatisfy the Eye, the reft being ſuperfluous. A 


wretched Fate for ſo good a Picture! But ſome Painters will keep the 
old Road, beeauſe tis diffieult to correct a rooted Evil: They do as the 
old Woman did, who, being exhorted in her laſt Sickneſs to embrace the 
true Faith, anſwered, She would follow the Steps of ber Fore-fathers, 
were they all gone to the Devil. N 

So it is with a Portrait in Little, which has nothing of Nature, but 
the Features, and looks like a Puppet; whereas there are well-known 
Methods to make it appear as big as the Life ; nay, to move and peak, as 
I may ſay; but, being ſlighted, the Figure ſeems immoveable, dumb and 
Little, and therefore unnatural. 

On this Footing, I mean to ſhew, that all Things may be naturally 
e in Little, except a Moon: light, which baffles all our 

Now, if it be asked, Whether too nice an Expreſſion of Parts in a 


ſmall Portrait, Would not be ſuperfluous and unnatural, with reſpe& to 


Diftance, and whether leſs finithing would not be better? I ſay, Nog 
provided it be not ſo ſtrong and warm as the Life; for the Figure not 


being exhibited in open Field, it cannot have ſo much Miſtineſs and . 


Vapour about it; and therefore the neat -Pencilling cannat/he obſltuc- 
tive; elpecially if managed with Skill, as, the principal Parts well 
touched, and the tender and melting Smallneſſes in the broad Parts the 
lame, ſo that at the proper Diſtance the one is ſeen more, and the o- 


by - 


ther leſs, a 


Pp | COLT: 5 £4 138 29 1 I 5:1; 85:5 VILELE. Ji Sui - 
Hexe may ariſe another Queſtion; whether ſuch Pictures are not of 


the ſame Nature withohat js ſeen thre? a Proſpectiye· glaſa, ſinceæ 79 
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Thing appears ſo plain, elaborate and neat? But I anſwer, that they 
are not, nor can; becauſe the Glaſs exhibits the Life without the Inter- 
poſition of Miſtineſs or Vapours, and with ſtrong and warm Shades, 
which overcome its Smallneſs. | Ton 
I have often wondered at ſuch ſmall . becauſe they ſeemed | 
as if I was looking in a Nuremberg Looking: glaſs, or thro a Proſpective; | 


ec 


ſince they appeared not like the Life, but little moving Puppets. a 
Now, another Difficulty is, that, ſince ſuch Paintings cannot, ac- 

cording our Poſition, be made good, without the Addition of ſome \ 
By-ornament,' as Imagery in whole or half Figures, Vine-branches a- c 
bout the Frame, or ſomething lying on it, in order to fling them off, it n 
would be hard for thoſe, who can only paint a whole or half - length Fi- E 


gure, and aim at — elſe than to become Maſters therein; where- 
2s, he who is better verſed, may, by a due Obſervance of what has 
been ſaid, eaſily overcome the before mentioned Difficulties. 


* * * 
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CHAP. VI. Of the Application of Requiſites with reſpett to the 
different Conditions of Perſons. 


JF I will not be foreign to our main _ to put the Artiſt in mind 
of che Application and right Uſe of ſuch Materials as may enrich a 
Portrait, and make it look the more noble: This is ſo great a 
Point in Portraiture, that when well known, we need never - at a 
Stand thro* the Miſhape or Defects we often meet with in the Diſpoſiti- 
on of a Portrait, and which ſometimes muſt not be hid; ſince we have 
always Means enough for obviating them with ſeeming Reaſon, and 
without forcing Nature; as a long and narrow Face may be helped by an 
Hood, or other Head- dreſs; a thick and too round a Pace, by the con- 
trary: A Figure too loneſome may be embelliſbed with a Pillar, Pedeſtal, 
Flower- pot, Table and ſuch Things as are proper to it; which ſerve 
not only for Ornament and Grandeur, but alſo to expreſs the Sitter“ 
Luſtre and Virtue: But Care muſt be taken, that the Figure of the Sit- 
ter, as the 9 Object of the Piece, fill up the major Part of it, 
either by a ſpreading Sway of the Poſture, or by the Addition of ſome 
proper By-work ; by which Means it will have a good Effect. 
Since it's certain, that the Vices as well as Virtues have two power- 
ful Qualities, and tho? contrary to each other, yet both” tend to' g 
Purpoſe; nay, a wicked Perſon may, by a virtuous Example; be re — 
* | a ä from 
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from Evil; and a virtuous Perſon, thro? bad Example, led into Error 


and Ruin ; but Virtue being oingd to Virtue, fears no Evil; contrarily, 
the Evil will make us avoid Evil. So Pictures ſhould create an Ardor 
for Virtue, and eſpecially thoſe of religious and good Perſons ;; fince 
this, as we have faid in Chap. I. gave the firſt Riſe to their Repreſen- 


tations, in order to perpetuate their Memories, as well as their Virtues 


and glorious Actions nd et LS | 

To come then the better to this excellent Foipt, let us by noble By- 
works make known their Virtues, Natures, Manners and particular 4 
clinations, and exhibit them with their Perſons, in a conſpicuous Man- 
ner. Wherefore I ſhall lay down ſome Examples, tho' drawn from 
Heathen Stor). lr big Jon ol ads 
Among the Heathens, ſome were ſo virtyouſly, endowed; that they 
need not yield to Chriſtianity itſelf; as Lucretia and Penelope in Chaſti- 
ty; Cato in Steadineſs and Courage; and 5 others whom we ſhall for 
Brevity omit, to pals to the sketching ſome. Repreſentations (or Materi- 
als for ſuch) of the Circumſtances of a Court, Chamber, or other Apart- 
ment; and an Example of a chaſt Virgin ſhall. be that of Lucretiai It's 
faid to her Honour, that ſhe was deſcended of, a noble Family, and ſa 
virtuouſly educated, that ſhe delighted only in that; now, whether we 
repreſent her living or dead in that Character, we may adorn her. Apart 
ment with fine Tapeſtries, Statues and Pictures; in the Pictures, the 
Hiſtory of Penelope at work; the Fable of Coronis and Neptune ;, ſome 
modeſt Emblems of Gods, Sc. all relating to Chaſtity. and Honour. 
If Statues, or Houſhold-gods, be 2. 2 let them be Pallas, 
Diana, Hymen, and eſpecially Vi: Her Bed may be ornamented 
with Chaſtity, and Stedfaſtneſs; and on her Couch may be ſeen; ſome 
Cupids lighting each other's. Torches, or playing with Palm-branches 
and Olive- leaves: The Apartment may be here and there furniſhed with 
Gold and Silver Vaſes, Cups and other Houle-plate, wrought with virtu- 
ous Significations; but herein, Care muſt be taken not to introduce 
any Thing foreign to the Matter, or againſt Hiſtory ; which ought to 
be conſulted. e e e 
The handling this Example may ſufficiently uſher in the Method of 
treating others, ſuch as of Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus, Mares Aurelius, 
Creſus, Solon, Seneca, &c; and contrarily, the. Stories. of S ardanapa 
lus, Semiramis, Fauſtina, Phalaris, cc. | | 


As for a cruel Prince, or Tyrant, either in his Court, Apartment or 


other Place, even in his Reyels, Sc. each requires it's proper Em- 
belliſunent: The Apartment may be adorned with Paintings of all . 
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H Punſmments and Ordelties, drawy from the blackeſt Parts of Hiſ. 
tory; t er with thoſe who cauſe them to be inflicted: If it be Ne. 
#0, let all: or ſome of the Cruelties of his bl Reign be painted, 
and his Qualities, with Emblems in marble Baſs- relief; his Statues are 
Deities or Houſhold-gods, as Mars and Megæra; he himſelf may be 
repreſented on a Pedeſtal, with Thunder in his Hand, the World under 
his Feet, and the Roman Senators bowing and kneeling before him, 
fettered like Slaves; his drinking Equipage may be ornamented with 
noxious Animals, as Serpents, Adders, and the like; his Chair or Seat, 
with Tygers, Lyons and Dragons, wrought in Silver, Gold and Ivory; 
His Throne may be ſupported by Jupiter, Funo, Neptune and Pluto; 
the Floor curiouſly and richly inlaid with a celeſtial Sphere of Lapis La- 
auli; and the Meteors ard Conftellations wrought in bright Gold; the 
-Cenſers may ſmoke in all Corners of he Apartment, but chiefly about 
his Statue: If the Scene lie in his Dining Room, the Houſhold- gods 
may be ſeen thrown down in all Corners, eſpecially the Simulacrum of 
Roma, with it's Head broken off, and lying near it, Zupiter ; 4poll 
and Na are Principals in this Company; in fine, every Thing that can 
denote a wicked Man, br Monfter, Art muſt exhibit: The ſame Cha- 
racter ſhould alſo appear in the Actions, Looks and Dreſſes of his Re- 
tinue or Guards; for we ufually ſay, Like Maſter, lite Man. 
But not to dwell too long with Princes, we ſhall alſo ſpeak of other 
Characters, and ſbew what ſuits then. 
Wich a Burgomaſter ſuiti the Statue of Juſtice; and in Paintings or 
Hangings ſome Emblems of it, repreſenting the Rewards of the Good, 
and Puniſhment of the Bad; the Faſces (or Rods and Ax) are the 
true Token of a Conſul, or Burgomaſter. TOM 
With a Senator agree the Statue of Policy, or. Government; and 
in Paintings or des ſome Repreſentations of the Laws; belides 
Prudence and Care for the State. F 
With a Secretary the Statue of Harpocrates ; and in Tapeſtry, or 
Baſs- relief, the Story of Alexander, ſhutting Hephedion's Mouth with 
a Seal: ring; alſo the Emblem of Fidelity; or a Gooſe with a Stone in 
Wich a Director (Governour) of the Eaſt- India Company, the Figure 
ur Statue of it, to wit, an-Heroine with a Scollop of Mother of Pear! 
on her Head, in the Nature of an Helmet, and thereon a Coral- 
branch; a Breaſt-ornament of Scales; Pearls and Corals about her 
Neck; Buskins on her. Legs, with bc, Dolphins conjoined Mead to 
Head, adorned with Sea-ſhells'; two large Shells on her Shoulders; 3 
4& | | 
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Trident in her Hand; and her Clothing a long Mantle; a Landskip 
behind her of an Indian Proſpect, with Palm and Cocoa- trees, ſome 
Figures of Blacks, and Elephant's Teeth. 
his Figure alſo. ſuits an Admiral, or Commander at Sea, when a 
Sea · fight is introduced inſtead of a Landskip. | 3 
With a Divine agrees the Statue of Truth, repreſented in à Chriſti- 
an-like Manner; or elſe this ſame Emblem in one of his Hands, and 
kis other on his Breaſt; beſides Tapeſtries, Baſs-reliefs, or Paintings, 
and fome Chriſtian Emblems of the true Faith; and a Repreſentation. 
of the O/d and New Te/tament, and in the Offskip, a Temple. | 
Wich a Phi lgſepber, à celeſtial Globe, the Statue of Nature, and a. 
epreſentation of the 4 Elements, GWG. n eilt! 0 
A Gettral ſhould. have a white Staff in his Hand, and the Figure 
of Mars in a Niche; if a Landskip be ſeen, a Trophy may be fear- 
ed with Victory fitting on it; he may have Hercules for a Statue. + 
With a Sea-inſurer ſuits Arion on a Dolphin; and” in a Picture, 4 
Sea-haven. with a Ship under Sail making towards it; on the Shore, 
the Figure of Fortune; and over che Cargo, Caſtor and Poll. 
Wich a Steer ſman ſuits the Figure of Precaution; beſides 4 Compaſeg 
and in a Picture, the 4 Cardinal Points. nt * 70 
Wich an Eagineer, the Figure of Induftry ; beſides a Map of mili- 
tary Architecture. 1 1 ö 
| With an Ohator,) or Speaker, the Figure of Elequence; or Merru- 
ry, without his Purſe, and belides him a Roll of Papers; in the 
Offskip, a Perſon mounted on a Stone, and ſurrounded with an atten - 
tive Audience. 11 3 ll, 
With a virtuous young” Man, the Figure of Virtue; and on a Walk 
Horates Emblem of the young Man in the Stadium or Courſe; or 
alſe the young Hercules ſtanding between Virtue and Vie. 
Some Things are alſo proper to Women, to betoken their Virtues: 
and Qualities: As by an eminent Woman for Reputation the Statue oft 
Honour, and by it ſome Emblems of Fidelity, eſpecially Oeconomy 
or Family-government, and ſame Medals relating thereto © -* 
Wich a #5dew' agrees. well che Figure of Humility, or Emblems 
tending towatds it; as alſo Perſeveranc e. 
With a houng and fober Virgin, ſuits the Figure of Neatneſs; an em- 
broidering Frame and its Furnitute; beſides Emblems relating to it; 
among which, chat of 'Bulineſs, ſnunming 1dlenefs, Pride and Glüttony, 
have d prineipul Place... 8 q 1270 ot ON en et THY 
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CCH AP. VII. Of the Suiting of Colours in Draperies. - 
HE suiting of Colours in Pourtraits comes now before us, a 
Matter of as great Conſequence as the former, and deſerves no 
leſs Attention. 82 9.2149 4 
Many think, tho' without Ground, that deep Red beſt becomes a 
red-faced Perſon; deep Yellow a fallow one; and all pale Colours, a, 
ale one and, what's ſtrange, black and dark Colours, a ſwarth 
— - but this muſt be ridiculous and, without Reaſon; if we conf 
der, what afſtrange Ordonbance theſe People: would make: Truly, if 
| the Art were fo, there would be no Difficulty: in finding Agreeableneſs, 
and every one would be able to diſpoſe it as it ought to be; and if 
this were a Becomingneſs, Variety would be no Art: Nay, the Faſhion 
itſelf, which alters = Times a Near, with reſpect to Colour, would 
not be allowed every body to wear; as in Spring, Green; in Sum- 
mer, Yellow ; in Autumn, Red; and in Winter, Fillemot. Yellow 
or fallow-faced Perſons durſt not wear Red; or © red-faced ones, 
Green: But enough of this. Let us now return to what ſober 
Art dictates. ö 20. 
Beginning wich the Head and its Hair, Lſay; that deep or ftrong 
Colours, - ſuch as deep Red, deep Yellow,- deep Blue, c. beſt fit a 
Perſon who. has brown Hair. %% bett HO © 1 
Thoſe who have fair Hair beſt become half or weak Colours, ſuch 
as Purple, light Blue, Violet, Green and Roſe - col out. 
A yellow-haired Perſon beſt becomes Violet, Blue and whitiſh 


Yellow, as Maſticot, and ſuch. like; theſe are the chief Colours 80 
which I know. But here we muſt obſerve, that the lighter the Hair, | 

the more weak the Drapery ; and the darker the Hair, the ſtronger C 
the Dreſs. 131 =P | 


He is a 2 Maſter who well, knows how to expreſs in his Pic- 
tures the different Natures and Complex ions of People; and to diſtin- 
guiſh Perſons full of Spirit and Fire from the Meek and Dead-hearted; 
the Sickly and Weak from the Healthy and Strong; as to whom we 
may uſe Draperies, of the following Colours: With the Red or fiery 
ſujt beſt Draperies of half or broken Colours, with little Red in them; 
the Pale ſuits no Yellow, or other pale Colour; the Falloiy the ſame; 
but White is very agreeable : Brown Complexions become no yo or 
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ſtrong q but White and all light Colours. The Blacks love White a+ 
bove any Colour, and think no Dreſs better becomes them than a light 
coloured one; and not without Reaſon; for would not a black Man 
with black or dark Cloaths be frightful to look at? And how ridicu- 
lous is it for a pale Virgin, to dreſs in all Sorts of light and pale 
Colours, in order to look leſs pale; and that one who is red, wear 
nothing but Red for the ſame. Reaſon: Hereby, inſtead of hiding a 
ſmall Fault, the Maſter would commit a greater; and yet this is the 
common Notion: But if I may give my Opinion, a red and fiery-faced 
Perſon, dreſt in Red, ſeems to me like a red painted Statue; and a 
pale · looking Perſon in a light or yellow Dreſs, as lick or dead. Where- 
fore, if we would be artful, we muſt manage otherwiſe ; to wit, that 
thole, whom we would repreſent hea/thy or fckly, ought to appear 
ſuch by contrary Colours; as lively Colours for a ſick or unhealthy Perlen; 
and weak and faint ones for healthy Perſons: Yet let me not be here 
miſunderſtood; I ſay not this as a poſitive Law, without Exception, 
but as an Hint to Pride The more experienced know, what the 
Art teaches; for ſhe is not deficient: But as the Drapery ſometimes 
over-rules, ſo we can manage the Naked accordingly ; for Inſtance, red 
Drapery requires a middling Carnation, between pale and red; fo al- 
ſo it ought to be with a pale Colour. When I ſay that Decorum confi/ts 
in an Oppoſition, it muſt be underſtood, that Oppoſition has its Degrees, 
which we ought to know and uſe according to the different Occations, 
and the Grounds againſt which they happen to come: But in general 
Terms, the Naked muſt always ſcem to be of a diſtin&t Nature from 
the Draperies, 5 


* 


n * 


HAP. VIII. Of the Imitation of great Maſters in painting 
Portraits; and of copying their Pictures in general. | a 
4 RE we leave the Subject of Portraiture, I think this Head ne- 
ceflaty to be treated of, and therefore ſhall ſhew- how far and in 
what Manner we may engage in it; and fubjoin ſomew hat 
moe Pictures in the ſame Bignels, as well as in different Kak 
find that this Imitation of Maſters is leſs obſerved in their Defigh 
and Ordonnarice, than in the Colouring, Lights and Shades; This is 
certainly a prinejpal Pomt in a Picture, becauſe there can be ho Decd- 
rum without it; my, we find ſome Works of ſmall'Miſters'*in'this Par 
No. 16. 3 A ticular 
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ticular tolerably ſucceſsful ; tho''they know not, how they got the 
Knowledge, it happening moſtly by Chance: They are charmed 
with fome fine and taking Colours in this or that great Maſter ; theſe 
they uſe at random in their own Productions, either forwards or in the 
Depth, Middle or Sides; and if they happen to be placed againſt a 
proper Ground, or are ſet off by any aiding By-colour, the Work hits 
right, in ſatisfying both the Eye, and Rules of Art; but if theſe 


fine Colours happen not to ſuit the Grounds, then all is wrong, and 


the Artiſt at a ſtand. 

To explain this Point, we ſhall be more particular, and clear it b 
Examples; tho' I think I have already in this Book ſpoken largely 
enough of it, in treating of Back-grounds and the Harmony of Co- 
lours in a Portrait. A certain Artiſt having ſeen a very beautiful 
white and green Lace on a young Lady's Gown, painted by a great 
Maſter, he muſt by all :means imitate it; butbeing asked, Whether 
he had taken due Notice of the Ground-colour of the Gown ? he 
anſwered, —— No. How then can this fine and becoming Lace 
have a good Effect in his Works, unleſs by chance? The Reaſon of 
which is, I think, that either through Shame or Pride, or both, the 
Artiſt takes ſomething from a great Maſter; for Inſtance, what he 
uſed in the Lointain, the other, that it may not be known, brings 
forward; and what he has repreſented in the open Air, the other 
contrives in a dark Room. A poor Method of Concealment, fince 
by a right Application the Theft would be lawful ! But *tis ſuch Men's 
Misfortune, to_be, in this Particular, moſt out of the way, when they 
think they do beſt: For, wanting the great Maſter's Wit, Judgment 
and Apprehenſion, Go have no true Notion of his Conduct, and 
1 are eaſily miſled, and, like A/op's Raven, expoſed to Cen- 
ure. | 
Since *tis an undoubted Truth, that we can perform nothing but 
what paſſes through Thought, and of which, either by ſeeing or 
hearing, we get an Idea; therefore muſt the Paintings, Drawings and 
fine Ponta of old Maſters give an Handle to Thoughts and Practice; 


for he who never ſaw a. Lion can never paint him well, unleſs by 


the Help of a Draught, or Model: As was the Cale of a certain ef 
Phaliun, who repreſenting Daniel in the Lion's Den, and having never 
ſeen a Lion, he painted Hogs inſtead of Lions, and wrote underneath, 
—— Theſe ſhould be Lions, Be this a Fable or Truth, it howe- 
yer teaches-us, that we cannot repreſent any thing, whereof we have 
no Idea; nay, if we haye ſeen the Objects, and made no . a 
. : 5 


s <& 
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Models of them, we ſhall never exhibit them naturally; ſince Memo- 
ry is. but the Repoſitory of Knowledge and Thoughts, from which 
Co draw the Things which Judgment eſteems uſeful and ſervice- 
able. | | | 
| I am of Opinion, that two great Advantages ariſe from, copying 
eat Maſters Works: The one is, that therein we ſee many Defects 
of ſimple Nature corrected by their Skill and judgment; and the other, 
that by this means we accuſtom ourſelves to rectify thoſe Defects, 

when we have Nature before us: Truly two Points of great Im- 

rtance. 

But alas! Is an Artiſt, conſidered in his natural Inclination, other- 
wiſe than a Child, which, advancing in Age, follows its Impulſe ? If 
he perform one praiſe-worthy Act, how many Errors will he contrari- 
ly commit? But when this Bent is conducted by Reaſon and Art, the 
Perceptions of the Mind will then, as thro' a clear Channel, flow 
pure and undefiled : Which leads me in ſome meaſure to confeſs, that 
Art and Practice have great Adyantages, and are more to be ſet 
than all we receive from Nature, which is often defective in deſired 
Perfection, in a ſingle Object: But ſhe is perfect in her Performances 
and Objects in general; and, in that Senſe, Art is obliged to follow 
her; wherefore, with the Philoſopher, I muſt ſay of Artiſts 


Natura incipit, Ars dirigit, Experientia docet. 
That is, 4 


Nature points out the Way, which Arts improve, 
And ſettlel Practice makes a Picture move. 


Hence we * eaſily perceive what we ſhould do to cure this great 
Defect of the Miſuſe of other Men's Works; but, that I may be the 
better underſtood, I ſhall inſiſt on further Means for doing it: If then 
it happen, that the Artiſt meet with any thing which is very taking, 
and he be defirous to make it his own, whether fine Colours, Drapery, 
Stone, &c. Let him take Notes, in his Packet-book, of the Ground, By- 
colours and other Incidents, | as what there is about ſuch or ſuch Colour, 
and againſt what Ground, and whether it be ſtrong or weak; and of 
what Colour the Objects be, and whether the warm or weak Colour 
be in the Diſtance or forwards, diſagreeing or not; as in the Chapter: 
Y the Harmony of Colours is ſhewed.. We mult allo conſider, when: 

er the Light come from the open Air, or fall into a Room through 
3 A 2 Glaſs 
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Glaſs ad Mindouis; as is more largely taught in the Boble of 'Liphts 
and Sbades, and which I repeat — becauſe I think 8 
frequently act contrarily, in ſeeing a faint yet fine Drapery repreſent- 
ed within-doors, which, with the ſame Tint, they exhibit in an open 
Air. 105 047i. 1: 8 ; } ; AMI 
The like heedleſs Miſtake we ſee in the Copies of many Diſciples 
and young Maſters after old or modern Paintings; for, not obſerving 
whether in leſſening their Copies (which they' generally do) they 
ſhould not alſo abate in Strength of Colour and Tints, their Colouring, 
as well in Light as Shade is as ſtrong as the Original. The ſame Er- 
ror they commit in painting a great Copy after a ſmall Original. But 
this ill Conduct is owing chiefly. to Maſters when they ſet their Pupils 
to copy in a different Size, in not admoniſhing them of it; but richer 
deſiring that they ſhall imitate every thing as exactly as poſſible ; tho” 
in fact it be againſt the Rules of Art. is therefore certain, that a 
Picture with Figures, or a Landskip, ſuppoſe it as big as the Life, to 
be copied a third I/ in Size, the Tints in the Copy muſt needs be a 
third fainter than the Original; and the nore It leſſens in Size, the 
fainter the Tints, or elſe it cannot be good. If this Conduct be of ſuch 
Moment in copying Pictures, of how much one Conſequence muſt 
it be, when a Portrait-painter diminiſhes the Life, or paints a Portrait 
in full Proportion from a ſmall one, with reſpect to the weakening or 
ſtrengthening of Colours. Daman, Je 
Altho” it's commendable to follow great Maſters in general, yet it's a 
Fault to dwell upon ſome of their Particulars, as an Ornament, Urn, 
Vaſe, Term, 6c. without ſtriving at ſomething new. We think, that what 
they have done is enough for our Practice; but this is Weaknels; 
fince Art and Nature have ſuch a Fund of Objects, and our Time for 
learning and living is long enough, and by conſulting within ourſelves 
we may ſpur our Genius. | MED 
- Others commit the ſame Fault by a contrary Impulſe; for fo vio- 
tent is their Inelination to ſome particular great Maſter in his Objects, 
Colouring, c that they think it loſt Time to employ their Thoughts 
on the Works of any other good Artiſt z and being thus wedded to 
him, they wiſh, drudge and plod to be like him as well in Errors as 
Perfections: By this means, and by a punRual Imitation of Blunders 
and Miſtakes, it ſometimes happens, that the Copy and the Original 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed, both. being ſo wonderfully like each other; 
nay, their own P ions are taken for Copies: For, a Tyro 7 — 
4 oi £ QUIAST Galt - 5 2 1 8 a ihty 
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Ability may at firſt uſe himſelf to a good Manner of Deſigning, / 
which he ought to be Mafter of, before Be takes to Painting, and to 
underſtand this well before he proceeds to make Ordonnances; and 
then, if he have a thorough Knowledge of the latter, he will paint 
a good Picture, Yet tis often ſeen, that his Work is but taken 
for that of a Pupil, * worſe than a Copy; and what, is ftill leſs, 
it's not ike. his own-Manner or Handling. And why? by 
Such Artiſts, being advanced thus far, endeavouring to produce their 
own Inyentions, no longer minding Grounds and Rules, but ſtriving 
only at Novelties, care little for painting or deſigning well; whence ' 
their Works are oftentimes indifferentls deſigned, poorly handled 
and coloured, but well ordered; ariſing only from a N 2 af 
their Maſter's Inſtructions, and what they know, and an Itch for 
what they ſtill want to know; whereby they are often ſhipwrecked be- 
tween both: Pernicious Effect of the Bent of our Youth ! which can- 
not be remedied otherwiſe than by returning to original Principles and 
their putting in Uſe: For as by an Exceſs in loading Weight upon Weight 
on a weak and unſettled, tho? well-laid Foundation, the whole Building 
may tumble, even. the Foundation may dance ; ſo muſt our Practice al- 
ways have an Eye to Theory, that che Cuſtom (which, as we ſay, is a 
ſecond Nature in Goodneſs as well as Badneſs) may gain firm Footing on 
us, and be our ſureſt Guide. Ve 11 
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ART of PAINTING. 
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Of ARCHITECTURE. 


Gun e eee este ess ens 
c HAP. I. Of Architecture in general. 


F T E R having handled ſo many different Parts of the 
Art, we meet alſo with Architecture; an Art full of 
noble Performances and fine Uſes. But our Purpoſe is 
not to inſiſt on all its Advantages, or to give a Syſtem 
SY, of it; ſince ſuch a Work would be too tedious, and 
calls for Homer or Virgil's Eloquence ; and having been 
copiouſly handled by ſeveral learned Pens, we ſhall treat no further 
of it than what concerns a Painter, leaving the reſt to Architects. 

An ingenious Hiſtory-painter, if he would be univerſal, muſt needs 
underſtand Architecture and Statuary ; becauſe he will otherwiſe be at 
a Nonplus in ſome Things; he ought even to be as knowing as an 
Architect, and how to order a 25 Building, tho' *tis an Architect 
daily Practice, and but a Part of the Painter's, | 

Tis certain that the human Body is, in its Symmetry, Proportion, 
Majeſty and Grace, the moſt perfect Piece of Work in the Creation: 
Architecture is no leſs perfect in its Operations; it has eyen produced 


\ 
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Palm of Fame. EY 


Writers ſay, that the Babylonians were the firſt, and after them the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, who brought it to Perfection; *till in 
the Emperor Auguſtus's Time, it arrived at it's bent Pitch: But ſunk 
afterwards by the Irruption and Barbarity of the Got hs, Vandals, Hunns 
and Longobards, who burned and deſtroyed all before them. A true 
Proof that nothing in the World is permanent and ftable ! 

But to come to our Purpoſe, we mult premiſe that the Word / Archj- 
tecture) ſimply ſignifies Draughts or Deſigns, after which, a Building is 
carried up and conſtructed; and comprehends the five following Orders, 
namely, The Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Roman and Corinthian ; according 
to which, all Buildings are regulated, Whether Palaces, Temples, Town- 
houſes, Triumphakarches, Bagnios, Theatres, Town-gates, Galleries, 
Tombs, and other magnificent Buildings, round or ſquare, or both; I 
ſpeak of their outward Conſtruction. The Word Order is of large Ex- 
tent; but in Architecture is, as Vitruvius defines it, a pining of different, 
proportionate and ſymmetric Parts, as Pedeſtals, Columns and their Or- 
naments, in ſuch Manner as to compoſe a perfect Order and Body. 

As for the Entablatures over Columns, to wit, Architraves, Fries 
and Cornices (which for their Richneſs have for the Name of Orna- 
ments) they may, as little as the Orders themſelves, be either mixed a- 
mong one other, or changed from one Order to another. A careful Paint- 
er will not only diſtinguith one Sort from another, from Cornice to Baſe, 
but will alſo take Care not to put an Ionic Moulding on a Doric Pede- 
ſtal; a Corinthian on a Tuſcan; a Roman Cornice on an Jonick. Frize, 
Ec. ; 
Further, it's certain that the Orders do- not promiſcuouſly. ſuit all 
Sorts of Buildings, but ought ſo to be applied (reſpecting their Parts and 
Ornaments, which alſo differ in general from each other) as to have an; 
Harmony and Agreement with the whole Buildings, with reſpect to 
their Situation ind Quality. | 

Theſe Orders muſt be enriched in their ſeveral Kinds, to ſhew a ſuit- 
able Decorum, eſpecially the Capitals, except the Tuſcan, which is: 
throughout plain and ſimple: The Doric Order excels in its Triglyphs 
and Metopes The Jonic in its Volutes, Modillions, &c. The Roman: 
in the Elegance of Cornices, and Beauty of Capitals with their Vo- 
lutes, and Oak- leaves. And the Corinthian by its Mouldings of victo- 
rious Olive- leaves, and its excellent and agreeable Capitals. 5 | 

| he: 
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The Aropes in the Doric Frize may be enriched according to the 
Qualities-and Uſes of Buildings; whether Temples, Townhouſes, - Honou- 
-rary-arches, or Courts for Pries. 

2 the firſt ſuit beſt carved Chalices, Books, Vaſes, Mitres, &c. 

In the ſecond, the Coats of Arms of the Republic, or chief Men 
in the Government: Alſo the Rays and Thunders of Jupiter tied to- 
gether; or the Caduceus (Staff) of Mercury, twined with Serpents, as 
denoting Peace. | | | | 

In the third, various Arms and Trophies taken from the Enemy: 
Or all. Sorts of muſical and warlike Inſtruments, as uſual in Triumphs 
and Armies, huddled together. And 1 40 

In the laſt ſuit beſt carved Ox-ſculls adorned with Garlands, betoken- 
-ing Sacrifice which the Ancients made to their Deities; oftentimes the 
Uznts of thole Offerings were introduced, to wit, Altar, Vaſes, 
three-legg'd Kettles, Vinegar- cups, Cenſers, Candleſticks, Baſons, 
Diſhes, — Axes, Knives, Sc. 

Among the Works of the Ancients we ſee in the Frizes of the Ionic, N 
- Roman and Corinthian Orders (eſpecially in the two laſt) ſome Foliage 
of Oak- leaves; which has a fine Effect, when twined with Shrubs and 
Vine-branches, interſperſed with Roſes and other Flowers. Sometimes 
are introduced Vizards, with playing Children and running Ani- 
mals: Alſo Feſtoons of Fruit, Leaves, and various Kinds of the moſt 
beautiful and agreeable Flowers; theſe tied together look nobly, eſpe- 
- cially when judiciouſly placed: But enough of this: He who would 
know more Sorts of frizal Ornaments, mult conſult the Works * of the 
Ancients, in which he will find them, tho' the before-mentioned are 
the Principal, and moſt in Uſe. 
Altho' the Ancients teach, that the Fronts of Buildings (which are 
the Parts moſt in View) ought to be more adorned than the Haus and 
Rears, yet ſome modern Maſters have miſunderſtood this, and appre- 
hended, as if in thoſe Parts the Ornaments could-not be too many ; nay, 
they have crowded the Mouldings of the Architrave, Frize and Cor- 
nice, and of the Pedeſtals under Columns, with {mall Carving, in ſuch 
a Manner, that it rather cauſes Confuſion than Ornament, as appears by 
their Works; but when uſed in Moderation, and, between the principal 
Ornaments, a Part is left plain and blank, it cauſes Grandeur and De. 
corum. : $3 10 5 
Something is alſo to be remarked about Pediments and Keile, 
Pediments (or Tops of Fronts) like the Forchead of a Man, thew the 
«11 pril. 
* There is a large Collection of them, in Lancizy's Ancient Maſonry, lately publiſhed. 
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principal Aſpect of Buildings; eſpecially when their Spandrella (or 
aces) are agreeably enriched by good Makers with Hi/tortes, Sacrifices, 
Arms, or the like, in Marble, according to the Quality of the Fabrick. 
Sometimes alſo are put over Pediments, Trophies, Coats of Arms, or 
Shields ; which, if well cut and placed, have a noble Effect. £ 
As for Key-/tones of Arches over Gates and Niches, theſe may be 
enriched : —— 1 14 earn 2 2 
In the Tuſcun Order, with wild Beats; and between, Heads of Cyclops 


or Giants, 


In the Doric Order, with Lions Heads; or Hercules with bis Lion's 
Skin over bis Head, © | | | 11. f 
ln the Jonic Order, with tame Beats; or Heads of Pallas or Amazons, 
with their Head attire. E  Siubold's 
In the Roman Order, with Heads of Demi-gods; as Romulus, Julis 
us Cæſar, and ſuch Heroes. And, 1 
In the Corinthian Order, with Heads of Diana, or other Goddeſſes 

and Nymphs richly wrought. 2-73 506 „b 


—— * 
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CH AP. II. Of the Riſes of the Oraaments, Columns and their 
Pedeſials. 2111 


AVING ſpoken in the former Chapter, of the Decoration of 

the Orders, we ſhall now, in a brief Manner, treat of the Riſes 
and Diviſions of the Columns, with their Ornaments and Pedeftals: 

The Ornament (or Entablature) of the Tye. Column riſes 1 Module 
Parts of a Module (by Module is meant, throughout the Orders, the 
Pillars Diameter next x the Baſe.) The Column, with its Baſe and 
Capital riſes 5 Modules ;, and the Pedeſtal 1 Module ?: This being 
agreed, the Entablature and Pedeſtal are each : of the Column's Riſe; 
the Baſe under the Column, and Capital over it, are each in Riſe; a 
Module; the leflening (or Diminution) of the Shaft of the Column at 
the Neck under the Capital is: of a Module, and it begins below at; 
of the Columns Riſ me. | | 
The Entablature of the Doric Column riſes 2 Modules *; the Co- 
lumn, with its Baſe and Capital, is 8 Modules; and the Pedeſtal 2 
Modules ;: This being fixed, the Entablature is; and the Pedeftal 3 
and fiche Columm Riſe. The Baſe and Capital are each, as in the 
. 7 Module. The Diminution Go Neck of the Shaft, is 4:06 
No. 1 3 a 
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2 Module, and begins below at 3 Parts t of the Column Riſe, divid- 
ed into 12 Parts. 4 boog ef 21d on 
The Entablature of the Tonic Column riſes 1 Module ; the Co- 
lumn, with its Baſe and Capital, is 8 Modules , and the Pedeſtal 
2 Modules :: This ſettled, the Entablature is; and the Pedeſtal 3 
Parts : of the Col umn's Riſe. (But if the Frize be car ved, the Entabla- 
ture is 4 Parts ; of- the Column's Riſe, and in the following Orders the 
fame.) The Capital with its Volutes, is little more than z a Module, 
and the Baſe is juſt half a Module (and in the following Orders the 
fGame:) The Diminution at Neck is ; of a Module, and begins below at 
3 Parts ; of the Column's Riſe divided into 12 Parts, as aforeſaid. 
The Entablature of the Roman Column, riſes + Module 13 Parts of 
a Module; the Column, with its Baſe and Capital, is 9 Modules 3; 
the Pedeſtal riſes 3 Modules: Which laid down, the Entablature is :, 
and the Pedeſtal 3 Parts ; of the Column's Riſe ;. the Capital riſes 1 
Module :; the Baſe as before; the Diminution at Neck is! of a Mo- 
dule, and begins below at the Riſe of 3 Parts g of the Column, di- 
vided as aforeſaid. | : 

The Entablature of the Corinthian Column riſes 2 Modules; the Co- 
lumn, with its Baſe and Capital, is 10 Modules in Riſe ; the Pedeſtal 3 
Modules: : After which, the Entablature is; and the Pedeſtal 4 of 
the Column's Riſe; the Capital riſes 4 Module 2; the Baſe as before; 
the Diminution at Neck is : of a Module, and begins below at; of 
the Column's Riſe. | | eq! x) ATT 7 
The Breadth of the Taſcan and Doric Pedeſtals ought always to be 
equal with the Plinths or Baſes of their Columns; and tho” the Plinths 
in the three other Orders project more at their Bottoms, by Reaſon of 
their Sweeps, their Pedeſtals muſt nevertheleſs be alike perpendicular 
with the upper Points of their Plinths. reel 

Let me here fix the Height of a Statue on a Pedeſtal placed next a 
Column; ſince many miſtake init. In right Proportion it ought not to 
riſe higher than: of the Column; but then the Column ſhould. not be 
too high, or too low, but ſtand. on. a Baſe only, which is frequently con- 
tinued thro? the Building. As. for Pedeſtals, they ſerve only to raiſe a 
Column, and augment its Ornament. We ought alſo, for Elegance, to 
take care, that the Figure and its Pedeſtal be proportionate to each 
other; becauſe, if the latter be too great or too — 2 the Figure would 
become too ſmall, or monſtrous. bor yorod ait: „2 

In fine, as all the Parts of a Building ought to anſwer in a proportio- 
nate Diſpoſition; ſo ſhould the Figures, whether carved or pai * be 
8 | er 
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Countries, lately built, and ſtill going forward, are deſigned in the 


379 
neither too big or little: Wherefore they muſt be governed by the 
Height of the Place where they are to ſtand. 98 EF: 
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CHA P. III. Of the Property of a Building, and OBfervations | H 
„ eee I thereon, — 1 


MUS T believe, according to the Evidence of Writers, and the 
1 Tradition of Travellers, that the Italians have the beſt Taſte, as 

well for Architecture as Painting; and tho? it's certain, that Ger- 
many, France, England, Holland, and other Countries have produced 
fine Architects, yet at this Time they are not comparable to the Tali- 
ans, whoſe Manner, which is the Antique, is now followed by the 
moſt polite Nations. The old Taſte was known by the Name of the 
Gothic, as a certain Writer affirms, ſaying ; That the Gothic Manner 
of Building of the ancient Germans (which at that Time gave Law 
© to all other Nations) is quite aboliſhed by the [talians : Nay, he cries 
© out, "What magnificent and choice Wonders do we not ſee 
in proud Italy, lofty Rome eſpecially, where it ſeems as if Nature 
and. Art have mutually agreed to eſtabliſh their Thrones, and exert 
© their Powers, in order to make this famous City the Miſtreſs of the 
© World, and the Beauty of the Univerſe! St. Peter's Church, the 
Vatican, the Rotunda, and many other Structures (ſerving the whole 
World for Examples, and without which, Architecture is but a con- 
* fuſed Maſs) draw yearly thoufands of People and young Artiſts thi- 
ther to improve themlelves by them, for the Service of their own 
Countries; ſo that the fineſt and neweſt Things which we ſee in thoſe 


© Iralian Guſto.? Wherefore it is to them that thoſe fine Piles, the 
Stadthouſe at Am/terdam, the new Lutheran Church, and divers other 
Structures, as well without as within the Town, do owe their Origin 
and Beauty. . , 6 = 
We are then much indebted to thoſe great Artiſts, Fitruvius, Serlio, 
Philibert de POrme, Palladio, Catanto; Leo Bapti/?a Santoritio, Vigno- 
la, Scamozzi, and many others, who have enlightened the World 
with their Works and Writings. * And I think, that no one can be a 
good Architect who has nor ſtudied thoſe Authors. The French ac- 
nowledge, that their great Improvements in this Art ate owing to the 
G4 3 04 
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Works and Precepts of thoſe excellent Maſters. 
fs 3 B 2 W. 
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nament in Painting. The Goodneſs: of à Building ſprings not meerly 
from the aforeſaid Riſes, Breadths or Depths of the Orders, but from 
an appoſite Conjunction (or bringing . af different proportionate 
Parts into an exquiſite Body, which, by reaſon of its excellent Form, 
whether in Height or Breadth, NR to the Judgment of the Know- 
ing, both admirable and beautiful; eſpecially, when fitly adapted to 
the Quality of the Owner, and has general Conveniency with reſpect 
to Cuſtom. 7 . 
In its particular Parts a Bube requires, 1. A firm Foundation. 
2. A large and convenient Stair- caſe. 3. A ſpacious Entrance. 4. An 
elegant Diviſion of Doors, Windows and other Openings. 5. An 
handſome Frontiſpiece, c. Theſe skilfully worked. 451 judiciouſly 
diſpoſed muſt needs produce a fine Effect. | 56 5 5 
| Thus much for the outward Face of a Building. 
If any object, that Decorum conſiſts more in inward Contrivance; 
let me ſuppoſe a Stranger to come into a Town, and, paſſing thro” the 
Streets, * were asked, what he thought of the Buildings? What 
Anſwer would he make? Would he not ſay they were either fine or 
mean ? Or would he ſay.— I muſt firſt ſee the Inſides, and whether. 
| the Foundations be firm, the Apartments well-diſpoled and well-light- 
1 ed, and whether the Underground offices be good ? This would 
be ridiculous : Tis true, an Houſe mult have. theſe Properties; but tis 
idle to think, that therefore we cannot judge of the Building by the 
Outſide only; as if the Perſon, who is able to give a Deſign for a 
Fabrick, cannot alſo compart its Inſide. Let it be asked then, Where. 
in conſiſts a good Diviſion within? Whether tis a Science which Paint- 
ers know not? Whether there muſt be a fixed Number of Halls and 
Apartments of a determinate Form, Length, Riſe, and Breadth, and 
what thoſe muſt be? Whether there mult be one,. two, or more Stacks 
of Stairs? Whether each Room muſt have one Chimney or two? 
And whether the Floors muſt be Wooden or Stone? Or whether a Pa- 
lace is, for its Largeneſs, more beautiful than a common or Citizen's 
Houle ? | | | 5 | 
But, waving other Men's Opinions, we ſhall proceed in our Purpoſe, 
O far as — a Paier in Wels nn and no further: Our 
12 * is, that the beſt Proportion in a Building is one third higher 
in Riſe than Breadth, eſpecially if it be covered in with a Compals- 
roof and its Appurtenances; but if flat-roofed, a third wider than high, 
to be commanded by a ſingle Order riſing from Bottom to op: 
. 11941 t 
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Feſtoons, c. For ſuch heavy and cloſe Structures, without Weight, 


and moreover open on top, are 


r for an Am 


phitheatre, 


ope | 
but not for a Temple or Palace; I 2, with reſpect to Cuſtom and 
Decorum, which muſt always go together; ſince nothing is beau- 
tiful without its natural Qualities The Caſe is, as a Woman in a Man's 


and Thunder; or an Oil · veſſel, with Tritons and Dolphins. 


In painting a good 
5 ive 


tecture, Per 


Building there muſt appear, beſides the Archi- 
and Colouring, an orderly Diſpoſition producing 


Habit, and the contrary z or 2 Water-vale adorned with an Olive · branch 


Elegance otherwiſe tis of no Worth. Orderly Diſpoſition conſiſts in 
fo joining the Parts, that they mutually et off each other in a pleaſn 
Jariety, and thereby exhibit a fine Piece of Work, and an agrecable 


Figure: This Variety ſprings from the Inequa 


lity of O 


penings, or 


Windows, whether Oblongs, Squares, Circles or Ovals; the Diſpoſiti- 


ons of theſe Openings, near and over each 
a⁊s ſhall be ex 
Me exhibit in Plate LIX. a Templ 
cher an Houſe round roofed. On each Side of the Door a Flight of 


by an Example. 


other, are founded on Reaſon, 
e topp'd with a Cupola, or 15. 


Steps deſcend balluſtraded; underneath which, is a Vault; and over 
the Entrance, a Balcony : Now, beginning from below, we ſhall thew;. 


what Figure each Opening ought 


to have in an orderly. Diſpofition. 


The Door under the Steps is ſquare, riſing ſomewhat more than ita 
Diameter: That of the Entrance is circular on Top, and riſes 5 more 


than its Diameter: That of the Balcony allo: ri 
Breadth, but is ſquare or flat on Top; and then we meet the Roof 
Now let us diſpoſe it otherwiſe, and make the Door 


rounding again, 
below circ 


r, the-next ſquare, the next round, and no Roof 


Thus much for Doors; for we find no other than round and 
The ſame Method may be taken with #/indows : When there are two 
Ranges one above the other, the undermoſt may be oblong and the up- 


_ compaſs, but lower; if there be another — 
ve theſe, next the Roof, rf 
Rule we have taken. from the 


ve their 


thickeſt, and is 


ond, ſtill leſſening 


ought to be 


Pe 


more than. its 


appearing. 


ſquare ones. 


i Windows 4 
Squares. This 
orks of the Ancients, who always 
Openings or Windows more Riſe in the firſt Story than the 


in the third, yet all alike in Diameter. Win; 
dows ſhould never be lower than about 3 Feet from the Floor within. 
If chere be Windows in the Baſement-ſtory, (where the Walling is 


; finiſhed with a 


ſquare, and above either Scheme (little rounding) or flat; and thus 


the 
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the one Thews the other, with reſpect to Roundneſs and-Squareriefs;-- If 
now there were Compaſs windows in the Baſement ant upper Stories, 
the uppermoſt ſhould be circular, and the undermoſt — with their 
— DNeheces 1 the Level of the Building, becauſe, be- 
ing preſſed by Weight, their Arch is dilated; when contrarily the 
others do not bear any Weight. But circular Windows are grown 
out of Uſe, as not e Light ſo well as the ſquare ones. 

If in the Piers between Windows there were Niches and Figures in 
them, and over-head, room for a Baſs- relief, then the 7. 45% oy it 
muſt be ſquarg; but circular, where *tis over a ſquare Window. 
As for Doors over each other, I ſay; that if there were over 
the Cornice a Compals-pediment, / and on both Sides a Bulluſtrade 
With Figures; then the Balcony-door ought not to be circular, but 
ſquare, and. ornamented with Pilaſters: Yet the Door of the En- 
trance may be circular. We ought even not to ſet on the Balcony a 
Balluſtrade with Figures, but ornament it with Balls -or other low 
Things. The one or other Balluſtrade muſt be alſo diverfified ; for 
two Beth alike, in two fuch eminent Places, have: an ill Effect; 
wherefore one of them ſhould be cloſe-walled (Parapet-wiſe) a nd 
the Face of it may then be enriched with Baſs-reliefs of Figures, Feſ- 
toons, Sc. 208 | ff | | 
I think what I have ſaid a ſufficient Guide for other Kinds of Build- 
ings; for theſe Obſervations are on all Occaſions unalterable to a Paint- 
er, with reſpect to agreeable. Diſpoſition. +7 (2: 15h | 
There is ſtill ſomewhat: behind, which, tho? contrary to the Diſpo- 
ſition aforeſaid, mult be animadyerted; tis touching a Flower-garden, 
which, if fine, muſt needs be regular, as well with reſpe& to its gene- 
ral Form, as its particular Diviſion; at leaſt the two Sides ought to be 
alike, whether ſet oft with Pots, Vaſes, Statues or other Ornaments. 
We are taught indeed, that Uniformity is ſtiff, and not Painter: like; 
wherefore we ſhould avoid it as much as poſſible: But, weighing the Pre- 
cept maturely, we ſhall find the Fault to lie in our Miſapprehenſion of it: 
Queſtionleſs Things proceeding from Rule and Order muſt be regular, 
but that Regularity _ nevertheleſs be ſomewhat hidden on occaſion: 
Wherefore, tho' a Garden be uniform on both Sides, we are under no 
Neceſſity of ſhewing all that Uniformity ; one Side is ſufficient ; the 
reſt may be handſomely hid, or broke with a Tree, Piece of Stone- 
work, Column, or a Corner of the Houſe. But let us not from hence 
abſolutely conclude, regular Objects to be. unneceflary in an Ordon- 
2. h | 4 - Lo 1712 oed mance; 
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we Tee but a Part of them, we may conceive the Reſidue. . 
More Examples of breaking Uniformity may be theſe: When a 
Figure ſtands on each Side of a Gate or Alcove, a Man may be pla- 
ced or fit down before one of them, in order to create Inequality; fo 
alſo if by means of a Curtain, one of thoſe/Figures be ſhaded. : If a 
| Bals-relief be ſet on each Side of the Gate, or Alcove, one of them 
may partly be covered by the Perſonages, to anſwer our Purpoſe. If 
without-doors on both Sides of an Entrance, there be a carved Lion 
or Sphinx, we may break off one of their Heads. Solomon's Throne 
was adorned with 12 golden Lions; we need not ſee them alli the fix 
on one Side ſhew . ſufficiently, that there mult; be as many on the other: 
two or three entire are enough, of the reſt we may ſee only a Part; 
here and there. Thus we muſt always manage in like Caſes. ons 
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C HA P. IV. Of the. matching of the variaus-coloured Mar bles, a5 6ell 
without as within. a Building; with the Management of. Tombs, Vaſa: 
and Bacchanalian Terms. | | oh . N 


B ] ECTS have a fine Effect, when Nature and Art are joised 
togetlier by a skilful Hand; and tho' all Eyes are not alike qua- 
lified to apprehend the Reaſons of it, yet they are, by a- won! 
derful Sagacity, ſenſible of it; confefling, that it is beautiful, and ſo 
ought to be, tho? the one Perſon, as I ſay, underſtand it, and the other 
do not: And for this Reaſon; Art has ſuch a Power, that tho? Nature 
be beautiful in her Productions, yet they would not perfettly pleaſe un 

Eyes, without the Helꝑ of Art., 31015 7 1 f; . 7702 F „ 
Nature prodnees an Infinity of fine Stones of various Colours and 
Qualities; but Art alone judges of their Eitneſs and orderly Location, 
as to Rank and Dignity; inſomuch that, tho? ignorant in Art, we can 
clearly apprehend, that it qught co be ſo, and no otherwiſe... aal 
Me know, that the #byte\1s ſoft and tender, and lovely to the Eye; 
the Black. contrarily is melancholy and diſagreeable. We. place then 
the Black among, the Red, and upon the Red, White. .. Thele- three colour - 
ed Stones are Capitals, and cannot be otherwiſe diſpoſed as to their Na- 
tures and Qyalities, without forcing Nature, and running counter. to, 
; be. ”7 bays Ylszrghon OH Un 1 fla 2 8 liſt 20 057 
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— their Rank: md Application:ih: AT OnEnS be 

- theſe | 

In the Tuſcan Order, as 5 undermoſt, black Marble Mex. mot 

--Inthe Doric, Green. | ; £369 no abort 211111 

o:Imthe Ionic, None. ni. 9532113 Þ no grokd awnob 21 10 54 

In the: Rowan, Red. Ad 0 4 1 * auf vd . 6415 
£nithe Corinthian, Abbitte. abi Cog9 no 29} ad Ii 


: If any ask, why the Red is not ſet before the Yellow: Ante che * 
is in its Nature dar ker than the Yellow ? Lanſwer, That tis, becauſe the 
Ned and Green are Oppoſers in Strength; n Yellow, is | proper 1 
to Green, ſince Yellow and Blue produce Green. a 


At at any Time we are obliged to place, between ow: Stokes of obe a 
Colour, 4 Stone of another, the lowing 2 are a 2 8 
uſe. . 


— two black Marbles ſuit beſt Jaſper, Copper or - Braſs. 
Between two —— Stones, the ſame. 
Between two red Stones, White. 

Between red, black or ſerpentine Stone, Piſun white eyed Marble. 
Between two grey Stones, Free · ſtone or yellowiſh-white Marble. 
Between two dotted long veiny one that is den and 


the contrary. | 
Between two Jaſpers, yellow, or ſteſſiy white Marble. 
obſerve the en ency uu Pluct for * 


A Marble- painter . | 
11 che Place he large, or an Hall, then he may do it with Force; 
but in a ſmaller Compal; he ought to moderate it, and — it faint, 
chat the Place may not ſeem thereby leſſened, or the Eye offended. d. If 
the Room be hung with Pictures, he ſhould conſult Men of Ex 

ly che Matter who painted them, what Colouring:will © beſt. 
Abou! l. ht Pictures, dark Marble is heſt, and About dark Pictures, | 
1 ght Marble, as Niſan, Jaſper orany tending to alight Yellow. But if 
it — a fingle Colour, ſuch as Baſs-reliefs,. ooh Free-ſtone ſuits _ 

In bringing many Sorts of coloured Marbles 2 —— We may, for 
Inſtance, in a Frontiſpiere either ſingle or double pedeftal- 
ed, very agreeably diſpoſe chem thus: Yide Pfure LX. Abe Baſe 
and Pedal anouldir may 'beBlack, Uittle le eyed; # rh Block, 0 W ge 
of the Pedeſtals, dar Red, much dotted, leſs veined'; the Plinths of 
the Columns and Pilaſters may be White; the Column, light Red, 
or Piſon Marble with large White- eyed Meins, on both. Sides the eying 
to be alike; the Pilaſters alſo light Red, moderately eyed; the Capt 
ef White; ; the Architrave, Black, like the Baſe — Mouldings | 
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the Pedeſtals ; the Frize may be dark Red, like the Blocks or Squares 
of the Pedeſtals; and the Cornice, Black again, like the Architrave; 
if the Frize have raiſed Ornaments of Foliage, Children, Triglyphs, 
Ox-ſculls, Sc. they ought to be White; it over the Cornice be a Pa- 
rapet, it may be intirely of another Colour, and the Pedeſtals and 
their Members of Piſan or other croſs-veined Marble, and the Pannels 
or Faces of prey Marble, or White, if adorned with Bals- relicts ; the 
Figures, or Vales on top alſo White, I 
his Diſtribution may be doubled, and varied on Oecaſion: The 
Frizes and Columns may be White; the Baſes and Capitals, Gold; 
and ſo may alſo the Ornaments be, to wit, Triglyphs, little Blocks 
and Foliage; the reſt may remain as before. | 
In an Hall of red or other Marble (where the Mouldings of the 
Ornaments are different, larger or ſmaller) we may make a Door- fron- 
tiſpiece, or Alcove, of white or other Marble; but if the Members 
continue along the Hall, the Frontifpiece or Alcove ought to be of 
the ſame Colour with the Room: The Room may be of one Order, 
and the Frontiſpiece, Alcove and Chimney of another: Thus the 
Room may be Ionic, and the teſt, Corinthian or Roman. The Pave- 
ment of the Floor muſt correſpond with the Building ; I mean, if the 
Room have Pilaſters, the Bands (or bordering "Marbles tying the 
Pavement) muſt run up to. them, whether the Pilaſters ſtand wide or 
cloſe ; for they ought to be fo laid, as to ſhew every where a Regula- 
rity, whatever Jets or Bręaks the Door, Frontiſpiece, Alcove, c. 
may occaſion; as a prudent Gardiner diſpoſes his — one round, 
another ſquare, octangular, Sc. always contriving ſuch an Uniformity 
as cloſes with the Borders. In the middle of. the Hall may be introdu- 
ced ſuch Figures or Compartments, as beit anſwer the general Purpoſe, 
and they may be of what Colour you pleaſe. | . 
In Chambers or Galleries, where the Sides are unlike, we are oblig- 
ed to part them by ſame Figure coming between; and yet the Bands, 
which bind the Sides, muſt come every where alike. It there be Co- 
lumns on both Sides of the Gallery, the Bands muſt run, croſſing it, 
from one to the other. | . 
Proceed we now to party-coloured Tombs, and other Stones. On 
white Sphinxes, Lioneſſes, &c. ſuits well a Tomb of Serpentine or 
Porphyry ; and on a black Plinth, if no Figures. or other Ornaments 
lupport it, Porphyry alſo: looks well. On Brackets of Copper or 
Braſs, the Tomb may be of black Marble. With Grave-ftones or o- 
ther bluith Stone, agrees well yiolet-colour Stone, or Porphyry, Cop- 
No. 17. 30 per 
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per or Braſs. Note here, that the Black muſt always be undermoſt, 
eſpecially when divers Sorts of Colours are placed on one another, as 
we have ſhewed in the Orders. 

Great Vaſes and Urns are always of the ſame Stone as their Baſes, 
as well in Niches as on Pedeſtals; if on Pedeſtals, the Baſes ought to 
project _ with the Blocks preciſely. | 
- 'The Priapus-terms anciently uſed in the Bacchanalia, were moſtly 
of Wood, not very large, and pointed underneath for Conyeniency of 


Carriage from Place to Place, whither the Gang of Satyrs, Fauni and 


Bacchanals determined to go : Having pitched on a Place for their Stay, 
they fixed it in the Ground, by means of the Point aforeſaid. Theſe 
Terms were ſometimes painted of a Brick- colour, ſometimes alſo 


White; about the Mouth and Breaſt they were ſmeared with blue 


Grapes. | 
The Poſts, or Guides called Hermes, were huge and immoveable, 
and of white Stone, ſet on rude Heaps of Stone, in order to be con- 


ometimes placed on Pedeſtals or Blocks. 


CHAP. V. Of the Veins and Eyes in Stones uſed in Architecture, Y 
as well without as within ; and how to diſpoſe them, 87 
H E Beauty in painting Buildings conſiſts in an elegant Expreſ- 2 
é ſion of the Difference of Stones which compoſe them; and this in 
| may be effected not only by their Diviſion, but alſo by their = 
Colours, eſpecially in Out/fde-work, which is not ſo much heeded as * 
the Inward, and is ſubject to more Inconveniencies of Rain, Hail and [ 
Wind; and if ſtanding in damp Places, their Effect in a few Years vi. ſac! 
ſibly appears, if the Stones be not very hard, by the dropping ot 3 
Mouldings and Projectures in ſeveral Parts. | ads 
Fountains muſt be ſuppoſed to ſuffer much, and become very molly I 
by being dropped on; and fo do Tombs and Grave-/iones : But prit- Ston 
cipally Pyramids, which are,not fet up ſo much for the fake ol oa 
their poliſhed Bodies, as for their Forms and huge Bulk; wherefore 


tis no great Matter, whether the Stones of theſe be of one Son 
or Colour, or not; they are often ſeen of many Sorts of Stone, 
ſome as they have been found, and others changed thro' Tine: 
Yet the Cement ſuffers molt, by being eat up; whereby the Stones 
. | get 


7 
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get looſe, and muſt needs drop. Again, ſome Stones, being more weak 
and brittle than others, and corroded by the Air, Dampneſs and 
Drought, are broke in Pieces by the Preſſure of thoſe over them, 
and thus leave Gaps and Breaks, wherein the Rain gathers, out 
of which grow Weeds, Moſs and other Greens, ſometimes whole 
Branches; all which, at the Year's End, decay, and become green 
Sap, trickling thence down the Stones. | 
We ſhall here ſtop a little to ſay ſomething touching Auuſes: I know 
not how ſome can 7A far reliſh Slovenlineſs, as to ſpoil not only Statues 
and fine Figures, but allo intire Buildings; if they were broken or 
mouldered Pieces, Ruins and other decayed Stones, it would be no Da- 
mage if ever ſo much muddled and bedropped ; but *tis very impro- 
per to ſerve intire and fine Figures thus, and in Places too where are 
neither Trees, or thing elſe to occaſion it: The ſame they do in 
Buildings looking as freſh as at firſt ; were the Spots, ſeen on them, na- 
tural to the Stones, it would be more proper than all the Gutters 
uſually repreſented to trickle down them : Wherefore Care muſt be 
taken, before we begin to paint Things ſuppoſed to be dropped on, that 
a Difference may appear between Nearneſs and Diſtance ; for as Spots 
in Cloaths are more viſible near than afar off, fo the Faintneſs of re- 
mote Objects muſt be obſerved. But let me ask, what Foulneſs of 
N Wet and Duſt can ſtick to ſmooth Bodies, which Rain, Hail, or 
Snow do not waſh off? But they may decay and be conſumed by Time; 
eſpecially thoſe facing the North, which ſuffer all Extremities. We 


[- ſee many Inſtances of Decay in ancient Buildings, where are Figures fo 
i3 eaten up by Time, that *tis hardly diſcernable, whether the repre- 
it ſented Men or Women; like Figures of Snow partly diſſolyed by the 
25 Sun- beams. | | 
nd I ſpeak not here ſo much * the dropping upon and mudgl ing 
i. ſuch Objects, as of the Abuſe when the Cauſe of ſuch an Effect docs 


on not appear; for without a probable Reaſon why a Thing ſhould be 
thus, or thus, Art becomes Obſtinacy. But to return to our Subject. 
It is certainly Praife-worthy to take ſome Pains in ſhewing the 
Stones of Buildings, and their veining and eyeing, when they are judi- 
cioully and agreeably diſpofed, according to Rule: I fay it is commend. 
able to him who underſtands Perſpective. | 
Te Parts of Buildings within (which are not fo ſubject to the Teeth 
of Time) are not ſo apt to decay as thoſe without ; the Cement allo laſts 
longer, which makes them keep clean and intire, their Joints to ſeem 
almoſt inviſible, and the — to be as one Stone: For this Reaſon 


302 We. 
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we muſt avoid che Miſtakes of ſome Painters, who vein and eye their 
Work, and afterwards divide it into Stones, whereby one Vein or Eye 
happens oftentimes to run through two or three Stones at once; whence 
we muſt conclude it to be what it is, meer Painting and not the Life: 
Whereas, I think it the moſt certain Way, firſt to divide the Work 
into Stones, and then to marble and eye them; obſerving that each 
Stone have a particular Eye, to ſhew the Difference between the caſual 


Dropping and the Mar bling. 
Marble Buildings have a beautiful Effect when the Architecture is 


fine and well ornamented; and this as well in Painting as the Life: 
Orderly Diſpoſition is one of the beſt Reaſons thereof, without which 
it cannot have that vaſt Agreeableneſs. | | 
A knowing Architect takes eſpecial Care of the ſetting the Stones 
of his Building in ſuch Manner as to blazon its Beauty, and improye 
it, and thereby create Harmony; wherefore he diſpoſes the Eye-veiny 
Stones in the propereſt Manner ;{for Inſtance, in a og ebony; Mn ja 
co, the veiny Eyes _ oppoſe each other, ſloping from out to in; or 
contrary : The ſame Method muſt be obſerved in the Pilaſters, and all 
Parts that are paired; ſo that the Work may appear regular at a Di- 
Rance, taking eſpecial Care that they be eyed a/ike, to keep the Eye : 
always in a Pal ance between them. The Stones for the Architrare, 
Frize and Cornice ſhould be ſo choſen, that the Veining fall perpendi- i 
cular, in order to keep the Members diſtint; which they would not 9 
be, were the Veins to fall in with the Mouldings. Go 
th 


It remains to be obſerved in marbling Columns, that the Eye-yeins 
ought to receive the ſtrongeſt Light on the relieved and ſwelling Parts, 
in order to aid the Flat of the Picture by Art; which Nature wants 
not, as being round of herſelf: Wherefore it would look ill, that the 
moſt dark of the Eye- veins come on the weaker Parts, becaule it 
would render the Effect you propoſed, abortive. 

Imagine a Piece of Walling divided into three Pannels, on each 
Side of which ſtand two Columns; the two firſt ought to oppole each 
other; their Veining muſt either be level, or run A l againſt 
each other, outwardly or inwardly: The two others mult do the fame. 
And ſo on. : 
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CH AP. VI. Of Run. h 
ITHERT o we have ſpoken of the Beauty and Regularity 


of intire Buildings; wherefore. tis proper next to treat of Frag- 
ments and Ruins, equally neceſſary with the former. 

I've ſometimes wonder'd how it happens, that among the Painters 
of Figures and Landskip, who make uſe of Buildings and other Brick- 
work, ſo few exhibit whole and highly-finiſhed ones; all they ſhew is, 
Ruins, broken Walls and decayed Stones, but ſeldom intire and per- 
fect Structures, becauſe, as I take it, they'll be at no Trouble to ſearch 
Antiquity for the Forms and moſt beautiful Parts of Architecture, 
whereby they might learn to produce ſomething curious: A Supinity 


proceeding from their want of Knowledge, and Ambition to obtain 
it, - 


Altho' many think, that a Piece of Ruins does not require ſo great 
a Regard as an intire Building, they are much miſtaken; for the one 
as well as the other depends on Meaſure and Proportion: Yet ſome 
will go and throw down a Part of a Building, and intermix with it 
lome Fragments of Capitals, Pieces 'of Frizes, Cornices and the like, 
of an Order foreign to the Building; which, tho' very wrong, they 
ſalve by ſuppoſing, that when a Building is in Ruins, no one will have 
the Curioſity to examine the Rubbiſh to ſee, whether there be a Wrong 
Capital, Frize or Cornice; and granting, ſuch were to be found, the 
Fault would be none, ſince thoſe broken Parts might be brought thi- 
ther caſually: But this is a lame Excuſe; to ſpeak the Truth, I can- 
not apprehend how any one can be fo wilfull, ſince no more Know- 
ledge and Trouble are neceſſary to the beſt than the worſt Things, to 
the whole than to the half; in the one, we muſt uſe the Foot-rule 
and Compaſſes es well as in the other. If a beautiful Remain of a 
great Building adorn a fine Landskip, and look grand, how much 


more, one in Perfection? He then who will take Pains may certainly, 


by Practice, overcome all Difficulties, if he have Ambition enough to 
ſtudy the beſt Things. But let me not be underſtood to ſpeak againſt 


the Choice of Ruins, much leſs endeavour to hinder any one from 


the Uſe of chem; ſince I am ſenſible, that every Man has naturally a 
rticular Taſte for ſome Thing (as we have formerly ſaid) wherein 
e may excell. I deſire not to diſcourage Painters of Ruins, or to 
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raiſe a Pique againſt that Sort of Objects; my only Drift, is, to ſhew 
that we ought to ſtudy the Reſts of Antiquity with Care and Attenti- 

on, and chiefly to learn the ancient State of old Structures, in order 

to know perfectly what they were in their belt Condition. 


— * EI) 


1 * 


CHAP. VII. Principal Directions for painting the Ornaments of 
Halls, Rooms, &c. 


I N this Sort of Work we muſt in the firſt Place have an Eye to 
che Regularity and Diviſion of the Architecture, and if that be 
beautifal, not in the leaſt hurt it under Pretence of Decorum, or 
acting Painter - like; and if at any Time we are obliged to alter this 
Conduct, it mult nevertheleſs be in favour of the Architecture. 

2. That the Painting, of what Kind = it be, muſt tend to the 
Luſtre and Magnificence of the Building; I ſpeak with reſpect to paint- 
ing the Wood-work, whether it be marbled or plain. | 

3. That the Ornaments to be painted agree with thoſe of the Room, 
and be governed by the ſame Order in Architecture. 

4. That in Pannels, Niches and Windows ought to be artfully paint- 
ed, what you would have appear to be real or naturally there, whe- 
ther Tapeſtry or Proſpect: If Tapeſtry, it muſt appear to be ſuch; 
if a View, it muſt look like a View; the former by being bordered, 
and the latter by its Sky or Sun every where agreeing with the Light 
of the Room. 

c. The Maſter muſt beware of repreſenting in a Room 3 or more 
different Hours of the Day at the fame Time; nor in Hiſtorics, unleſs 
they be in the Manner of Tapeſtry. | 

6. He muſt never incloſe white Marble Baſs-reliefs with Wood- 
work, as being repugnant to Cuſtom and Likelihood. | 
Laſtly, Since Exceſs often abates the Majeſty of a Fabrick, the 
Artiſt ſhould! avoid many Littleneſſes in the los and Ornaments: 
On ſuch Occaſions hiſtorical Figures ſhould not exceed 3 or 4 Feet in 
Height, be the Painting ever ſo large: Tapeſtry-figures exceeding the 
Life are unjuſtifiable ; they look monſtrous in a ſmall Room, and leſ- 
ſen a larger. | | | 
It were to be wiſhed, that great Men and Lovers, who beſpeak 
ſuch Works, had ſome previous Knowledge of ſuch Things as thele; 


. 


at 
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at leaſt, that they were informed of them, and would aſſent to the 
Artiſt's Opinion in the Execution of them; ſince it is reaſonable, that 


his Deſign, if it pleaſes, be followed. 


Few Artiſts are ſollicitous about Inſide-ornaments, either in refe- 
rence to their Elegance and Splendor, or heir Uſes and Convenience; 
as is evident in many old Maſters Works, wherein we generally ſee 
too great a Simplicity, all is plain and mean; Tables, Benches, Chairs, 
Kirchen- ſtuff rinking· veſſels, &c. And what's more, oftentimes a 
Company of old and young People in a Room with never a Chair in 
it; and ſometimes, no more than bare Walls, and a Curtain hanging 
for no Purpoſe: Ornaments and Foliage are ſeldom ſeen in their Works; 


and when they are, they are ſo improperly and disjunctively applied, 


that we muſt conclude them rather to ſerve for Humour than Decorum; 
certain Signs that ſuch Maſters were ignorant both of the Naturalneſs, 
Needfulneſs and Application of Objects. 

Tis certain that the ancient Greets and Romans were not originally 
ſo ſumptuous in their Houſe- furniture as afterwards they came to be; 
and 'tis as eaſy to think, that there was a Difference between the No- 
bility and Commonalty, as well in their Buildings and Dreſs, as in other 
Reſpects: The one uſed Plate at his Table; the others, Earthen- ware 
or painted Wood ; the one had Bals-reliefs, Statues, Hangings or Ta- 
peſtries in his Houſe; the other was content with bare Walls; each . 
according to his Fancy or Ability. Truly, I am ſurprized to think of 
my firſt Ordonnances, and how disjointed my Conceptions were; often 
exhibiting a royal Hiſtory. in a Stable or og and as often the 
contrary : Queſtionleſs every Maſter of an Houle furniſhes it with. what 
is proper for each Apartment,. whether Kitchen, Chamber,. State- 
room or Gallery ; one Apartment has a Bed or Couch and its Appur- 
tenances, Cheſts, Tables and Chairs; another has Hangings mqze or 
leſs coſtly, Floor-carpets, Stands, Sconces, Looking-glafies, c. Ano- 
ther has Benches,. a Chimney-piece, circular Couches fitting the Ta- 
ble, and other Things proper to the Room: And thus other Apart- 


ments. 


Some imagine, that Chairs were not anciently in uſe, but Men ſat 
on Cuſhions, as in the Eaſtern Countries, or elſe reſted on Couches. 
When a certain Perſon had repreſented Ænueas and Dido in a ſtately 
Hall, and ſhe placed on a low ſmall Half - pace, covered with a Car- 
pet, with the young Aſcanius in her Lap, and Aneas by her Side, 
and ſome Ladies ſitting here and there on Cuſhions on the Floor (which 


was covered with a green Carpet) I was ſurprized to ſee a large 2 
able 
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Table ſtand in a Corner on a Side of the Painting, and this ſerving up 
as for an Entertainment, and yet not a Chair near it; J asked the Ma. 
iter, why the Ladies had not Chairs or Benches, and whether this Cir. 
cumſtance was thus to be found in Hiſtory? He anſwered, that in 
thoſe Times, neither Chairs or Benches were known; I could hardly 
forbear laughing, but — him, whether the —_— were to 


Rand to their Victuals, becaule of the Height of the Table, he began 


to fee his Error; yet in Excuſe ſaid, They will make uſe of the 
Couch which ffands vonder againſt the Hanging. This would haye 
been a tolerable Come-oft, had the Couch been made for the Table; 
but by ill Luck the one was ſquare, the other round; I ſaid no more, 
becauſe I would not augment his Bluthes. 

Others have made the ſame Miſtake, as was the Caſe of one who, 
as the Report goes, repreſenting Abraham's Ofering, drew him with 
a Scimitar or bending Sword in his Hand, and a ftreight Scabbard by 


his Side. 
I once made the ſame Blunder, when my Inclination for Compoſiti- 


on was lr than my Skill, in the Story of Hercules ſpinning by Om- 


phale; | had ſeen; in a Delign of Bartholet, that Hercules was much 
bigger than any of the Women; Wherefore I alfo drew him larger 
and dreſſed in Wonem Apparel, having Sleeves cloſed at Hands (like 
Sardanapalus amongſt his Women, in Mertan's Hiſtorical Chronicle)a 
Diſtaff in his Girdle, a Spindle in his Hand and Pearls about his 
Neck; and in order to ſhew that they were Omphale's Cloaths, I pla- 
ced her by him ſtark naked; now I appeal to any one, how well the 
Garment could fit Omphale, ſeeing it was neither too ſhort or too ſtreight 
for Hercules, tho' half as tall again as ſhe : But I afterwards re&ihed 


my Conduct. 


It's plain, that ſuch Overſights proceed from Ignorance or lame In- 
ſtruction, and principally in what concerns Embelliſhment; I fay, Em- 
belliſhment of anv Kind whatſoever, whether within or without-doors; 
for few know the Importance of this Part of Art, and the uncommon 
Effects of it. | 

We may, from the Works of old and judicious Maſters, here and 
there borrow ſome of their Thoughts, and uſc them in a proper Man- 
ner in our own Works: The famous Pouſſin, in his finding of Moes, 
ſhews the Nile, with a Water-god; and with good Reaſon (as we 
ſhall prove in the Chapter treating of the Authority Painters have t0 
repreſent ſpiritual and inanimate Beings under human Forms) But it's ri- 


diculous, in my Opinion, that the ſame Figure with all its err 
x ho 


t ' 


1 
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uld be placed on the Strand of a River, and near it Narciſſus view- 
ing bimtelf in the Water ;_0n a Suppoſition, that, if it be but a Wa. 
ter-god, all is well; for thinks the Maſter, —— Tt Tuits well. Tis 
a fine Figure. —— Beſides, if Pouſin durſt do it, why may not we? 
But *tis againſt Reaſon; indeed, were the Sphinx and Children left 
ont, it may be naflable enough. --- +... M 
| Who ſets out a Room of Entertainment, and it does not ſhew whether 
mie Dinner be over or not, by the Cloth laid, Bottles, Glaſſes, Ciſterns, 
and all Things in order, as 4 Dinner; and empty Bottles lying 
in Diſorder, empty Diſhes, a Dog gnawing a Bone, Chairs diſplaced, 
Table-cloth half turned up, and ſuch like, after Dinner ? or 
WM bo can approve in Tes dipping of Achilles, Thetis's lying in an 
open Gallery, where alſo is a Cradle ? : 
As for moveable Embelliſhments, it's improper to ſhew Mark Au- 
thony and Cleopatra, in their Grandeur and Luxury, without a Re- 
tinue, and as in a private Collation, ſeeing we know they had ſuch a. 
Crowd of Muſick, Buffoons, Jugglers, and other looſe People abour. 
them: Or can we repreſent Chr lying in the Manger, attended by. 
92035 and Mary, and the three Kings waiting on him, and that in a 
able full of Beaſt- provender, and on the Wall a Fan and Flail hang- 
ing, belides other Utenſils of Husbandry, and yet not a Countryman 
or Servant to appear; or a Cheſt, Box, Saw or 9 to be ſeen? 
(whether Teſeph hired the Stable, or found it void of People, is ano- 
ther Conſideration:) Moreover, one of the principal Figures is in a Suit 
1 Armour, and bareheaded, and yet his Head- piece is not to be 
cen. | 


* 


* 


One of my Fellow - diſciples once painted a Collation; and I asked 
him, Hhy be put not Knives on the 2 ? He anſwered, That Knives 
wert not Antique; very well, thought I, Are then the Bread and Meat 

and a three-legg'd Stool with a Back ſtanding by, Antique? - 
It's not improper, tho' a ſmall Circumſtance, that a Chamber- pot 

a be placed by a Bed-fide, when a Perſon is in it; even were there allo at 
Day-break a Lamp either burning or extinguiſhed, and ſuch like Things ; 

whereby we may judge, what other Circumſtances are required; | 

From all which Conſiderations tis plain, that a judicious Maſter 
muſt take particular Thought about the By-works; ſeeing *tis as bad 


to leave out ſomething that is needful, as to add what is unneceſſary, 
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CHAP. VIE Of the Pi Fures proper to various Apartments. 


HE Mature, Property and Uſe of Pictures in e is, to 
keep the Senſes, by a m TRgy of Objects, as Figures, 
Landskip, Sc. in a continual Employ and Contemplation. 
Their Nature has a near Affinity with that of the Things they re- 
preſent, when thoſe are done by a skilful Hand, and therefore they 
can, when natural Things are wanting, fully fatisfy. 
Their Property lies in their Application to meet Places; and they 
cannot be diſplaced without hurting, nay undoing Naturalneſs. 
As for the Uſe of Pictures, it is in the Occaſion we have for them, 
and the Places they are to ſerve for, in order to gratify the Senſes of 
the Owners; they muſt be well expreſt, and fall in with the Archi- 
. tefture in the Agreement of the various Objects with the Ornaments of 
the Building. ee ee n 
If this be unintelligible, I ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf. I ſay 
then, that it's not ſufficient for a Painter to deſign, Wark for Apart- 
ments at random, and introduce therein what Fancies he pleaſes, or 
beſt underſtands; for, he ought to conſider, whether it agree with the 
Place, and be proper there; if therefore he would go on with Certain- 
y, he muſt, in the fir/? Place, conſult the Architecture, and then the 
ree Points following. 1 . 
1. The Quality, or Condition of the Builder. 
2. The Building itſelf. , 5 | 
k 3: The Apartments in it. | pt 8 
Firſt, Let him conſider whether the Owner be a Prince, Lord, Ma- 
giſtrate, or Merchant. = 
- Secondly, Whether the Building be publick, as a Town-houle, 
Church, Palace, Sc. or private, as for a Merchant or Citizen. 
| — Whether it be an Hall, Chamber, Parlour, Kitchin, or the 
Thus far in general: But if we build a Palace for a King, the A- 
Partments 4 12 contrived for other Uſes, than thoſe for a Merchant, 
or even a Town-houſe; for in this latter we find many Rooms fitted 
for Purpoſes, oppoſite to a Palace; as may be ſeen in that fine Model, 
the Stadt- houſe at Amſterdam, where Architecture has wonderfully diſ- 
poſed all the Rooms to their ſeyeral Uſes; nor is the — the 
| ainters 
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Painters or Architects leſs. conſpicuous in the proper placing the Pic- 
tures in each Apartment; for each Piece (chiely Sculpture) f ſo order- 
ed, as to allude to the Room; whence we know, what Uſes the Rooms 
are put to, and by the Rooms, what the Paintings, Stone-figures and 
Baſs-reliefs ſignify. 4 ban 5 8 | 
Wherefore tis very neceſſary to conſider the. Nature of the Apart- 
ment, in order to govern our Work thereby; as firſt | Rey” 
In the Hall below ſuits well a grey Baſs-relief; or elſe, Trophies 
painted on the Walls after the Life. | | 
In an Antichamber, where People wait for Commands, grey Orna- 
ments e allo beſt; ſometimes intermixed with Flowers, but very 
ſparingly. : | EE 
Cs + - WIG or Preſence-room ſhould be Tapeſtries, or Pictures 
with Figures, as big as the Life, of magnificent Tranſactions which 
happened in Apartments or Palaces. 
3 — the Lady's Hiſiting- room mult be other Sorts of Embelliſhments, 
ſuch as Fruit, Flowers, Landskip, fine Thoughts, virtuous Reprefen- 
tations, and the moſt cloathed and modeſt Hiſtories. OO 

In the Nurſery agree Baſs-reliefs, and painted Emblems or Morals ; 
whereby the Children may learn good Manners, and inure their ten- 
der Years to virtuous Actions: To theſe may be added, ſome Flowers, 
Fruit, Birds, and ſuch like. TI 

In the Kitchin may be ſeen the Repreſentations of culinary Furni- 
ture, Hunting of Deer, the Picture of ſome Maid or other Servant, 
or a Dog or Cat; but theſe muſt be moſtly grey or Wood- colour, 
on _ - the Smoke, _ m— would ſully the Colours. 

the Gallery may appear a rts of Hunting-equipage painted or 

the Walls from, tha 7 4h dark 1 n wy 
p = the Upper-rooms. ſuit Landskip, and all Kinds of beautiful Pro- 
pects. ; jt: 
In the Maſter's Bed-chamber are proper ſome beautiful Faces, and 
naked Children painted after the Life. 
| — the Children's Bed. room nothing muſt be ſeen but Foliage or Branch- 
work. 1 A gl e- 5 5 | | 
_ - The Study may be adorned with Paintings, in grey Marble, of learn- 
ed Men, Philoſophers, Sc. | . 
la the Summer -honſe, being a Place for the Enjoyment of Company 
-and Entertainments, ſuit nothing better than merry Bacchanalian Pieces, 
ſportive Herdſmen; Dancings, Brooks and Fountains.  -- en 
40% i 2ofi2ird at onion) 2 D 2 1 199 5 
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We proceed now to the Decorations over Chimmys, and on Doors, 
in each Apartment: 10 265 


Saddle, Houſing, Stirrups, Dung - fork, Shove 


Of Architecture. ; Book VIII. 


Over the Dining-room-Chimney place Comns, God of Meals, accom. 


panied b Taſte and Smell; and on the Door, Lætitia, or Joy. 


Over the Hall-chimney may be Decorum, or Authority, accompani. 
ed by Pallas, or Virtue, and Honos, or Honour; and en the Door 
Underſtanding. | 7 N 70th £25 0 , 


Over the Lady's Fi fting-room-Chimmey, Modeſty, iecompanied by Obe- 


dience and Diligence; and on the Door, Fidelity. 
Over the Chimney in a Saloon, or Meeting-room for Youth, may be 


ſeen Inventus, or Youth, attended by Grace and Eloquence; and on the 
Door, Gaudium, or Joy: POP r 
Over the Nur ſery-chimney place Education, and by it a young Branc 
tied to a Stick; and on the Door, Obedience. „ A 
Over the Kitchin-chimney, Prudentia, or Prudence, accompanied by 
N 


Ceres and Bacchus; and on the Door, Diligence. 


over the Bed-chamber-Chimney, Quiet; and the Door, Security. 
Over the Study,” or Cleſet-chimney, Wiſdom, or Science; and on the 


Door, Harpocrates. 


On the Doors of the Side-rooms going out of the Hall, Clemency 


and Vigilance; and between them, Oeconomy. 
On the Pantry-door, Abundance. 


On the Cellar-door, Silenus. 


On the Garret or Loft-door, Winter. 


On the Garden-door, Flora. 
On the Orchard-door, Pomona. 


In the Green- bouſe, between the Stoves, the Figures of Perſons who 


have been transformed into Trees and Plants, as Cypariſſus, Myrrha, 


"Daphne, &c. On the Door within, Apollo; and on the Outfide, Di- 


ana. 3 
On the Stable-door, all Sorts of #75 1 as a Bridle, 
» Curry-comb, &. 


On the Privy-door, Momus laughi ag. | 
And now, that I may conceal nothin from the Artiſts, I ſhall ſub- 


Join the Pictures proper to be put into Chimneys ; which may be vari- 
uſed du- 


ous; becauſe we are not confined to the Fire, as being only 
ring the Winter- ſeaſon; the Spring, Summer and Autumn afford us a 


large Field for fine Inventions ; and ſince the Place, for three Quar- 
ters of the Year, becomes any thing we find proper, we can either 
in Niches, all Sorts of 


ſhut them up, or leave them open, or contrive, in - 
| | tatues 
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Statues or Buſts, Baſ&-reliefs and other Ornaments, as Ciſterns, Vaſa; 
Flower-pots, Baskets of Fruit, muſical Inſtruments, Globes and ſuch 
like: We can have them be open with Doors or without, with one 
Door or two half ones, and repreſent Viſtos or Proſpects, ſuch as a 
| Flower-garden, a publick Place with Fountains, a Street of Houſes, 
a Grove, Lane, Frontiſpiece, Pantry, Wine-cellar, an Alcove with a 
Couch, or a Library, and ſuch like; in fine, we may introduce any 
thing that is different from the Furniture of the Apartment. But 
Care muſt be taken, that the Painting have a natural and high Hori- 
. zon, with little or no Sky, to gain more Depth; Viſtos of Apart- 
ments one within another are alſo not improper ; but if we repreſent 
Hithout-door-Profpetts as aforeſaid, tis more proper to paint Doors; 
ſeemingly to give the Room Air: And {ſeeing it often happens, that 
ſuch o Printing cannot have the moſt advantageous Light, and is ſome- 
times in Shade by the Projecture of the Chimney, we ſhould contrive 
the Work accordingly, and fo as not to appear like Painting, but Na- 
ture itſelf. | Ti 
The Deſigns proper to ſuch Places (for the ſake of thoſe who are 
not fertile in Invention) may be ſuch as follow. | 
Spring. 1. Flora, ſetting out with a gay and joyful Air, has à Bas- 
ket of Spring- flowers under her left Arm; with her right Hand be- 
hind ſhe a little lifts up her Gown ; her left Foot reſts on a Step, and 
her right lifts ups her Breaſt is ſomewhat to the Light; behind, in a 
low Otiskip, is ſeen a Parterre, ornamented with Vaſes: Behind her we 
may place another Figure in Shade, aſcending the Steps, in order to fling 
off the Offskip, and bring forward the Fore-tigure. Flora muſt be pro- 
portioned to the Size of the Fire-place ; if not as big as the Life, let 
er be a young Damſel, and, if the Face be ſhaded by the Chimney, 
make good Advantage of the Reflexion: The ſame: Delign may be al- 
lo executed with Children. | 2 
Summer. 2. Pomona with a Basket of Fruit in her Lap; and in the 
Offskip, an Orchard, and ſome Cupids bulily gathering Fruits and 
Flowers. „ el i ole. 
Autumn. 3. Bacchus repreſented in an Entrance or Gateway, hung 
round with Vine-branches and Grapes; and, if you pleaſe, a youn 
Satyr by him, with a Cup: This Deſign may be alſo repreſented with 
Children. | . olds] 10 3 
4. Anteros, as a Youth, crowned with Laurels, ſtands on a Threſ- 
hold, leaning on a Torch or elſe a long Arrow, pointing inwardly to 
a Library, wherein are an Aſtrolabe and Globe, and againſt the Wal 
; a Lyre 


k 
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A Lyre hanging; his Garment, faſtened on each Shoulder, 18 reddiſh 
Purple; his Look agreeable and majeſtic; his Mouth open, as if com- 
plementing ſomebody to come in; he ſtands on the left Side againſt 
the Door, which comes half in Shade, againſt the Offskip, fo that he 
is ſtrongly. ſet off; his Face and Under-parts are fronting ; his Breaſt 
turning to the Light: This Delign either left or right is equally good, 
and ſo are the before- mentioned. | do hbat ide 10 (cue 
g. Cupid is ſeen here ſweetly ſmiling, having a Flask on his Arm, 
and a Spaw-water-Bottle in his Hand, which he holds up, as if he 
were laying, —— Rare Waters! By him is an elegant Stand or Tea- 
table, on which another Cupid is placing a Silver Salver with Glaſſes, 
and a Silver Sugar- box and Spoon; behind may be ſeen a Wine. cel- 
lar lighted by a Candle or Lamp; we thould allo diſcover Part of a 
Summer-houle, or Fountain, or a Gallery, &c. - Fe 
6. In this Deſign, we ſhew a Serenade by three Boys; the firſt dreſt 
as a Punchanello, with a Bag-pipe; Hautboy or. Flute; the ſecond as 


an Harlequin, with a Violin; and the third as a Scaramouch with a. 
Guitar, and all three in their proper Poſtures: Harlequin in ſet Po- 


ſture ſtands to the right againſt a Poſt, holding the Violin to his Ear: 
Punchanello, fitting againſt the other Poſt on the Threſhold, holds his 
Flute from. his Mouth, and looks forward, laughing and ſhewing his 
Teeth, his Head ſinking backwards ſomewhat into his Neck: a- 
mouch is in the middle; with his Guitar under his Arm, and his Head 
quite ſunk into his Shoulders; he is attentive, holding his Fore - finger 
to his Noſe, and his Legs cloſe. Behind theſe Buffoons we might thew 
a Balluſtrade over a Water in Shade, and on it an Ape ſitting ; in the 
Water may be Gondolas, with Masks in them; or elle a Street, 
and ſuch like. TER. eo Its 07 KR 
Becauſe the Breadth of the aforeſaid Opening cannot be very great, 
ou may, by ſhutting the Door more or leſs, or by placing ſomewhat 

tween it, get advantageous Shades, if the Matter require it: There 
ought at moſt but a Figure and half to be in the Light, and a third, 
in Shade. The Colours will effe& the ſame. Such Paintings ſhould 
not be muddled, but boldly handled, and the Lights ſtrong. 


Thus much for Withautdoor- Views; proceed we now to Deſigns for 


o 


Chimneys which" are claſdd . mid 49 

1. 4 Paſe either of white Marble, Gold or Silver; or the Belly 
Gold, and the Neck and Foot of Lapir Lazuli, in a Niche of red 
Marble, or Porphyry ; and the Jaumbs to be of a lighter, Stone, hung 
with Feſtoons of all Sorts of fine Leaves, 3 
STEV.1 £ thele 
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theſe Feſtoons ſhould be very large, like two Arms, and ſpreading, in 
order to break the light Ground, that the” Middle-ornament, whe- 
ther white Marble, Silver or Gold, may have the greater Force. 
2. The Buft of Barchus in white Marble, crowned either with Vine- 
leaves and Branches and Grapes, or elſe Mulberries with their Greens; 
on each Side, on a Ground of Free- tone, Feſtoons of white and b 
Grapes, and between thoſe may be placed ſome proper Inſtruments, 
as Cymbals, Timbrels, Tabors, Hautboys and Par's-flutes ; the Buſt 
is on a Pedeſtal of Pi/an-marble in a Niche, as before; the Niche muſt 
riſe as much as poffible, that the Buſt may have its full Height; but 
if the Chimney and'Niche do not admit of a Figure in full i. 
on, you may make a Boy of it; if you leave out the Pedeſtal, you can 

lace the ſame in the Niche, but a third leſs in Height. Under the 
Niche may be a faint Baſs-relief of grey or other Marble ; or elſe a 
Feſtoon of Pine-leaves, intermixed with ſome beautiful Flowers. 

3. The Buſt of Apollo; and on each Side ſome muſical Inſtruments, 
either painted as caryed, or natural. Under the Niche may be a 

uare Pannel, and on it a carved Torch, with a Quiver acroſs, thro” 
a Garland of Laurel. Among the natural Inſtruments, ſome Laurel 
or Olive-branches ; and among the carved ones, ſome Rolls of Paper, 
with geometric and other ſuch Figures; for theſe can be better order- 
ed in Baſsrelief; than among thoſe naturally painted. tn. 

4: A deep Niche; in which may be ſeen, a Table, with an elegant 
Stand or Foot of fine Wood, partly gilt: On the T 


furniture, as Diſhes, Saucers, Tea- pot and a Silver chaſed Tea- caniſter; 
or elſe Coffee-equipage, as a Silver Coffee-pot, a Silver Salver- with 
Pipes, a Knife, ſome Tobacco in a Paper, a fine Chating-diſh with; 
Fire; and on the Ground, in the Shade, ſome Bottles of Wine. 
5. The Table in this Deſign may be put to various Uſes; it may be 
ſerved [with Melons, or Baskets of Fruit, as Peaches, Nectarifs, A- 
pricocks, Filberds, Sc. | tvs „ 4 
6. On ſuch a Table may be alſo Muſick-books and Inſtruments, | as. 
| a Lute, Violin, Hautboy, Sc. And on the Ground, a Ciſtern of Wa- 
ter, with Bottles of Wine ſtanding upright therein. 
7. In this laſt, we may place a round Baſs-relief repreſenting a fits 
ng Child, of Fleſh-coloured Marble, on. a blue Ground, blowing 
_ bles: Round it, a white Marble Moulding ; and underneath, 4 
eſtoon, l | X N 
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CHAP. IX. Deſeription of ſeveral Pictures adapted to the foe 
9 7 


ders in Architecture. 


OTN E no Manner of deſcribing fine Apartments is more pro- 
"I per than this, which exhibits Things as if we really ſaw them, I 
*._ © ſhall therein give an Architectonic View of each Order, and in as 
conſpicuous a Manner as I myſelf conceive it. The Particulars muſt 
then be well regarded, becaule they are ſo linked together, that, by 
overlooking a fall Circumſtance, the whole Chain may be broke, 
without ever getting a true Idea of the Thing. ha 
© We ſhall confine the Subject to five Apartments, and deſcribe in 
each the Pictures, which ſhew the Nature, Height, Cuſtom and other 
Properties relating to the Orders of this Building: And ſince the Tuſcan 
Order, either in Parts or altogether, is rough and maſly, we-ſhall ex- 
r | | „ 


The Picture of Pol Y HRM Us and GALATEA. 


Pohpbemus, on the Sea-ſhore, inflamed with the Love of the beau- 
tiful Galatea, who came to divert herſelf on the pleaſant Surges of 
the Billows, ſtrove to pleaſe her with his Singing and Muſick, and 
thereby to gain her Favours; but ſhe was deaf to his Suit: His rough- 
hewn enormous Size, and frightful Aſpe& were her Averſion; where- 
fore ſhe ſhuns him, and derides his Addreſſes. 


a1 
4 5 


calm Sea was ſeen. On the ſecond Ground, to the leſt, appear- 


ed a vaſt high Rock, hanging over the Sea, almoſt to the Point of 


Sight; all rough, and over-run with Moſs and Herbage, going off to 
the left very cragged; up to it huge Stones were piled on each other, 


as Steps (but three times higher) from the Edge of the Water; on the 


lowermoſt of them, fat the monſtraus Cyclops, as a wild and ſavage 
Man; his Skin very ſwarthy and hairy; his Head and Beard full of 
briſtly black Hair, ſpreading over his Shoulders and Breaſt ; he had 
but one Eye-brow, and that as wide as his Forehead, hanging over 
the Eye (which, according to Homer, was as large as a Shield) placed 
in the middle of his wrinkled Forehead; his Blubber-lip turned, up to- 
wards his broad and flat Noſe, like that of a Negroe; ſhewing his 
Teeth, ſet like thoſe of a Saw, out of his gluttonous Jaws, with 4 
grim Look: By him, lay his Staff, which (Ike thoſe of Herdſmen) 

was 
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was ctopkt/at one End, and (according to O45) bigger than the Mat 
of a Ship: A Knapſack or Pouch hung at his 8e bis Raiment was 
Goats- skins ſewed together; which he had ſhook from off his Shoul- 
ders, poſſibly to diſcover to Galatea his conceited fine Shape : This Gar- 
ment was Cream- colour, ſpotted with Black. He fat very rudely, 
leaning a little back againſt the Rock; his left Leg was ſtretched out 
towards the Water, and his right, with the Foot foreſhortened, lifted 
up, lay over a Piece of the Rock; his Flute, with an hundred Pipes, 
he held, in his left Hand,. up at his Mouth, as if he had been juſt 
playing. His Head inclined (with his _ to Heaven) towards Cupid, 
who ſtood near and flattered him ; his Mouth was open, as if he were 
ſinging, and his right Hand, upright on his Knee, ſeemed to beat 
time. It was curious to ſee the Method Cupid took in the midſt of 
his Play, to ſtick an Arrow into Po/yphemus's Breaſt without his being 
ſenſible of it. | og 
Cupid was about half as big as the Cyclops Arm or Leg ; fo that, 
tho' he had climbed up the ſecond Step, he could ſcarce reach the 
Cyclops Shoulder, in order to ſtroke, with his right Hand, the Hair 
from the Giant's Eye; when, pointing with a ſtretch'd Finger of the 
ſame Hand towards the Sea, he laughing ſtuck with the other an Ar- 
row in Polyphemus's Breaſt, under his lifted Arm; Cupid was of a beau- 
tiful roly Complexion, his Hair yellowiſh White; a Quiver, tied with 
a red Saſh, hung by his Side, and his Bow lying near him. A 4 
The fair Galatea, in the mean time fitting on a large Sea-ſhell in the 
middle of the neareſt Diſtance, was drawn by two Dolphins, encom- 
paſſed with Tritons and Mereids, founding their ſhelly Trumpets, and 
playing on Timbrels and other Inſtruments; ſhe ſat fronting in the 
Shell ; and the Dolphins,which ſhe guided gently;turn'd to the right ; ſhe 
was followed by other Tritons, bearing beautiful naked Virgins, and a 
Crowd of Sea-monſters, who, gradually uniting with the furtheſt Di- 
ſtance, diſappeared. This a Crowd was grouped in the Form of a 
| Creſcent ; Galatea appear'd to ſurpaſs all in Beauty. 1 
lat firſt thought this might poſſibly be Venus herſelf; becauſe three 
Beauties attended her, whom I took to be the three Graces ; but” ſhe 
looked ſomewhat younger, and not ſo wanton as Venus is uſually repre- 
lented ; her Breaſt alſo roſe leſs, and her Head-attire was quite diffe- 
rent from Yenus ; for her white Hair, twiſted in Treſſes, and See | 
flowing, was here and there ſtuck with white Bell- flowers; and the 
Locks on each Side tied together on the Head in a Tuft, and, hanging 
down both before and behind, made plainly appear, how gently ſhe 


No. 17. 3 E glid 
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glid over the Billows. What moſt charmed me, was, that, in this 
great Crowd, one might ſee the particular Sways, Turnings and Affec- 
tions of every Figure; one moved ſlowly, another ſwiftly, as their 
Beards, Hair and Vails plainly ſhewed; ſome bending backward, as 
blowing, others forward almoſt to the Water; ſome were full of 
Foam; others ſwimming as evenly as if they moved on Looking-glaſs, 
do that their Glitter was ſcarce vilible in the Water: This ſecond Venus 
(as I call her) had a greeniſh blue Scarfe, which, coming over her Lap, 
twined about her right Leg; advancing her naked left eg, the ſet her 
Foot on the Scroll of the Shell; her Head, a little flung back, inclined 
to. ber right Shoulder; her Breaſt projecting; and the right Arm, 
Rretching croſs her Body, ſupported her Rein-hand on her naked Knee; 
her Countenance was modeſt and ſmiling; her - Ir ſomewhat downiſh; 
made me think that the Sun was too powerful for her, but, I more 
nearly perceived, ſhe was talking to a Sea-nymphor Nereid, who, near 
her: Chariot, lay behind on a Triton, ſtaring towards the Shore at Po- 
Hpbemus, whither Galatea, with her left Hand a little foreſhortened, 
was pointing; the top of the Rock was almoſt ſhaded by a Cloud; 
which Shade run croſs the Piece, and ſet off Galatea and her Retinue. 
The whole Group was agreeably lighted, and tho” the Light was 
trong, yet the Shades near the Water were ſoft and melting, by the 
litter or Reflexions of it, which, in my Opinion, was a fine Piece of 
Conduct; behind the Rock, towards the right Side, appeared beauti- 
ful Tracts of verdant Land adorned with Variety of Ties, extending 
Creſcent-wiſe by the Point of Sight, and ſome Herds of Oxen, Goats 
and Sheep were grazing ; in the Offskip were Hills, and on the right 
Side a Town ;' forwards, on the ſame Side in the Corner, a Piece of a 
Sea · rock appeared, which Galatea and her Company ſeemed to avoid. 
As we have repreſented the Perſons of Polyphemus and Galatea, ſo it 
will not be amiſs to ſhew thoſe of the Tritons and Nereids alto: Pau- 
famas deſcribes the Tritons thus; their upper Parts, from the Navel, 
were human, but covered with thin, ſharp and rough Scales, and down- 
wards their Bodies, inſtead of Feet, ended in a large ſplit Tail; their 
Hair long and bluiſh, and entangled as if in a Twiſt; their Eyes green- 
iſh ; their Ears, Noſe and Mouth like thoſe of Men, the latter very 
large and wide; their Teeth like thoſe of a Panther; their Fingers and 
Nails like the Outſide of an Oyſter-ſhell, or fuch a Subſtance ; on their 


Breaſts and Bellies and under their Ears, they had Fins like little 


Wings, which helped them in Swimming, . * 
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her upper Parts above his Head, and her Face a little foreſhortened 
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»:. Mlexander ab Almandro ſays, that the Wereids are ſhaped like beaũ- 
tiful Virgins down to the Navel ; but the lower Parts, joining together 
like a Fiſh, end in an Eel's Tail; their Heads are moſtly unveiled, 
their Hair diſheyeled, and beſet with Pearls, Coral and other Sea - pro- 
ductions. 65 3 /4 


Second Picture. 


Polyphemus, from the top of the Rock, where he fat playing, view- 
ing his beloved Ga/atea beſtowing her Smiles on Acis, was ſo enraged 
thereat, that, full of Fury, he tore a Piece from the Rock, with In- 
tention to cruſh them both; which Galatea eſcaped by diving into 
the Sea, but Acis, not nimble enough in running, was ſtruck with 
Ic. , | | 

This Piece is a Fellow or Sequel of the preceding: The Rock is 
here placed on a contrary Side to the former; behind it, an Iſland alſo, 
in the Form of a Creſcent, towards the right extends acroſs; beyond it 
the Sea is ſeen along the Horizon; the Rock on the right Side goes 
down in rough Steps, and follows a ſandy. Way forward on its left, to 
the middle of the Piece, where it ends in the Frame: The unhappy 
Acis falls here in the Sand under the huge Piece of Rock, with #4 
Arms extended, and his Face downwards, yet ſomewhat turned towards 
the Sea; he is not quite dead, becaule the great Weight, rolling in the 
Air, only took him in the Leg as he was running ; the enraged Hege, 
not content with this, foams at Mouth, and gripes an heavier Piece of 
the Rock in order to deſtroy the faithleſs Galatea Megæra, with her 
ſmoaking pitchy Torch, eggs him on, and, enflaming him with helliſh 
Fury, points towards the Sea at the Objects of his Revenge; at which, 
he looks back; and now what a Force he ſhews in rending the Rock; 
all his Members are diſtorted, his Sinews ftretch, and his Muſcles 
ſwell; drawing in his Mouth on one Side with the upper Teeth, and 
his Eye ishalf ſhut; does he not look as if he were anatomized or flead; 
nay, the leaſt of his Muſcles works, and preſſes thro? his thick Skin : 
his Hair ſtands an end, and his Beaſt-skin Garment, being gat looſe from 
his Girdle, drags on the Ground, and he treads on it with his left Foot; 
the Goat's Feet hanging to it appear to fly about, according to His 
Motion; he bends double, one of! his Knees almoſt touching his Breaſt, 
and with his right Foot againſt the Rock, he, with both Hands and all 
his Force, tears off a piece of it: Tifphone, half behind} him, with 


3E 2 and 
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and downwards, points with her whole right Hand (not a Finger) at 
Galatea ;. in her left Hand are ſome Serpents and a Fire-brand ; her 
Garment is Black or dark Grey, here and there ſtained with Blood; 
the Sea ſwells, and the Billows beat with great Violence againſt the 
Rock, as if they would ſwallow up the Shore: On the left Side 
comes Galatea in her Chariot drawn by two —_— not gliding, 
as before, but toſſing ſometimes on the top of the Waves, and 
ſometimes beneath them, with the hinder Part of her Chariot almoſt 
upright ; ſhe ſtands ſtooping, with her Arms Pun out, looking back 
with Amazement, and her Reins ſlack; her diſordered Locks fly in 
looſe Trefles againſt the Wind, cauſed by her ſwift Motion; her Veil, 
got looſe, drops behind her into the Sea; her lovely Members are o- 
verpowered by her inward Troubles; the Muſcles of her Neck, before 


Imooth, now riſe; her Heart ſeems to pant, and, her Legs faltering, 


ſhe ſeems to ſink; her Grace leaves her, and ſhe is no longer Galatea; 
Fright has robbed her of her freſh Colour ; and ſhe is rather a marble 
Statue, than a living Perſon. | p 
Conſidering this Ordonnance I ſtood ſurprized; is n thought 
I, to be a Painting? *tis certainly paſt my Underſtanding; tis Reali- 
o itſelf; and yet it muſt be a Picture; for what is too hard for the 
encil of a judicious Maſter ? Be it what it will, *tis real Nature to 
me, and I am ſatisfied. But, to proceed, 
In the Offskip, on the left Side, ſome Ships appear in a Storm, and 
two.in the middle of the Piece riding at Anchor, and a Boat landing 
fome People; this made me think that *twas Ulyſſes, who had a De- 


ſign on the Eye of the cruel and gluttonous Devourer of Men; it is 


even fo, I can perceive them to be Greeks by their armed Gallies and 
whole Equipage; the Sea is White with Froth, and the Waves beat 
towards the Point of Sight; the Air is in Commotion and full of 


driving Clouds, which cauſe here and there large Ground-ſhades ; the 


main Light falls on Polyphemus, and the under Part of the Rock, and 
takes in almoſt the whole Shore forwards.; but the Stone which falls 
on Acis is, with his Under-parts, in Shade, cauſed by a bit of a Side- 
rock, which ſtrongly ſets. it off againſt the Light; Cupid, in the mean 
time above the Horizon, comes flying forward, turning, full of Sor- 
row and Cries, to the right, down - Acis lies; his left Hand is 
up to one Eye, and his right (wherein is his Bow) over his Head, to 
ſhade it from the Sun; his Quiver is reverſed, and the Arrows drop 
into the Sea; Acis lies on the Fore-ground, with his Shoulders bare, 
and he is ſeen a little e e his Hands, half coyered with 


Sand, 


— — 
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Sand, are wide open, as if he were ſwimming ; his Hair is dark, and his 
Garment dark Green; Galatea, between him and Polyphemus with the 
Rock, runs croſs the Piece; ſhe is ſeen right-{ide-wiſe, and her Face is 
fronting; the Offskip, conſiſting of Hills, 1 beautiful Lawns 
and Rivers, is clearly lighted ; there appear alſo ſome Cattle grazing, 
as in the former Piece; under the Impendance of the Rock, and cloſe 
to the Sea, lies a-red-cloth Garment in Shade ; undoubtedly left there 
by Acis; which was, in my Opinion, wy contrived, in order to 
int out the Place where this unhappy Couple had been fitting ; the 
Lhoce is covered with Cockles and many other Sea- productions; a 
large greeniſh-coloured Tortoiſe is ſeen, making [rom under Acis to- 
wards the Sea; Polyphemus's Flute lies by him, but the Bag ftill hangs 
by his Side; the top of the Rock is dark againſt light Clouds driving 
thither; the Light comes from the Side of the Piece. 
Atcſter I had exactly weighed all the Circumſtances of the two Pieces, 
I was conſidering what the Maſter's principal Drift might be, and 
found them to be an Example of Love, or Flattery of the Senſes wan- 
tonly affecting the Body without Violence, in the Perſon of Polyphe- 
«mus, in the firſt Piece; and in Galatea an eaſy Indifference, without a- 
ny Paſſion; for I perceived her Motion was ſmooth, and her Beauty 
in its Perfection; ſhe was not attended by any Cupids, becauſe ſuch as 
have Fins inſtead of Wings uſually wait on the Nereids: I was ſo re- 
joiced at this Obſervation, that I can't expreſs it. 
Inquiring likewiſe what might be learned from the ſecond Picture, 
I ds that the Author intended to expreſs the unhappy Iflue of 
Love in the Perſon of Galatea; a Paſſion both warm and ſudden ;. for 
the leaſt diſorderly Affection puts the chief Members of the Body in. 
Commotion, and diſturbs the Peace of. the. Reſt ; that of Polyphemus 


. is violent; Cupid is ſubject to Compaſſion only, as I think; where- 
4 fore he is repreſented crying, poſſibly to ſhew a Childiſhneſs; for. 
1 Children commonly laugh or cry about Things which. ſzem. ſtrange to 
8 them. | | 
Comment on the Charatters in the two aforeſaid Pictures. 

4 Polyphemus, the Sicilian Herdſman, the moſt ſavage and gigantic of. 


all the Cyclops, was, according to Homer, Son of Neptuve and the 
2 Thoſa; the Word Cyclops ſignifies, having one Eye. in. the 
middle of the Forehead; whereby ſome would imply, the Thunder 
and Lightening (according to the Greek Names of his Companions,.. 
55 Brontes, 
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Brontes, Sterope and Pyracmon) and other Effects of the Air, round 
which they are always attending in Readineſs at the Command of up}. 
ter; the Air, they ſay, being placed in the middle of Heaven, as an 
Eye in the Head: Thus the Commentators on Hefod in his Theoponia 
(Deorum Origo deliver. 208 | 
©. Hefrod lays, that Golatea, Daughter of Nerenus and Doris, is fo nam- 
ed from her Whiteneſs, ſignifying 7 the Froth of the 
Sea; wherefore this Poet aſcribes to her white Hair, and a Face like 
Milk: He ſays further, that ſome Writers would, by Galatea, allude 
to the ſweer Water which falls into the Sea, becauſe nothing is ſweet- 
er than Milk; and, by Polyphemus, *the Air which loves the ſweet 
The Youth Acis is called, by Ovid, Son of the River Faunus and 
Simethis, being both young, beautiful and — pls 

The Tritons are counted, by moſt of the Poets, Sons of Neptune and 
Amphitrite ;. becauſe the Sea, ſays Yermander, is eſteemed the Mother 
or Producer of many ſtrange Creatures, which its Element is very incline- 
able to; and the ancient Heathens, perceiving thus ſome what wonder- 
ful, aſcribed to the Sea ſome Divinity, as they alſo did to thole Tri- 
tons, whoſe Help they implored in Dangers at Sea: But they,-who ex- 
amine more narrowly into the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, ſay, that the 
Tritons, by their amphibious Form' of being human upwards, and 
Dolphin-like downwards, are compared to Fe two watry Virtues, 
Saltneſs and Sweetneſs; teaching us, that both Good and Evil ſpring 
from their Nature and Conſtitution, to wit, Good from the human 
Nature, and nothing but Evil from the Fiſhineſs; for the human Form, 
ſays Phurnutus, is compared to ſweet Water, which is proper for the 
Aliment of Trees, Herbs and Animals; but the fiſny Part is compared 
to Sea-water, which is noxious to the Animals of the Earth and Air, 


and alſo to Plants, cauling them to die and wither; as we read, in 
Plutarch, Of the Nature of Things. | | 
Touching the Nereids, we find in Plato, that there were an hundred 
of them; Heſiod ſays fifty, and gives us their Names; of which Glau- 
ce, Cymodoce, Galatea, Cyrene, Drimo, Deiopeia, Xantho, Arethuſa, 
Phillodoce, Euridice, Meſæe, Leucothoe, Spio, Thalia, Cydippe, Pajr- 
thea, Lycorias, Ligea, Ephyre, Opis, Ahe, Clyment and Halta are the 
principal: Their lower Parts being Fiſh-like has given the Poets Oc- 
caſion to feign, that they were very beautiful Nymphs who accompa- 
nied their Gods, viz. the Ocean, Thetts, Neptune, and Nereus and Do- 


ris their Father and Mother, and many others, who ſignify the diffe- 
LY, rent 
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rent Qualities! and various Effects of the Waters: They were ſtiled 
Mothers of the Floods, becauſe the rainy Clouds, being exhaled from 


che Sea, are the Origin of Floods ; wherefore, on account of the Virtue 


of the Earth's Moiſture, towards the Procreation of Animals, Trees, 
Fruits, Flowers, &c. they were worſhipped by the Heathens as the 
Nurſes of them. il he þ 1d 2 ry | . 

Having largely handled the Offspring and Signification of the Charac- 
ters in both the aforeſaid Pictures, we ſhall paſs to a general Expli- 
cation of the latter. Harmony in Muſick ariſes from an agreeable 
Mixture of difcording and flat Sounds with concording and ſharp ones; 


but in Love tis otherwiſe, where Diſſimularity cannot be brought to 


the beauteous Galatea, who ſhuns him for her dearer Acis; by Poly- 
phemus, in this laſt Story, we learn, that thoſe Perſons ſue in vain, who 


his Miſtreſs, ſhews us the Danger of expoling ourſelves to the Reſent- 


Power of, Beauty, which ſo bewitched Acis, that he could: not for- 
bear loving, tho? at the Expence of his/Life; thus we are bewildered: 
by our own Inclinations, and brought to the. Place of inevitable Mis- 
| tal Strength, as in this Fable of the young and amourous Acis, when: 
Galatea transformed him into a Fountain. | e | 

Oppolite to theſe poetic Pictures, I ſaw. two others treating of 
Love, but differently, as being the ſacred Stories of Samſon and Deli. 
lab; the Senſe of the firſt is this. WEU 500 


Third Table or Picture. 


Samſon, reſting in Delilabs Lap, bas his Hair cut off whilſt he 
ſlept ; and the Phitines lye in wait to ſeize himg. 
Here Samſon is fitting near the Center of the Painting. on a Cara. 
et which covers the Floor, and reaches over three circular Steps, be- 

ore a Couch, whereon fits Deli/ab, . with his Head in her Lap; her 
right Foot reſts on a ſmall Foot · ſtool, againſt which he is leaning,. 
with his left Knee ſomewhat raiſed; the Foot of that Leg is under 
his right Thigh, which is ſomewhat fureſortencd, but the Leg is 
| | leen. 


agree, or two Hearts to join, which do not ſynipathize by an Har- 
2 of Humours: The hideous Make of the Cyclops is frightful to 


fatter themſel ves that their troubleſome Addrefles gain the Affections 
of thole who hate them; — — bleſt with the Smiles of 


ment of a powerful Riyal, from whom at any time we muſt expect 
nothing but Death: It may alſo, I ſay, ſerve for an Example of the 


fortunes, where we are plunged in Tears to the weakning of our vi- 
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Teen at full Length, with -his 'Shin fronting ; his * Arm bangs 
down between his Legs, reſting on the outſide: of his Hand, which is 
ſeen inwardly; ſupporting his Head on his left Arm over Delilah's 
Lap, with the Elbow ftanding out; he is all in an Heap, and his 
Head hangs a little forward and ſidlinangngg 

Delilab's right Arm is about his Neck, and her upper Parts bend a 
little over to the left; when, looking another Way, ſhe, with her 
left Hand, puſhes from her an old Woman, who eps back, having 
both her Hands joined under her Chin, and a Key in one of them 
and with her Mouth ſhut ſmiles at Delilah: Delilab's Eyes are fixe 
on à young Man ſtanding near her, who gently lifting up Samſon“ 
Hair is cutting it off with a Pair of Seiſſors; the young Man is on 
«Samſon's right Side, ſtooping over him with his Arms extended, and 
Legs cloſe, and his Garment between them, that it may not touch the 
ſleeping Samſon; near him ſtands a Boy, with a Basket to hold the 
cut Locks; he looks back at a Philiſtine, who is coming towards them. 
with a Rope in his Hand; he pouts with his Mouth, and has a Fin- 
ger thereon, in order to make the other keep bacit a little: The a- 


oreſaid Philiſtine walks ſtooping, advancing his right Leg, and ſup- 

rting his Body with the other, which is quite bent; he thruſts out 

is Head, and his Elbow is drawn in, holding the Rope with both 
Hands, cloſe to his Body. Another, on the right Side behind him, 
is lifting up -a Curtain, and looking after him. Between theſe two P 
riſes a large Column, and another on the other Side of the latter, 1 
whereonthe aforeſaid. Curtain hangs ; theſe Columns and their Pedeſtals h 
run towards the Point of Sight. Behind the laſt Phih/tine ſtand d 
3 or 4 more. On the left Side, behind the old Woman, appears cc 
Part of the Couch, ſupported by a Lion's Paw; the top of the of 
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Couch has an Ornament of Foliage, from - whence projects a Wo- H 
man's Head with Breaſts of yellowith Ivory, repreſenting an Harpy, Bl 
and a ſpread _ ſupports a gilt Moulding. From the top of T 
the Couch hangs a light reflecting Drapery with Taſſels down to the TI 
Ground. Forward, in the Corner, appears a large Pillar, or a Piece H: 
of Walling, againſt which, ſtands an hexagonaàl Jeafed "Table, ſup- Sol 

rted by three Mermaids, Back to Back, on a'triangular Foot of el 

lack Stone. On the Table are ſeveral Bags of Money. From be- tr; 
hind the Table, a young Servant-like Man is gently advancing, with the 
more Bags of Money in. his Arms, looking back” ſuddenly, with knit 2 D 
Eye-brows, over his right Shoulder, at the Couch: At his Heels 1s the 


another Bearer, with a copper Veſſel full of Money, which he lugs 
5 very 
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very heavily before him; his Upper - parts falling back, and he ſcrew- 
ing his Mouth, (puffing and blowing; he is well ſet, of a ſedate Coun- 
tenance, and his Hair and Beard are frizled. Beſide the Couch, below 
the Steps, fin the Shade, is ſeen a Statue of Venus, on a Pedeſtal ; 
myſteriouſly repreſenting 4aroth, Next it, ſtands a Commander of 
the Philiftines, with a Staff in his Hand; he ſomewhat thruſts out his 
Head, and, if T miſtake not, there are more People behind him, loſt 
in the Shade. On the right Side of the Steps, cloſe to the foremoſt 
Column, ſtands a Cenſer, the Smoke whereof aſcends up the Column. 
The Apartment is hung round with dark Tapeſtries of Landskip; and 
between them are broad Pilaſters. The Floor forward is inlaid with 
banded Compartments. 

Delilah. is wantonly dreſt; having a nice Head-attire mixed with 
Ribbons and Pearls: A lon Hair Tock of a brown ſhining Colour, 
comes over her Boſom; her — of white Sattin, hanging ſo care- 
leſly down the Boſom, as to ſhew her bare Breaſts and left Shoulder; 
the Fore- part of the right Leg is alſo naked from below the Knee; the 
[Thigh is foreſhortened, and the Sandals white; her left Leg, covered 
by A Drapery aforementioned, hangs down by the Couch, as if the 
were ſtanding on it, with the Foot behind the Foot- ſtool; from her 
right Shoulder hangs ſloping a beautiful ſea- green Vail, tied on the left 
Side; the Flaps whereof are partly on the Bed, on one Side, and 
down her Thigh on the other. Samſon is of a large Size, and robuft- 
ly membered, of a ſwarthy Hue, with black Hair and Beard, and 
hairy Breaſt : His Drapery is dark Purple; which, faſtened with a Gir- 
dle about his Body, buckled on his Side, and gathered about the Waiſt, 
comes down between his Legs, covering the right Thigh ; the Flaps 
of it, finely folded, lying aewiſe on the Carpet. The old Woman's 
Head is bound with a yellowiſh Cloth, and her Garment Violet or 
Blue, with ſtreight Sleeves, tied under her Breaſt and over her Hi 


The wg, Man with the Sciſſors, is in a ſhort green-fleeved Coat. 


The Boy, next him, the ſame, but ſomewhat more ordinary: The 
Hair of each is light, and tied behind with a white Ribbon. The 
Soldier, with the ; wok in his Hand, is ſwarthy, and dreft in a light 

ellow Coat reaching to his Knees, with dark and dull iron or copper 

traps, three Fingers broad, about the Waiſt, over the Navel, and 
the ſame on the Shoulders; his Helmet is plain, and of Copper, has 
a Dagger by his Side, and dark Buskins and Sandals, with Strings to 
the Calves of the Legs. The Perſon behind him, has alſo an Helmet, 
in the Form. of a Dragon's Head; his- Body is covered with a'Beatt' 
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Skin, and he has a Truncheon in his Hand. He who, on the left 

Side, carries the copper Veſſel with Money, before him, has a light 
rey Cloth rolled about his Middle, and coming down halfway the 

Thighs. The Table is covered with fine red Stuff, hanging down on 


each Side. The Floor- carpet is dark, and variegated like Turkey-work, 


The Light of the Piece proceeds from the left, a little fronting, as if 
from a ſingle Window; w ereby the middle Group and Steps receive 
the broadeſt Light. The Soldier, with the Rope, before the Steps, 
is more lighted on a Side. The Statue, ſtanding in the Shade, receives 
a reflexed Light from the Floor. The Commander of the Phili/ines 
takes a little Light on his Shoulders. The young Man laden with the 
Bags of Money, is, with the Table next to him, in Shade; but the 
other Bearer receives the Light directly on his raiſed naked Breaſt. 


Second Table, or Picture. 


After Samſon's Hair was cut off, and he tied Hand and Foot, he a- 
wakes, and finding himſelf thus wretchedly trapped by Delilah, ariſes 
full of Wrath, ſtriking and puſhing all away from him as well as he 
3s able ; but is at laſt overpowered and hives | 
- Here, in his Fury, he ſtands. in the middle of the Piece, turned 
with his left to the Light, and ſtraddling ; his left Elbow riſes, with the 
Hand and Arm down'behind his Head ; his right Hand comes forward, 
with the Elbow pulled back by a Rope, by one of the Philiftines ; his 
Tight Leg advances, and the left falls = back, yielding to the 

eight of his heavy Body, which bends backwards. — lie 
at his Feet, either knock'd or kick'd down, and the third lies on the 
right Side, againſt a Balluſtrade with one Hand on the Floor, and 
catching hold of the Pedeſtal, with the other; his Head drooping, he 
ſpits Abundance of Blood. On the left Side of Samſon, a little for- 
ward, ſtands the Commander of the Phili/tines, punching him in the 
Breaſt with his left Fiſt, and with the right (wherein he holds a Staff 
on high) threatning to beat him. Behind the Commander, ſtands a 
Soldier, who, having flung a Rqpe about Samſon's Neck, pulls for- 
ward the MNagarean Heroe's almoſt maſter'd Head; — is 
cloſe, and Cheeks are unf Behind Samſon, another ſtooping Sol- 
dier is pulling a Rope faſtened to his right Foot. The aforeſaid Bal- 
luſtrade, on the right Side backwards, runs towards the Point of Sight, 
and the Door is in the middle of it; through which ruſh in three or 
four Men ſhouting and armed with Truncheons, Staves, and _ 

. ; O41 ca- 
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Weapons; of whom, the foremôſt, with a Staff or Half. pike, ſeems 
to ſtrike, with all his Might, at the reeling Samſon. Their Fury is 
very great on this Occaſion. A little to the left, behind Samſan, and 
| Gloſs to the Couch, Delilab is ſeen embracing the Statue of Venus, and 
look ing. back with Aſtoniſhment; ſhe is ſomewhat high on the Steps; 
hich run croſs the Piece. Juſt beyond her, the old Woman; is either 
flung down or falling, and with one Leg a little up, ſhews her Naked- 
neſs, by reaſon of her Garment ſomewhat turned up; ſhe has one 
Hand on the Floor, and the other coming forwards. In the Corner 
forwards hangs a Part of a large Curtain, which covers half the Ta- 
ble, whereon lies the Money. The two Vouths, mentioned in the 
former, come running in a Friglit, endeavouring to hide themſelves 
between the Table and Wall; the one is already half behind it, and 
the other is looking back, with his Head between his Hands. Sam- 
for's Draper y lies half on the Steps, and the Reſidue is under his Feet; 
together with ſome Weapons, as Half - pikes and Head - pieces of the 
Slain. The Commander of the Philiſtines has a Veflment reaching be- 
low the Knees, and a looſe Drapery about his Arm; about his Head 
is a light grey Fillet, faſtened behind with a gold Ribbon. The main 
Light takes Samſon and the Parts about him. Delilab is in a rellect- 
ing Light, and deep in the Piece. wad 
Theſe two Pictures were not inferior to the two former in Paſſions : 
The Ordonnance, Light and Colouring furprized me, and induced me 
to think, I faw the very Action and LY itlelf : I was perſuaded, that 
if I knew-not that it was Samſon and Delilab, I muſt have gueſt it by 
their Makes, Faces and Motions : And, what was moſt. wonderful, the 
Fact and Drift could not only be naturally ſeen, but alſo its Cauſe, 
and what the Iſſue would be, whether good or bad. In the firſt Piece, I. 
could eaſily perceive that Sam/on was to be betrayed; and if I did not 
know it, the Circumſtances of his Hair cut off, Money. told, and Ropes» 
at hand, would make me ſurmiſe it. Yet this could not be done 
; without Bloodſhed, as in the ſecond Piece, where he is ſeized and ro- 
ped like an Ox for the Sacrifice; who, if the firſt Blow fail, rouſes, 
n 2 down, and tramples under Foot all that he meets with; till, at 
ength tired, he is maſtered, and thus led back to the Altar again. 
Juſt ſo it appeared to me. Truly, we lee few ſuch Pieces ſo efficaci- 
oully exprefſed; every thing, as, the Apartment, By-works and Inci- 
dents were ſo. proper, fo needful to explain the Matter, that the O- 
miſſion of any of them would have made the Ordonnance imperfect. 
What an Effect has the Statue of Venus in pointing out the Laſciviouſ- 
r 2941 Masa oc ow evougralye 101 =: nnn 3; a 
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neſs of this heatheniſh Woman] Does not the old Woman, 
with the Key in her Hand, r ſhew, that ſhe's in her own Houſe, 
not in that of Sam/on, or the Commander of the Philiſlines? Or of 
what Uſe would the Money on the Table be, if we ſaw not, by the 
Bearer, that it was not Samſon's? For he is aſleep, and the oney 
now brought in: But if, on ſuch an Occaſion, the Running of the Bear- 
ers and the Noiſe of the Money be thought improper, as diſcovering 
the Plot; I fay there is no Impropriety in it; ſince it's poſſible to run 
bare-footed over a marble Floor, without any Noiſe, and to ſet down 
Bags of Money without rattling. All here is huſh ; no body ſpeaks, 
for every one knows his Buſineſs. | . 

In the ſecond Piece, Delilab makes to the Statue for Protection: 
Why does ſhe fly, and why in ſuch Fear, after Samſon is bereft of his 
Strength? yet ſhe cannot be eaſy; ſhe is toſſed between Hope and Fear, 
and her Anxiety makes her catch hold of any thing ſhe meets with ; 
and, as long as Samſon is preſent, ſhe retains her Trouble. The Com- 
mander's paſſionate Motion is, I think, very proper; for tho' he be 
diſcharging the Duty of a Servant, it's eaſy to imagine, that, ſecing 
the dead Bodies lie about him, he would not have expoſed himſelf to 
the Danger of approaching Samſon, had he not been ſecurely tied: 
Now, ruſhing from his lurking Place, he falls boldly on Samſan; poſſi- 


bly, not ſo much to ſhew his own Valour, as to ſpirit the others; for 


he locks not at Samſon, but at the Soldiers. The old Womad's lying 
tumbled down is not improper, as being teeble-legg'd and full of Fear: 


And altho' ſhe have no Share in the Action, yet it's not repugnant to 


the Story, if only for Delilab's ſake; and for the ſame Reaſon the 
is flung into Shade. Her Garment turned up, can be no great 
Scandal to an ill Woman. | | 
Let us now conſider both the Pictures; but chiefly the Signification 
of Samſon's Hair, and the Love of Delilah. 

We read briefly in Scripture, many Things touching the Hair of 
- Samſon; of which he was very careful ; 3 whilſt it grew, it be · 
came longer and thicker; whereby he gained greater Stren th for 
breaking the Ropes, with which he was at any time bound: But, be- 


ing cut off, his Strength forſook him, and his whole Body was ſub- 


Jelied to Weakneſs. 
By the Perſon of Samſon the Nazarean, we underſtand, a Man cho- 


ſen by Heaven, and devoted to its Service; for the Men of that Or- 
der took, as I have ſaid, eſpecial Care of their Hair; which gave 
them Virtue, adorning the Head, i. e..the Under/tanding';z| which, the 


more it increaſes, the more courageous we become againſt ws — 
ault, 
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faults of our Enemies! By mitt endeavouring to Bind us, we under- 


ſtand, human Inclinations, and the Fire of Concupiſcence. When now, 
chroꝰ Frailty, we are ſeduced by this Delilab, thoſe corrupt Aſfections, 
whereby the Luſt of Sleep over powers us, and we ſlumber in her Lap, 
right Reaſon becomes uſeleſs, and we ceaſe to do good. Thus we are 
ſnorn by the Wiles of Women; that is, by means of Valuptuouſneſs, we 
are deaf to the Impulſes of the Spirit; then of courle lie open to 
our Enemies, both to ſcorn and cruſh us; for worldly Affairs are fo 
affecting, that they have no ſooner got the Maſtery, but we find our- 
ſelves croſſed, either by Covetouſneſs, Love, Hatred, Jealouſy, or o- 
ther Diſquiet : But returning to ourſelves, or awaking, we become ſen- 
fible of our Folly, and thro? Contrition, gradually recover our Hair, 
and thereby our Strength; and then, dying to Sin, we at once over- 
come both ourſelves and our Enemies. 

The Hair cut off alſo implies, the Weakneſs of the Faculties of the 
Soul or Spirit; or even Death itſelf. | 

Euripides teſtifies, that Alceſtus could not die before Mercury came 
from Heaven to cat off bis Hair. Minos likewiſe could not overcome 
King Ni/us, unleſs his * Hair were cut by his Daughter. And 
Dich, ſays Nirgil, could not die before Juno, who pitied her long A- 

ony and lingering Death, ſent Iris to releaſe the Soul from corporeal 

Fiel. by cutting off ber white Hair, and offering it to Pluto. 

Theſe: two laſt hiſtorical Pictures differed from the two preceding 
in this, that they were not mixed with poetic Figures; as Cupid, or 
Love; Megera, or Rage, and ſuch like, to help the Expreſſion of 
the Paſſions, or Meanings; fince tis certain, that real Truth could not 
be diſcerned from Fiction by a Mixture of both. And altho' the Sta- 
tue of Venus, in this Matten of Fact, ſeem to be of that Nature, yet 
*tis nothing to the main Point, but ſerves only to ſhew, that the Place 
was heat beniſp, and where probably ſuch Figures were common among 
that People. kd (02107 1 an; 
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CHAP. X. . Of 'the PiFures inithe ſecond Stary, built after the 
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'N FTE R viewing this Apartment, which I could not enough 
' admire, I aſcendod the ſecond Story into another of more ele- 


Sant Architecture. after the Doric Order. This * ia 
5 | | long 
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long, but a little higher than the former, atid F-:inet-there) with the 


fol wing Victuren ow) ho A d ne eee e een hack; 
The valiant Hercules, after having performed many wonderful Ex- 
ploits, not able longer to reſiſt. the Indignation of Juno, his Step- mo- 
ther, thro' ſmarting Rage burned himſelf; occaſioned by the poiſoned 
Shirt of Neſſus,. which. Detanira had ſent him, out of Jealouſy, that 
he loved Iole, Daughter: of Euritus, King of OCecalia. Jupiter, much 
concerned at this, carried himao Heaven in a triumphant Chariot; and 
placed him among the Stars, in the Number of he Gods. 
This Proſpect was wild, woody, and mountainous. In the middle 
of the Piece, a little to the right, near the Point of Sight, was ſeen a 
large Pile of rough Wood lying croſs-wiſe, not as, ehopped, but rent 
aſunder, having, Nuno Branches. The upper Wood was ſmall, 
and the under very large, lying parallel with the Piece. Here the 
unhappy. Heroe, the Scourge. of Monſters, was lying extended over his 
Lion's Skin, with his Head to the right, and Feet to the ſeft Side 
turned ſomewhat backward, and bis Breaft leaning over, His Face a 
little riſing; and bending forwards, was ſeen, in profile from ; the 
tight Side, diſcovering Lelignation; unattended with Pain, His left 
Arm was quite raiſed, with the Hand behind, under his Head; the 
other Arm lay out a little forward on the Wood, with the Hand 
half ſhut, and the Inſide towards bis Body. His right Knee was whol- 
ty: drawn up. with :the Foot inclining towards it; the other Leg was 
reſented: Dapging, off as if he would lift himſelf, ſomewhat higher. 
Philactetes, before the Wood, a little to the right, kneeling-on his left 
Knee, ſupported his bent Body on his Elbow and the right Knee. He 
looked downwards, holding, before his Face, a Part of his Garment, 
as if he were weeping, and, with a Torch in his left Hand, ſetting 
Fire to the Wood. A the Middle of the Piece, hehind the Pile, on 
the ſecond Ground, was ſeen a triumphal Chariot, finely adorned with 
Carving and Gilding, and Children with Garlands of Palm; the fore- 
moſt Wheel, like a Star, appeared ſideways, half behind the Ground; 
and the Horſes turning to the right, almoſt-tronting,-got ſomewhat 
higher. Mercury was ſeen entire to his left Foot, which was hidden 
behind the Ground, on which Foot, Jeafing back, be ſupported 
himſelf. He advanced, with. his right Leg forwards, towards the 
burning Pile, with his right Hand — im, wherewith he drew 
in the Rein, as if he -wefe pang. to ſtop ; looking back, he was at- 
coſting Jupiter, riding on the Air, and —— at Hercules with his 
left Hand/ quite open, and. 8, iittle fact ened. Jupiter!s Upper 2 
P 
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parts came for whit with his Legs ferclhpreeried: towards: Mercury 3 


arid in his left holding the Thunder againſt his h. Behind the 
Chariot, above Hercules, to the right Side, the Ground roſe up hilly. 
Behind the Horſes were ſeen high Pine · trees and Cypreſſes, and ſome 
broken Stems; and behind Mercury were others, ſomewhat lower and 
further. On the left Side, up to the Horizon, appeared the Sea; and, 
not far in it, a Rock almoſt in the Form of an affighred Man; which 
I judged to be the unhappy Servant Lychas, who. was flung into the 
Sea by his Maſter's Fury. On the before · mentioned rocky Hill, ſtood 
a ſmoaking Altar; and next it, a burning Fire- pan and the Club of 
Hercules. In the Pannel of the Altar, was carved an Eagle with o- 
n Wings, and the Thunder in its Bill; ſitting on à Feſtoon of Oak- 
a In the Front of the Piece, on the left Side, lay a very large 
Body of an old Tree, tore up by the Roots; and the Hole in the 
Ground, thereby made, was ſtill apparent; the Roots abounded with 
Fibres, and the other End came forwards to the middle of the Piece, 
where it went into the Frame. Here and there lay ſome May- branch - 
es, and Stones thrown. oft their Baſes. On the Ground, by Pbilacte- 
tes, lay Hercules ivory Bow and Quiver, adorned with Gold, and of a 
Size bigger than ordinary; the Strap being enriched with gold Buckles. 
On this Quiver, Was a mall inlaid or chaſed Figure repreſenting Atro- 
pos, the laſt of the fatal, Siſters, with-her Sciſſors | 
This Piece was ſtrongly lighted! from the „ Side; a little front- 
ing. The Hill, and. Altar, and Hind-part of t 
in the Shade of the Trees. The Fore · parts of the Horſes, and the 
Upper- parts of Mercury, half way his Thigh, were in the Light; 
and the reſt downwards, with Part of the Ground, was in Shade. Ju. 
piter, placed vety chigb, almoſt to the Frame,; received: the Light be: 
hind his Head, Shoulder and Arm, and the reſt of his Body was in 
ae Vin the light Sky. The Trees behind the Horſes were pret- 
ty ark, <1 wr? nevus | | 
 PhiloRetes, Son of Paan, wag arrayed in a Sattin Coat of Armour, 
of bright Straw- colour: The Straps were gold Embroidery on a green- 
zh blue Ground. His Upper-garment hanging behind him, and tuckr 
ed up about the middle in the Girdle, between it and the Hilt of his 
Sword, was Crimſon, alſo embroidered with Gold; as were like- 


pointing F with his right Hand, and 8 croſs his Body, 
hig 


o 


wiſe his Buskins; his Hair was fair, and ſhort-curled; he had little 


Beard; his Helmet and Half-pike lay by him; the Helmet was ſees 
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a little inwardly, and 0 wrought with Gold and Silver; 2 
large white Feather hung from it careleſſy on the Ground. 

- 'The naked Body, on the Pile of Wood, appeared very beautiful; 
the Breaſt, ſomewhat heaving, received a ſtrong Light; the Muſcling 
of the Stomach and Ribs was well expreſt, but on the Arms tad 
Legs faintly; the Toes of the right Foot, which had yet ſome Mo- 
tion, ſnrunk inwardly; his Eyes were dying, and the Balls drawn to- 
wards the Corners; the Mouth, ſomewhat open, ſeemed either to 
ſend forth Sighs, or fetch Breath, or utter, for the laſt Time, ſome 
movin Words ; which raiſed the utmoſt Sorrow in Philoctetes, and 
melted him into Tears, as I thought. Mercury was almoſt naked; 
having only a ſmall green Silk Scarf about him, wherein ſtuck his 
Caduceus. The Horſes were winged ; and the Head of one appeared, 
but that of the other was hid behind Mercury. : 

This Piece was particularly remarkable for the Death of the Heroe; 
and did not ill agree with what we have before in this Work obſerved, 
touching the Condition of a Man in a very hot Summer. Queſtionleſs, 
the Poilon not only worked his outwardly, but inflamed and conſu- 
med his very Entrails : For this Reaſon, I alſo thought he muſt die. 
His Breath was miſty, and his Mouth gaped after Coolneſs; his Eye - 
. lids, ſtiff and heavy thro' inward Heat, he could hardly keep open; 
his Sight ſmothered by the Steam, and its Motion retarded by the 
Slackneſs of the optical Nerves, drew towards the utmoſt Corners. 
The Sweat broke out and he ſhined with Wetneſs; chiefly about the 
Breaſt, over which waved a thin Damp, like the Fumes of boiling 
Water ; which made his Out-line unite with the Ground : In this Part it 
was, that the. unhappy Heroe had the moſt Feeling; and where the 
Blood, leaving the Members and ſeeking for Shelter, was retiring to 
the Heart; his Breaſt was ſwelled, and, as he fetched Breath, heaved 
and ſet; his Belly was fallen in, and the Ribs were prominent; his 
Upper-parts to the Navel, were of a warm and fiery Colour, yet freſh 
and beautiful, as was alſo his Face; his Lips were not as yet dead nor 
pale, but his Hands and Feet almoſt burned black; his - Eye-brows 
appeared drawn fomewhat upwards, as ene who, 'tho” ſleepy, ſtrives 
to keep awake; the Arms and Legs were bare, pale and ſhrunk, as 
partaking of Death; but the Fingers, Knuckles, Knees, and Toes 
were Violet, heightened with Yellow ; about the Ribs and Belly were 
ſeen ſome red — violet Spots of the Poiſon ;- and his Linnen ſhoved 
underneath at the Navel, hung in Rags, the major: Part whereof was 
under his Body and Thigh, and partly ſtained with Blood. Than 

a 1 
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illuſtrious Heroe, a Thunder to the Wicked, lay in Agony. Ju- 
piter, very much moved, caſt his Eyes downwards ſidewiſe on the pi- 
tiful Body, and ſpake to Mercury, who looked up at the celeſtial Ru- 
ler, with Concern, as if he were ſaying, - Look Father ! He is 
expiring. No People were ſeen thereabouts, except thoſe before men- 
tioned ; nor any Satyrs or Wood-gods. It's certain, that if any have 
been there, Hercules frighted them away in his Rage. The Sorrow of 
PhiloFeres was, in my Opinion, inexpreſſible, and the Artift therefore, 
with Reaſon, had covered his Face. But why Pæan's Son ſhould be 
with Hercules, without Servants, I could not apprehend; but fancy'd, 
it was, becauſe the Painter Sought it unneceſſary, this Boſom-friend 
alone ſufficiently explaining the Matter; -a fecond Reaſon might be, 
becauſe the Poet mentions nothing of it; and laſtly, becauſe the Mat- 
ter clears itſelf ſo well, that any Addition would alter it, and, inſtead 
of an unexpeFed Act, make it rather appear as a premeditated Funeral 
Solemnity. Whence, we may well infer, that the-Pile was not prepa- 
red for him, but that he himfelf made it on a' ſudden; as the Poet 
This artful Piece was remarkable for theſe three Things naturally 
and plainly expreſt; to wit, the FaF itſelf; what preceded, and what 
followed. The Beginnin of the Tragedy was, when, having receiy- 
ed the poiſoned Shirt-of Mu, by-Lychas, he offered it at the Altar 
to Fuprter his Father. The Sequel of his Rage appeared by that un- 
happy Wretch's being caſt into the Sea, and metamor biſed into a 
Rock; after which, he burned himſelf; and his ſucceeding Triumph 
was ſhewn by the Chariot which Jupiter ſends him for his Deificati- 
on. Renaſcitur ex funere Phenix,  - 


The Concluſions to be made from the Perſons of Neſſus, Deianira 


and Lychas may be theſe. © -* - t 

We learn from the Centaur, how dangerous the Gifts of Enemies 
are; the Cauſe of the great Heroe's Death. In Deiarina we diſcover 
her imprudent. and indiſereet Paſſion, and the Effects of her Jealouſy ; 
which made her the Inſtrument of her Husband's Death; and in Ly 
chas, we obſerve the miſerable Reward of his Services, and that the 
Misfortunes of Servants are ſometimes by the Great fo conſtrued as to 
render Obedience and Diſobedience equally culpable. F 

Over the Door, oppoſite to the former Piece, was ſeen another in 
an Octagon, equal to the Width of the Door; which I took at firſt to 
be a Gap in = Wall; becauſe it was a little darkiſn; but approachs 
xo found thus. Hi VgMn ky uin, 97 10 TIL & rie 
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up, ſeeming to threaten with her Fiſt, and looked down frowning at 
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Ampbitryo, being with Hlemena in her Bed- chamber, had, before 
he went to Bed, laid the two Children, Ipbiclus and Hercules, in his 
Shield, under a Pavillion; into Which, Juno, full of Spite and Rage, 
caſt two Serpents, in order to devour the two Innocents, eſpecially 
Hercules; who ſqueezed them to Death, and flung them at Amphitryo's 
Feet. mo | 

Forwards, on the left Side, one Step high, were ſeen the two Chil- 
dren lying in the Shield, encompaſſed with a Balluſtrade running from 
the forepart of the Piece towards the Point of Sight, and which took 
up two thirds of the Piece. Amphitryo, at the Children's Cry, leap- 
ing out of Bed with an undrawn Sword in his Hand, came to £ 
what was the matter; and, having one Foot on the Step, he met with 
the young Hercules, looking at him with a Smile, and graſping, with 
both Hands, one of the Serpents, which he ſqueezed to Death; the 
other lying already at his Feet. Amazed at this, Amphitryo ſtarted 
back: The other Child, bawling out, lay, half tumbled out of the 
Shield, with a Pillow and Part of the Cloaths on the Floor. Behind 
Hercules, and beyond the Shield hung the Theban Prince's purple Man- 
tle over two Halt-pikes, which ſtuck up ſlanting from the Wall, and 
were tied together. Over them, a little hackward, the baulked Ju- 
no was ſeen mounting upwards, encompaſſed with a dark Cloud, with 
her Scepter by her Side in her left Hand, and, with the other lifted 


the Children. Somewhat further, beyond the Balluſtrade, in the mid- 
dle of the Piece, roſe 4 or 5 Steps, N in by an Hand- rail, reach -· 
ing = croſs the Piece. Behind them, at the further End, in the 
middle of the Piece,' was a large and deep Compals-niche or Alcove, 
having a Curtain drawn up and faſtened, on each Side, with two 
Rings; herein ſtood the Bed. The Apartment was 8 F ect high, and 
hung with Tapeſtries; and over them, as far as I could perceive, the 
Wall was divided into Pannels, wherein were ſome faint Baſs-reliefs, re- 
preſenting warlike Acts. On the left Side of the Alcove, in the Corner, 
was a round Pedeſtal or half Column, whereon ſtood a. burning Lam 

Alcmena, much concerned, ſtood ſomewhat ſtooping on the Steps, look. 
ing earneſtly about, with a ſmall Torch in her Hand, which ſhe held 
up high; reſting the other on the Pedeſtal of the Hand- rail, and hold- 


ing a Part of her white Garment, which buttoned under her Fa 


an 
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Jupiter fat in the Middle, high on his Eagle. Hercules, 'ctowned with 
Laurels, was ſeen below, directly under him, ſtanding, with one Hand 
by his Side, and having an Olive: branch in the other; he ſtood fronting 
down to Half-way the 333 the Fore- part of the Chariot; Vhick 

was · on Clouds; the Pole of it roſe up a little to the right Side, accord- 
ing to the Courſe of the Horſes, which Mercury was guiding to the leſt 
Side upwards, ſwaying again to the Middle, and, with the Chariot, 
making a Semicirele ;, ſo that the winged Horſes were ſeen moſtly from 
underneath ; their Breaſts. fronting, and Heads towards the right: Me- 
cury held the Reins in with his right Hand, cloſe to his Mouth. The 
Chariot was ſurrounded with many Cupids, having Garlands and 
Branches. Mercury looked towards the right at Jupiter, who, with 
his Scepter directed him to a Circle of 12 glittering Stars in the Fir- 
mament, which enlighten'd fome ſmall Clouds in that Quarter. The 
whole celeſtial Body fat on waving Clouds, exulting and clapping their 
Hands. The Sun ſhone bright. Ir 101 

I was ſurprized that none had their Badge, of Diſtinction, except 
Jupiter, riding on his Eagle, and holding the Thunder, and Mercur 
with his Caduceus in his Hand, and Wings on his Feet: But on Conl⸗ 
deration, that the Gods are well known to each other, I directed my 
Eye to Hercules, and obſerved, that he was without his Club and 
Lion's Skin; which induted me to think, they were burned with his 
Body - nevertheleſs, his frizled Hair and Beard, and fine Mien, con- 
vinced me, that'it could be no Body but Hercules. In fine, I examined 
all the Gods and Goddeſſes, one after another, and began to know 
them all, to the very leaſt: Apollo, by his radiant Air and —_— 
Body; Diana, by her black Hair and brown Complex ion; Bacchus, 
by his jolly Cheeks and Members; Æſculapius, by his lang treſſcd 
Hair and Beard; Venus, by her ſquab Members and amorom Look; 
Momus, by his fooliſh Countenance ; and ſo forth, Each had his pro- 
per Colours: Venuss Garment was Red, Diana's, Blue, Bacchus 
Purple, Ceres's, Straw-colour, Momus's, Green and Yellow, Sc. which 
ſo Siltinguiſhed them as to leave no room for Doubt. But Yun and 
Iris appeared not in their Company; (becauſe, I ſuppoſe, the former 
could not bear the Affront of ſeeing Hercules thus honoured. I exa. 
mined further, into the Ornaments of the Apartment, and perceived 
they were ſo orderly and well adapted to the Subject as to raiſe Mon- 
der. On both Sides of the Room ranged eight Columns of Piſa 
Marble, croſs-cut into Bands pretty wide from one another; on each 
Side of the Door, and in of. 1 Corner, one, and between theſe, tuo 


others 


others ſtanding cloſe together, with their Architrave, Frize, and 
Cornice, and thereon 4 Paparet with Pannels, from which ſprung the 
Coving of the Cieling, in the Middle whereof was this laſt mentianed 
Piece in an oval Compartment of Oak-leaves and Acrons. The Me- 
| topes in the Frize were adorned with Foliage of the ſame Sort of 
Leaves; and in the Pannels of the Parapet were Feſtoons, with a 
Crown of Laurel hanging at them, Between the two firſt and laſt 
Columns appeared other Feſtoons in oblong Pannels ; and under each, 
a Club and Lion's Skin: Thoſe Feſtoons were compoſed of Palm- 
branches with their Fruit. On both Sides of the Door, between it and 
the firſt Column, ſtood a Palm - tree, whoſe Branches reached up to- 
the Coving, projecting very elegantly over the before - mentioned 
Picture. Thole Palm- trees, with the final Ornaments, were bronzed; 
the Architraye and Cornice, of ſerpentine Stone, and the Frize, like 
the Columns, Piſan Marble. On each ſide of the Door, between 
the two firſt Columns, was a large Baſs- relief of plain light and 
ellow Marble. The one reprelented Hercules ah ſurrounded 
by the Troop of Pigmies : The other ſhewed his awaking, and- hiding. 
them in his Lyon's Skin. From this - firſt Proof of his Valour, he 
afterwards got the Name of * Hercules Primogenitus. On the other 
Side of the Apartment, oppolite to this laſt, Hercules was ſeen ſpin- 
| ning by Ompbale; and, in the other Pannel on that Side, his. ſhooting 
Nejjus. Round the Cieling-piece were twelve ſmall circular Pannels, 


| joined together with Wreaths of Palm-leaves; theſe exhibited, in 
, faint Bals-relief of Fret-work, the Labours of Hercules. Between: 
i] them and the Piece appeared ſome Lion's Heads. 

b _ *Ere we proceed in our Relation, let us ſhew what the Heathens un- 
d derſtood by the Deification of Hercules. 

83 Hercules, the Glory of valiant Men, ſhews us, by his Deification, 
hl that thoſe who attempt that Honour in their Life-times, as Autbony 
rs with his Cleopatra did, or ſtrive to obtain it by intreating and cajoling 
ich the P eople, as moſt of the Perſſan Kings and Romulus did, miſtake the 
ind the right. Method; whereas Hercules's whole Life was taken up in: 


freeing the World from Monſters and Tyrants ; and no Divine Honours . 
were paid him till after his Death; for Eternity, which he obtained 
ny by Death, teaches, that true Virtue will not be flattered in this. 
Life; as Alexander proved to thoſe who were before-hand for calling 
him a God, by ſhewing them the Blood which iſſued from his Wounds, 
in the lame Manner as * other Mortals. How powerful and er 

ard | | ever. 
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ſoever a Man may be, as long as he draws Breath he cannot call bimſelf 
Bupby, as being not more exempted from the Teeth of bitin Envy, 
than Hercules was in his Life-time. The Heathens worlhipped him as 
4 God, according to their Superſtition ; believing alſo, that though all 
Souls are immortal, yet thoſe of valiant Men, purſuing Virtue, at- 
tain an higher Pitch-of Honour, and pattake of the Deity: They even 
alſign him, in Heaven, Hebe, the Goddeſs of Youth, for a Conſort, on 
account of his Strength, which is found only in Voutun. 

Thus, in After times, the Philoſopher and Poet Empedocles, vainly, 
in Imitation of Hercules, who made his Friend PhiloFetes ſwear never 
to reveal the Place where he burnt himſelf, nor what was become of 
him, in order to induce the People to think he was taken up into 
Heaven) threw himſelf into Mount AÆtna: But his Iron Slippers, be- 
ing caſt out with the fiery Stones, diſcovered the Caſe and the Truth. 
But, to return to our Relation, | | 

In going out of the Apartment, I ſaw on the Pavement a Sphera 
Mundi, or terreſtrial Globe, curiouſly inlaid, divided on each Side 
with Compartments, and cut with elegant Bands of coſtly Marble and 
Jaſper, which ran to the Center : Each Stone ſhewed a Monſter running 
off from the Globe, and ſuch as Hercules, in his Life-time, had de- 
livered the World from. 

I could not fatisfy myſelf with the Sight of this Work. But having 
at laſt ſeen all Things here, I, by a ſide-pair of Stairs, landed on a 
Paſſage leading to another Apartment, of the Ionic Order, nothing 
inferior to the before-mentioned in rich Ornaments and Marble. 


_— 


CH AP. XI. Of the Pictures in the third Story, built after the 
| Tonic Order. | 


a Time, as Semiramis was combing and binding up her Hair, 
News was brought to her of the Revolt of the e: 
Whereupon, with one of the Treſſes hanging untied, ſhe imme- 
diately marched again? the Rebels; and a. not her Hair till ſhe 

had regained the Town, and reduced the People to their Obedience. 
This courageous Princeſs aroſe from her Chair, half-coifed ; ſwear- 
ing with her right Thumb held up, and, with her left Hand, pulling 
her Side-locks towards her, which a waiting Woman next her, on the 
right, had in her Hand, and wherein the Comb was as yet _— 
n 
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on the Table by her, which was covered with a coſtl Carpet of 
thick gold Embroidery, ſtood a. large oval OOF gia 8, in a gold 
Frame chaſed with Foliage, and on the top were two billing Pidgeons 
of unpoliſhed Silver. On the Table lay alſo ſome precious Ornaments,. 
as Bracelets, Necklaces, Jewels, &c. and her Diadem, in the Shape 
of a Pyramid, beſet with Stones. Behind her Chair, ſtood a young 
Damſel, holding a gold Plate with ſome Cups, Pots and little Boxes 
of Perfume. Behind this Virgin, appeared two others in Surprize 
and mutual Embrace. On the left Side was an old Matron, with her 
Back fronting, holding an opened Letter in her left Hand. A little 
more towards the middle, another Virgin was pulling away, from the 
Table into the Corner forwards, a e ee elegantly wrought, and 
reſting on four Wheels. In the Fore · part of the Piece, on the right 
Side, a Meſſenger was Kneeling before the Queen quite dejected. At 
the further End of the Apartment, in the middle, was a. Gate-like 
Opening, and on each Side of it, a Term, of white Marble, whereon 
hung ſome warlike Inſtruments... The Room was hung with Tapeſtry. 
The aforefaid Gate ſhewed an Entrance, into. another magnificent A- 
partment, adorned with Bals-reliets and other Imagery :. At the fur- 
ther End of it was ſeen a large ſhallow Niche, and under it a broad 
Pedeſtal or elegant Seat, on the Side of which fat the Figure of a 
Woman, with the Feet towards the Light, holding in its Lap a Globe, 
whereon the right Hand, with a Sceptre in it, reſted. - Its Head was: 
adorned with a tripple mural Crown. Over it, in the Niche, ſtood,. - 
bals-relief-like, a grave Man, in a majeſtic Dreſs, reſting. his right 
Hand on a Truncheon, and having a Torch in his left. He was 
crowned with Flowers, and about his Neck hung a gold Chain. This 
Figure was Golden, and-the Ground of the Niche,. Azure-blue.. The 
. were of white, and the Building of Egyptian Marble, and 
the Ornaments Gold. Behind the Matron, at the End of the firſt A. 
E a young Damſel, by the Queen's Order (which the Matrog: 
ignified to her) was climbed up, reaching with one Hand as. high as 
ſhe could, to take down ſome Arms off one of the Terms; which the 
Matron, with the bent Fore- finger of her- right Hand, beckoned. to 
her to bring forwards. Whereupon the Damiel looked back as the. 
was unty ing the Weapons. . 1 
The Queen ſtood by the Table, with her Upper: parts turned a. Iit- 
tle to the left; her Breaſt was half open, and put out; her Head, al- 
molt upright, inclining ſomewhat towards the leſt Shoulder; her Eyes 
ſtaring ; her Mouth, a little. open, as if e were ſpeaking: She. wa: 


r 
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dreſt in white Sattin, over a dark blue Bodice or Cuiraſs, richly em- 
broidered with Gold, and befet with precious Sones; the Sleeves wert 
very wide, but turned up, and faſtened with a gold Buckle or Hook; 
her Gown, buttoned above the Knee, and gathered up round about; 
fie was buskined halfway the Legs: Her Robe, lying on the Chair, 
was of Tyrian Purple, embroidered with Gold, and lined with Ermine, 
The youn Damſcl. who was buſy in attiring the Head of the Prin- 
ceſs, was dreft in Violet. The Virgin behind the Chair, puſhed ſome. 
what by the Queen's ſtarting up, ſtept back and overthrew a Cup on 
the Plate, Which put her out of Countenance: She was dreſt in Roſe 
colour; and the two, behind her, in dark Blue, a little greeniſh. The 
Matron had a long cloth Garment of dark Fillemot, * ray pd 
her Under-garment, as well as I could perceive by the Sleeve, was 
dark Violet, and her Head elegantly wound with Fillets of many 
Colours, the Ends whereof hung down her Back. The Virgin, who 
took down the Weapons, had a pale apple-bloſſom-coloured Garment, 
The Meſſenger was ſeen ſidewiſe, a little hindwardly, in a ſmall 
21d-fringed Mantle, dark Grey or blackiſh, hangin Ar down 
is Back; his Under coat was light Grey, and reached below the 
Knees 3 his Buskins were of Beaf?' Skin; he had a Dagger by his 
Side, or ſtuck in his Girdle, with a ſmall Staff in his Hand ; his Hel- | 
net, having a Dragon's Head, and two Wings on top like thoſe of a 
Bat, lay by him; his brown Skin ſhone with Sweat, as did his Hair, ' 
which was not long, yet tied behind. 6 
The Apartment received its Light from the right Side, through 2 b 

large Compaſs-headed Window, which fell ſtrongly on the Queen, 
and about her, a little forward: She cauſed a Ground-ſhade on the 
Corner of the Table ; by which the Matron's Under-parts were well 
ſet off. The Meſſenger was moſtly in Shade, as being more forward 
than the Window. The Hangings, between the Window and Gateway, 
were half in Shade; which ſet the Princeſs and the Attendance be- 
hind her ſtrongly off: In one of thoſe Hangings (which were very old, 
and of a dark Purple Colour) was wrought, in coſtly Needle-work, 
The Flood and Noah's Ark ; and in Sele the Confuſion 2 
and the marcbing off and Diviſion of the People; and above, about the 
Sweep of the Gate, as round the Edges of a Medal, were ſome Syriac 
Characters or Letters. On the right Side, over the Hangings, the 
Apartment appeared lighter, by means off two circular Windows 
running towards the Point of Sight. The Cieling was coved. The 
Floor inlaid with large Marbles of various Colours. About the — 
al 
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: on the foremoſt Group, lay a large white round Stone, which 
| gently united with the other Light; yet without attracting the 


of Quivers, Bows and Swords. In the Baſon of the golden Fouritain 
it. 


preceding, in a 5 


traordinary Majeſty and Courage. She deſcended the Steps very airily. 
A martial Fire ſeemed to inflame her Heart; which gave a Gl 

| her Cheeks; her Eyes ſparkled like two Stars. If the had not an 
Helmet, I ſhould, by her Dreſs and Accoutrements, have taken her 
for a Diana going a hunting. Every thing was in Readineſs for her 


ed about. The Paſſage was cleared. The Horſe, divided into Troops, 
were drawn up in the Inner- court. The Meſſenger ran down the f- 
ther Steps; and the Matron above, in the Gateway, was gaping and 


the Princeſs's Enter prize. 175007 * 
Having, thro' Hurry, but tranſiently viewed theſe Things, I could 


De 1 1 of that excellent Piece; wherefore, attentively placing 
myſel 


lumns ſupporting their Ornaments; and on each Side, a Balluſtrade 
and Plinth, running down 5 orf 6 1 to a large Pedeſtal, whereon 
No. 18, 3 | 


e. | 25 l 
7 orward, on the right Side, behind the Meſſenger, ſome Steps went 
down to a Door below. Thro' the Window appeared the Ottskip, or 
Part of a Palm-tree. | of! 

I forgot to ſay, that the Weapons hanging on the Terms conſiſted 


ran a Spout of Water, upon a Cloth or two, and a Spunge lying in 


Over-againſt this Piece, on the oppoſite Wall, was the Sequel of the 


Second Picture. 
Here Semiramis was ſeen ſetting out from her Court, with an ex- 


ow to 


March, even to —* Robe; which ſhe refuſed to put on, contented on- 
ly with a Bow and Arrows and her Authority. The waiting Women 
ran up and down Stairs, one bringing this, another that ; one of the 
chief put the royal Helmet on her Head; a Footſtool was ſet for her, 
below on the Stairs, whilſt the other was gifding the Sword about 
her. The curvetting Horſe, inured to War, ſtood ready at the Stair- 
foot. The Trumpets ſounded, and the People, full of Defire, crowd- 


ſtaring at the Preparations. The Sky was clear, and ſeemed to fayour 


not poſſibly well remember. every Circumſtance, ſo as to =_ a true 


before it, my Obſervations were as follows. 
On the left Side was ſeen a magnificent Portico, wi 


th four Ionic Co- 


lay 
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lay Lioneſſes, caped and covered,” whoſe Bodies were full of - Syria; 
Characters. The Gate was circular-headed; and over it a Key: ſtone 
which ſupported the Cornice, and wherein was a bronzed Lion's Head. 
Over each Column, in the Frize, were the ſame Sorts of Heads; and 
between them, a faint carved Quiver and lighted Torch acroſs. On 
each Side, in the Wings of the Portico, was a .Niche, the Bottoms 
whereof were even with the Sill of the Door, and running towards 
the Point of Sight. At the Extremities, of thoſe Wings, were two 
other Columns, ſtanding againſt a Wall, which ran, on a low Ground, 
to the middle of the Piece. This Wall was divided by flat Faſcias, 
- in the Nature of Pilaſters; and, between them, were circular Open- 
ings, through which was ſeen the Inner-court, and above the Wall, 
its Side, running, deep in the Piece, towards the Point of Sight. At 
the End of the ſaid Wall. was ſuch another, parallel with the fore. 
moſt, which bounded the Inner-court ; and, further behind, ſome Palm 
and other Trees roſe above it. On the Fore- ground, on the right 
Side, the Ground was rugged up to the Landing- place of the Steps, 
adeſcending-into the Fore- court; in the middle of which ſtood a large | 
Fountain, of white Marble, reſting on a Baſis of 4 or 8 Arches, | 
- vhich were ſupported by ſquare, ſmooth and high Pillars, of the Do- 
ic or Ruſtick Order, divided by ruſticated or Rock-like Blocks; over | 1 
this Work: aroſe, inſtead of an Entablature, ' a large Pligth, three 4 
Feat high, of white Marble, like the Figures. On the top, in the 1 
middle, riſing 3 or 4 Steps, ſtood a large terreſtrial Globe, ſupported 
by 4 Sphinxes; on which Globe fat a Woman, with her Fore- parts 
towards the Court, holding high, in her — Hand, a Sun, and 
downwards, in her left, a Moon. On her Helmet was an Eagle with 
-Fpread Wings, and on her Breaſt-ornament a Lion's Head. Her Drels 
was like that of an Heroine. On the loweſt Steps, next the Plinth, 
ſat the four Parts of the World, fettered againſt — Trophies. Be- 
low, between the Pillars, were Copper-bronzed Baſons, which re- 
ceived ſome Spouts of Water from within, out of a Rock. This 
huge Pile ſtood in the middle of the Piece, againft the Point of Sight, 
'Hhalf behind the Wall. The Fore-court was rough; and at the fur- 
ther End had Steps aſcending as aforeſaid. | | | 
Thus was the Plan of this Picture, and the Diſpofition of all the 
fixed Work; I ſhall now, to the beſt of my skill, deſcribe the 
A little to the left of the Point of Sight, the couragepus Qyeen 
awas deſcending che gteps, with her left Leg farwards, and her may 
T x J ä 1 P 


* 
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bending ſomewhat back, poiſing on the right Leg on a Step higher. 


She ſwayed her Upper-parts to the left, with the Breaſt fronting; 


ſomewhat Thing up her left Arm, which was guarded with a ſmall 
Shield; at the ſame Time, a ſtooping Virgin girt her Scimitar. - Her 


right Hand, in which ſhe held a Bow, hung, with the Arm down- 


wards; and a Quiver full of Arrows appeared above her left Shoul - 


der: A crown'd- Helmet, 'ormimented with a large white Feather, 
was ſet on her Head by another, and a third; witH the royal Robe, 
(which the Princeſs thought needleſs in this March) was going up ſtairs 
Fred on the Queen: This Virgin's — Side 

elt 


again, with her Eyes 
was a little fronting; and ſhe held the Robe high in her 


| Hand, 
that it might not drag, and, with the right, 


ept the reſt cloſe to 


ker Body; her dark Head-attire was ſtrongly ſet off againſt the white 


Furt, or Lining of the Robe; and her Locks, thro” her ſwift Mo- 


tion, were flying behind, and her Gown ruffling between her Legs: 
She was girt juſt under the Breaſt, and had white Sandals: The Gown 
was open on the Side, diſcovering the bare Leg and half the Thigh: 


Her Garment was Roſe- colour. The Matron, near the Gate - way, 


ſtood ſtooping forward, and wondering, with her right Hand on the 


Balluſtrade, and looking down. Next the firſt Step, before the Queen, 
under the Point of Sight, ſtood a ſtooping Damſel, ſetting a' ſmall 
Ivory Feotſtool; covered with purple Velvet, for the Queen to mount 


her Horſe by; ſhe held it with her right Hand, and with the other 


was tucking up her Garment behind, 3 fearful of the Horſe. 


A little from thence came, from the right Side of the Piece, a young 


Man, looking at the Damſel, and hol ing, with his right Hand, a. 
fine Horſe by the Bridle; he was ſeen from behind; his left Leg ad- 
vaneed, and the right drew quite back, juſt touching the Ground with 
his great Toe; his Breaſt projected quite over his Poiſe, as if he were 
ſtill walking; ſtriking the Horſe's Belly with his left Hand to make 
him turn about. The Horſe's Breaſt was fronting, and his right Side 
ſomewhat foreſhortened; his Head in Profile; the foremoſt Leg pran- 
cing,” and the right drawing in, as if he went backwards; his open 
Noſtrils were white; as were alſo the Breaſt and Legs; the reſt be- 
ing dark or brown: The Bridle and other Things were Gold beſet 
with Stones, having a rich Caparifon, ſet off with gold Plates: The 
Houſing was Purple, richly embroidered with Gold, powdered with 
Pearls and other Coſtlineſſts, and almoſt trailing the Ground, with fine 
Taſſels flying up at the Horſe's Motion: The Mane“ was dreſt into 
Treſſes; abd che Tail buttoncd up. A Tyger's Skin covered the 
905 3H 2 Breaſt. 
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Breaſt, The young Man had long light Hair, tied behind; his Coat, 
irt in the Middle, was light Yellow refle&ing Green ; being ſtrongly 
2 off againſt the purple Houſing; his right Shoulder, with half his 
Back, was ſeen bare; and his Carnation, beautiful and freſh ; his San- 
dals were White. The Horſe gave a Ground-ſhade over the Damſel 
with the Footeſtool, and a little . her. Quite on the right Side, 
ſomewhat further, ſtood two Trumpet turned towards the inner Court, 
girt with Beaſts Skins, and ſounding: Their Trumpets, almoſt like 
thoſe of the Romans, were winding like Serpents, with Dragon's Heads 
at the Ends of them. On the further Side of the Queen, the Meſſen- 
ger appeared running down the Steps, quite over his Poiſe; pointing, 
with his right Hand a little foreſhortened, forwards at the inner Court, 
with his Face towards the Queen: By the little flying Mantle behind 
him, might be perceived the Swiftneſs of his Motion; his Action, like 
that of a flying Mercury, being free and extenſive : He flung out his 
left Leg, and his right Foot was quite behind, and off the Ground. 
The People, on the ſecond Ground, below Stairs to the Pedeſtal of the 
firſt Balluſtrade, were ſeen between his Legs : Theſe People, as well 
Men, as Women and Children, ſtood, ſome wringing their Hands, 
others lifting them up high, ſome embracing, others clapping their 
Hands ; the former for Fear, the latter for Joy: Among the reſt was 
ſeen a diſtreſſed Woman, hanging her Head ſideways, with her Arms 
down, and Hands folded : By her ſtood a grave Man, talking to her 
almoſt Mouth to Mouth ; with his right Hand pointing; up to — 8 
and with his left, giving her a friendly Look, he pulled her by the 
Sleeve, as if he would have her take heart. Some Children were lying 
on, and crawling up the Steps. In the Fore- court ſome Troops of 
Horſe were ſeen putting themſelves into Order, and others mounting 
their Horſes. On the E Side of the Place, other People were 
coming running down the Steps. The Offskip behind them, on the 
right Side, was hilly. Over the aforeſaid Steps, at a Diſtante, aroſe a 
large Pyramid, and ſome Palm: trees, appearing darkith againſt the clear 
Sky. The Fore-court was light, and the inner Court itſelf, on the left 
Side, of white Marble. The Wall, on the further Side of the Steps, 
was, together with the People, and beyond the Lioneſſes, ſhaded by a 
Cloud; which ſtrongly ſet off the foremoſt Group, whereon the main 
Light fell. | 
| The Trumpete mon the ſame Side, with a Part of the Balluſtrade on 
which they leaned, were in Shade. Forwards, in the Corner, was ſeen 


Part of an open Gate, and its Side - wall running up high, juſt beyond 
c 
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the Trumpetiꝶ who thereby were in the Shade, receiving here and 


there, from the Opening, a little Light on their Crs > and Legs. 


The Gate was low, becauſe the Ground run off ſloping from the Steps; 

the Ground, with the Hind-part of the Horſe being ſhaded by it. The 

Horſe and young Man received ſmall but very ſtrong Lights and Shades. 

The Trumpetevand Gate were ſtrongly reflected from the left Side. 

The People on the ſecond Ground, againſt the Balluſtrade, were moſtly 

lighted from on high, by the Blue of the Sky, aud gould have no Re- 

flexion, becauſe they ſtood parallel, along the Stairs. Bchind the 

Wall, with round Openings againſt the Angle of the Wings of the 

| Portico, aroſe the Top or Leating of a large Palm-tree ; which broke 

the Length of the ſaid Wall; at the ſame time cauſing the Extremities 

of the Wings to unite agreeably with the Inner- court. The Portico, 

fronting the Light, was, with the Balluſtrades, of Piſan and Egyp- 

tian Marble, with white Ornaments. The Lionefles on the Pedeſtals 

were of Serpentine. The upper Steps were of white Marble with 

Eyes. The large and ſpacious Landing, at the Foot of the Steps, was 

of Free · ſtone; and the Ground, on the right Side, ſomewhat Ruſſet, 

mixt with Earth. | I 

The Matron had, as in the former Piece, a dark Fillemot Upper- 

garment, over a Violet one; and her Nead was elegantly wound. The 

'oung Virgins were alſo as before. She, who girt the Princeſs with 

the Sword, had an apple-bloflom-coloured Garment ; her Coat being 

tucked up behind; her Head-attire was light againſt the dark greenith 

blue Garment of her, who, ſtanding one Step higher in the Shade, was 

putting on the Queen's Helmet. Ihe young Damſel below ſhaded by 

d the Horſe, was like wiſe dreſt in Blue. The Virgin, with the Royal 

5 Robe, ſtood cloſe to the foremoſt Balluſtrade, 1 up the Stairs, 

- behind the Lioneſſes, which were ſtrongly ſet off againſt her light 

e Carment. I had almoſt forgot a Soldier ſtanding in the Gate, near the 

1 Trumpet with a Club plated with Iron on his Shoulder; he had a 

rt light grey Linnen Coat reaching below his Knees, with Stockings on 
l 


f. his Legs, and on his Head a copper Helmet, adorned with two Beaſt's 
5 Horns; about his Neck was faſtened a browniſh red Beaſt's Skin, with 
x the Paws to it, and, by his Side, a Dagger. . This Man was entirely 


in the Light of the Gate. 

After a thorough. View of this Picture, I began to conſider, wherein 
its Goodneſs lay, which was what I chiefly wanted; wherefore, taking 
my Pocket-book, I ſet down ip it the general Heads in the following 


anner, | 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, The Difpoſition of the irremular Objects againſt each other, 


ether highor low, ſtanding or lyng. cr) oy | 
; Secondly, The Diſpoſition of the Groznds behind each other. 
- Thirdly, The placing of the Lights. 1 
. Fourthly, The Motion of the moving Objecłs. 
Fifthly, The proper By-works, Climate, and Cu/toms: 


- 


Sixthly, The Conditions ar Characters of the Perſons, wich the 


DfIſſes and Syrian Equipagee. 
Seventhly, The particular Poſtures and Paſſions. - + 

Laſtly, The Harmony of the Colours. | 

- Being much rejoiced, and inflamed with new Ardour for further In- 


quiries, ſaw, _—_— to the aforeſaid two Pictures, on each Side of 


the Door, the following Baſs· rel iefs in white Marble. 
In that on the right Side Semiramis was ſtanding on the Fore- 
ground, and by her an Architect, ſhewing her, on a Board, the Plan 
of a Town-wall. On the left Side were Workmen, buſy in carving, 
he wing, cutting and ſawing” Stones: And on the ſecond: Ground, 
= faid Wall appeared faintly juſt above Ground, and next it was the 
own. 17 K | 
In the other Piece the Queen was ſeen on Horſeback, with a Qui- 
ver behind her, and aiming at a Lion, who, rearing up, approached 
her, with an Arrow through his Body. In the Offskip, the Town- 
wall appeared as finiſhed, and here and there ſome Palm- trees. The 


Figures were {mall Life, and finely wrought. f 
Between thoſe Baſs-reliefs ſtood a ſquare Pedeſtal in a Niche, and 
on it the Statue of Semiramis, with a dead Lion under her Feet. She 
was dreſt in the MHHrian Manner, as an Amazon, with a Bow in her 
Hand, and a Quiver behind her; and on her Head a crowned Helmet, 
on the top whereof lay a little Dragon, whoſe Neck curled down the 
Fore-part.of it. The Pedeſtal was Porphiry, and the Figure maſly 
Gold. 'The Niche, like the Building, was intirely Serpentine, and 
the Pillars and Pilaſters of Egyptian Marble. | 
Over the Niche was an oblong azure-blue Table or Faſcia, and 
thereon a Pile of burning Wood, of white Marble, out of the Smoke 
whereof aſcended a Pidgeon. — | aa 4 07-8 

Over each Column was a Modillion of Olive- leaves, which ſupport- 
ed the Architrave, and in the Frize were ſome Arms, not much 
ring. All theſe Ornaments were of Gold. A 
la the middle of the Atch-work aroſe a very large Cupola, and 
therein was a celeſtial Sphere, of blue Chryſtal, with the * = 
goiel'd | Ircles 
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Circles of Gold. The half of this wonderful Machine took up the 
Cupola, ſnewing itſelf in ſuch a Manber as if the Sun ſhone on it, and 
enlightening the whole _— for which Reaſon, I did not be- 
fore take notice, that the Room had no Windows. On each Side of 
the Sphere were two Tables of Fret-work, and each had a Figure. 
In one was re preſented Strength, like an Heroine, holding an Oaken- 
branch, and R „* Griffin on the Shield; and in the other was alſo 
an Heroine, ſignifying political Government, leading a bridled Lion 
with the leſt Hand, and holding a Staff in the right. By which Fi- 
ures and the Sphere are underſtood the Heavenly Influences, as Philo: 
phers. intimate. gk | | 28 
The Floor was, like that in the Under- apartment, inlaid with a 
terreſtrial Globe, juſt under the Cupola; where the Light, falling di- 
rectly upon it, made it riſe, and look fo relieved, that 1 was afraid to 
walk on it. | 
Over the, Door, in a round Compartment of Palm-leayes, I ſaw 
carved, in White Marble, an old Sea- god, whom I judged to he Father 
Ocean, leaning on a large Sea-vaſe, ſheddin * Water 
running croſs through the Piece; out of which aroſe, in the middle; 
a large winged Lion. On the other Side of the Sea- god appeared A 
Amall Hill, and therean a little Palm-ſtem. This Table was like a 
Medal of one Depth. The Senſe alluded to the firſt Riſe of the Allyri- 
2 Monaro)y, 95 by the guinged Lion, according to the Pro- 
phet 1 r end DHA ono 
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W HEN Ebratius had gained the Victory over the three Curd- 
| ( 


2% and was going with their Arms to-the Capitol, he was ingt 
„ by [his Siſter, who, eſpying thoſe of her Bri m, calle 
her Brothar a Murtherer: At which enraged, he.drew. his Sword, a 

Habbad- her, thereby Raining: the Victory with his own Blood. e 
eq judging this to be a Cruelty, voted, that he had therefore xon- 
ay 4 1 vnworthy of the Victory, and that he ought to he put 
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| Pifture; 
3 This ſorrowful Triumph happened before the Capitol, at Rome, as 


when in its ancient State. Forward was ſeen a large Plain, encom- 
paſſed with Walls, where lay two carved Lioneſſes of Porphiry, which, 
tis probable, the Artiſt introduced, in order to make the Place the 
more remarkable; and tho' it may be doubted, whether they have 
been of ſo long ſtanding, yet we may eaſily admit it. On the right 
Side was repreſented the proud Capitol, of Marble, and coſtly Archi- 
teſture after the Roman Order, aſcended by a ſpacious Flight of Steps. 
On the top was · this Inſcription in Gold Letters, ENA TUS POPU. 
LUSQUE ROMAN US, i. e. The Senate and People of Rome. 
Here, they were mounting the Steps with the Arms on Pikes. Horati- 
us followed, ſheathing his Sword. Behind him, his unhappy Siſter 
dropped down backwards. The People, from all Corners, flocked to- 
gether, muttering and curſing his Cruelty; but he, regardleis of it, 
dly went for ward. Before the Steps, about 3 or 4 Paces length, the 
Ground was paved with * grey Stones; the Reſidue being rugged or 
une ven. The foremoſt Weapon-bearer, entering the Gate, held his 
Trophy ſomewhat ſtooping within it: He was ſeen from behind, hay- 
Ing almoſt the ſame Action as the Gladiator, his left Arm extended, 
and his right Leg on the Threſhold. The ſecond; two or three Steps 
down, held his Weapon up againſt his Body;"lJooking#back at the 
third, who followed cloſe, and was ſpeaking to him. This poiſed on 
his left Leg, having his right very much bent, and the Toes of it on a 
Step hi her; his 3 Fr col ſwayed a little to the left, with his Head 
forwards ; holding the Pike, in his left Hand, againſt his right Breaſt, 
and the Bottom of it with his right Hand. The third carried the Tro- 
hy on his Shoulder almoſt upright ; his Breaſt projecting, and his 
Back ſwaying a little forwards, with his Elbow ſtanding out, ſetting 
bis right Foot on the Steps; the left being quite behind, and off the 
Ground, as walking on; and the other before him, as a little ſtooping. 
Thoſe three Men were called Velites, or light- armed, and dreſt in Lin- 
nen, girt about the Middle, with Daggers by their Sides, and plain 
Helmets on their Heads; as we ſee in the Prints of Trajaus Column, 
and other Remains of Antiquity. Three or four Steps from thence, 
juſt in the Middle of the Piece, Horatius advanced in full Armour, 
holding an Olive- branch beſide his Scabbard in his left Hand, and on 


the ſame Arm, (which, with the Elbow, was putting out, and a wo 
| nd 
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foreſhortened) a ſmall Shield, whereon was repreſented a Lion. His 
Breaſt was fronting, and the right Hand lifted up and ſheathing his 
Sword. His right Leg was put forth, ſomewhat bent, and the other 
drawn far back, in the Shade of his Body, as if he were ſtepping 
forward in haſte. With his Face fronting he looked down on the 
Scabbard; having on his Head an Helmet crowned with Laurel and 
Oak leaves; with a Feather behind, which, by the Turn of his Head 
and the Swiftneſs of his Walk, flew to and fro'. A Mantle, faſtened 
on his right Shoulder, and tucked under his Chin, hung a little over 
his left Shoulder ; one Flappet of it flew behind, and the other for- 
wards, ſlinging over his left Leg. The Straps under his Coat of Ar- 
mour and on the Arms were ſhort and broad, and rounding at Bot- 
toms. His Buskins came half-way up the Legs. A little from him 
forwards was ſeen the expiring Virgin, falling * with her Feet ex- 
tended towards him, and Arms ſpread wide, the right lifted up, and 
the left ſinking; her Breaſt turned to the Light; her right Hip ſwel- 
led, her Thigh was at full Length, and the Leg a little foreſhortened 
the left Leg hid under the right : Her Face, 18 foreſhortened, lean- 
ed towards the right Shoulder, which, with a little of the Breaſt, 
was naked; her Breaſt-garment, girt under the Breaſt, was flying up- 
wards; her Upper-garment finking, ſlung over her right Leg, and a 
Flappet of it hung over her left Arm; her light Treſſes, by her Tum- 
ble, flew upwards. Beneath her, a little more to the left Side, was 
an aged Woman ſupporting the noble Virgin, and, ſhrieking out, be- 
holding the Murtherer ; ; with her Breaft downwards, and left 
Hand on the Ground, and right Hand lifted up, was ſtaying, with 
her Body, the Back of the dropping Roman Virgin : Hes Head 
was wound with Cloths and Fillets. Jul behind her appeared the 
half of a Pedeſtal, whereon lay one of the aforeſaid Lionefles ; and, 

ſomewhat further behind the Fellow of it, running towards the 
Point of Sight. Two Soldiers followed Horatius; who, in Diſſatiſ- 
faction, ſeemed to turn back. Not far behind the Conqueror were 
lome Spectators highly diſcontented; ſome were pointing at him, 
lome menacing, others disdainfully turning their Backs upon him, 
&c. It looked as if we heard them grumble. On the Fore- 
ground, on the right Side, an aged Man, with one Shoulder bare, 
came haſtily running to ſee what was the Matter ; he had on a ſhort 
Coat, with an Herdimen's Cap on his Head, and a Flute and Scri 

at his Side; his Under-parts were, with part of the Fore-ground, 
in Shade, and his Back fronted the Light. A Dog ran before, look- 
No. 19. 3 5 N | ing 
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ing back at him, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Creatures. Beyond 
the Capitol, Part of a Wall, with its Architrave anda large compaſs. 
headed Gateway, ran towards the Point of Sight. This Wall extend-. 
ed from thence croſs through the Piece, by the Point of Sight, to 
the left Side, and was divided by ruſticated Doric Pilaſters, into 
Squares, wherein were ſmall: Niches. Out of this Gate, juſt below 
the Wall, ſome Cattle, as Oxen, Cows, Goats and Sheep were coming, 
with a Shepherd, who, at the Noiſe, was looking banks This Shep- 
herd and Cattle coming in at the Gate, made me believe, he came 
from the Market, becauſe it was behind the Capitol. Over the Wall 

appeared ſeveral fine palace-like Buildings; as allo a Column, where- 

on was placed a She-wolf, with the two Children Romu/us and Remus, 

Above the Angle of this Wall, on the right Side, in the Oftskip, 

was ſeen, as well as I could gueſs, the Rock Tarpeia, riling up very 

high; but neither the Pantheon, Monte Cavallo, Vatican or Coloſſeum, 

as not being as yet known: No Ruins nor broken Buildings appeared 

here, but all beautiful and whole, except ſome little Houses: ſince 

the Town had not been an hundred Vears ſtanding, nor before ruined. 

On the left Side, forward in the Corner, on a riſing Ground, ſtood a 

Woman by the Trough of a Fountain, aſtoniſhed and crying out, who 

ſeemed as if ſhe were going away; lifting up one Hand on high, and 
holding out the other to a young Girl, who came running in Confuſi- 
on. A Child, held by another Girl fitting on the Side of the Trough, 
was looking down on the Ground on an overturned Pot of Milk. This 
Fountain ſtood againſt a large Pyramid, which run towards the 
Point of Sight. Several ordinary-dreſt People, Men, Women and 
Children, came running in Groups, 3 or 4 together, from behind the 
Pyramid; others were returning from thence. The young Girl, who 
eame running in Confuſion, had” a ſhort Coat, and was-barefooted, and 
her Hair very meanly tied behind. Theſe People and Objects with the 
Pyramid, filled up almoſt a fourth Part of the Piece. A Row of low 
Houſes, like an Hamlet, ran by the Pyramid towards the Point 
- Sight; and above them aroſe ſome Pines, Cypreſſes and other 

rees. | 

- This Piece was-lighted from the right Side, yet a little fronting. 
The Capitol! gave a large Ground-ſhade over the Steps beyond the two 
Arms-bearers, and continued beyond Horatius, over two or three Men, 
who ſtood behind him, againſt whom he was ftrongly ſet off. The 
Side-walls, with the Gate, reached half the Height of the Building; the 
ſame receiving ſtrong Reflexions from the Ground, and having Ground- 
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hades which were hot too ſharp, The Pyramid, with the Women 
and Children, was kept ſomewhat darkiſh, by reaſon of a Cloud; ex- 
cept-the top of the Pyramid, which received a clear Light. The Sky 
was full-of Clouds, eſpecially in the middle, and on the left Side of 
the Point of Sight, behind the Houſes. a 

The Romans, in thoſe Days, except People of the firſt Rank, wore 
little or no * in the Colours of their Cloaths; they were moſt- 
ly white, or elſe light grey Woollen. For this Reaſon, as I conjec- 
ture, the Deſigner of theſe Pictures had made the principal Perſons to 
excel; for I perceived, that the People were moſtly in Grey or White; 
ſome, a lirele Ruſſet, others inclining to Green. Few among them, 
except aged People, had long Gowns or Garments. Horatius's Coat 
of Armour ſhewed Golden ; the Straps under it, and on the Arms, 
were elegantly embroidered on a fillemot Ground; his Mantle was 
yellowiſh White, with Violet Reflexion. The Scabbard of his Sword 
was dark Blue, finely wrought; the Hilt repreſented an Eagle's 
Head: His Buskins, tied with white Strings, but quite fouled, 
as I judged, by Sand and Duſt, were Purple. His Siſter's Upper-gar- 
ment was light Blue; her Breaſt-garment light Yellow, with violet 
Reflexion, almoſt like that of her Brother. The aged Woman be- 
neath her was ſwarthy-skinn'd; her Garment greeniſh Blue, and 


plain. The Lioneſſes were dark Porphiry, and the Pyramid, of a rocky 
Stone. 


Having ſufficiently viewed this Picture, and exactly learnt all the 
Circumſtances of it, I took infinite Delight in ſeeing how naturally the 
Occurrence was expreſſed, and that nothing was ſuperfluouſſy introdu- 
ced, tho* the Story does not make mention of all the Perſons who 
were brought into this Repreſentation. I —__ it is truly of great 
Moment, that the principal Parts of a Story be well expreſſed; and 
herein, a good Maſter has Work enough to give each Perſon his due 
Paſſion, to the end the Matter may ſpeak tor itſelt: But it becomes 
ſtill more excellent by the Addition of all other neceffary Circum- 
ſtances (tho? not to be found in the Hiſtorian) after ſuch a Manner 
that both appear natural. 

On the right Side of this Piece, I ſaw a carved Baſs- relief in white 
Marble, exhibiting an Emblem over the foregoing. This Baſs- relief 
appeared in a Niche running towards the Point of Sight. On ſome 
high Steps, ROMA was on her right Knee, and lifted up by Valour. 
Her Breaſt was fronting, and her Head turned a little backwards to- 
wards the left Shoulder ; her right Arm hung down, juſt 1 
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the Steps with the Tips of the Fingers; her left Elbow ſtood out to- 
wards the left Side, in the Hand whereof ſhe held an hanging Flap- 
pet of her Garment. The left Foot, far from the Steps, reſted on 
the Toes, ſeeming, by the Riſe of the Hip, and the Knee keeping 3 
down againſt the Steps, to puſh her up. Lalour was repreſented turning 
its Upper-parts ſidewiſe towards ROMA, ſupportingſher Elbow with its 
right Hand, the Arm whereof being faint in the Ground. Its Head 


was in Profile, and the left Arm, guarded with a Shield, a little drawn 0 
back. It ſtood ſomewhat like the known Statue of Apollo, ſupported 0 
on its right Leg, the left faintly uniting with the Ground. A little 2 
further, ALBANIA was on her Knees, quite bowing her Body; ſhe F 
was decked as an Heroine, with an Helmet, in the Form of a Town- 
wall, on her Head, and laid with the left Hand a Staff down on the 
Ground, holding the other at her Breaft ; her left Knee was upwards, 
with the Foot drawn in; and ſhe looked down with a dejected Counte- 
nance. Behind her ſtood Fate, yoking her Shoulders, and ſhe at the v 
ſame Time pointed backwards with the right Hand at ſome Trophies, Sc 
which hung on Pikes, and united faintly with the Ground. This br: 
Goddeſs of Fate was dreſt like an old Matron; in her Girdle ſtuck a - th: 
Pair of Sciſſors; her Under-parts were ſeen ſidewiſe, and the Upper jeq 
from behind, with her Eyes fixed on ROMA. Under the aforeſaid Sid 
Trophies, the horned Tiber god lay with his left Arm reſting on a her 
large Vaſe, and holding in his right Hand an Oar behind his right was 
Side: He lay on his left dide, with the Breaſt turned againſt the Light; ſom 
the left Leg was ſtretched out, yet faintly riſing; the right Hip up- the. 
wards, and the Thigh, ſeen only to the Knee, reſted on the other Leg; ſlain 
the Reſidue united with the Ground. Behind his Back, the dhe: wolf whe 
and Part of the two Children were ſeen. Above him appeared ſome Lau 
Columns, as of a Portico, running towards the Point of Sight; which, Putt: 
as on the other Side, were half loit in the Ground. FHittory, flying Othe! 
between ROMA and Yalour, held, in her right Hand, a Crown ot them 
Laurel over the Head of the former, and with the left putting into Pom 


her Hand a Scepter topped with a little Globe; her Garment wa 
flying behind her, and her Legs, quite extended without any fore 
ſhortening, faintly united with the Ground. In the Shield of. Var 
was repreſented the Combat of Horatius with the Curatii, and on het 
Helmet, crowned with Oak-leaves, was a Lion's Head, and the ſame 
on her Buskins. This Work was incloſed between two young Palm 
trees, not much leaved. Th 
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The Triumph, on account of the mournful Accident, fo much af- 
fected me, that I remained in Suſpence; not knowing, for fear of a 
miſerable Iſſue, whether I might turn to the following Piece: Never- 
theleſs, conſidering the Bravery of Horatius's Exploit, whereon de- 
pended the Power of Rome, I took heart, in hopes of his Preſerva- 
tion, which I found agreeable to the Writer's Relation. 5 

Horatius then was ſecured for the Murther of his Siſter, and, ac- 
cording to Law, ſentenced to be put to Death: Vet, in Conſideration 
of his heroic Action, pardoned, on Condition that his Father paid, as 
a Fine, a certain Sum of Money into the publick Treaſury. The 
Picture, as I remember, was thus: | | 


'$ econd Picture. 


At the Capitol, Justice, or the Roman Law, fat in a raiſed Chair, 
with the Scales in her left, and a Pole-ax in her right Hand. In one 
Scale lay a Sword, and in the other, a Crown of Laurel with a Palm- 
branch; this latter. far over-ballancing the other Scale, as a Token 
that the Law is mitigated by Mercy. The Criminal ſtood very de- 
jected before her, with his Hands iron'd behind him. On her left 
Side, the Father, on his Knees, was offering a Veſſel of Money at 
her Feet: On her right ſtood Mercy, with-holding the Hand wherein 
was the Pole- ax, and with the other pointing at a Picture, held by 
ſome Children, repreſenting the decayed Roman Dominion 1 eſtor ed by 
the Valour of Horatius. Further were ſeen the Arms of the three 
ſlain Brethren, planted there by himlelf round the Statue of ROMA, 
whereon Zu/tice. had fixed her Eyes. Another Child, crowned: with 
Laurel, was looſing the Fetters of the Accufed with one Hand, and. 
putting on his Helmet, or ſetting up the. Cap of Liberty, with the 
other. On each Side of the Throne was a Bals-relief, and over 
them two Niches : In that on the right Side was repreſented Numa 
Pompilius, and in that on the left Lycurgus,. two of the moſt anci - 
ent Legiſlators. The Baſs- relief under Numa exhibited the Example 
of Chai ondas, who, to enforce his Law, ſtabbed himſelf, in. full Se- 
nate, for having acted contrary. to it: And under Lycurgus, that of 
Seleucus, when, for his Son's Sake, who, by Law, had forfeited. his 
Eyes, he. cauſed one of his own to be put out. So ſtrict were the an- 
cient Romans in Support of their Laws. Over the Throne hung two 
Tables, containing the Roman Laws, written in Greek. Letters of Gold. 


This 
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\ This unexpected Event much rejaiced Me; whercfore, full of De. | 


fire, I went to a third Picture, in order to obſerve on what Baſis ſo 
great a Work was built, and found it as follows. 

Tullus Hoſtilius, choſen by the Roman People for their third King; 
on account of his great Ability and Merit, invaded the Alban Terri. 
tory, tho' a ſtout People, and bearing much Sway in Italy. Theſe, 
weakened by many Battles, at laſt agreed with the Romans to end 
the Diſpute by a Combat between three Brothers on each Side; thoſe 
of the Romans were named Horatii, and of the Albans, Curatii. 


The Fight was glorious, yet doubtful, but at laſt fortunate for- 


the Romans; for, one of the Horatiz, after having loft his two Bro- 
thers, miſtruſting his Strength againſt three ſuch brave Enemies, add- 
ed Policy to his Courage, and, by an artful Sleight, ſlew the three 


' Curatii one after another; and thus got the Victory. 


Third Picture. 


| Here appeared. the Place of Combat, fenced in. | On the right Side | 


was feen the General of the Roman Forces, and on the other, at a 
Diſtance, he of the 4/bans, both fitting ſomewhat high, with their 
Badges of Diſtinction. In the middle of the Piece, Horatius was re- 
— turning Tail to the laſt of the Curatii; but returning, he 
run his Purſuer thro* the Breaſt; whereupon, he fell backwards. The 
ſecond, a little from thence, was on his Knees, with his Face to the 
Ground, and all bloody, bearing up a little on his Elbow : He lay, 
about the middle of the Fence, againſt a Poſt, whereon ſtood the Fi- 
gure of Fate, or Fortune in Copper. Juſt beyond this Poſt, lay the 
third ſtretched out on his Back: And at the End of the Paling were 
ſeen the two dead Horatii. Over the valiant Heroe, Victory ſhewed 
herſelf, with the left Hand crowning him with Laurel, and, with the 
right, holding out a Cap and Staff to the Chief of the Romans; who 
thereupon joytully came down from his Seat, with the Acclamations 
and Clappings of the People. Oppolite, ſtood the Chief of the con- 


trary Party aſtoniſhed, and turning his Back, in order to go away. 


The People withdrew in Tumult at the Sound of the Roman Trum- 


ets; leaving their Field-badges in the Place. On the right Side, be- 
bind the Romans, appeared Part of the Town-wall, and on the o- 
ther, behind the Abbans up to the Wall, the Field full of Tents on 


a low Ground. Over the Roman Arbiter, or Umpire, was ſeen Ro- 


mulus and Remus cut in a large Stone. The Field-badge of * 
: | ans 


2 | 
roſper; 
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zam was a Dragon or Harpy. In the Offskip appeared the Tiber, and 
the Alps always covered with Snow. 


Thus was the Plan of this artful. Piece, which I thought no leſs won- 
derful than the others, in Force and Diſpoſition as well as Naturalneſs. 


Every Thing was exactly obſerved; the Paſſions and Motions ſo well 


expreſſed, the Place lo plainly apparent, the Quality of the By-works 
ſo proper, and the Lights, Shades, Colours, c. ſo advantageouſly di- 
tributed, that I could ſcarce believe it a Picture. I could not but ad- 
mire the three remarkable Divifions of this Story: As firſt, the Begin- 


ning, happening without the Town ; ſecondly, The Sequel, ſeen within the 
Town; and laitly, The End of the Story, or, what was tranſacted in 


the Capitol; without any Thing of Moment intervening, from whence 
2 Painter could make a Picture: I ſpeak, with reſpect to the different 


Matter, which opportunely offers to the Thoughts and Execution of a. 


judicious Maſter. 
As the Senſe of the Story is very particular, ſo the three Pictures 


were as excellent from firſt to laſt, In the firſt, we perceive the Jucky. 
Chance of Arms; or, the Valour of the Heroe, whereby he gained 
the Repute of a Deliverer of his Country : In the Second, we conſider 


him as a Murtberer; or, the Accident as a Hoody Triumph, and him 


elated with his Succeſs: And, in the Third, we ſee him as a Male factor, 


condemned to be put to Death; or, as one Who had tranſgreſſed the 
Laws. Truly, thoſe three Events may ſerve for inſtructive Examples 


to all Men. Do we not ſee in them the common Courſe of the World, 
and that too great Sueceſs and Proſperity make many Men proud and 


Inſolent? And what do not their blind Paſſions lead them to! Certain: 


ly, Unthankfulneſs to Heaven is the Prelude to many Diſaſters and 
Errors, leading them into the greateſt Dangers: However, all Things 


are governed by Providence. 


he Middle of the Cieling had a large Oval Piece, wherein Proui- 


dence was, in the greateſt Depth, repreſented fitting on a Globe, dreſt 


in Gold Stuff, with her Head crowned, and about it twelve gueering | 
Op; on 


Stars; having in her right Hand a Sceptre, with an Eye on 
her Breaſt, a Sun; and on her Knee holding a Looking-glals with her 


left Hand; her Look was full of Majeſty and Authority: She pointed 


downwards at Roma, who fat a little to the left Side,. on a Cloud, at- 


tended: by Religion, Yalour, and Concord. Long Life, Health, and 
Proſperity,. came gently waving down towards her. Long Life, was a. 
beautif Virgin in her Prime, with a Flame of Fire on her Head, 
and a Serpent, with the Tail in its Mouth, in her Hand. Health, was 
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rity appeared as a naked Youth, crowned with Laurel, with a Cor. 12 
n Copie, full of Fruit, under his Arm. Religion, or Piety, was dreſt n 
like a Veſtal, holding, in her right Hand, a Cup emitting a Flame, 
and looking up at Providence. Valour was re nd like an Hercy- 
les, with his Club and Lion's Skin. Concord looked ſomewhat more 
compoſed than Piety; having in her Arms, a Bundle of Rods, which 
a Cupid tied with a red Ribbon. ROMA, dreſt in White, or light 
Blue, -under a purple Robe embroidered with Gold, held in her right 
Hand, a Pike, and in the left, a Laurel-branch; on her Head the 
had an Helmet, and Buskins on her Legs. 


Ffſeulapius, holding a Staff, about. which twined a _ Profpe- 


Now, we ought to weigh the Meanings of theſe Things. Provi. E. 
dence is to be conſidered as the chief Ruler of worldly Affairs; de- {p 
baſing and raiſing Empires as ſhe 23 The three Gifts of Jong thi 
Life, Health and Proſperity are Bleſſings flowing from her. The cor- ter. 


poreal Virtues are the Effects of Might, whence they proceed: The 
firſt is Religion; the ſecond, Yalour; and the third, Concord; theſe 
eſtabliſhed ROMA in her Power, and increaſed it. In relation to Art, 
let us obſerve, with what Ingenuity and\Uncommonne/s the Maſter has 
executed thoſe Pictures: I ſay, Uncommonneſs ; ſince I never ſaw them 
handled by any other after ſuch a Manner, Firſt, Providence is in the 
greateſt Depth; and, according to Gueſs, thrice as big as the Life, 
The three Gifts, which the ſends down, being ſomewhat lower, are 
not half ſo big; and the undermoſt, to wit, ROMA, and the Charac- 
— accompanying her, are ſtill /ma/ler, yet ſomewhat larger than the 
Life. | 

Providence has no Bounds, always maintaining her uncontrolled 
Power, without Diminution ; and tho* the three Gifts, which flow 
from her, are but mall Parts, yet, with reſpect to the undermoſt 
Figures, they are much bigger ; and keep among them their own Forms, 
as reigning over them. The three others, on the undermoſt Clouds, being 
but corporeal Virtues, are therefore much ſmaller than the preceding, 
and appear with leſs Majeſty: Nevertheleſs ROMA excels, and ſhew: 
herſelf bigger; intimating thereby her Growth and Improvement 
Her fitting on Clouds implies, in my Opinion, her riſing above all o- 
ther Powers of the World. an at | 

This would be a monſtrous Deſign, if Art, with reſpect to Per 
pecłive, were not duely obſerved : But, by this means, the Piece look 
ed ſo perfect, that I judged it could not otherwiſe be good; for the 


unde 
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according to its iſtance, ſomewhat fainter ; : uppermoſt, very 
faint, and almoſt imperceptible. 

This Emblem bears a myſterious Interpretation, and may, in gene- 
ral, be applied to 4/0 the Governments in the World, provided the Fi- 

e of ROMA be alter'd, and another ſubſtituted, as Things require. 
nſtead of Aſculapius we may repreſent Health, by the Figure of a 
Woman, and in the Place of Hercules, the ſame; taking for Yaſour an 
Heroine, holding an Oaken Branch in her right Hand, with a Lyon, 
on her Shield, | 
In treating formerly of this Sort of Tables, we have called them 
Emblematical, carrying a myſtic Senſe, whether they be mundane or 
A However, as a Diſtinction between both, and to ſhew that 
this is mundane and hiſtorical, we muſt obſerve, that it is not in- 
termixed with any emblematic Figures, which have a ſpiritual Senſe; 
except thoſe of 2 and Hercules, which therefore in this; 
Work I reje& as unfit, and only proper for poetic and fabulous Sub-- 
jets: As if, inſtead of ROMA, were introduced Troja or Agina,. 
which are Dominions no where now ſubſiſting but in the poetic Wri-. 
tings; we find that this Emblem, like its Subject, is not only 
mundane and heatheniſh, as the Story of Horatius proves, but that 
therein is alſo expreſt the Force or myſterious Senſe by thoſe heathen- 
iſh Figures. | | 

Now, if it be asked, why this Cicling-piece does not allude to the 
Perſon of Horatius, as that in the tenth Chapter to Hercules: My 
Opinion is, that the Concluſion of the Story, ſo far as it reſpects him, 
is contained in the ſecond Picture: For here we cannot expect any De- 
ification, nor do the Gods interfere in the Matter : They nal, only 
thoſe who are reckoned in their Number, ſuch as Afneas, Hercules, 
Memnon, and others of godly Race. 


* 


CHAP. XIII. The Fable of Caliſto, adapted to the Corinthian 
| Order, in the Upper-/iory. 


AM delighted to relate here, in four Pieces, the wonderfully em- 
belliſhed Story of Caliſto, and her Deification ; as not unworthy, 
in my Judgment, to adorn ſo fine an Apartment as this laſt, which 
was of the Corinthian. Order, and very magnificent, as well with re- 
No, 19, | 3K | _ "pe. 
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ſpe& to the extraordinary Thoughts as their artful Turn; the Conclu- 
en whereof renders this Work moſt perfect. 


"+ 


. 


The firſt Piece was as follows. 
Caliſto, tired with hunting, went to repoſe in the Shade of the 


Trees; Jupiter, enamour'd with her, came to delude her in the Shape 
of Diana, and gratified his Paſſion, notwithſtanding all her Efforts to 


the contrary. 


There, on the right Side of the Piece, on an Eminence, the inno- 
cent Creature was * the Trees, not at reſt, but full of Con- 
cern, Shame, and Dread, melted into Tears, with her Hand on the 
Edge of a Fountain; her Treſſes, half looſed, hung careleſly over her | 
naked Shoulders; her chaſt Bolom was above half bare, and her Legs * 
uncover'd to Unſeemlineſs, ſufficiently ſhewed her ſorrowful Fate. JU. te 
piter, the Author of it, was ſeen a [idle oft, next the Middle of the 1 
Piece, above the Horizon, not as a diſguiſed or pretended Diana, but 7. 
the Chief of the Gods, ſhining with Majeſty, with his Diadem on his R. 
Head, and in his purple Robe; not as a Thunderer, with Lightnings bk 
and Tempeſts, but only attended by his Eagle. The cruel and dege- 2 
nerate Lover ſeemed to deride her Sorrow, having his left Hand up at . 
his Breaſt, as if he meant, that he had got his Will; wherefore, pe- I” 
netrating the Clouds, he advanced thro? the Air, forſaking the miſe- Fry 
rable Woman. The unmerciful Incendiary, Cupid, was extingu thing h + 
his Torch in the Fountain, looking at Jupiter, who, with his point- 10 
ing Scepter, commanded him to do ſo. Dian was ſeen in the Off- = 
skip, in a Valley, with her Retinue of Nymphs. The Landskip was ſh 4 
delightful and woody: Here and there appear'd ſome River gods. Be- may 


hind Caliſto, among the Trees, ſtood a Term of Pr iapus in Shade. I 
attentively viewed the aforeſaid three Figures, and reflected to myſelt, 
how well they acted their Parts; clearly opening the Matter, even to 
the very Term, which, tho' it might be placed there accidentally, 
yet contributed towards the Expreſſion. 


Second Picture. 


The unhappy Caliſto, bemoaning her Misfortune, and full of Shame 
and Fear, and diſcarded by her Miltreſs, was ſeeking Shelter in Soli- 
tudes: Yet the jealous Juno eſpyed and found her there. 

On the left Side of the Piece, appeared the ſuperior Goddeſs of 
Heaven, glittering, coifed with Peacock's Feathers, inſtead of a Dia- 


dem, or royal Head-ornament, and ſeeming to turn about, as the was 
1 ſtepping 
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ſtepping on a Cloud, in order to go upwards: She was dreſs'd in her 
blue Garment, and held her Scepter in her right Hand, on the right 
Hip, charging Helliſß Rage, or Revenge, which attended and was at 
her Beck, to puniſh the innocent Caliſt; and lifting up her left Arm, 
and the Fingers ſtreight up, . ſhe, with a ſevere and envious Look, re- 
proached the oppreſſed Creature, with lying with her Conſort. Re- 
venge Was beating, with Serpents. and Adders, beſides her {ſmoking 
Pitch-Torch, the miſerable Callao; who now had no more of her for- 
mer Shape, except her Cloths, which fell a Prey to the helliſh Fury: 
There lay the Quiver, here the Bow, yonder the Girdle: As I con- 
ceived, it was a She-Bear who ſhook off thoſe Cloaths, and was taking 
to Flight. Being naw metamorphiſed into ſo frightful a Monſter, by 
the immoveable J-alouſy of Juno; ſhe, in her Flight, looked up to 
Heaven, ſeeming, by her Bellow, to move Jupiter to Pity. This 
Landskip was allo a dark Wood, filled here and there with ſleeping 
River-gods: Among the Trees appear'd ſome wild Beaſts running 
about, and a Lyon in a Bottom, on the right Side near a Rock, drink- 
ing at a River: Up and down aroſe ſome Palm and other Trees. After 
this Piece, another preſented, the Subject whereof was this. . 

Arcas, Son of the deluded and now metamorphiſed Califo, was 
fifteen Years of Age, when, according to his Cuſtom, going a hunting, 
he met with a frightful She-bear, which came towards him, not to 
hurt him, as he thought, but, if poſſible, to make herſelf known to 
him; yet he, ignorant that ſhe was his Mother, ſtoutly prepar'd to 
ſhoot her. Jupiter, from Heaven, ſeeing this, in Pity, hindred 


the Matricide. | 
Third Picture. 


Here, on the right Side of the Piece, Arcas appeard gent- 
ly ſtepping forth from behind ſome Trees, and putting an Arrow 
into his Bow, in order to ſhoot his Mother, unknown to him in that 
Shape. But Mercury, flying down ſuddenly, withheld his Arm; at 
| whom he therefore looked back. The ce/e/tia/ Meſſenger ſtaring be- 
hind at the She-bear, which was on the ſecond Ground, intimati 
with his Staff in his left Hand, that ſhe ſhould take to Flight, which 
ſhe ſeemed to do; the ſtood upright, with her Under-parts towar 
him, and the upper turn'd to the Left, ſwaying towards the Road. 
The Way ſhe took was apparent, beginning From her Feet like 
| Duſt, or thin Vapours, altering, by Degrees, into Clouds, which ran 
winding About Her, and at laſt mixed with the Air, wherein Jupiter 
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{ 
appear'd, yet very faint, and almoſt imperceptible. In the Clouds by 3 
him, on his right Side, but ſomewhat lower and more forward, ſat 8 
the three fatal Siſters; of whom Clotho was ſpinning the Thread, La. x 
chefs winding it on the Reel, and Atropos ready to cut it; which Jupi- B 
ter obſerving, laid his left Hand on the Sciffors, holding up his Scep- 


ter in the other, with his Mouth a little open; ſhe, ſurpriz'd at this, fe 
turned towards him. Arcas ſtood aſtride, with his Breaſt rojecting. D 
Behind him, on and near a Stone, lay fome Game, as an Hind Fox, 
Hare, c. together with a Garment, which I judged to be his. Low % 
againſt the faid Stone lay a Riyer-god, with his Vaſe. This Landskip n 
was woody, like the others. The She-bear, about the middle of the 25 
Piece, appeared in the Shade, againſt the light Offskip. On the left » 
Side, on the ſecond Ground, or at the Extremity of the firſt, was a ö 
ruined Tomb, with ſome Cypreſſes; and behind, on a further Ground, =” 
aroſe a large Rock. = 
After this, I was curious to view diligently the Cieling-piece, as * 
the Concluſion of this artful Work, and 7 fourd it thus. | had 


Fupiter, affected with the ſorrowful Fate of Caliſto, does, notwith- Blue 
ſtanding Juno's Hatred, glorify her with the radiant Brightneſs of the 
North-Star, which, among the Conſtellations, is named the Great 
Bear, and is followed by the Little Bear, into which her Son Arcas 
was transform'd. 


Fourth Picture. 


Underneath, in the Piece, the Touth was ſeen flying upwards, pur- 
ſuing his Mother with Bow and Arrow, and ſupported bh ſome Cu- 
pid: He appeared backwards, without any foreſhortening, with his 
right Arm, with the Arrow, extended, and the other, with the 
Bow behind; having a Quiver by his Side. Jupiter, ſomewhat a- 
bove him on the right Side, fitting on a Cloud, and large-fized, was, 
with an erect Sceptre, ſhewing him the Zodiac, wherein a particular 
bright Star appeared very glittering. The Bear was ſeen riſing a lit- 
«tle beyond the ſaid Star, looking back upwards, and being encom- 
15 85 with a great ſhining Light, in the Shape of a Star, which en 

lightened the whole Piece; her Hind-paws reſted on the Clouds, which, 

" belide her, from Jupiter, off to the left Side, roſe under her. Quite 
on the left Side, fat Juno on the Rainbow, looking, envioully at A, 
"cas; the leaned her Head on her left Hand, with the Elbow on the 
Rainbow; and lay half turned to the right, her Under-parts inclin- 
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Ing towards Arcus, and the Upper from him; her right Arm and 
.Scepter croſſed her Body. At her Feet, on the Clouds, lay ſome 
Water - gods and Goddeſſes, as Sub- directors of the Clouds and Dew. 
Behind her ſtood her Peacock, with its Tail fo ſpread as ſeemingly to 
ſerve for a Diadem. Tris appeared looking upwards behind her, with 
an Hand over her Eyes, to ſhade them from the Beams of the Star. 
Diana and Apollo fat behind her. Juno and thoſe fitting beneath her 
were ſhaded by the driving Clouds above. Diana, Apollo and o- 
thers looked ſmiling. Jupiter appeared directly in the Light, of e- 
qual Height with the Bear. Juno was a little lower, and the River- 

ods and Arcus beneath her; he was a Youth of ſmall Size, receiving 
Fs Light from the Star above. "7 

Thus the Work concluded with the Deification of the unhappy Ca- 
lilo, a ſecond Time metamorphiſed. It would be troubleſome to re- 
late all the Particulars of it, and needleſs to the Knowing: Where 
fore, I ſhall only ſubjoin the general Diſpoſition of the Lights and 
ſhaded Parts. Jupiter and Arcas were ftrongly lighted againſt the 
Blue of the Sky on the right Side. Juno, contrarily, on the left Side, 
where was the Star, was dark. The foremoſt Water-god, under Ju- 
uo, received a little Light from above, holding his Hand over his 


Eyes. 
Ani madver fon. 


 _ This Fable clearly ſhews, how beautiful Bodies are polluted by 

Uncleanneſs; for in a ſhort Time after Caliſſo was delivered of her 
Son Arcas, Juno transformed her, as a Puniſhment of her Unchaſtity, 
into a She-bear, a Beaſt ſo deformed as to be reckoned among Mon- 
ſters. The aforeſaid Evil has ſuch direful Effects, that the Fruit or 
Children of unlawful Love mortally hate their guilty Parents; for 
Beauty ſtained with Unchaftity, is of no Account in the Eyes of the 
Virtuous, and what before created Wonder, is now a Mark of Infamy. 
Ovid, in an elegant and artful Manner, affigns Ca/i/?o a notable Place 
in the Northern Hemiſphere, and ſhews Juno's intreating Thetis, that 
thoſe Stars (according to the Belief of the Heathens) might never re- 
freſh themſelves in the Sda, in order to portray wonderfully her eter- 
nal Shame, as ſurpaſſing che other capital Stars, and having ſuch a 
Station near the Northern Pole, that, as this Pole or Point of the 
Axis -is-4boye/ our Horizon, this: Stur, whatever Courſe: it takes, 
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can never be out of our Sight, and therefore her Crime be as little 
out of our Memories. Fb ad ilk 5. 
hut a more Chriſtian- like Inference may be, that the polluted 
Soul, abhorring her Crime, by true Repentance gained a, moſt glori. 
ous and ſhining Aſpect, beſides a fixed Station, in the, Heavens; 
letting an Example to others like Mary Magdalen whole Crimes, thro' 
. Repentance, were not only expiated, but, by an incorruptable Glory, 
intirely blotted out. f Why 


The Truth of this Story, taking off the poetic Mask, is, that A/. 
cas, Son of Jupiter and the Nymph Caliſto, taught the Arcadiams 
- (who pretended to be the moſt ancient People of the Earth, nay, older 
"than the Moon, as Plutarch intimates in his 76th and g and Roman 
. Nee boaſting to be ſprung from the Earth, and therefore made great 


* 
f 


Account of the Qak, and Beech-trees, and their Fruit, after King Pelaſ- 


gus had taught them to make it their Food, which before was only Herbs 

and Roots ) to till the Ground and ſow Corn; which Knowledge he 
learned of Triptolemus, Son of Ceres; and afterwards, to make Bread 
of it; alſo, how to weave woollen Cloths for covering their Bodies; 
likewiſe inuring them to many Civilities: In Acknowledgment of 
which Benefaction, and in Honour to him, they named their Country 
Arcadia, which before was called Pelaſgia, as Pauſanias, in his Atca- 
dia, teſtifies, | 


CH AP. XIV. Deſcription of the inward | View of the Temple of 


Apollo. 


1E have before, in treating of Painter-like Beauty, deſcribed the 
| Outſide of this Temple; we ſhall now, according to Promiſe, 
| ſhew the Inſide of it, keeping our former Method of writing 
as if we had really viewed it. | | 
Stepping into the Portico, I ſaw, over the Door of the Entrance, 41 
' carved Lyre; whence I inferred, that this Edifice was ſacred to Ap. 
Jo: Going into it, I was tranſported with the Sight of all the fine 
Things, 12 artfully worked and of ſuch rich Materials. 
In the middle ſtood the Figure of the God on an high Pedeſtal. 
At the four Angles of this Pedeſtal ſat the four Seaſons, — holding an 
Horn filled with the particular Fruits and Flowers of the Saſons: Al 
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theſe were of beautiful, plain, white Marble. The Figure of Apollo 
was naked, crowned with Laurel, and holding a Scepter in its 
Hand. | | 

The Floor was inlaid with Variety of coſtly Stones, in the Form 
of a terreſtrial Globe, in the Center whereof ſtood the aforeſaid Figure. 

The Arch-work was Azure Blue, but I could not certainly perceive it 
to be Moſaick; it was adorned with the Seven Planets, and other Con- 
ſtellations, all in Gold. Near the Windows, between the two Pila- 
ſters, were Niches filled with Figures, each repreſenting one of the 
Months of the Year; they had the Form of young Men, and were 
cut in white fleſh-colour'd Marble, zi 

The whole Building conſiſted alſo of Marble, but not ſo fine as that 
of the Figures; for here and there,, under the Niches, in the 
Mouldings, and about the Windows, it was veiny. In a Baſement, 
running round the Temple, was carv'd a continued Baſs-relief; the 
Figures of it were about four Feet high, and of fine white Stone. The 
other Inſide - diviſion was the ſame as ve have already deſcribed it 
to be without; the undermoſt Part being compoted of the Tonic Order, 
the middlemoſt, of the Roman, and the upper, of the Corinthian. 

Over the firſt Cornices appeared Terms, inſtead of Pilaſters ; theſe 
repreſented the Hours, and with their Heads ſupported the Cupola 
they were in the Shape of yourg Virgins, to the Number of twenty 
four: It would be tedious to deſcribe them, and their Badges of Di- 
ſtinction ſingly ; and the rather, ſince Cæſar Ripa has fo handſomely 
done it, | 

Next, I took notice of the orderly Diſpoſition and Proportion, 
which was judiciouſly obſerved throughout the Building; for 4pollo's 
Figure was, as I gueſſed, eight Feet high; and thoſe about him ſeven 
Fect and an half; the young Men, repreſenting the Months, were ſeven. 
Feet; and the Terms for the Hours, fix or ſix and a half. This Pro- 
portion not only ſeemed ſo large, but the imagined Height really ap- 
pear'd to me to be ſuch, ende! Abatement for Diſtance, as ſeen from 
underneath, Reflecting on this Neatneſs, I thought it ſtrange for Peo- 
ple of Senſe, nay, great Maſters, to agree, that a large Window ſhould 
come over a ſmall one, or a Giant be ſet above a young Child, and how 
ſuch Things ſhould look becoming. The undermoſt Baſs- reliefs confiſt 
of ſmaller Figures than thoſe in the upper Work, not without Reaſon; 
for the Walling wherein they ſtand, as well as that Figure-work, bear 
throughout the Building; nevertheleſs, he, who duly conſiders the Mat- 


ter, 
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ter, and ſuch a Sight; will ſoon alter his Opinion: For ſigce. Apolla, or 
the Sun, is-the largeſt of all created Things, and the Chief of the 
Univerſe, obſerved by the Heathens, by his Quality among irrational 
Creatures, as the Father of the Four Sealons, he is the. biggeſt: and prin- 
Cipal Figure. The Four Seaſons, brought forth hy him, are ſomewhat 
teſs, and the Months inferior to them in Bigneſs, to which the Hours 
muſt give way again, becauſe twenty four of them make but one na- 
tural Day. We ought alſo to obſerve, that the Four Seaſons are of a 
more compoſed Countenance: The Months repreſent young Men, 
ſtill growing, and the Hours ſhew. nimble Virgins. 
Ils not this Diviſion very elegant, with reſpe& to Architecture, ſince 
every Thing keeps its Relation and Property? A good Architect im- 
ploys his Thoughts — thoſe particular Objects, in the Compar- 
tition of Halls and Apartments; according to which, a good Maſter 
ought to accommodate himſelf in the Painting of Buildings. 


Ihe End of the Eighth Book. 


ART of PAINTING. 
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Of the Painting of CIELIN GS, of P1, A FONDS. 
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CHAP. I. Of Cieling-painting in general. 


GL r be 2 — 1 
Aas that of ornamenting Cielings, tho? many think it eaſy, 


even more eaſy than an upright Piece on a Wall or over 

a Chimney : This is owing to Ignorance, and an Indiffe- 
» rence in People what their Ciclings are dawb'd with, to 

| as they be but quickly finiſhed, dazzle the Eye and coſt 
little. Formerly they were contented with Foliage ſlightly painted, 
for ſaving Expence, and that in Places of Conſequence only; whereas | 
now, according to. the preſent State of the Painters and Times, they 
can haye other Things for the ſame Price, and the Painter making no 
great Matter of it, they lay hold of the Opportunity, cauſing the 
whole Cieling to be filled with Hiſtories and Emblems, whether they 
be ſuitable or not. $ÞO | ' N . 
We ſee, that all Things from ſmall Beginnings improve, and at 
laſt come to Perfection, thro” the Induſtry of judicious Artiſts: Even 
lo dis in. Painting: For I remember to have ſeen many Cielings with 
0. 19. 2 = EN _ HOU. 2 VIIUTIND Vs Nader 


N Mo N all the Parts of painting none is ſo difficult 
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Figures, Landski ps, Sea - fights, Battles, Sc. without a8 foreſhotten. 


ing, as if painted on an upright Wall; and others which were repre- 
| fenced fro underneath nose or leſs, and yet without rue 
ing; as alſo ſome, which foreſhortened, but had no Point of Sight: 
 Whence 'tis evident, that, without Regard to Perſpective, ſuch Pieces 
cannot poſſibly be brought to the aforeſaid Perfection. Now, for Or- 
der's Sake, let us examine into the Name of this Branch. | 
The Word { Plafond) is French, and ſignifies a flat or level Super- 
ficies, fit to be covered with Boards or Cloth, whereon to paint or 
plaiſter ſuch Repreſentations or Ornaments as we think proper, conliſt- 
ing moſtly of Hiſtories with flying Figures; Skies with Birds, Flowers, 
and many other Things: But the true Senſe of the Word / Plaſond) 
imports, A Cieling of Halls, Apartments, Temples or Gallfries, even 
all that hangs over-head and is parallel with the Ground. Such Pieces 
are called Optical, becauſe they muſt be, viewed from an aſſigned Di- 


| ſtance, without which, they unavoidably appear mil-ſhapen, as we an 
ſhall hereafter ſhew. thi 
In the Matter itſelf we ought to conſider, the Nature of a Plaſond : 

or Cieling-painting, and wherein it differs from a Wall-painting; as the 
firſt, in the For eſhortening of the Objects, and ſecondly, in the Colour: I 
I ſpeak, with reſpect to the Objects contained in the one and the o- of | 
ther, fuch as Buildings, Balluſtrades, Figures, and other Things oc- 1 
curring in Ordonnances ; all which, in an hanging Piture, retain their derſ 
pe, fect Heights and Breadths, ſhortening. in Thickneſs only; whereas, ule 
in Plaſonds, or Ciclings, neither Height, Meaſure nor Proportion are tion, 
to be obſerved; in a word, every thing foreſhortens, except the Buſis Cieli 
and the Cap or Top: What is round remains ſo, and what is ſquare are ( 
keeps its Angles, whether in, the middle, in Profile, high or low. As neyer 
for the Colours, they doubtleſs muſt alſo differ much from thoſe of often 

| banging Pictures; for they ought to appear more beautiful, not only learn 
in the Light, but allo in the Shades, I mean, in a clear Light; as we arriye 


may eaſily apprehend. | | key þ 
We ought moreover to know, that by means of Optics, or practi- 
cal Perſpective, we can make crooked Things took ftrait, hollow 
or riling ones, flat and even, and cauſe them. outwardly to appear 
what they really are not; as the famous F. Niceron, and others, have 
lainly demonſtrated. Wherefore, we need not wander, that fo few 
1 excel in this Branch of the Art, ſince they are little con- 
verſant with the practical Part of Perſpective, tho? without it tis im. 
poſſible to execute a good Cieling piece. It's certain, hes mary 
: Faintes 


Chap. 3. 
Painters are raſh enough to undertake ſuch a Piece of Work, and 
ſometimes they happen to perform good Things, (for Laboriouſneſs 
and daily Practice often contribute much) neverthelęſs, they do not 


inquire, whether their Methods be the ſhorteſt or longeſt, commonly 


chuſing that which firſt offers, drudging without Certainty, and led by 
meer Chance.. A , 1 
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CHAP. II. Of the uſual Difficulties in Cieling-painting. 


IRST, we are at a great ſtand, becauſe-we cannot uſe the Life, 
TH either in the Nudities or flying Draperies, tho? they be the prin- 
cipal Objects. . | 

Secondly, Becauſe we cannot, without great Trouble, find the true 
and certain Places of the Figures we introduce; for which Reaſon, 
they muſt moſtly be done by gueſs. 

hirdly, Becauſe we cannot duely view the Work as long as tis on 
the Eaſel. Whence, | 

Laſtly, It follows, that the Maſter is always in pain for the Effect 
of the Painting in being fixed in its Place. 

Theſe Difficulties are not a little vexatious, even to one who un- 
derſtands his Buſineſs; for tis otherwiſe with thoſe who make more 
uſe of their Hands than Heads, that is, who work without Founda- 
tion, tho? theſe _ to be more careful than others : Paint as many 
Cielings as you Pleaſe, as long as you do not believe, that there 
are Grounds and, Rules for it, and remain in this Ignorance, you will 
never ſurmount the aforeſaid Difficulties. The . 


learn Per ſpective, and what it ſhews us; ſince thereby only we may 
arrive at this laudable Study, which otherwiſe is impoſſible. 


J 


— 


CHAP. III. Of foręſbortening Objefts in Cielings. 


T is obvious, that the Offskip, in a common Picture, is the Part, 
which retires or goes off from us, leſſens and grows faint, and 
that the Horizon is an utmoſt Diſtance limiting our Sight. 
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skilful Maſter is 
often at a loſs in this Part of Painting. Let us then, in the 7 Place, 
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Contrary, in Cielings, our Offskip and Bot of t is the 
— or ſtarry y; whereby Objetts, the higher O_o of 
ſen the more, even to Inſenſibility, not only in their Proportions and 
Neatneſs, but alſo in their Colours. 

Here we ought to obſerve, that all Objects, of what Shape or Form 
ſoever, keep their due Breadth, provided they are parallel with the Hori. 


Zn: For Inſtance, plaze a ſquare Stone, ſo as to be viewed directly a- 


gainſt it, or a Figure in the fame Manner. (In Plate LXI. we exhibit 
a iquare Body.) Here you ſee, that the Top and Bottom of the ſaid 
Stone Keep their Squares, and that the upper and under Corners of it 
fall perpendicularly from the Point of Sight; moreover, that, however 
the faid Square is turned, the Top and Body always make a Right- 
angle, and conſequently, the hindermoſt 1 is parallel with 
the foremoſt. It is the lame with Figures of other Obyetts. 8 
Place, for Inſtance, a Man, on one or other Side of the Piece, 
ſtanding upright./ and the Point of Sight in the Middle; let him be in 
Profile, and have both his Shoulders of equal Height, and you will 
then perceive that the Shoulders, from one to the other, keep their 
full Breadth, and their Figure its full Thickneſs from Top to Toe. 
Thus we fee evidently, that there is no other Forehhortening than in 
the Length; or, to ſay better, in the Height; and the more the Ji. 
gures, or other Objects, riſe and approach the Point of Sight, the ſhorter 
Ind more miſ-ſhapen they become; beranſe, in their Breadth, they retain 
their Meaſure and Proportion, as before has been ſaid. This is a prin- 
cipal Rule, and ought always to be oblerved. 

As for Buildings, A. Boſſe gives full Precepts touching them, in the 
latter Part of his Book of Pei ſpective; i; have Room to fay, that 

when we would place Columns over Columns, for Galleries, we ought 
ro draw a riſing Line thro? their Centers, from the Baſis or Ground, to 
the Point of Sight, even thro' each Balliſter, and thus find the due 
Proportion of their Heights, as well as Breadths, by the Help of a 
Gradation- line. | | 

This, with reſpect to Proportion, muſt fikewiſe be obferved, in de- 
figning Figures, and other Objects, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew, by Ex- 
amples. 5 h | 

This Sort of Painting is not only the moſt artful, but alſo the moſt 

difficult, as I have before ſaid; becauſe, altho' we underſtand the Rules 
and Practice of it, it appears, nevertheleſs, diſagreeable and deformed; 
which no one can be a Judge of but the Maſter himſelf, unleſs it be 
put up in its proper Place, and ſeen at the due Diſtance. * 
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C HAP. IV. Of the Sizes of Cieling-figures. 


HE Figures, which, we paint in Cielings, ought not to exceed the 

[ common Si xe of a Man, to wit, ſix Feet and an half, when they 
are ſo low, as to be even with the Cieling; but, being higher, and 
fitting on Clouds, or flying, they muſt /eſſen and go off, as Perſpettive 
teaches. Yet, we may repreſent the Deities as big as we pleaſe, pro- 
vided they be not painted with more Strength than other Figures : It 
even ſometimes happens, that when they almoſt yaniſh out of Sight, 
they have yet human Bigneſs. | 

Fun. ſbine is the molt proper and agreeable in Spiritual Repreſen-- 
tations. — 
As for the Glory of each Deity in particular, they keep it when they 
appear to Men, but when they are repreſented in Heaven, tis a Mix- 
ture of many ſmaller, producing one great Shining : To do this artful- 
ly, is not a Matter of the leaſt Conſequence; and he is a great Ma- 
ſter, who, inſtead of dark, .thick, and heavy Clouds, like Wool-ſacks, 
places his Figures on thin, tranſparent, and almoſt inſenſible Vapours. 

It will not be improper, in this Chapter, to mention ſomething ' 
touching flying Figures in the Air. | 

Thoꝰ the Air be ſeldom without a Mind, and this may always be 
ſomewhat perceived, it is nevertheleſs not adviſable to make it ap- 
pear in Cielings; . becauſe, if the Wind were ſtirring, - the Figures 
dying before it would feem to be motionleſs; and contrarily, thoſe 
which are fitting or ftanding, ſhew as mach Violence as the flying ones: 
For thi Heat Mn, no Wind mult come into the Piece, but what the 
e "if Ach Figure cauſes, that we may plainly ſee by what 
Motion the Draperies are flung, as alſo the Places the Figures are go- 
ng => from, one gently waving, and the other nimble- 
and ſwift. FIR | 

The different Stuffs are very proper to this on ſuch Occaſions, and 
they very much conduce to expreſs the Matter; as the. Reflexion of ruf 
ing Silk for waving Figures, and which ate gently deſcending ; thin: 
ang ſleazy Silk, Flat fr and down-flying Figures, and the miſt pliant 
or thick Silk or Stuff, for fitting, Hing, or /tanding ones. The Secret 
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and Importance of a fine and ſtirring Cieling-piece lies chiefly I 


herein. — | — EATER 
As for the making of the coloured Stuffs of flying Figures, becauſe 


they cannot. be put on the Layman, and therefore not painted after 2 
the Life, we cannot lay down any Rules about them: Nothing but a 7 
good Conception and natural Judgment, joined to continual Practice by 
and Obſerya tion, can bring the Artiſt to perform it. We muſt uſe ne, 
theſe Means, and be perfect in them; obſerving what Stuff is moſt wi 
proper to the Occaſion, as we have before intimated. T, 

We ought allo to take care, that the thin Stuffs be warm and tranſ- Pie 
parent againſt the Light ; whereby they cauſe an agreeable Effect againſt ] 


the faint Sky ; likewiſe, that the flying Figures never ſeem to be upright, cel] 
as if ſtanding, much leſs to be ſtanding ; but always fitting, kneeling, 

lying or flying, unleſs, in the Caſe of People ſuppoſed to be on Cie- | 
lings or Galleries, who then are either ſtanding, ſtoopigg or kneeling, 
as the Subject requires. n 

. Let me ſay, that we ought ſometimes to make ſome Additions to 
. the Diſpoſition of the general and particular Objects; but with as 
much Caution as poſſible, that the Inability of the Artiſt, and the 
Deficiency of the Work may not appear. 


CHAP. v. Method for viewing a Cieling-piece on. the Eaſel, as if 
on the Cieling. | 


\ \ E have already obſerved the Difficulties ariſing in Cielings, with 
VV reſpect to the Uſe of the Life, and in laying down Rules ſub. 
ſervient to it. Now, had I my Sight, I ſhould certainly find 
out ſome; but ſince this is impracticable without figural Demonſtrati 
on, and I cannot poſlibly verbally do it, I ſhall nevertheleſs ſhew ſome 
Methods, which, tho' they may ſeem trifling, have always been of 
Service to me, and of little Trouble in their Ule. 

After sketching my Ordonnance on Paper, I fixed it againſt a lov 
Cicling ; then taking a Looking glaſs, and fitting under it, [ with eat 
exactly conſidered every Thing, obſerving what was wanting in it; and 
thus 1 marked and corrected the Faults as much as poſſibly | could 
Next, I drew each Figure, whether naked or cloathed, after the Life 
in ſuch Manner as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn. Then ] dead-colour'd mi 


- Piece with ſuch a Light as I thought proper. After this I * 
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* again, and held it over my Head, in order to view com- 
modiouſly the Piece ſtanding behind me, inclining a little backwards 
on the Eaſel, as if it were againſt the Cieling, and caſting my Eyes eve- 
ry where, firſt on the general Deſign, and then on the particular Parts: 
This Examin I repeated, till by ſeveral Corrections I found, that I had 
brought the Piece to my fancy. Here, be mindful ut to. take tod 
near, a Diſtance, to the end the Glaſs may take in the whole Piece; for 
which Reaſon, I ſometimes got with the Looking-glaſs on a Chair or 
Table, and having my Pallet and Pencils in readinels, and brought my 
Piece into ſuch forwardneſs, I finiſhed it without further looking back. 

T will now, for the. Service of thoſe who may find it uſeful and ne- 
— de... 5 
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CHAP. VI. Of Deſigning after the Life, for the Uſe of Cieling- 


Paintings. 


| E muſt not flatter ohiſelves, that Cieling-painting can be per- 
formed without good Knowledge in Proportion, ſince, as has 
been ſaid, we cannot conveniently make uſe of the Life; for, how 
great ſoever your Skill may be, you will find Difficulty enough, tho” 
the Life were before yau, to bring it on the Cloth. Nevertheleſs, to 
ſhew that it may be done, and that I have often uſed the Life, I ſhall, 
for the Service of thoſe who are not ſparing of Pains, lay down my 
Manner of doing it. | | 

After J had tct the Model, whether of Man or Hcman, on an high 
Place, according to my Sketch, I fat down on the Floor, with my 
Back againſt the Scaffold, with a Looking-glaſs between my Legs, 
which I moved and turned about fo long, till the Model appeared in 
it in ſuch a Manner as I wanted according to my Point of Sight ; and 
then deſigning it on Drawing-paper as correct as poſſible, I painted af-. 
ter this Deſign without any Trouble. h 

As for the Dreſſes, I managed them in the ſame Manner, caſting: 
the Garment on the Layman according to my Sketch; F mean, &ith- 
out fying, which is a; Thing impoſſible, and depends only on Imagi- 
nation, I placed then the Layman, thus dreſs'd, on an high Treſſel, 
and fat. down againſt it in the Manner aforeſaid, and. made a Deſign of 
the Dreſs if it was a fly ing or lying Figure, I made fhiſt with Pack- 
thread, Wires, or ſuch like Means, as well as I could; ſparing for no 
Fr e | Trouble, 
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Of the Painting of Book IX. 
Trouble, when the Matter was important, and I had a mind to de 
fomerhing fine. & Seien . 2 gay I . 88 


I uſed the ſame Method in Deſigning aſter all forts of Plaiſters, 10 


Faces, Vaſes, Urns, Ornaments, Capitals, Feſtobns of Flowers, #8} 
in order to have them from anderneath.  Thas I maſtered the —.— 


Difficulties occurring in this Study :, Howeyer; I did not this, before 


my Cloth was in readinefs for it, that T might not miftake ſince, not- 
withſtanding all our Care in ſome Things, eſpecially upright ſtanding Ob- 
Jean, We may calily. be decent l... 8 

_ As to the Preparation of the Claths for our Deſign, as likewiſe the 
Dead colouring, in order to finiſh, and thereby to refreſh our Memories, 
I ſhall now treat of them. | F 

Firſt, I fix the Point of Sight, either within or without the Piece, 
as my Place of ſtanding directs: Then I ſtrike, with a chalk'd Thread; 
from the faid Point, as many Lines over my Piece as I find neceſſary 
to ſerve all my upright ſanding Objects, viz. Balluſters, Columns, Pil- 
laſters, Figures, Sc. which I ſuppoſe to be perpendicular: I alſo ſtrike 
ſome Diagonals, or Slope-lines, from that Side of the Piece whence the 
Light comes, either left or right, parallel and equidiſtant- from each 
other: Theſe put me in mind how high or low the Light falls on my 


Objects; if they run parallel with the Baſe, the Objects are lighted in- 


tirely from the Side; if oblique or ſloping, as before is ſaid, they light- 
en a little fronting; and if they fall from on high, from the Point of 
Sight, the Light comes directly fronting, as is viſible in the Examples, 


0 


Numb. 1, 2, 3, in Plate LXII. 


think myſelf obliged here to propoſe to the Artift a ſmall Prac- 


tice of my own Invention, and, in my Opinion, of little Trouble, but 
great Advantage to Cieling· painters; ſince we find, that, altho' there 
are certain 2 yet they cannot be put in uſe without the greateſt 
Trouble, Application, and Loſs of Time, unleſs aided by ſome Prac- 


tice or other, or by ſome artful Inſtrument; like 4/ronomy, which, 


how demonſtrative ſoever, has its Globe and Aſtrolabe; Architecture, 
its Plan and Level; Geometry, the Oval, Triangle, Square and Com- 
paſſes; Mathematics, Algebra, &c, But, to return to my Inven- 
I firſt mould ſome Wax-puppets, as we have ſhewn.in the 6th Chap- 
ter of Ordonnance, as big and as many as I think proper: Next I take 
as many pointed Wires, ſome long, others ſhort, wherean. to ſtick the 
Puppets, and keep them from bending, whether. they be made ſtand- 
ing, lying, flying or ſitting: This being done, I take an oblong * 
2 | : 


Parallel, 
Was uite 
Thigh ke 


No. 2c 


en, Trough; Haed with Tin, of what "Bigneſs L think proper, and 3 
or 4 Fingers deep, for f wg as many Puppets as I pleaſe. ' In- 
to the Corners I put ſome Pins or Screws to faften a Cover of Wood 
or Tin fitting the Trough, and made full of little Holes, wherein to 
ſtick the e d they may turn eaſily: 
Then, I fill the Trough with Clay, or kneaded Bran; and thus my 
Machine is in readineſs. Now, when I make uſe of it; | I ſtick my 
Puppets, bent and turned, according to my Deſign, on the Wires, and 
thro the Holes, into the Clay, where I would have them, one high, 
' another low, one — forwards, another leaning back, c. as 
the * requires; whic will then ſtand immoveable. 

My 
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. 


heme being in this Forwardneſs, I lean the whole Machine 


back on a Table be the Light left or right, and then ſlightly deſign 
the Figures in the Manner I have ſhewed with the Lines. I can give 
the Machine ſuch a Light as I delire, either from a Side, fronting, or 
from on high, a Common, Sun-ſhine, or Candle-light.. © _» | 
Now, for perfecting this Sketch, and conveniently painting after 
it, I ſet my 2 | | 
the Manner before laid down: And then, my Cloth being ready, I 
proceed to painting. 1 K 0 n 00 
I inyented this Machine in the Year 1668, and put it in uſe for a- 
— Vears, with great Advantage, and with ſuch exact Reflection, 
that I afterwards bal no further Occaſion for it, tho? I never uſed more 
. W ent N 0 AN. 251 i 0% ; |; 
Now, the curious Artiſt muſt alſo know what Obſervations J made 
in the Uſe of the Machine. | 1 07 
Firſt, as Plate LXIII. ſhews, I Fer one Puppet coming direciy down, 


A Third I fet fying upwards: from behind. forwards, and. perceived, | 


that the Members for eſportened ſomewhat more than thoſe of the fit, 
and ſomewhat leſs than thoſe: of the ſecond.'' 1 no | arty 
A Fourth I placed /#tting with its Upper-pants upright, | the Thighs' 
parallel, and the Legs like the Upper-parts ; and obterved, that when it. 
Was 7 in Profile, the Uyper- parts and Legs foreſhortened, and the 
Thigh kept its full Lengrh, as it alſo. did when: in A Front- poſtion. 
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ayman, with ſuch a Dreſs as each Figure requires, in 
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I bad no further Occaſion for that Method. 


$7 


Having made a firm Impreſſion of theſe Things in my Thoughts, 
Me ſhall now ſay fomething, 5 
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CH. A P. VI. 07 the C olouring of flying Figures. 


EREIN we muſt obſerve, that in Cieling-painting 'tis the 
ſame as in Landskips. Firſt, we rub in the greateſt Light of :L 
the Sky, then all Parts about it; next, the higheſt and moſt 
faint Objects, and then the lower and more near ones; and, in caſe a 
Balluſtrade be repreſented, it muſt be the laſt: The Reaſon of this 
I have ſhewn in treating of the Dead-colouring of Hiſtories and Land- 


Kips. 


Moreover, as in a fine Landskip the Sky principally governs all 12 
Things, and without it no proper Diſtance can be given to the Pic- as b 
ture, ſo tis the fame in a Cieling- piece with Figures flying thro? the ſide 

Air; for *tis impoſſible to make Objects rite, unlels they have ſome Car 
Communication with the Air. Nor is it enough for Objects, going the 
off higher or further from us, to be painted fainter and fainter, as in Eye 
a Drawing or Print, but the Colour muſt alſo be ſhewn; and as the B 
Air 1s ed, ſo muſt the Objects partake of it; I mean, in their Re 
Shades ; for if the Air be blue, yellow, or red, the Shades 'ought like- my 
wile to have a Mixture of Blue, Yellow or Red. | not t 

As to the Light of the Objects, we mult obſerve, that of what not a 
Colour ſoever it be, it breaks and grows darker as it goes off: Even, The ( 
were the Air, as I may ſay, Snow-white, it breaks by Diſtance or the 8 
Air —_— the Red becomes Violet; the Yellow, greeniſh; and and r 
the Violet, Blue. As the Objects go off from us, and approach the is the 
Air, they are darkened, White becomes darker, pale Vellow the to thr 
ſame; and ſo on, in other Colours. . cond j 

Something ſtill remains to be remarked, with reſpect to ObjeFs in Wall; 
the Air, viz. that ſince the Air communicates 05 from all Parts, the ty 
the broad Shades cannot poſfibly be fo dark as in a Landskip, or other mers: 
Piece; but contrarily, the dark Touches will be ſo much the ſtronger: with $ 
All that is in Shade ought to be lighter, and ſeen more plain, yet paintec 
ſomewhat leſs than in 1 Light. It muſt be likewiſe known, that ened, 
round Objects have no Surface, eſpecially on the ſhaded Side, that is to Archit, 
fay, the Out-line againſt the Sky ought to unite and yaniſh, not 2 T, th 
2 | | eum: e 
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frurgbled away, but made 'ſomewlat' lighter on the Edge; as we 
have | clearly | demonſtrated by the Example of a globular Body, 
Book I. Chap. 6. api, that ſuch Works in the Air differ from 
others, to wit, that the Objefs againſt the Sky are more rounding and 
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CHAP. VII. General Obſervations in painting the Cielings of 
| Halls, Galleries, &c. | 


H E firſt and principal Obſervation on theſe Occaſions is, that 
the Quality and Regularity of the Arcbitecture be firmly preſer- 
ved in all its Parts, | „ 

The ſecond Obſervation concerns the Grandeur of the Architecture, 
as being the main Matter. Painting, in this Caſe, is only to be con- 
ſidered as an Aid, to accompliſh it with lefs Charges; wherefore, ſuch 
Care muſt be taken, that the Painter's Deſigns do not marr thoſe of 
the Architect, but that both unite in ſuch a Manner as to induce the 
Eye to take every thing for Truth itfelf. | 

By the firſt Obſervation, that the Architecture aug to preſerve its 
Regularity, we give to underftand, that the Structure of the Room 
muſt chiefly be regarded by the Painter, in his Cieling.pieces, fo as 
not to be hurt by making Openings where they ought not to be; for it's 
not allowable to make them every where, as big or little as we pleaſe : 
The Cieling muſt remain Cieling. All that is without the Painting, as 
the Summers, ought to have their proper Thickneſſes, and be laſting, 
and not ſeem as tumbling, which yet, thro' Heedleſſneſs, ſometimes 
is the Caſe: For Inſtance, let us ſuppoſe the Cieling to be divided in- 
to three Pannels lined with Cloth; one next to the Windows, the ſe- 
cond in the middle, over the Chimney, and the third to be next the 
Wall; that in the middle is between two Summers, one Foot in, and 
the two Side-ones lie almoſt fluſh with the Under-parts of thoſe Sum- 
mers: Now, if the two Side-cloths be, like the middle one, adorned 
with Sky, and the Thickneſs of the Summer (which is one Foot) not 
painted on the Cloth, the Cieling, on thoſe Sides, is ſo much weak- 
ened, or at leaſt ſeems to be ſo, and is heavier in the middle, contrary to 
Architecture: Whereas, to make it look natural, and according to Or- 
der, the Ponderoſity muſt, in this Caſe, be on the Sides, and the 
middle Part lighteſt, that it may not ſeem to be falling on our Heads. 

3 M 2 | More- 
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Moreover, we ought to obſerve; that there muſt be but one. Open- 
ing, and that in the middle; ſince there is but one Point of Sight, 
and but one Place of ſtanding to view the Work to Advantage. 
As for painting the Thicknels of the Summer, I only ſaid it to 
rectify a Miſt:fe often committed, when a Cieling is made alhover 
open, and inſtead of a Covering, nothing is left but a Grate, which 
cannot be juſtihed ; Same think. it for a Lantern, but 
they are much miſtaken; for a Lantern riſes, and a Cieling lies 
flat: Moreover the whole Cieling cannot ſerve for a Lantern, becauſe 
of the Windows in front. The principal or middle Piece mult predo- 
minate, and of * be open, and the others cloſed, I mean, not 
co have any Sky or lying Creatures, but Baſs-reliefs, Foliage, Com- 
partments or Flowers, all of ſuch a Colour as ſuits with the Apart- 
ment. This I judge to be the firſt and principal Care and Study of a 

ood Cieling- painter, before he ſets about the Work; for in the Divi- 
a Fo of a Cieling it is as with a Diamond, the largeſt and-moſt yalua- 
ble is ſet in the middle, and round it, the leſs an“ let. 3 

As to the ſecond Obſervation, that the Art of Painting is aiding to 
Architecture, and enriches it at leſs Expence, the Point is plain; 
wherefore I ſhall proceed to ſhew the Rea 
the other. 1 ä {447 3509 o eee ni S113 
In painting Diviſſons, it often happens that the Summers have not 
* to lie on; eſpecially w hen the Cieling is covered all over 
Land the Summers hid) with a ſingle Cloth, and left to the Judgment 
of an ignorant Painter, who then, without Conſideration, divides it 
into 3, 4, 6, 8 or more Pannels, and theſe parted by painted Sum- 
mers which do not bear on any thing: Now, to preyent chis, you 
muſt let each Summer reſt on a Piſcharger,, Pilaſter or Cartouche, as 
*AtchiteQure feaches;: For Inſtance, , were you to divide the two Pan- 
-nels next the Windows and Wall, each into two Parts, in order to 
have four Pannels, this would be..improper and againſt Architecture; 
becauſe of the Flatneſs over the \ * hy * were compals- 
headed, and then it would not do without a Cartouche. | 
If it be asked, whether the Diviſſon be a Painger's Buſineſs? I fay, 
It is, fo, far as he underſtands Architecture; 'otfierwiſe more proper 
for an Architect; at leaſt may be eaſily done with his Aſſiſtance. 
As to the Work, where the Painting may diſorder, or be contrary 
to Architecture, it lies in the Deſigns, when they do not ſuit the 
Building, nor perfectly bear on Fuundations, or have their proper 
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and, by the Weight of the Defign, that what the Painter intends to ex- 
hibit in his Cieling- piece be not too heavy, and ſeem to preſs down the 
Under - parts. The better to clear my Meaning, I will ſuppoſe a Room 
to be 20 Feet ſquare: Now, if a ſecond Depth, or upper Room, 
were to be repreſented, the Piers, Columns, Doors, and Windows 
thereof muſt needs accord with thoſe of the under Room, and bear 
upon them: And, in the next Place, the Courſe of the Orders ought 
exactly to be obſerved, as Architecture teaches, that is to ſay, the 
heavieſt muſt be under mat; firſt, the Tuſcan, next, the Doric, then, the 
Tonic, next, the Roman, and laſtly, the Corinthian, and fo upwards 
lighter and lighter ; which I think is ſeldom obſerved ; and. the Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe the Figures are ſometimes repreſented bigger than the 
Life; which neceſſitates the Artiſt to proportion his By-works accord- 
ingly: An unpardonable Error, and not at any Rate to be juſtihed ! 
But I ſhall ſay more of this on another Occaſion, and now purſue our 
Purpoſe, in Cielings. A principal Point is, that the Work riſe, and 
that its Force unite with the Life; that is, that the Objects in the low- 
eſt Parts be not painted ſtronger than the fixed Work, as Compart- 
ments, Baſs-reliefs, and other Ornaments, which, not being foreſhort- 
ened, receive their Light thro' the Windows. Now it may be asked, 
whether, in caſe we were to repreſent an Apartment above, with the 
ſame Light as below, the Force of Light and Shade muſt not be the 
ſame? And, I ſay, it ought not; becauſe of the great Difference between 
them; as we may eaſily ſuppoſe, in two Columns ſet over each other, 
receiving their Light from one Front, the one from the undermoſt, and 
the other from the uppermoſt Windows: Here, the upper Bale muſt 
have no more Force than the under Capital; for, were it otherwiſe, it 
would ſeem to be nearer; it would allo not riſe, and conſequently over- 
power the Life. Tis here, as in a fine Landskip; where the Fore- 
ground has the greateſt Force, and the ſecond and third are leſs and 
ainter in Proportion as they go off. It is the ſame with fying Fi- 
gures; for the Light weakens by their Riſing, and the Shades become, 
as well as in a Room, by the ſurrounding Air, weaker and fainter': _ 

But the Touches and Shades keep their Force. of 
We have obſerved what is neceſſary to the Stability and Regularity 
of the Architecture, with reſpect to Painting, fo that both may ſeem 
to be one Body; as we ſhall exemplity by the following Fable out of 

Ovid, propoſed: here as a painter-like Simile. es 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, two acompliſh'd and agreeable 
young People, I introduce, repreſenting Architecture and Painting. 
| Salmaci s, 
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Falmacis, meeting Hermaphroditus, and imagining her Happineſs: 8 
in the Poſition of ſo beantiful an Object, falls in love bach hin - 
but, finding a Repulſe, ſhe invokes the Aid of the Gods, and thereby ts 

obtains her earneſt Suit. The young Man, not daring to reſiſt the 
Will of Heaven, gives up the Cauſe, and is, by Mercury, (whom we V 
muſt obſerye here to be Optics) joined to her, and thus of two Bo- it 
dies is made one. Further Applications are needleis, ſince the Simile ſer 
ſufficiently explains itſelf. | mi 
Now, to continue our Subject, the following Obſervables are, at 5 
the Beginning of the Work, chiefly neceſſary. the 
1. The Condition of the Place. P71 all: 
2. The 2uality, - Office, and Inclination of the Owner, and what her 
Subjects are proper thereto, whether Hiſtories, Fables, &c. wor 
3. The Diſpo/ition of the Subjects. as J 

4. How the Subject is to be divided. kN Py 
Firſt, By the Condition of the Place, I mean, the Light of the alid; 
Room, as in what manner it takes the Cieling ; alſo, into how many and 
Pannels the Architect has divided the Cieling, and which is the Prin- rea 
cipal, that we may adapt our Thoughts thereto, in the Diſpoſition And 
of the Repreſentations, as well as in the Execution of them. Ney 
Secondly, By the Quality, &c. of the Owner, we muſt underſtand, but t 
whether he be a Divine or Lawyer, Pholoſopher or Artiſan; and the I 
whether he incline to ſpiritual or moral, general or particular Repre- they 
ſentations; that is, ſuch as relate to him or his Family in particular, who 


or generally to * who may live in the Houſe after his Deceaſe; ac- 
cording to which Information we ought to chuſe Subjects ſuitable. 

Thirdly, How the Subjects ought to be diſpoſed; namely, what muſt 
be placed above in the Air, wherein, as is ſaid, lies the Soul of 2 
Room-painting, and what below as touching the Body of it: This we 
divide into Spiritual and Moral; Spiritual, all that is governed by 
Heaven, and Moral, every thing that is directed by our Judgment. 

Fourthly, How the Subject is to be divided: Here, the principal 
Piece in the middle, muſt ſhew either the Cauſe or Riſe of the Story, 
or the Effect of it; the next to it muſt exhibit the Matter itſelf, and 
that further off, an Appendix to or Inference from-it. But, to make 
this Point plainer, I ſhall give an Example. 

In the middle, Pannel, I place Solomon before the Ark of the Covenant, 
praying to God for Wiſdom, and on each Side, I repreſent, ſurround: 
with a Glory, the Gifts whith God beſtows on him; as Wiſdom and Rich. 
es flowing down. And in the leſſer Pannels, I exhibit, in Baſs-relicf, 


the 
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the carporeal Virtues, On this Foot, we may handle any Thing or 
Subject whatſoever; and by having due Regard to the aforeſaid four 
Particulars, and well executing them, ſuch à Repreſentation willicer- 
tainly pleaſe every one, even Envy itſelf. | 
Hence, we may ſufficiently perceive, how orderly we muſt manage: 
Wherefore tis no Wonder, that ſo few excel in Cieling-painting, tho' 
it have Rules as well as other Studies ; but if theſe be not duely ob- 
ſerved, we cannot gain the Point. He who ſets up for a good Maſter, 
muſt ſhew that he underſtands his Art. | 15 
If T am asked, whether I think Correggio, Cortona, Vovet, and o- 
thers, who performed Wonders in this Branch, have always ſo punctu- 
ally followed the Rules, and ſo nicely regarded all the Obſervations 
here laid down according to my Apprehenſion? I anſwer, that it 
would have been better if they had done it; or elſe what I ſay, muſt, 
as I have ſhewed in a foregoing Chap. be owing to the Machine with 
Puppets, which I made uſe of for 4 or 5 Years, and afterwards laid 
aſide; for, we ought firſt to have a thorough Knowledge of a Thing, 
and then demonſtrate it. But I am further of Opinion, that had the 
reat Maſters perfectly known the preſcribed Rules, we ſhould not 
End ſuch great Miſtakes in their Works as ſome now think there are. 
| Nevertheleſs it's moſt certain that none are qualified for. this Judgment, 
but thoſe who have made it their Practice; for he who underſtands 
the Rules, and retains them in Memory, can always judge whether 
they be obſerved, or not, tho? not able to do it himſelf: Vet they 
who work only by Gueſs, and know nothing of Grounds and Rules, 
are more pardonable than thoſe who are acquainted with them, and do 
not uſe them; tho* both blame-worthy, the one for his Careleſsneſs 
and Neglect of Learning, and the other for his Knowledge and Neg- 
leck of uſing it. rey of: | 

I am very ſenſible, that ſome will make little Account of many 
Things by me delivered as neceſſary; but | am in no Pain for that, if 
I 4 give Satisfaction to a curious Reader. 

I muſt own, that, in my juvenile Years, I dawbed ſome Cie- 
lings, but never flatter d myſelf that I underſtood the Art fo as I 
ought; becauſe I was then ignorant that there were any certain Grounds - 
and Rules.. Nevertheleſs, 1 afterwards attained them, by ſometimes. 
hearing others diſcourſe about them, and by the Rules of Perſpective, 
and by my own indefatigable Application to ſo noble a Study; inſo- 
much, that at laſt I — sketch a large and grand Compoſition with 
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more Certainty and leſs Trouble than formerly a little one. I muſt; 
on this Occaſion, relate what Courſe I too. 
TLhad, in my Room, a little jutty Cloſet; and, when 1 was to make 
an Ordonnance, pinn'd my Paper againſt the s Part of it, and, 
having a Candle in one Hand, and a Crayon in the other, I laid my- 
ſelf on my Back, and ſcratch'd my Thoughts on the Paper. This [ 
found to be a good Method, for preventing Miſtakes; I mean, in the 


Sketch. Now, for the Painting it, I alſo did it againſt the Cieling; 


yet not after ſuch a flight Scratch : For, having made my Sketch, [ 
took out of the Prints of Vovet and others, ſuch Actions and Poſtures 
as were proper; altering them either in the Faces, Hands, or Folds 
of Draperies, more or leſs, by Gueſs, as well as L could. Thus I 
made ſhift; yet al was done againſt the Cieling: Whereby you ma 

judge, what Trouble I had, as well in finding Things, as a var 
in executing them; which really was double W 

informed, I fat commodiouſly at my Eaſel. He who proceeds with 
- Certainty has a great Adyantage above others. 1 
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C HA P. IX. Method for drawing foreſhortened Buildings, Figures, * 


Trees, &c. after the Life. | 


INC E it commonly happens, on Nature's denying her favoura- 
ble Aſſiſtance, that we have Recourſe to our Wits, for Means to 
ſupply the Defect; it was even my Cale in Cieling- painting. Af 
ter having given myſelf much Trouble to no Purpoſe, and taken uſe- 
leſs Pains, in order to defign every thing after the Life, J at laſt found 
out the following Method, which has made me full Amends. . *Tis 
very profitable in all Pieces with 
in the Ule. | 


I ſuppoſe then, for Inſtance, that I am to make a Deſign of the. 


Stadt-houſe at Amſterdam (*tis no matter if it were thrice its preſent 
Height) and this without looking up. I chuſe a Station or Diſtance of 
eight Feet, more or leſs, from the Building, as. Occaſion requires. 
Then, I take a Convex Looking-glaſs, of about a Foot Diameter (to 
be bought at the Nuremberg Toy. hops) and place it againſt the Inſide 
of my Drawing-board, or Porto-folio: I contrive it in ſuch Manner, 
that it may either ſtand upright, or leaning back, according as I would 
ſee Things either from beneath, or higher. Thus I approach = 

e 
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ork. But, when better 


low Horizons, as you will perceive 
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the open Porto- folio, and my Back towards the Object, till the Build” 
ing, Tree, Cc. appear as I would bave it, and then deſign it from 
the Looking - glaſs, on white or blue Paper. | 

This Method is very convenient for drawing all Sorts of large 
Works in narrow Places or Streets; even, a View of twenty or thirty 
Houſes. .*Tis alſo uſeful to-Landskip-painters in their Country Views: 
They may take whole Tracts of Land, with Towns and Villages, 
Waters, Woods, Hills, and Sea, from Eaſt to: Weſt, without moving 
either Head or Eyes. *Tis likewiſe proper for thoſe who are ignorant 
of Perſpective. 2 9 2 1 | h 

We muſt here alſo ſhew a Method for repreſenting all Sorts of fore- 
ſbortned flat-faced Ordonnances, whether Pictures, Nos or Baſs- 
reliefs, againſt Walls, Cielings, or any where elſe, either ſtanding, 
hanging, or lying, and that with Certainty, according to Perſpective. 
Theſe are Thivgs which Painters often meet with, in exhibiting 
Rooms, Galleries, Gardens, and other Places; and the Method for 
doing it, thoꝰ not attended with Difficulty, yet, ſometimes puzzles thoſe 
who neglect it. tHe nds | | 3 
I have therefore choſen the Example in Plate LXIV. which is the 
Foundation of all Foreſhortnings, as well of Apartments as Cielings ; 
and the Performance is as follows, Having made the Scheme of a 
Room in 1 I divide the Height and Width of the Side- 
Wall (where I would have Hangings or Repreſentations of Pictures) 
into a certain Number of diminiſhing! Feet, fetching the Crolſs-lines 
— the Point of Sight, and the Perpendiculars from the Plan or 

ale. U | 8 

Now, in this Example, we perceive four principal Foreſhortnings ; 
For A is the Cieling, B a Side-wall, C the Floor, D a looſe Picture 
hanging forwards; all four proceeding, after one and the fame Man- 
ner, from the Point of Sight, as the middle Part E ſhews, which is 
divided into Squares. To ſay more, would be uſeleſs and tedious to 
thoſe who are in the leaſt converſant with this Art. 
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CHAP. X. Of the Harmony and Union of Colours in Cieling- 


Pieces. 


Ae in the N touching the Deities and their Qualities, 


, we: ſhall treat of the Colours proper to them, we muſt, on this 
o. 20. | Sow2 Occaſion, 


Occaſion, ſay ſomething previous, and bew, how the Colours ought 
to be placed and handled, in order to create a perfect Harmony. 

You mult not herein, by any means, be known. by flaring, ſtrong 
and glittering Colours. I am of Opinion, that on this Occaſion no. 
thing ſuits better than the Union of the Colours; becauſe it is agreeable 
to the Eye, ' cauſes a fine Relief, and contains ſomething uncommon 
even ſupernatural. And when I pretend here, that, in Cieling-pieces, 
Jou ought to ule tender and weak Colours (even were they moſtly 5 
fetch'd from White) I do not contradict my Aſſertion in a former l 
Chapter, to wit, that particular Colours are aſſigned to the Deities, . 
according to the Nature and Meaning of each, as Red, Purple, Vel. w 
low, Blue, Green, Cc. and even-to be known by them without their P 
uſual Tokens of Diſtinction, as Phebus with the Sun, Diana with the 8 


Moon, Mercuty with his Caduceus, Ceres with her Ears of Corn, 

Jupiter with the Eagle, Juno with the Peacock, Momus with his hes 
Fool's- cap and Bauble, &c. They who can give their Pieces ſuch ad 
an Expreſſion are principally commendable, and the Painting muſt — 
look well: Nevertheleſs, I do not hereby confine the Lightneſs and En 
Darkneſs of the Colours, whether they differ little or much from — 
each other, or whether they ought to be almoſt all White or Light; ö A 


lince the Colours may be beautiful, be they ever fo light. Even, 
were a Cieling- piece to conſiſt only of White and Black, Light and 
Shade, it would have no leſs Decorum, nor be leſs valuable. I think 
it, in this Caſe, to be much like a Print, which. tho' conſiſting only 
of White and Black, has yet its Harmony and 'Decorum, when Light 
and Shade are well Jiſpoſed againſt cach other; and till more with 
the Addition of proper Colours, and thole thinly and tranſparently 
managed, whereby it gets the Property of a Picture. Y 

As the principal Goodneſs of a Cieling- piece lies in an arcful Diſpo- 
ſition of the Figures above each other, 10 tis of no loſs. Conſequence, 
that the Colours be well ada pte ther eto J 

[ will now give an Inſtance, in two Pieces, differing from each other 
in Light and Shade. The one has three, and the other two Depths 
14 — has its undermoſt Depth ſtrongly ſet off in Colour again 
the ſecond, which is a little dark ; and the third is light againit the 
dark Blue of the Sky. In the latter, (which I think che belt on ac 
count of Decorum) the uppermoſt Group is dark againſt a light blue 
Sky; and the undermoſt, by the Force of Light, ſet off againil 
the uppermoſt. Even, were we thus to diſpoſe: three or more Ground 
or Groups over each other, it would look very decorous „ 0 
os | Very 
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Deity would nevertheleſs keep its proper Colours, yet leſs in Force, 
in Proportion to the Piſtanee: For when the uppermoſt Group is ſect” 
off againſt the light Sky, it cauſes a wonderful Go- off; and the Reaſon 
proceeds from the — 2 to be infinitely higher ; which con- 
trarywil cannot be eftctt ' | 

if it be objected, that ſuppoſing one of the principal Figures in the 
uppermoſt Group, ought, according to its Dignity and the Reaſons 
laid down in the ſuiting of Colours, to have a white Dreſs, and 
therefore the aforefaid Poſition will be overthrown : I deny it; for it 
may be helped, by diſpoſing ſome dark Clouds behind, Which will 
preferve that Garment in its Force, and make it have a pleaſing Har- 
mony with the reſt of the Work. In the Diſpoſition of Objects, over, 
near, and behind each other, we have-more largely handled this Point, 
and ſhewed its Truth and Decorum: For, Dark againſt Light cannot 
adyance with ſo much Force as the Light may againſt the Dark be- 
cauſe the Light has greater Strength in itſelf. However, to put an 
End to a Point of ſo great a Latitude, which by Diſcourſe cannot be 
fully demonſtrated, 1 conelude it with the great Junius, who, in 
his third Book of the Art of Painting, ſays,” © 
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Thus we ſee, that Artiſts, in their Works, create Spades or Depths, 
to the end that the Parts to come out may approach with more Force, and 
ſeem to meet the Ever of the Beholder;o even without the Picture. Let 
two parallel Lines, fays Longinur, * bo"drawn upon a Cloth; with light 
aud dart Colours; the Brightneſs of the Light will ſoonet* ſtrike” the 
4 and ſeem to be neareſt. And, a little further, quoting Johannes 

rammaticus, he ſays, + If we paint a Board with White and Black, 
the. White will always ſeem to be nearer, and the. Blach further off. 
Therefore, continues the fame Author; in his- Obſervation on this Point, 
the Painter ulſo make uſe of blathiſh or darkiſhbrown.Coldars, uben they 
are to repreſent the deep Hollowof a Well, Ciſtern, Diteh; bottomleſs Pit, 
or the lite. But when, on the contrary, they will make auy thing come 
out, as, the Breaſts of a Woman, an Hand held out,'-or ' the Feet of a 
leaping or runnin . Horſe, they lay, on both the Sides, a ſufficient Shade of 
Black and brown Colony s, in order that theſe Parts may," by-the neighbour- 


ing Darkneſs,” de fung off from the Picture with u lively Force. © 
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CHA P. Xl. Of the Deities in ſacred and profane Hiſtory, and 
Fables; and, firſt, of the Difference between a ſacred and profane Re- 
- \ preſentation. ' ba | ORTHO EP ir Et. 


| AVING done with treating of Cieling- pieces, I thought it 
improper to end this Book, and make a new one of the following 
Chapters; becauſe the Matter has ſuch a Connexion, that we 

can ſcarce think of the one, without falling preſently on the other. 
It's certain, that in common Pictures the Deities, Ghoſts, Demi- 
gods, Angels, Virtues, and other Powers may likewiſe be introduced, 
nay, are even inſeparable Adjuncts: But into Cieling - pieces, where 
the Upper- part is the Sky, they muſt of Neceſſity come; becauſe the 
major Part of ſuch Repreſentations relate either to their Perſons, Qua- 

e Ir ooamoemo Yeriolis 

Now, duely to execute this Repreſentatiqn of the Deities, the Ar- 
tiſt ought chiefly to be acquainted with the ſacred and profane 
Stories, as well as with the poetical Fictions, that he may learn from 
them the particular Occurrences and Properties peculiar to each Per- 
fon and Rank of the Deities or Upper-powers,. and repreſent them 
accordingly ; for altho' Imagination muſt, in this Point, lend great Al- 
ſiſtance, yet it's not ſafe for every Man to rely intirely thereon, leſt 
he ſhould be deceived; like the Man, whoſe Neighbour dreaming, 
that in a certain Place was hidden great Treaſure, and awaking and 
going thither, found it, by digging, and carried it home; he, on this 
| Luck, laid himſelf down on an Heap of Poppies, in hopes of the 
So Happineſs ; but after a long Sleep he awaked without any ad- 
vantageous Intimation from his —— contrarily, found his Pocket 
ick d, and thus at once was bereft of his Hopes and the Money he 
before had in Poſſeſſion. This Simile is too plain to need nearer Ap: 
plication. ak | ORC aaa di. 
A A judicious Maſter muſt certainly be well exerciſed in the Know- 
ledge of the true Conditions of the Things he is to handle, that he 
may not be thought an Ignoran.; for the Truth cannot be hidden 
with reſpeſt to the Inventor. Wherefore you ought to take heed of 
mixing this Truth with falſe Things, eſpecially in ſacred Stories, or 
ſpiritual Repreſentations ;:fince there is ſo. great a Contrariety between 
him, that they cannot be joined, unleſs to ſhew the * 
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I ſay, they cannot poſſibly be joined in order to expreſs a /ng/e Mean- 
ing, but will rather ſerve to confound, weaken and miſtake it, except 
they be ſeparately Ae. the /piritual above, in Heaven, and the 
worldly 2 on the Earth. I ſpeak with reſpect to Emblems : For 
there is a great Diſparity between Pallas and the Wiſdom of God, 
fince the latter cannot be attributed to wy Perſon, and much leſs re- 
preſented on Earth. The ſame may be ſaid of Janus and Provi- 
dence. The heavenly and civil Justice are alſo very unlike. We 
muſt therefore , note, that the whole Iconology or Science of the 
heatheniſh Figures, tho* formerly accounted heavenly, has now 
no relation to the Soul, but to the moral Virtues and Merits of 


® 7 


Men. 


Let us then inquire, with Reverence, what are Chri/tian Emblems, 
and what, profane or Heatheniſb; uſing in ſpiritual Repreſentations no- 
thing but what is pure and heavenly, and in the worldly, all that's 
proper to them, in order to gain the Eſteem both of religious and 
worldly Perſons. 

A Paſſage in Scripture mentions the driving Lucifer and his Compa- 
nions out of Heayen: Whence we may plainly conclude, that thoſe 
Monſters afterwards fell to the Share of the Heathens, as no longer 
pertaining to the Saints. But we do not find, after that Time, any 
more ſuch unruly Spirits were expelled Heaven ; wherefore we are not 
allowed to repreſent more ſuch Inſtances, But in the Caſe of Men 
ſeen to battle the true Faith, Thihg3 may be accompanied and repre- 
ſented with heatheniſh Emblems; becauſe, as is ſaid, the Heathens 
gave themſelves up to the Devil; the better by that means to ex- 
_ preſs their Error, and ſhew the Truth, thus alſo driving them out of 
Heaven. | | 
It is, upon Occaſion, likewiſe not improper or diſagreeing with the 
Phariſees or Hypocrites; but has a greater Weight in fictitious Stories 
or Parables. Nor can we, without Offence, introduce other Emblems 
than Chriſtian-like, when they only tend to incite to Salvation. In 
which Caſe we may repreſent Angels or Spirits, to keep thoſe Hypo- 
crites out of Heayen. | 5 wt 

In true profane Hiſtories, as the Roman, Grecian and others, this 
2 would be improper, but we may lawfully uſe hieroglyphic 
and other Characters; of which there is an r ; for Inſtance, by 
a religious Perſon, a white Garment, or an Offering-cup ; by a cruel 
one, a Tyger's Skin or Dragon, either on his Helmet or Shield. Ic 
would be prepoſterous to place a Val Virgin by Numa * 

: order 
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order to ſhew his Religiouſneſs; or Achilles by Alexander, to expreſs % 
his Valour, or an Hercules by Milo: And ſtill more ridiculous to ſet — 
an Hercules by Hercules, to portray Strength; or a Fool by Momus, 1 
to exhibit Folly, It would, I ſay, be very ridiculous to explain Ovid C 


by -Emblems, ſeeing he gives us Horning but Emblems. This 
would be a ſeeking Light with Light, or e ightening Darkneſs with 
dark Clouds, Me want not another Sun for exprothog the Sun's 
Light. But theſe Repreſentations and By-works mult only tend to the 
exhibiting invi//b/e Things by viſible Objects. 
- The more noble. and Jofty the Things we are to -repreſent, the 
more valuable ought to be the Emblems we chuſe for them; for 
Inſtance, in expreſſing the Nature and Quality of the Deities, we uſe 
young and chaſte Virginity, a State in all Ages accounted the moſt 
rare and valuable: But in repreſenting the Paſſions of Men, we 
make uſe of Beaſts, or elſe inanimate Characters and Objects; for 
_ of a lower Rank than the Deities, they muſt alſo bear leſſer 
Objects. 3 

If now it ſhould be objected, becauſe I reprefent Eternity by a Ser- 
pent, and the Purity of the Deities by a Lamb, that this is contra- 
dictory to my own Poſition; I believe, with reſpe& to the former, 
that any Perſon will be of my Mind, on a fair Conſultation of the 
moſt ancient heatheniſh Re jon of it; and as to the latter, 
Scripture, and chiefly the R of 3 7 in many Paſſa- 
es exhibits the Perſon of Cbriſ in the Form of a Lamb, and as the 

amb of God. Now, ſince all this has an hieroglyphic Meaning, 
why ſhould not I be allowed to fetch my emblematical Thoughts 
from ſo — and rich a Fountain of Wiſdom ? Thus I deport myſeli 
with reſpect to other ſuch Objects, which repreſent fome Quality of 
the Deity : But thoſe of later Invention, I endeayour, in this Cale, to 
avoid as much as poſſible. | 

Moreover, Scripture, in many Places, delivers itſelf in hieroglyphic 
Terms; comparing Anger to a Bear bereft of his Cubs, MeeFneſs, to 
a Lamb, Innocence, to a Dove, Subtilty, to a Serpent, —_ 
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CHAP. XII. . touching the Repreſentation of the 
Trinity. 


J A ANY will think this Subject beyond the Reach of what we 
have hitherto handled, and inconſiſtent with Art: But I am 
of a contrary Opinion; for a tender-hearted Artiſt has, on Ac- 
count of the many Differences among Chriſtians, Reaſon to be in 
Concern for this Point, fince ſo many Occurrences offer in Scripture, 
where the Almighty is either acting in ſome Form about Mankind, 
or is paſling by as a Glory to make his Preſence known. | 

The greateſt Part of Chriſtendom ( Holland, England, and a Part of 
Germany excepted) allow, with one Accord, the Repreſentation of the 
Perſons in the Trinity; as firſt, God the Futher, in the Shape of an old 
Man with a long grey Beard and Hair: Secondly, Feſas C5575. as he 
appeared in his Humanity: And Thirdly, God the Holy Gho/?, in the 
Shape of a Dove, in which Shape he deſcended on Zeſus Chrif, at 
the Time of his Baptiſm. 

Now if, according to the Letter of Scripture, I were to repreſent 
Adam and Eve, I find it neceſſary to exhibit the Creator of the World 
and Maker of Adam, in a vitible Shape, ſince it is written, that he 
made Adam of the Duſt of the Ground, and breath'd into him the 
Breath of Life. Now he, who is to mate ſomething, or breathe in ſame- 
thing, mult, humanly ſpeaking, have both Hands and Mouth. 

As Scripture alſo commonly thews us an apprehenlive Quality of the 
Almighty, why ſhould I be more culpable for repreſenting him under 
the ſame, than under that of a Triangle ſurrounded with a Glory, and 
containing ſome Hebrew Letters? Yet our Divines are of Opinion, that 
this laſt is allowable, but not the former. Is not then the one a Figure 

as well as the other? Or do the Jeuiſh Characters, or the inanimate 
Shape of a Triangle make any Alteration ? | 4494 

- Beſides. theſe Reaſons, does not a Picture tend as well to Inſtruction, 

as a well · digeſted Speech, wherein the Orator, in order. to be under- 

ſtood, is obliged to uſe a guru! Way of Expreſſion, by Parables? or 

as a Writing, wherein we find the — Method for underſtanding it? 

Since the Aim of both is, by the Perception of the Hearers, to make 
their Diſcourſes have an Impreſſion on their Minds. Even the Writ- - 

ing, containing the Matter, does it not conſiſt of Lecter gures, * 
| | * 
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by a certain Method of underſtanding, we comprehend? For it is not 
the Mattes itſelf. ö | Lo £0045 vo LEY Bi 

I think, that the learned World and Artiſts repreſent the firſt Per. 
fon of the Trinity rather in the Shape of a Man, than of any other 
Creature, on good Reaſons; for we learn from Scripture, that God 
created and made Man in his own Image; and from the ancient F athers, 


that Man is an Epitome of all that God created; who is therefore called 


the little World: Some even call Man the Maſter-piece of God, We 


ought therefore, if we will take ſome Likeneſs from the Creatures, to 
expreſs the Almighty by the mo/? perfect Idea to be found, in order 
to exhibit his Perfection, and thus to make the Copy, in the beſt 
Manner, like the Original: And the more, as Sctipture, in ſeveral 
Places, makes mention of the Head, Eyes, Ears, Mouth, Lips, Arms, 
Feet, Hands, and other Members of God: Which Things muſt not be 


underſtood in a carnal and literal Senſe (according to the Opinions of 


ſome ignorant People, who imagine God, in his Nature, to be like a 


Man; that he fits in Heaven on a Throne, according to a Paſſage in 


1faiah, - The Heaven is my Throne, and the Earth is my Foot/3nl, 
And as in another Place the ſame Prophet ſays I ſaw the Lord 
fitting on an high Throne, and liſted up) but in a figural and ſpiri- 
tual Senſe: I think then, that a Painter has no nearer Expreſſions, in 
ſuch Repreſentations where God himſelf is acting, than to exhibit his 
Figure in an human Shape, as beſt agreeing with thoſe Likeneſſes, 


We paint him y pk in order to ſhew his Majeſty and Wiſdom, which 


are more to be found in Old Age than Youth; and with a Scepter and 
Globe, and a Circle of Stars about his Head, to ſhew his Omnipo- 
tence both in Heaven and on Earth. But Roman-catholicks daily make 


Additions. 


If the Scripture repreſent his Godly Perſon under a myſterious Senſe, 


why may not the Artiſt be allowed to do the ſame? Do we not read 
in the Revelation what is mentioned of God in an human Shape? Is it 
'not plain —_ Or mult it be objected, that this Diſcription is 


2 Apocryphal? But granting it, the Relation, nevertheleſs, is not ac- 


counted Heatheniſh. Any Doubt, which might ariſe. from it, does not 
affect the Point, with reſpect to Shapes. In another Place we find, that 
the High-Prieſt hid himſelf, that he might not behold the Lord: 
But the Lord put a Finger on his Eyes, till he was paſt by, How 
can I repreſent that Paſſage, without a Body? Or is it no Fact! 
The Prophet 1/aiah fays; Behold the Name of the Lord comes from 
far, his Lips are full of Indignation, and. his Tongue as a 1 

2 Ire. 
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Hr Now, to make this known to a Perſon who cannot read, and is 
deaf, Is it not more eaſy to do it by a Repreſentation, than by Signs ? 
Are we to make only a Mouth ſending forth a Flame? Is this fo 

per for ſuch a Man's Apprehenſion, as a whole Figure? Moreover, 
19 not a Mouth a-Likenels and a Figure, as well as a whole Image? 
What then ate they pretending, who allow one Part of the Crime, 
and not the Whole? If it be a Crime, let it be intirely forbidden; 
and if good, or at leaſt ſufferable, intirely allowed, and performed. 
Nevertheleſs, ve mult not bow before theſe Things, much leſs worſhip them, 
zut the true God only, who is thereby meant, Can we obſerve a Sacri- 
fice otherwiſe? Is not that a myſterious Repreſentation, or, in better 
Terms, a figural Demonſtration, when it is ſaid The Sacrifice 
was burning upon the Altar, and the Children of God were bowing before 
it, praying, beſeeching, and giving Thanks in all Submiſſron? 

Scripture, _ in ſeyeral Places, ſpeaks of the appearing of God to 
Men, either really by the Miniſtry of Angels, or in a Viſion by 
Dreams, or by Extaſies. There is ſo fine a Deſcription of God, under 
the Shape of an old Man, in the ſeventh Chapter of Danie/, that no 
- Artiſt can better repreſent it. The fame Scripture alſo mentions ſeve- 
ral Appearances of Angels in human Shapes: For whieh Reaſon, tbe 
Church, in the ſecond Council of Nice, made no Difficulty in allowing 
Artiſts to do it; and chiefly Painters, to repreſent God the Father as 4 
kind, loving old Man, and the Angels in an human Shape. * 4 Ws 

It ſeems allo, that a Painter has the Privilege to paint and repre- 
ſent inanimate Things as living, according to the Ideas which Scripture 
affords him: And the Spectator muſt not be offended, when, in ſome 
Pictures, he finds ſacred Subjects attended with poetical Fictions, for 
their better Explanation z on 4 Stppolition the latter be impious. Are 
not the P/alms of David, ' Solomon's Song, the Book of Job, and the 
Revelation of St. Johti the Divine, all delivered under Poetic Figures? 
Not to ſpeak of the Parables beſides mentioned in Scripture. 

Painters therefore are not blame-worthy, for bringing in ſome- 
thing that is heathenifh, in order to eltur the Matter; and eſpecially if 
the Fact happened in an heatheniſh Country. Thus the great Ra- 
Phael, in his Paſſage of the Children of Iſrael over Jordan, has repre- 
ſented the River under an human Shape, violently turning the Water 
back towards its Source. + BAC * 

As Scripture often fays down ſuch and the like Things under ſore 
Hgural Deſeriptions, it gives Painters full Liberty to do the ſame; 

in order to accommodate itſelf to the ol Apprehenſions of 
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Men, it uſually delivers many of che greateſt Myſteries under Figures 


and Parables; as it ſpeaks of the Rivers, in P/a/m xcviii. 

Pou//in alſo made no Scruple, in his Picture of the finding of Moſes, 
to exhibit the River Mie, by an human Figure. But there were Ca- 
lumniators in his Time as well as there are now. He was charged 
with Atheiſm, for mixing Truth with Lyes, and having no more Ro- 

ard for either, than to treat them alike. Vet, if we look nearer 


E | 
into this Matter, we ſhall be convinced, that the learned Painter was 


not in the leaſt tinctured with Atheiſm. Did it not happen in hea- 
theniſh. Egypt ? Was not Pharaols Daughter preſent ? Did. ſhe believe 
the Truth, which was only manifeſted to 1/rae/? Certainly ſhe did not. 
Since therefore the Fact lay in an heatheniſh Country, and was done in 
the Preſence of but two Hebrew Women, the others being Ethnicks, 


this great Artiſt has not treſpaſſed either againſt the Chriſtian. Faith, or 


againſt the Art. | 38 | 

And altho', at the firſt View, a well-grounded Objection may be, 
that with Things which relate to Religion, no falle Gods or Deities, 
worſhipp'd by the Heathens, ought to be mixed; and that it is ſufh- 
cient for a Painter to repreſent a River 1n its natural Courſe, and not 
in an human Form: Yet the Objection is ealily anſwered ; for Scrip- 
ture repreſents the Waters, and the Noiſe of Rivers, under an human 
Form; as in Pſalm xcviii. where it is ſaid, that they clapp'd their Hands 
and were joyful. Moreover, the Egyptians never worſhipp'd the Ri- 
vers, but the Crocodiles living in them; and 1/s,. under the Shape of 
a Cow, as Ovid, and other Writers 7 

Since then Scripture makes uſe of allegorical Speeches, a Painter 
may allo exhibit bh Subject under Hymboli cal and perceptible Likeneſſes, 
in order to- be the more intelligible to the Spectator, without Fear 


that his Work will miſlead faithful Chriſtians, or ſtrengthen heatheniſh 


Superſtition; for a Painter, who has no other Language to exprels 
himſelf by, but Figures, ought to make uſe of them, if he would be 

— | 
Rubens, who of all the Painters handled thoſe, ſymbolical Figures 
in the moſt agreeable and learned Manner (as we: may particularly ob. 
ſerve in the Cardinal Infant's Entry into Antwerp, and in the Painting 
of the Luxemburgh-Gallery) is taxed. by. ſome with mixing, in thole 
Compoſitions, Truth with Fictions: But how ealily is this Judgment 
to be refuted, by ſhewing the Uſe that judicious Artiſt made thereol. 
For Fiction is. here not at all mingled with Truth, but only tends « 
make 


with 
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make Truth clear to Sight and Apprehenſion, and thus more plainly 
to expreſs it by the fiftitious Characters and Emblems. 
4 pray obſerve, in his B:rth of the French King, Lewis XIII. how that 
excellent Artiſt has exhibited Cor with an artful Sway, on diſtant 
Clouds fitting on his winged Horſe, and oppoſite to him Apollo, who, in 
his radiant Chariot, 1s driving upwards, in order to ſhew, that this Prince 
was happily born in the Morning. Hereby it is evident, that this ingenious 
Maſter had no Thoughts of repreſenting Deities as Deities, but only to 
denote, by'Ca/tor (as accounted an happy Conſtellation) the King's 
fortunate Birth; and by Apollo, the Time of the Day, which was in 
the Morning, - appearing by his Chariot's mounting up from the 
Horizon, 00 10 946 Fri 
But further to clear 7 Thoughts touching the Repreſentation of 
God the Father, I ſhall, before I end this Chapter, ſubjoin the follow- 
ing. Obſeryation. | | 
| Prophet Ezekiel, in his firſt 2 mentions, that he ſat the 

Almighty few the Appearance of his Loins even upwards, and from 
the Appearance 7 his Loins even downwards, as it were the Appearance 
of Fire, and it had Brightneſs round about. Wherefore, by this, and 
other Inſtances of Scripture, we ſuppoſe, that this /acred * ought 
never to be repreſented without a Glittering or Glory from Head to Foot; 
even in ſuch Manner, that, bigger or leſs, according to the Place, Oc. 
eaſion and Decorum, and ſpreading around 5 thinner and 
fainter, like a clear and tranſparent apour, it at laſt inſenſibly unites 
with the By- works, and diſappears. | 

Now, to reduce this to a Painting, we ought firſt to deſign the Fi- 

e of che Almighty, whether ſitting or ſanding, in Heaven or on 

rth, in the moſt perfect Form and Countenance, yet much bigger 
than any heavenly or earthly Creature. This you muſt colour, with a 
ſingle Tint or Ground, a little darker than the Glory, and afterwards 
heighten with Light. Then, with a large Bruſh, ſoften the Fi ure, 
lo that neither its Out- line, nor any Edgineſs or Sharpneſs of the ow 
of the Face Hands or Feet (which ought to be touched very gentle 
and faint) be perceived; juſt as if it were viewed thro” a Silk Gauſe, 
ſteamed Glaſs, or thin Miſt; in ſhort, like Things ſeen in a Camera 
Obſcura: Obſerving, that the Figure do not receive any Light either 
from on high, or from a Side, or from behind, but in F, ont only, 
and about the moſt relieved Parts; altho' the whole Piece have ad- 
other Light: It muſt moreover haye no other Shades than in the 
deepeſt Cavities, and, thoſe very faint. I 
0 30 2 Me 
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Me have before curſorily ſhewed, * why. we repreſent! tho Almighty | 
as a venerable old Man: And ſhall now. further inſiſt on the Po nt, 
tho? without reference to all the Paſſages in Scripture, which might ( 
ſerve our Purpoſe. In Daniel, Chap. vii. 9. *tis written, ——— 15e 4 
Hair of bis Head was like pure'Wool, and bis Garment white as Snow, : 
* — The Reaſon whereof, ſays Gregorius Ngz1anzenus, is to fhew te 

thereby, as by an infallible Token, his clean and undefiſed heing. Where- te 
fore the wiſe Euſcherus is alſo of Opinion, that fan the ſame Neaſon ſr 


the Choir and Multitude of Angels are repreſented in White, Others fo 
compare it to the human Shape, and would thereby allude to infnite *] 
Duration, ſince nothing is ſo eternal as the Godhead, Which I re- Je 
mark here, becauſe ſome ſcrupulous Perſons are of Opinion, that we ly 
-ought not to. repreſent God the Father in ſuch a Shape, adorned. with | 
white Garments and grey Hair. Bd Il. dati 21 of 

And, on this Account, all Nations have, by an univerſal Conſent, Da 
thought proper to perform divine Service in white Garments and Or- bui 
naments. The White has allo been at all Times appropriated to the „ 
holy Service. Wherefore the Poet Per/ius lays, —— He is worſhipped cha 
7 3 | | | Wo 


But what is Per/us's Saying to us, ſince the Raiment of 7eſus 
Chri/t, when he manifeſted his Glory to his Diſciples, appeared as 
white as Snow? Cicero, Lib, 2. Legum, ſays, The White looks 
beſt in all Stuffs, but eſpecially in the woven ones, in order to exhibit what 
is holy and godly. | 5 Ts 

It is therefore neceſſary to repreſent the Almighty in à white Gar- 
ment ; however, it's not improper, to. make it look more natural, that 
you keep it a little yellowith, as lighted by a Sun, or like the Glory 
which 1 the Figure. | 5 | 
But in all this, a Painter muſt be very diſcreet, and not abuſe the Li. 
cence allowed him by Scripture and the C ps han of the Fathers, or by 
his Art pervert the ſacred Truths or ſlight them. | 17 
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AVIN G ſbewu in what Manner, and om what Terms, a 
1 cording to my N to repreſent the Almighty, let u 
now anquire how the Angels, in their Power, ought to bo exhibited 
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Eregorius Nuxianzenus ſays, that the true Property of the Angels, when. 
they appear in'a bodily Shape, ts, to have a bright Glory and glittering 

arments. We find the Angels thus deſcribed in Matt. xxviii. 3. in 
Mark xvi. 53. in Acts i. 10. and many other Places of Seripture. 
.. This glittering Light of the Angels ought therefore by all means 
to be oblerycd in molt of their Appearances : As for Inſtance in thoſe 
to Abraham, and in the delivering: Lot out of Sodom, where they 
ſmote the luſtful People with Blindnefs: For it's certain, they had 
ſomething more than human, ſince 4&rabam ſalutes them as Lords. 
Tis not likely, that this Honour proceeded from their coftly Dreſs, 
Jewels and other precious Things about them, but from ſome heaven- 
ly or uncommon Addition. | | Ye g 

A further Proof of this Glory of the Angels, is, the fore preſſing 
of the Sodomites upon Lot, and their not coveting either him or his 
Daughters, or any other Strangers probably living among them, 
but only theſe two young Men to be brought out, in order to know 
them: And __ becauſe of their more than human Form, and 
charming Brightneſs, . If now this Glory had ſhone too ſtrong, they 
would have perceived ſome Deity, and forbore their Wickednefs ; 
for it cannot be imagined, that any Man ſhoutd daringly and knows 
ingly ſtrive againſt the Almighty. | 
But, before we proceed further, I muſt here deliver my Opinion, 
touching the Perſon of Feſus Cbriſt; which is, that in his Humanity 
and before his Reſurrettion, he ought to be repreſented without the 
leaſt Shining or Glory; ſince he was made in the Likeneſs of Men, 
and would be like his Brethren in all Things, except Sin, as Scripture - 
teſtifies: But after his Reſurrection, he ſhould be 7 with a Glory; 
(as we read he appeared to his Diſciples on Mount Tabor, and in other 
en one put off his Humanity in its principal Purpoſe. 

We have further Inſtances of the Appearance of Angels, as in thoſe 
who came to Manoah, Gideon and Tobit, and him who ſmote the Peo- 
Ne, Zeruſalem for David's Sin, & Of the firſt, Scripture expreſly 
ays, that be, foretelling Manoab the Birth of Samſon, aſcended in 
the Name of the Altar; poſſibly in an Augmentation of Glory uniting 
with the Flame of the Offering; by which doubling Brightneſs the 
Parents of Samſon were ſtrengthened in their Faith and Hope of the, 
Birth to come. 

If this Glory now be painted too ſtrong and like Lightning, it blinds 
our mortal Eyes, and thus the Patriarch Abrabam could have viewed 
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it no more than the Prophet and Leader of Iſrael, Mofes, when God 
appeared to him, and paſſed before his Face: And this Glory would 
deſtroy a Be holder. N 5 Dees 
The blind Heathens had Glimmerings of this Truth; for when 
Semele preſumptuouſly deſired, that Jupiter might once embrace her 
in the — Majeſty as he did Juno in Heaven, and inſiſted on it, not- 
withſtanding his Diſſuaſion to the contrary, ſhe was, on the Requeſt 
granted, intirely conſumed by the CY Glory of the God, inſo- 
much that with Difficulty he ſaved the Child he had by her. 
WM hence it's plain, that the Glory, even in exhibiting the Heatheniſb 
Deities, ought to be obſerved; ſince in their Appearance to Men ei— 
ther by Night or Day, to bleſs or puniſh them, they retained their 
full Force, Glory and Majeſty; and this being weighed, they muſt al- 
ſo be repreſented glittering, beautiful in Aſpett and Shape, and in Rai- 
ment of an elegant Colour, as much as poiſible, and the Nature and Uſe 
of the Picture will permit; as we have before hinted in the handling 
of Colours in Cieling- pieces. | | 

But when the Deities appear among Men, as Men, then they ought 
to be like them, and not eaſily diſtinguiſhable, otherwiſe than 4 their 
Mien: As, for Inſtance, in the Story of Jupiter with Caliſto, Apollo 
with Daphne, Jupiter with Lycaon, Mercury with Argus, and the 
like: In ſuch Ealts, and that they might the better play their Parts, 
they transformed themſelves intirely into Men, and were perfectly like 
them, laying aſide all God-like Glory and Shape, as if, according to 
the Opinion of the Heathens, they meant, that there can be, no Union 
of the divine with human Nature. 

As to the Motions of the heatheniſh Deities, many repreſent them 
appearing in active Poſtures, as walking, running, and other Motions ; 
but it's as contrary to my own Opinion, as that of the great Biſhop of 
Hippo, Heliodorus. This learned Man, and great Searcher into heathen- 
iſh Antiquities, will ot allow them to go or walk when ſeen in their Ma- 
Jeſty, but only to wave; or ſeem in ſome meaſure to walk, yet gliding 
like a Ship moved gently along by the Wind, without perceptible 
Motion: They ought always to be let out with thin Clouds, of which, 
ſuch as are neareſt them receive a greater and ſtronger Light. | 
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Genii. 


CH AP. XIV. Of the Repreſentations of Angels and heatheniſh 


THE e. in the Beginning, created an infinite Number of 
Angels or heavenly Spirits, who, in Scripture, are diſtinguiſhed 
by * as Serapbins, Cberubins, Thrones, Powers, Arch-angels, 
Angels, &c. 
he firſt, as being neareſt to the Glory of the Almighty, are al- 
Nen young and harmhſs, and with fix Wings, according to 
Tſatah, Ch. vi. | , 
Herbe ſecond are exhibited only for the ſate of Motion, and to denote 
the Efficacy of eternal . 149"Yhk which their undefiled Purity and 
childiſh Form give to underſtand. rae 
The. third, who continually attend God's Juſtice (as Dionyſus A. 
reopagita, St. Paul's Diſciple, writes) are ſomewhat older, and more 
full-grown, and of an agreeable Sway and Motion; cauling, by their 
— no Fear or Fright, but Foy and Gladneſs in People's 
Minds. ; 
The fourth are appointed to execute divine Vengeance.in the Puniſh- 
ment of Sins and Wickedneſs: Of theſe, one was 50 ſtrong, that, with 
the Almighty's Permiſſion, he ſmote, in the Camp of the Pa 
185000 Men, 2 Kings xix. 2 Chron. xxxii. Iſaiab xxxvii. . Theſe are 
repreſented bigger than the former, having ſtern Countenances, and vio- 
lent Motions ; are ſeldom or never naked, but in Coats of Armour, and 
with a flaming. Sword or Thunder in their Hands, or elſe a Shield on 
their Arms, with the Name 2 God glittering tbereon. By their unex- 
ected Appearance they cauſe not only Fear and Fright in the Hicked, 
ut a continual Remorſe. without. Repentance. | 
The fifth manage great and courtly Affairs; as Guardians leading 
Men to che Know: ge of God; they are of 4 pe, fect Form and mo- 
deſt Countenance. be tee] , b S632 meth 
The. laſt protect us from all Hurt, and are particularly ordained; to 
excite us to Virtue,. and diſſuade . us from Evil, A#s xii. Theſe, ac- 
cording to Dionſius, as being the eldeſt in the loweſt Choir or Hierar- 
chy, are repreſented of a large Size, majeſtick and quick in. Mution. . 
There is ſtill another Kind called evil Spirits, or Dæmones, or De- 
vils: Plato ſtiles them Cacodæmones, or knowing and crafty. Theſe 
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' = Of the. Painting Book IX 
affift the Wicked, and induce them to all manner of Sin, as Blaſphe- 
my, Unchaſtneſs, Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Lying, Defrauding, Mur- 
ther, c. Their Shapes are various, even as many as there are 


Sins; and altho' they endeavour ſometimes to miſſead Men under | 
beautiful Appearances, yet they are always repreſented with ſome tt 


Token whereby to know them, either on their Heads, Backs, Hands oy. 
or Feet, ſuch as Fins, Bats-wings, Pultur's or Eagle's-claws, Bears 5 
paws; Dragons-tails, &c. Alſo holding lighted Torches, Pitch-forks, 
Parſes, murthering Weapons, Growns, Fetters, Pals, Serpents and Ad. a 
ders, and with Flames iſſuing out of their Mouths ; in a Word, any 1 
thing that betokens Evil. ene. Þþ 
As to the Angels before-mentioned; who, in all Ages, have been | 
repreſented with Vings, Scripture allows us the Liberty ſo to exhibit * 
them: For the Almighty himſelf ſhewed Meſes the Pattern of the A7 8 
. of the Covenant, and the Cberubins, in this Manner, upon it. Can any 77 
Example be more perfect than his? More Inſtances in Scipture may 7 
be found in the Prophecies of Daniel, Ch. ix. 21. T/aiah yi. Rev. iy. Hi 
#zekiel x. Oc. YA IF 1 2 | 
Having thus far treated of the Repreſentation of Angels, we ſhall on 
now thew the Opinion of the Heathens, not ill agreeing with the ſame pn 
Meaning. . 3 ; | - 
lid eb. tei us, that the ancient Romans had alſo their tutelar ke 


Guardians, by them tiled Gemi, or Birth-gods : ' But they were not body 


repreſented as Angels, or kg on Clouds, or with Wings, or Glo- Cen 
ries, but as well-ſhap'd young Men between 16 and 20 Tears of Age, and ks y 
without Beards, having Jong light Hair, compoſed Countenances, and cas) 81 
Motions," and a Dog's Skin over their Upper ꝓarts. | * > 
The Reaſon of this Cloathing was, as Chry/ppus fays, that they, as — N 
d Spirits, attend us from our Nativities, being Guardians of our : 1 1 
Actions, in reproving Vice, and revenging 1 as often as 
we prefer Brutality before Humanity, which the Genii abhorr'd, pr — 
ſuing and barking at us, in order to awake the Conſcience, Of which P), ' 
Opinion is Cenſorinus, and ſeveral others whom he quotes; adding, N. oy 
that theſe Spirits watch ſo narrowly, that they never leave vs, ncit- 8 244 
ing as to Vittue, in Proportion as we forfake Vice, and covet Felicit). of 4 N 
But. why need we theſe Examples? Our Saviour affirms, that the An. who,  } 
gels haus Charge over us, to conduct and preſerve us, as we have before — 
ſaid : Wherefore, the Heathens, by this Emblem, have alſo right!y Caſſu 4 


To 
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fitted their Cen, Guardians. * 
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Cenſorinus likewiſe: teſtifies, that the Ancients conſidered their Gents 
as Gods of Procreation, either that, as we have ſaid, they took care 
of us, or were born with us; for which Reaſon, they believed, there 
were as many Genii as Men, and that each had his own: Or elſe, that 
there were twice as many, and that each Man had a good one and 
an evil one, the former. perſuading to Virtue, and the latter to Vice; 
agreeable to what Chriſtians ſay of their Guardian Angels and the 
evil, this laſt not failing to afflif Mankind, tho? not born with us, 
as the Heathens believ'd- of their Genii. Hence it is, that ſome re- 
preſent the Genii in the Shape of a Serpent, others, as Children or 
young Men; or elſe, as grey headed old Men, conformable to the 
Philoſopher Cebes, in his hieroglyphical Table. 
Zoroaſter, and the ancient Philoſophers have made a Diſtinction be- 


tween the Animals conſecrated to the good and evil Genii; decordſng | 


to them, Dogs, Fowls, and the Tortoiſe are proper to the Good, an 
Water-animals peculiar to the Eyil. 

The Ancients often exhibited the Genii crowned with Garlands of 
Horebound, the Leaves whereof much reſemble thoſe of the Vine, or 
elſe with Chaplets of divers Sorts of Flowers; as Tibullus, in a certain 
Place, ſays, —— T he Genius is adorned with a beautiful Chaplet of Flows 
ers, when his Name and Feſtival are celebrated to his Honour. | 

Each Perſon worlhipp'd his Genius, without knowing it, in celebrating 
his Birth-day: And thoſe of Princes were eſpecially kept by every 
body, with great Splendor ; wherefore, he who falſly ſwore by the 
Genus of his Prince (which was accounted a very great Oath) was an 
immediate Delinquent. ' | | 

Since, as is ſaid, the Ancients had two Kinds of Genii, a good one, 
and an evil one, according to the Socratic Euclid, as Cenſoriuus relates, 
we, ſhall now conſider, how the evi were repreſented. Tt 

I do. not find the Ancients, hall any Statues, or Reſemblances of 
them, but we read, as Writers teſtify, that they appeared to 
mag y. | 01 

Plutarch, Appianus, Florus, and others report, that as Brutus, one 
Night En his Cuſtom) had betaken himſelf, with a Light, 
to his Apartment, for Meditation, he ſaw, before him, the Likeneſs 
of a Man, but very black and frightful, cloathed in a Wolf's Skin; 
who, bein ask'd, w > was? anſwer'd, I am thy evil Genius, 
Brutus ! Valerius M. alſo writes, that the evi / Genius appear'd to 
Caſſius, of the curfed.'Tribe'of Marcus Antonius, à little before Cæſar 
cauled him to be. beheaded, This Genius appear'd as a large black 

No. 21. 1 Man, 
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Man, about 50 or 60 Years of Age, honing long Hair, and a dirty 
8 Beard, and was covered with a Wolf's Skin, down half Way 
the Thighs. | | 1 11: 
The Temefans, formerly Inhabitants of Abruzzo, a Country in Itah, 
had alſo a very evil Genius, of a black Colour, and frightful Look, 
and cloathed in a Wolf's Skin, doing that People much | ; as 


Pauſanias and Suidas teſtify. 


— — 


CHAP. XV. Of ſacred Emblems. 


HE Deſign of a well-compoſed ſacred Emblem is principally to 
edify, and to incite to Virtue; repreſenting it to us, as a 
Looking- [ks not ſo much for the Regulation of our Bodies, as our 
Souls, and by ſuch Means to bring us to Happineſs. | 
Theſe Emblems are either general or particular. General, when they 
ſuit any Perſon whatſoever; and particular, when they relate to one 
only. When their Subject is Piety or Virtue, Learning, Liberty, 
Peace of Mind, and ſuch like, they are general, and applicable to 
every Perſon who poſſeſſes, or endeavours to poſſeſs thoſe Qualities: 
But when a particular Perſon is their Subject, as, the Virgin Mary, an 
Apoſtle, or other virtuous Man, who excelled in ſome particular Gift, 
in ſuch Caſe they are particular or ſingular. We ought therefore, in 
the former Sort, to obſerve, that the main Matter is ir and in 
the latter, corporal: The one exhibits Learning itſelf, and the other, 
a learned Man, or Philoſopher ; one ſhews Peace, and the other, a 
aceable Man; one repreſents Piety, and the other, a pious Man, &c. 
he one is the Matter itſelf, and the other, he who poſſeſſes it. How. 
ever, a judicious Maſter will make a Diſtiuction between ſpiritual 
and corporal Virtues, between natural Inclinations, and heavenly Gifts. 
The Corporal, as Strength, Prudence, Equity, and the like, proceed 
from us, or, in better Terms, are peculiar to us, walk, ſtand, and afl 
with us; and the ſpiritual and heavenly, and which conſequently 
have no Relation with the Body, are as without us; | wherefore, they 
muſt be repreſented either /#tting or lying on Clouds, and the nearer 
they approach Beatitude, the more glittering, nimble, faint and wat 
ing they are to be exhibited. . 
I am of Opinion, that we ought to adapt particular Sorts of Stuff 


to the aforeſaid Virtues and Qualities, according to their Ranks and 
| Dignittes; 
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Dignities ; as, to cloathe the Earthly in Stuffs and Cloth, and the Hea- 
venly, in thick Silk; and thoſe ſtill higher, in Gauſe-ſcarfs, or elle to 
let them remain naked. | 1 

We muſt further remark on the laſt of theſe, that the Characters, — 
call'd the Qualities of God, I mean figural Characters, ſuch as the 1 
Scepter and Eye, implying Dominion; the circled Serpent, Eternity; — 
the Sun, Glory; and ſuch like, ought always to appear in the upperme/# 1 
Glory, as pertaining to the Deity, and are repreſented by lovely waving 
Children. Yet, let it be obſerved, that thoſe Things only reſpect the 
Bleſſings of Heaven; for when the Almighty is provok'd, and is to in- 
flict Puniſhments, we muſt introduce other Qualities, ſuch as his Wrath, 
Juſtice, &c. allo repreſented by Angels, with Thunder, fiery Swords, 
Scales, ©c. but theſe ought to be ſtronger, and like young Men; as 
we find it in Scripture, in the Story of Lot, where they ſtruck the So- 
domites with Blindneſs; and in that of Sennacherib, where an Angel of 
the Lord, in one Night, ſmote ſo many Thouſands; and more ſuch 
Cales. : | Tow 

I ſhall illuſtrate what I have before ſaid, by further Examples, in 
ſuch Manner as I apprehend the Point; and for that Purpoſe have . 
choſen an uncommon Subject, to ſerve for a particular 


Emblem and ſtately Monument of her Mays Mary Stuart, Jate Queen 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Princeſs of Orange. 


Here, a Tomb is ſtanding, on the left Side of the Piece, on a 
Baſement whereon is carved the River-god of the Thames. In the 
Middle of the Piece, on the ſecond Ground, a Princeſs is fitting, 
in Grandeur on a Throne, repreſenting England, with its proper 
Badges. She leans her Head on her left Hand, and, with * 
Right, opens the royal Robe of the Deceaſed, which is lined with Er- 
min, and, with the Scepter and Crown, lies in her Lap, whereon ſhe. 
caſts a ſorrowful Look: She is covered with a black Gauſe-weed, 
which darkens the Glitter of the Seat and Coat of Arms. Policy, on 
her left Side, quite dejected, is beholding the Tomb, accompanied by 
Sorrow. On the other Side appears the Proteſtant Church, languiſhing, - 
ſupported by Hope, who points at the Tomb, whereon ſtands a large 
beautiful antique Vaſe, out of which is growing a Roſe-twig, having 
but one Bud, whereon Providence, fitting on Clouds, diſpenſes ſome 
Moiſture, out of a ſmall cryſtal Phial, and, with her Scepter, points 
upwards at the celeſtial Light, to which Wiſdom, Piety, and Sted-, 

_ 3P2 Faſieſs 
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faſtneſs are ſeen 1 


ing, ſupporting, or rather carrying a beautiful" you | 
Firgin along wit — This Virgin is dreſt in white, een K 
with Roſes, having a bright Star over her Head; her Hands are croſs an 


her Breaſt, and ſhe 1s looking _ with a joyful Countenance. On Fe 
high appears God's Love or — waiting for her with open 
Arms, having in its — * Pelican feeding its | rad with its own Cr 
Blood. The other Characters of divine Happineſs before-mention'd are Cl, 
alſo ſeen, and eſpecially, heavenly or perfect Foy, or Harmony, repre- 
ſented by Spirits ſinging and playing on In/truments. On the Yaſe is a 
Medal, wherein is carved a Phœnix ariſing out of its Aſhes. Under it, 


on a black Table, is written in Gold Letters, either in Latin or Eng- p 
liſh, I DIE IN ORDER TO,LIVE. The Tomb is hung with E 
Feſtoons of Cypreſs, intermixed with Roſes. On the right Side of the nea 
Tomb ſtands Fate, having, in the left Hand, a Role cloſe to the Vale, clea 
and in the right, a pair of Sciſſors, as if ſhe had cut off the Roſe crue 
with them. On the left Side of the Tomb ſtands Nature dejettedly at t 
holding an Handkerchief before her Eyes, and with the left Hand at nenc 
her Breaſt. Fvy, to the right forwards, is taking to Flight, biting Bloc 
an Heart, and looking either at Providence, or at the beatified Soul aſ- lican 
cending. About the Throne ſtand Scotland, France, and Ireland, in Torc 
mourning. 


A Second Example. þ 


Here, we may repreſent Maje/?y'on a raiſed Throne, fitting in full 
Splendor ; Clemency and Authority ſtanding behind her, and holding 
over her Head a Crown topp'd with a glittering Star. On her Side 
may ſit Religion, and on a Step below, Policy taking Shelter under 
her Garment. Quiet, Plenty, and Succeſs Es Sed may be 
placed as coming in, and on the other Side, Peace accompanied by Art 
and Science. Above, in an open Heaven, ſits Providence pouring down 
divine Bleffing. Over the Throne, on a Cloud, ſhould be //5/dom, 
Religiouſneſs, and e 6 1 t 10 2 hi 2d em 4. 

This Majeſty may be here the Subject of this Emblem, and, if it 
have no particular Characters, ſuit any Kingdom, Power, or Com- 
monwealth in Chriſtendom: But if it have any Arms, Device, or Mot- 
to, as 8 UFFICIT UNUS or a Flower-de-Luce for France; PLUS 
ULTRA for Spain; HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE tor 
England ; then this Majeſty ought to be like that which it 4s to fe- 
preſent. 7 IPL be Weck, o AT Laie 93 38 . 1 
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It would not be improper to ſee the Glory filled with Divine Love or 
Kindneſs, as before-mentioned, and Proſperity flowing from it. Fright 
and Fear taking to Flight, and Envy, Fraud, and Hereſy under Majeſty's 
Feet. - 

The aftive Virtues | repreſent by Figures, which hold the 
Crown over Majeſty's Head, and the Spiritual, by thoſe fitting on 
Clouds, Se. 


A Third Example. 


The Subject of this. ſhall be Innocence murther®d. 

Here Innocence is proftrate, murther'd by raging Impiety. She lies 
near an . Altar, ftretch'd out on the Ground, cloath'd in a 
clean white Garment, betokening an upright undefiled Heart. The 
cruel Executioner forcibly tears her innocent Child from her Breaſt, and 
at the ſame Time the brutiſh Murtherer is ſtepping from the Emi- 
nence whereon he ſat, in order to go off; he is ſtain'd with innocent 
Blood, and, ſheathing his bloody Sword, tramples under Foot a Pe- 
lican with its Dung. Rage attending him; and firing them with her 
Torch, is looking back, in great Conſternation, at Heaven, which darts 
many Thunders at her. There, Divine Juſtice is deſcending, with 
Scales in one Hand, and Thunders in the other. Piety, bowing before 
her at the Altar, is praying, and ſhewing her the innocent Corps : 
Whereupon ſhe doubles her Speed to execute Reyenge. Now ſee the 
Wrath of God expreſs'd, not with bright Sun-beams from on high, 
but with fiery and bloody ones. 

Here, Fu/tice, or divine Wrath, has a flaming red Garment or Vail. 

mpiety is cloath'd in a ruſty copper-colour'd Drapery. The Executi- 
ener, who miſuſes the Child, bas a cruel Aſpect, and is reddiſh. Over 
Innocence, a little Angel is aſcending to Heaven, with a bright Star, to 
which, a long Ray ſeems to proceed out of her Mouth; he has 2 
Palm-branch-in his Hand, to fignify her Happineſs. 
_ The following is a ſhort Sketch of the Actions. 

The Head of the Corps lies in the Middle of the Piece, on the 
Fore. ground, and the Feet towards the right Side, ſomewhat nearef to 
the Altar, with one Leg a little up, as if there were ſtill ſome Life 
left. Behind the Altar, Piety kneels one Knee, which is in Shade, 
the nom her Light from Futice, who, on the ſecond Ground, is 
with her Upper - parts directly over the Point of Sight, and her Feet 
lomewhat forchartned towards the right Side, from whence ſhe is 


coming. 


—— 
„ . 
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coming. On the left Side, on the fame Ground, a little more for- Jo 
ward, Impiety and Rage take to Flight. Rage is half ſhaded by dark Au 
Clouds, over which Heaven opens. The 1 a right bn 
Light; but Zuftice receives her Light from behind. On the left Side fort 
of the Piece is a dark Offskip. | ceal 
Now, as the former "ar Bl reſpected the Reward of Virtue, ſo Ter 
this repreſents the Puniſhment of Kvil: In that appeared the Love of hold 
God; in this, his Wrath. Ir 
Thus are my Thoughts on theſe Subjects, not preſuming to have Rac 
handled them with the utmoſt Accuracy ; I am far from giving them as tl 
out as perfect Emblems, ſince that's the Work of great] gment, yaſt treat 
Knowledge, and mature Conſideration : Nevertheleſs, rough as the V 
Plan is, *tis ſufficient for explaining = Sentiments. And as we always the . 
ſtick either more or leſs to Art, and hardly keep ſo much within the worl| 
Bounds of Curioſity, as not to take ſome Liberties in the Diſpoſition 


of Things, ſo I have repreſented him, who is taking away the Child, 
as an Executioner, naked, his Hair tied with a Coch, and with a 
Dagger lying by him; and Inpiouſneſs, as a Prince, with a blood- 
red Diadem about his Head, and a Staff in his Hand; tho? theſe Fi- 
gures ought rather to be Women; moreoyer, the Executioner might 
have been left out. 


— — — — 


C HAP. XVI. Of the Penates, Lares, and Cupids. 


A NCIENT Hiſtories relate, that moſt Nations which lived under 
Laws and Policy, eſpecially the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
but moſtly theſe laſt, had certain Views of Gold, Silyer, Copper, or 
Wood, which they ſtiled Dis Penates, in Engliſh, FHouſbold- gods. 
Theſe wy kept as holy, and took ſuch particular Care of, that in 
caſe they happen'd to be loſt, either thro' Careleſsneſs, Violence, or 
other Accidents, they thought it foreboded ſome imminent Difaſter, 
or bad Luck to befal them; and accordingly believed, when any 
-— —_ at hand, that thoſe Gods were either removing, or va- 
niſh | | 
The Hiſtorian Timæus writes, that they were repreſented like 7 
beautiful young Men, in a warlike Dreſs, each with a F avelin in bis 
and by or near them an earthen Firepan, over which lay — 
ron· 


4 
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Tron-bars croſs-wiſe, turned at the Ends like the Hazel. wands which the 
Aupures held in their Hauds at the Time of officiating. 

Cicero, treating of the Penates, ſays, they were certain Gods brought 
forth in the Houſes of particular Men, and worſhipp*'d in the moſt con- 
cealed and private Places 4 them. And in this Senſe Demophoon and 
Terence ſpake, when they laid, they would go home and hide their Houſe- 
bold: god, before they betook to their Buſineſs and Callings. 

In Scripture alſo we have the Teraphims, or Houſhold-gods, which 
Rachel ſtole from her Father Laban, when he went to ſhear his Sheep; 
as the Rabbi Eliezer, in the 36th Chapter of his Diſcourſes, largely 
treats, ſpeaking of Laban, and the preparing of the Teraphims. 

We have before ſaid, that the Penates were in great Eſteem among 
the Romans; which Dionyſius — affirms, ſaying, they were 
worſhipp'd at Rome, under the Shape of two ting young Men, in very 
ancient and warlike Dreſſes, and having F avelins in their Hands ; with 
this Subſcription, DIT PENATES, as we find it till in ancient Me- 
dals. Nigidius was of Opinion, that they were Apollo and Neptune; 
and the rather, as by Apollo is meant Heat and Drought, and by Nep- 
tune, Cold and Moi/zneſs ; judging the Worſhip to owe its Origin to theſe 
Effects: Wherefore, Virgil, in the Eighth Book of his Aneids, ftiles 
them the great Gods, meaning the Penates. Others think, that Zups- 
ter and Juno are ſignified by them; becauſe their chief Buſineſs was to 
give Men Help and Afſ;/tance, and therefore they both derive from the 
Latin Word Fuvare, ſignifying to help or aſji/?. Others again imagine 
them to be Ca/tor and Pollux; becauſe they, with the Penates or 
Houſhold-gods, were alſo, according to the ancient Poets and Hiſtori- 
ans, in very great Eſteem, and the Roman Worſhip aſſigned them the 
firſt Places in their Temples. ' | 

It will here be proper to deduce ſomething, touching theſe Gods, from 
Antiquity, the better to illuſtrate the Point. 

We read, that when the Daughter of Pallautes was married to Dar- 
danus, ſhe brought, in Dower, the Gifts which Pallas had made her 
a Preſent of, being an oblong Shield dropt from Heaven (which ſhe 
RiPd: Palladium) and the Figures of the Penates or great Gods. After- 
wards, on a Rebellion breaking out in Pe/oponneſus, where Dardangs - 
and his Wife lived, he, with many of the Arcadians, fled from 
thence, taking Shipping for Samothracia, where, in Conlideration of 
thoſe Gifts, — ht as a Portion, he built a Temple, inſtituting pri- 
vate Solemnities ler their Religious Worſhip, keeping them ſecret 
from the. common People, in a Vault under the Ground; and 2 

- Alter, 
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after, on his Departure for 4a, took them with him, and placed 
them in Dardania, fo called from his Name. His Son us, being im- 
ploy'd in building Lium, or Troy, tranſplanted thoſe Gods thither, 
AEneas afterwards, having ſaved them out of the Flames of that 
City, carried them to Italy, placing them in the City of Lavinium. 
Aſcanius, his Son, removed them to the City of Alba, where he dedi- 
cated a large and magnificent Temple to their Honour. But, they 
ſay, the Gods of themſelves, without human Aſſiſtance, returned the 
next Night, to Lavinium, tho* the Gates were faſt, and the Town- 
wall and Roof of the Temple found intire, and without any Breaches, 
Which Miracle very much ſurprizing Aſcanius, he ſent to. Laviniun 
600 Men, called Curatores, of whom Ege/tus was Chief, to guard the 
Gods. At laſt, being carried to Rome, they remained without any 
Alteration, and the Roman People committing to them the Care and 
Protection of Their City, and growing Empire, placed them, in Imita- 
tion of Dardanus (that they might not be ſtoln either by Fraud or 
Violence) in a Vault or Temple under Ground, wherein, after Conle- 
cration, they offer'd Sacrifices to them; not allowing any Perſon to ſpit 
in this Temple, becauſe the Gods, like Va, were worſhipp'd with 
Fire. 1 

They were repreſented as young Men, and ſitting, with F avelins in 
their Hands, to ſignify their being adored as Maintainers and Protec- 
tors; for the Sitting, hieroglyphically, expreſſes Stedfaſtneſs in what 
we deſign to do: The Favelins imply, that they preſerve from Harm 
and Diſa/ier; and the Youthfulne/s denotes the Increaſe of their 
Power. 

The Lares were much like the Penates, at leaſt in the Guard and 
Care of Cities. They allo are ſaid to have hid, or kept themſelves 
ſecret in the Houſes, as well as the Penates : Which Tibullus affirms, 
ſaying, that zhey have not only the Care of particular Houſes, but alſo 
of the whole Town. | | | 
The Ancients uſed to place Dogs to watch their Idols called Lares; 

as being a Creature kind and fawning on, the Family, and fierce and 
frightful to Strangers. They had the ſame Opinion of their Lares, 
or Houſhold-gods, committing to them the intire Care and Safeguard 
of their Families. For this Reaſon, ſays Plutarch, the Romans repre- 
ſented them as brisk young Men, dreſi in Dogs-skins. Ovid athrms, 
they were ſometimes exhibited in ſhort Garments, gather*d up on the kſt 
Shoulder, and coming down under the right, in order-to be more fre and 
Tooſe in their Motion; becauſe, ſays he, their Bujineſs was like * 
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the Genii (mentioned before) to inquire narrowly into Men's Actions, for 
the Puniſhment of the Wicked. The Philoſopher Jamblichus relates, that 
They were often worſhipped on the Roads, and had from Time to Tins 
Offerings of Wine and Frankincenſe. | | 
We ſhall now treat of the Shape of Children, diſtinguiſhing them 
into heavenly and earthly. 

_ Pouffin exhibited them too ſquab and full for flying, and thoſe of 
Raphael are generally, chiefly in the Borders of the Hiſtories of P/y- 
che, too hard and muſculous; wherefore, to find a good Form, we 
muſt keep a Medium between both. But Cupids ought not to be re- 
reſented ſo heavy as earthly Children, yet as young as you pleaſe. 
The earthly, contrarily, muſt have Under/tanding, in order to han- 
dle ſomething, and their Bodies to be enlarged according to what they 
are to do, or carry. But in repreſenting a Cupid, who is to deliver a 
Meſſage, I. think *tis proper to give him Ae and Bulk enough to do 
the Buſineſs punQually, and the 14 to expreſs Truth and Nature. 
As to their Wings, they muſt not be made in Proportion to the Weight 
of their Bodies, like Birds; for their Bodies wave of themſelves, and 
the Bigneſs of the Wings often creates Deformity, unleſs they are to 
repreſent a Fame, when they ought to be /arger. 

As to the Loves or Cupids themſelves, they, according to my Ap- 
prehenſion, differ as much in Size as Action. The one is, by the Po- 
ets, called Cupid, and the other Anteros, The former creates Love 
and Defire for Voluptuouſneſs, and the latter leads to Virtues, Arts and 
Sciences. They have both a like beautiful and agreeable Aſpect ac- 
cording to their Ages. Cupid is repreſented about 6 or 8 Years old, 
and quite naked, armed with a Bow and Arrows, .and ſometimes hold- 
ing a burning Torch. Anteros, contrarily, has a purple Garment, 
with bare Arms and Legs only, a Crown of aa pr... his Head, 
a burning Torch in his land, Sandals on his Feet, and he is about 
12 or 14 Years of Age. Cupid is wild and frolickſome, Anteros ſe- 
date and contemplative. | 

There is another leſs Kind of Cupids, ſomewhat younger and more 
imple than the former. Theſe increaſe Love, incite the Pleaſure of Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, or more ſtrongly delude the Senſes. To them, in order to 
lbew their Simplicity, are aſcribed childiſh and idle Actions, ſuch as 
= Skiping about, Running, Rolling, Flying, flinging Apples at 
each other, &c. They muſt not have . Bows, Arrows, or 
Torches, but Baskets = Fruit and Flowers, or Chaplets, a Looking- 
glaſs, or any thing tending to the Pleaſures of Yenus, | 
No. 21, i 0 Alex- 
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Alexander, Propertius, Philoftratus, Claudianus, Silius Italicus, 
Apulius, and others, relate, that the different Loves or Cupids do not 
only reſpect the Charms and Service of Venus, but alſo imply the 
Deſires and Tendencies of the Heart; ſince all Men do not affect the 
ſame Object, but each chuſes for himſelf. 

Mie repreſent Cupid or Love in the Form of a little Child, becauſe. 
tis ſottith to betake to Venery ; for the Actions and Speeches of thoſe 
in Love are as imperfe& as thoſe of little Children; as Virgil ſhews 
in Dido She Begins to ſpeak, and ſtops in the middle of her Talk, 
- He is exhibited with Wings, to ai the Inconſtancy of Lovers, 
who change with every Wind, as we ſee in Dido, who was to put to 
Death the Perſon whom ſhe before ſo dearly loved. He has Arrous 
in his Hand, becauſe they are alſo very light, and do not always hit 
the Mark; as we have Lad of Lovers, who are whimſical and fickle 
when they cannot gratify their Wiſhes; and as the Arrows are ſharp 
and piercing, ſo the Sins of Concupiſcence no leſs wound the Conſci- 
ence. The Arrows are likewiſe an Emblem of Love, which, like 
Thunder, ſeizes the Heart; for many have experimented the ſorrow- 
ful Iſſue of being captivated by the amorous Glances of a beautiful 
Woman, and, thro” their fiery Paſſions, been led into great Troubles: 


For which Reaſon Cupid is ſometimes repreſented with Thunder in his 
Hand. £ 


i 


CHAP. XVII. Devotional Actions of Nations. 


F all the Perfections of human Nature, Religion is the moſt 
| excellent and moſt univerſal; wherefore all Nations partake of 
it in their Manner of Living and Service. And as Reaſon. principally dif 
tinguiſhes Man from Beaſts, ſo we any where ſee, that the Uſe of it 
binds Men to ſome religious Duties; as attending human Underſtand- 
ing, and, according to F amblichus,. a Platonic Sefiary, exciting it by a 
natural Deſire and 2 — to do Good and ſhun Evil. To which 
ſome allude by the celeſtial Fire in the Fable of Prometheus, with which 
he animated the firſt Man; thereby ſignifying, that as the Soul is go- 
verned by Religion, ſo our Actions mul. chiefly tend to implore 4 


Bleſſing on them, and our Eyes and Hands be lifted up to Heaven; 
knowing, that all Good proceeds from the inviſible Giver of all things 
e 

hall 


and we ought thankfully to receive it, to his Honour and Glory. 
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ſhall therefore, in order to be both delightful and uſeful, ſhew from 
Antiquity, how and in what Manner divers Nations, not enlightened 
by the Goſpel, haye dedicated their Worſhip, under Fictions and Fa: 
bles, to the inviſible Being; and begin with the Egyptians. 
The Cuſtom of theſe People was, when any Perſon prayed to the 
Gods, that he muſt, as the moſt decent Action, do it /anding, and with 
lifted up Hands. Which Poſture was alſo ſtrictly obſerved by the 
omans in their religious Worſhip, as Martial and Horace teſtify. 
Virgil likewiſe ſhews, that ſtanding with Hands lifted up ſignifies Wor- 
ſhip; when he introduces Anchiſes (at the miraculous Sight of Ju- 
juss Head, encompaſſed with a ſhining Light, and yet his Hair unhurt 
by the Flame) joyfully turning his Eyes to Heaven, and lifting his 
Hands in Prayer to Fupiter : And, in Confirmation of the Acceptable- 
neſs thereof, a loud Thunder was ſoon after heard, and a Star appear- 
ed in the Heayens when dark, which, like a Torch, with a long clear 
Tail, deſcending towards the Houle, glid along, and at laſt hid in the 
Wood of Mount Ida, leaving behind a long light A which emit- 
ted a ſulphureous Vapour and Smoke: Wherbupoa Inchiſes, landing 
ub, invokes the Gods, and ſacred Stars. Philo ſays, that the ere 
ſtanding Poſture denotes an humble Heart wholly devoting itſelf to 

Heaven. Authors unanimouſly agree, that the Ancients offered their 
Sacrifices, Vows and Prayers to Fairer in a /tanding Poſture ; but to 
the Goddeſs Ops, in a fitting one; ſignifying thereby, that ſhe was the 
Mother of the Earth. Pythagoras enjoins thoſe who pray, to do it 
ſitting : Yet Plutarch ſays, that Numa Pompilius was the Author of 
that Cuſtom; thereby teaching, that Vows and Prayers ought to be 
certain and conſtant. 

As to the Poſture of praying flanding, St. Paul ſeems to exhort 
thereto in his Epiſtles, We End: likewifs in the Old Teſtament, that 
the Prieſts did, in their Prayers, /#retch out their Hands to Heaven. In 
the Book of Judges, Chap. vii. we read, that in Gideon's Army, the 
Men who bowed down on their Knees to drink, were, by God's 
Command, ſent away; but thoſe who drank landing, putting their 
Hands to their Mouths, were choſen, and defeated the Midianites 
In Exod. Chap. xvii. tis written, that-'as long as Moſes held up: bis 
Hands, Amatek was diſcomfited : Which, as Adamantius ſays, ſigni- 
fies, that he offered up to God his Actions and Enterprizes, not like 
Creeping Animals who cleave to the Earth, but as directing bis Heart 
and Thoughts to Heaven, On which Grounds and Examples, the Coun- 
ei of Nice ordained Prayer tu he made ſtanding. att 05 

. Ado- 
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_ Adoration, fays Pliny, not only conſiſts in Ffting up the Hands to 
Heaven, but alſo in their being open, inſide upwards,. as if we pave 
them to kiſs. They who adore and ſupplicate, ſays Hieronymus, are 
uſed to kiſs the Hands: Wherefore the Hebrews judged this Manner 
of Kiſſing to be very reverential, and ſtrictly » it. Ci. 


| 
cero and Catullus allo confirm the Signification of /ifting up or fretch- 
ing out both the Hands to Heaven. Tertullian, ſpeaking of praying l 
for the Preſervation and Proſperity of the Emperor, ſays thus: The y 
Chriſtians bareheaded lift up their Hands, with their Eyes to Heaven in d 
token of Innocence; fignifying thereby, that they had no Occaſion to bt v 
aſhamed, but beartily prayed for their Emperor. The Tuſcans likewiſe, F. 
in their Prayers, uſed ſuch a Poſture or /#retching out the Hands; and C 
in adoring their Gods, eſpecially Jupiter, lifted up their Hands to A 
Heaven. Of which Virgil alſo makes mention in his 4th AXneid, where Pi 
he deſcribes 7 arbas among the Statues and Altars of the Gods, /ifz- E: 
ing up his Hands to Heaven, humbly and earneſtly imploring Jupiter. th 
We read further, that in the Olympic. Games, ancient! — at ed 
Smyrna, a ridiculous and ignorant Actor was reproved by the Sophiſt Ac 
Polemon, for his awkward Motions with Hands reverſed; becauſe when fa 
he was to ſay —— Oh Jupiter ! he turned his Hands downwards, cel] 


and in ſayin 0h Earth ! he looked up to Heayen. But 
theſe perverſe Geſtures, proceeding from ancient Cuſtoms, are ſtill ſeen 
among the Romi/þ Clergy, who, as often as they pronounce the Word 
God or Lord, give the B eſſing to the Congregation ; and in praying for 
the Proſperity of the People, ſtretch out their Hands on high. In the 
Medal of Gordianus Pius, we ſee a {mall Figure with the Arms thus 
extended, and the Hands open, with a Motto alluding to the Matter, 
PIETAS AUGUST. But, to return to the ancient Agyprians : 
They uſed to repreſent the Deity in an hieroglyphick Manner by a 
Circle: And, agreeable thereto, the Philoſopher Pythagoras enjoined a 
turning round in the Adoration of the Gods. Alcinous ſays allo, 
that he gathered from the Greet Writings, that they had an ancient 
Cuſtom of 22 round the Altars when they offered Sacrifice, be- 
i eft to the right Side, according to the Zodiac, and 
chen running from right to leſt. Plutarch thinks, this was done in |: 
mitation of the heavenly Motions in their continual Rotation, which 
Mortals ought to follow: Tho' others pretend, that thereby was 
meant the continual Changes and. Inſtability of human Actions. As 
for the continual Motion and turning of the Body in Prayer, we find i 
to have been the Cuſtom of divers Nations; and in this Septe ny | 
td I 7 , h 70 
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Propertius, in his iſt Book, accoſts is Miſtreſs, ] bade often 
urid round before your Door, and offered up to yaw my Soul and my Pray- 
ers. Like which, there is a Paſſage in Suetonivs, when he ſpeaks of 
the Anceſtors of Yitellius, -—— He had, ſays he, a particular Ad- 
dreſs for Flattery, and was the firſt who commanded divine Worſhip 
to be paid to Caius Cæſar: And no Perſon durſt, after his Return from 
Syria,- appear in his Preſence without being covered, and turning ſe- 
veral times round, with the Face downwards. Numa Pompilius or- 
dained, that Men ſhould turn ſeveral times round, in Prayer to Hea- 
ven, and afterwards {it down; 2 intimating, that, in wordly 
Affairs, Mortals muſt expect nothing but Inconſtancy and continual 
Change, which they ought to bear with Patience and Reſolution. 
Add to this what Pliny ſays; that the Manner of turning round in 
Prayer was from the left to the * Hand, in Imitation of the 
Earth; which, according to him and others, turns on its Axis after 
that Manner. Hiſtories inform us, that as Camillus, in Prayer, turn- 
ed round, according to the Roman Cuſtom, he ſuddenly fell: By which 
Accident the People (much addicted to Superſtition) would needs pre- 
ſage his Ruin, which happened ſoon after. We read alſo, that Mar- 
cellus, being at War with the Tranſalpine Gauls, and come to a Town 
called Capide, in order to charge them, his Horſe, affrighted by the 
Shouts of the Enemy, went backwards; wherefore, to encourage his: 
Men, he turned him round as if he were adoring the Sun, according 
to che Roman Cuſtom before Battle, and thus covered the Accident 
without the People's perceiving it. bas 
We ſhall now, for the Reader's greater Satisfaction, treat of Piety, 
and what relates to it. 2 
The Ancients. chiefly efteemed the Altar as an Hieroglyphic of Pi- 
ety, offering, according to their Opinion, their Prayers to the Gods 
by means of Fire; | which being ſuppoſed a Medium between heaven- 
ly and human Things. they pretended it to be a Mediator or Meſſen- 
. Accordingly Virgil, in his 12th Azeid, I touch the Altar, 
and call the Firs upan it and tbe Gods to witneſs, &c. They urge fur- 
ther, that Fire unites with material Parts, and always riſes upwards 
from below; as knowing all our. carthly Actions, and imparting them 


to che heavenly Spirits. Hence we ſee, that the Manners of offering 
Sacrifices are not without ſome Foundation in Reaſon, becauſe the 
Laws: of. Nature were always purely obſerved. And fince the World. 
has beem enlightened with the Truth. Fire is cuſtomarily uſed in divine 
Seryice,, and 0 Sacrifice was, thought acceptable without it. Indeed, 
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if — 4 can in anywiſe reconcile us to Heaven, nothing has 
greater with the Spirit than Fire, as it lights and 8 
every thing. Wherefore they think, they may repreſent the Genii 
and Angels, even the Deity itſelf, by it. 4 
As to the Altars and Piety, we ſee, in the Medal of the Empe- 
ror, T. Alius, a Figure with open Hands, which, as before obſerved, 
lignifies F/orſhip ; and by it, an Altar, with theſe Letters, PIETAs. 
In one of Hadrianus Auguſtus is the ſame Figure, between a Stork and 
an Altar adorned with Ground- Ivy; with this Inſcription, PIETAS 
AUG. In one of Diva Augu/ta Taufe appears Wogen liftin 
up her Garment with the left Hand, and laying the Offering on the 
burning Altar with the other; having the Word PIETAS. In the 
Medal of Lucilla we ſee a Figure ſtanding behind an Altar, with a 
Cup in its Hand, as ready to offer; with the Word PIET AS. In that of 
Antoninus is the Figure of . opening the right Hand as a Token 
of Adoration, and with the left ready to put the Sacrifice on the Al- 
tar; with the ſame Inſcription. In the 3 Medal of L. Alius Ca- 
ſar, the right Hand of the Figure is in the ſame Action, and the left 
holds a Gift; alſo inſcribed PLETAS. | 0 
We offer Prayers and Supplications either in making Vows or re- 
ceiving Favours in conſequence of them. Hence proceed the various 
Inſcriptions on Medals; which nevertheleſs do all allude to Piety, 
whether in praying for Help or 9 Thanks, Accordingly we 
find in the Medal of Julia Pia Aug. a Woman tucking up her Gar- 
ment on the left Side, and offering with the right; with this In- 
ſcription VOTA PUBLICA. But in one of Hadrianus are two Fi- 
ures, one like the Emperor, and the other holds in the left Hand a 
Palm: pri , and, with the right, offers him a Cup, having this 
Motto, ADVENTUI AUGUSTTI. In one of Domitian is a burn- 
ing Altar, inſcrib'd, PRINCEPS JUVENTUTIS, 
he Altars were anciently, as they are now-a-days, Places of 
Safety and Protection. Wherefore Priamus, in Virgil, having loſt all 
Hope of Preſervation, took Sanctuary at the Altar; of which his 
Wife had faid, ==— This Altar ſball protect us all. Cicero, ſpeaking 
of the Actor Roſcius, lays, He run into his Houſe as to an Altar. 
ban Ovid, in his Triſtib. —— The Altar only is left me in my Mi/- 
ort une. —_ | > 
The 4thenians had a particular Altar dedicated to Mercy and Com- 
Paſſion; as we gather from the Poet Papinius, and Lactantius Gramma- 
ticus, and from Apſinis in his Rhetoric. Plutarch, treating of Su- 
bo perſtition, 
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perſtition, calls the Altar abominable. Xenophon, in his ſecond Book 
of the State of Greece, takes Ye//a for an Emblem of Refuge 
to the Altar: ben Theramenes, ſays he, had heard the Things, he 
took to Veſta for Refuge. Pollux calls Vea the Altar of Offering; 
eſpecially that at the * Prytaneum, where the everlaſting Fire was 
kept. Dionfus ee ſays, that Romulus built a Temple in 
Honour of Vea, and as a Memorial of his having divided the Ro- 
man People into 30 Wards. Suetonius writes almoſt the ſame in the 
Life of Tiberius. | 

In fine, the Altars were ſet up for Sacrifices and Prayer, to obtain 
divine Favour and Bleſſing; tho? few have determin'd, which of the 
various Sacrifices was beſt and moſt approy'd by the Ancients; who of- 
fer'd to the Almighty only in Spirit and Underſtanding, without ut- 
tering a Word, herefore the Ægyptians honour'd the Crocodile, as 
having no Tongue, applying it to the divine Silence. They praiſed 
the Spirits and Souls of the Ever-blefled; and offer'd to heavenly 
Things material ones, ſuch as had ſome Affinity with them, viz. Fire 
to the Sun, c. But to the evil Spirits, or Devils, they brought Of- 
ferings that they might not hurt or obſtru& them, or that their Un- 
cleanneſs might not pollute the Sacrifice, or the Savour of the Meat. 
The + Z#gypticns always thought it abominable to expiate with the 
Blood of Animals, and therefore offer'd only Prayers and Frankin- 
cenſe. The Kings of the. Prolemaic Line enjoyn'd them Sacrifices to 
Serapis and Saturn, to whom they built Temples without their 
Towns, wherein to offer Beaſts, as uſual; tho', in after Times, ac- 
cording to the inhuman Cuſtom of Bufiris, on his uſurping the 
Countries and Places bordering on the Mie, they offer d Men. 
But of Offerings we ſhall treat further in the following Chapter. 


— 


CH AP. XVIII. Of the different Offerings of Nations, and their 


Rites. 


A from higheſt Antiquity down to theſe Times, different Re- 

gards have been had for many Perſons and Places, and the 

Knowledge thereof much concerns an Artiſt, ſo he ought diligently 
j co 


o The Place in Athens, where the Judges and Magiſtrates ſat; and where thoſe, who had done. 


any conſiderable Service to the Common-weakb, ' were maintain'd at the pub'ick Charge. 
T Macrob. Saturn, lib. i, cap. 7. 
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to enquire into the ancient Manners and Cuſtoms relating thereto, 
both in general, and with reſpect to particular Countries. * 


Scripture informs us, that the Athenians were very religious; where- 


fore they, as well as the Romans, leſt they ſhould forget a Deity, 


would rather ſet up an Altar to the unknown God, and make Offer. 


ings thereon, than be any ways negligent in the Duty of Worſhip. 
From which Altar, St. Pau took Occafion to preach fo powerful a 
Sermon, touching Chri/? and his Goſpel, as thereby to bring oyer 
many Souls to Chriſtianity, | | 

We muiſt conclude, that ſo many Altars required many Prieſts ; who 


were as different in Dreſs as the Gods and Manner of Offering; thoſe 


of Fupiter not at all like Priapus's, nor. Diana's thoſe of Bacchus, 


as we ſhall ſhew in the Sequel. 1 | 
The great Laver of the Jets evidences, that their Prieſts obſeryed 


a perfect Cleanlineſs in their Worſhip. Even the Almighty himſelf 
ordered Moſes to put off his Shoes, when he appear'd to him in the 
burning Buſh, and that any Beaſt or Man who touched the Mount 
or its Borders, ſo long as he was preſent, ſhould, be ſhot or 
ſtoned. : UP 

It is not probable, that the Heathens were fo nice in this Point; 
nevertheleſs, the preſent Cuſtom induces us to believe, that their An- 
ceſtors no leſs obſerved this Decency in their Worſhip; ſince, to this 
Day, even Chriſtians are not allowed to enter the Moſques of the Ma- 
hometans; tho? of all Infidels they are the leaſt Obſervers of religious 
Ceremonies. f ä 


I think it amiſs to deride the Ægyptians in particular, for paying 


divine Honour to ſome Beaſts; becauſe moſt Nations, efpecially the 


Greeks, (who excell'd in Wiſdom and Knowledge) as likewiſe the ſtrict 
Romans were infected with the ſame Superſtition. 

Macrobins writes, that King Janus was the firſt who introduced and 
eſtablithed in Italy the Offerings to the Gods; and that he himſelf was 
afterwards worſhipp'd as ſuch, even ſo much, that the ancient Romans 
never ſacrificed before they had invoked him as the Inventor and Pro- 


tector of the Offerings; for they believed, he always fat at the Gates 


of Heaven, and that the Prayers of Mortals could not reach the Gods 
if he denied them Entrance, nay, he muſt even lend them an Hand 
to Ke forward, becauſe Prayers, which Homer calls Women, are lame 
an 


d Cripples. 
The moſt ancient Nations who brought Offerings (of which the 


Agyptiaus were doubtleſs the principal 


* 


— 


did not make uſe of 2 * 
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but Herbs, Flowers, Trees, and Plants, as likewiſe Perfumes ; (they 
therefore who anciently lived on Beaſts Fleſh did it, as reported, for 
want of Fruits) and-this on an Opinion of Pythagoras, who forbad 
the Eating of Meat or Blood, as judging that the Soul had its Refi- 
dence therein: Altho' Euſebius relates, the ancient Divines maintained, 
that no Beaſts, ' eyen no Meal, Honey, Fruits or Flowers, ought to 
be offered ; for, N he, God knows them who fear him, and favoura- 
bly accepts the poore/t Leaf they lay on the Altar, regarding their Hearts 
and Inclinations, and not what they offer with their Hands. 

It's certain, that, in old Times, a deteſtable Cuſtom prevailed among al- 
moſt all Nations, of butchering Men for Victims; as, we learn from cre- 
dible Authors, was practiſed to Diana Tauriga. And not only the an- 
cient Gt hians, but allo the Ægyptians and Romans were infected with 
this Cruelcy ; the former offering ſuch Victims in Honour to Juno, and 
the latter to 2 called Luatialis, whom they eſteemed the Pro- 
tector of the Latims. Sicinnius Dentatus, (or the tooth'd, as being fo 
born) very famous for martial Exploits, was the firft among the Ro- 
mans who ſacrificed Men to Mars. Athanafrus relates, that divers o- 
ther Nations, after their Return from Conqueſt, had a Cuſtom of di- 
viding their Prifoners into Hundreds, and that one out of each, as the 
unlucky Lot fell, was lacrificed to Mars. Varro alto teſtifies, that the 
wandering Trojans, on their Arrival at laſt in Fah, offered, accord- 
ing to the Oracle, one Man in ten to Pluto and Saturn. - AEnaas, as 
Virgil informs us, choſe eight young Gallants out of the Pri oners. he 
took of the Enemy, to ſacrifice them to the Gods of Hell for the ſake of 
Pallas deceaſed.  Diodorns Siculus mentions,” that the People of Car- 
thage facrificed to an Idol of Metal, repreſenting Saturn, holding our 
its Arms bent, young Men as a Burnt- offering, by conſuming Wen 
alive in the Flames of a red hot Oven placed under chi Figure. Which 
Offerings were long retained amon thofe People, till at laſt, having 
them in Abhorrence, they put a live Deer to the ſame Uſe: Yet, 
ſome Time after the Death of Alexander the Great, on being viſited 
with the Plague, and the Town' clofely befieged, and reduced to Fa. 
mine by Agathocles, King of Sirily, they, according to the common 
Cuſtom of Nations, had recourſe to their imagined' Tutelar-gods; 
Prayers, and old Superſtitions, believing; that Saturn, provoked by 
che Change of Offering, (which their Anceſtors, with great Devotion; 
approprated to him) had, as a Puniſhment, cauſed this Piſaſter and 

Teparable Damage to befal them: Which Opinion ſo influenced on 
he Minds of the Citizens, that they barbaro y. in one Day, offer- 
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ed 200, others ſay 300, Youths of noble Birth, to that Idol as an 
Attonement. The fame Writer adds, that the Phenicians exceeded 
all other Nations in that unnatural Practice; inſomuch, that in a fran- 
tic Extravagance, and to appeaſe the imagined Wrath: of the Idol 
Saturn, they facrificed their own Children; and afterwards, abating. 
that Cruelty, they made uſe of thoſe of other Men, whom they ſe. 
cretly bought or Hole for this abominable Purpoſe. But Plutarch ſays, 
that Gelon, King of Sicily, having vanquiſhed the Carthaginians in the 
Battle of Hymera, forced them to promiſe, never more to offer either 
their own or other Men's Children in ſuch a Manner. Quintus Curti- 
us teſtifies, that this cruel Cuſtom prevailed among the People of. 
Tre, till the Deſtruction of that City. And, according to St. Au- 
guſtin, the ancient Gauls, Inhabitants of France, as now called, and. 
ſeveral other Nations were defiled with this Abomination. Helioga- 
balus, one of the greateſt and. moſt extravagant Tyrants who ever fat. 
on the Roman Throne, cauſed all Ttaly to be ſearched for beautiful 
and noble Youths whoſe Parents were ſtill alive, barbarouſly, and to 
the greater Sorrow of their Families, to offer them as Victims. The 
Jeu are allo, not without Reaſon, much cenſured by Appion, Julian 
the Apoſtate and others, for having ſacrificed Men to Idols; abhor- 
ring the Cruelty of Zephthah Chief of the Gileadites, in delivering up 


his Daughter for a Burnt- offering. This deteſtable Superſtition was 


not only prevalent among the Heathens, but alſo among the Kings of 
Judad, the Rulers of God's choſen People, in making their Children 
paſs thro? the Fire, offering them up to Moloch; as we read of Aba, 
and Manaſſeh, 2 Kings xvi. and xxi. and as Foſephus, de Antiq. lib. 2. 
ſays, after the Manner of the Canaanites, Cambyſes, King of Perſia, and 
lexander the Great, after him, by publick and univerſal Laws, pro- 
hibited their Subjects theſe. abominable Offerings: Vet, not bein | Bak 
obſerved, the Emperor Hadrianus, under ſevere Penaltics 2 
preſt them. Hercules firſt aboliſhed the killing of Men for a Sacrifice 
to Saturn, offering him ſo many burning Lights in their ſtead, and 
thereby reformed the inhuman Cuſtom. This he did on his Return 
from Spain; and aſſigned for Reaſon, that the Greet Word gas, (which 
the Oracle of Dodone had made uſe of for the, Inſtitution of that So- 
lemnity) ſignified Light, as well as Man, and that therefore they were 
to offer to Pluto + baked Figures of Clay, and burning Torches or Can- 
dles inſtead of Men: For which Cauſe, they, on the Feſtiyals of Sa- 
turn, called Saturnalio, made Preſents to one another of Acne Figure 
aces 8 + Macrob. I. i. e. 7. e 


I 


: 
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and 99 gy. Zope any But Lycurgus, the Lacedemenian Legiſlator, 
ordained, that Pigs'ſhould be uſed for Victims inſtead of Men. 
The Image of Diana, mentioned before, which Iphigenia and Ore- 


ſes had brought, bound up in a Bundle of Willow-branches, from Cheryo0722/14 


Taurica, now called Crim, was worſhipp'd by the Lacedemoni- 
ans with great Reverence. They anciently offered to it Men, who 
were choſen by caſting the Lot: This cruel Cuſtom Lycurgus altered 
thus; they led Youths to the Altar of the Idol, and whipped them ſo 
long till, according to their Inſtitution and the Will of the Oracle, it 
was ſprinkled with human Blood : And this was done to encourage 
young People not to fear the Cuts and Wounds they might receive 
from the Enemy in Battle. | 

Plutarch allo relates, that anciently, when the Plague had made a 
fad Hayock at Lacedemon, the People were informed by the Oracle, 
that the Infection would ceaſe if they offered yearly ſome noble Vir- 

ins. The Lacedemonians obeyed. At laſt it happened, that the Lot 
fel on Helena; who being led for Sacrifice, an Eagle deſcended and 
ſnatch'd the Weapon out of the Prieſt's Hand, carrying it over a Field, 
where he dropped it on a Heifer. Ariſtides, in his 19th Book of the 
Italian State, mentions the ſame Accident formerly happening at Rome 
to Valeria Luperca. 

The Head, ſays Heſyshius, Biſhop of Feruſalem, as having of all 
that is created, Reaſon, is called Under/tanding, and has planted its Seat 
in the Heart, al ſo formerly commanded, that the Head and Li- 
ver, and all that belonged to it, ſhould be a Burnt-offering to him : 
For from the Heart and the Liver come forth the Springs and Moti- 
ons of our carnal Appetites. And in this Senſe St. Paul bleſſes his 
Congregation, ſaying, — The Peace of God, which paſſes all Un- 
derflanding, keep your Hearts and Minds, &c. The Prophet 1/aiah 
lays likewiſe, the whole Head is fick, and the whole Heart faint : From 
the Sole of the Foot even unto the Head, there is no Soundneſs in it. 

| Herodotus writes, that the Scythians worſhipp'd divers Gods, but 
did not erect either Temples, Altars or Images, other than to Mars, 
altho? their: Manner of Sacrifice was one and the ſame to all their Gods; 
and which I think not improper to mention here. The Victim be- 
ing brought to the appointed Place, with its Fore-legs tied, the Prieſt 
followed, ſtriking it on the Head; which cauſing it to ſink, they there- 
upon invoked the God to whom. it was to be ottered. Then he threw 
2 Rope about its Neck and ſtrangled it, and pulling the Skin and Fleſh 


from the Bones, he put the ſame, if they had no Wood, on the Bones 
R | = "_ 
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with other burning Mixtures, in order to-boil it; and if they wanted 
the neceſſary Kettles, they put the Fleſh into the Skin again, and 
thus broiled it on the Fire. This being done, the Prieſt offered the 
Victim to the God they intended. But among all their Victims the 
Horſe was the chief, which therefore they dedicated to Mars; "whoſe 
Temple, when damaged and decayed by Rains, Dampneſs and a bad 
Climate, they retrieved in the following Manner. They gathered 
many Branches, Twigs, and Chips of Trees, piling them into a large 
ſquare Heap, made perpendicular on three Sides, and ſloping on the 
fourth, ſo as conveniently to ſtep on: In the middle of this Heap, 
they laid a large Knife, not unlike the preſent Per/an or Turkiſh Sci- 
mitars; which they imagined to be the true Image of Mars, whom 
they moſtly worſhipp'd and honoured with their Offerings. 

That the Horſe was anciently firſt ſacrificed to Mars, the Hiſtories 
of the Greeks and Romans plainly evince. The Annals of the latter 
teſtify, that they uſed to offer yearly to him, in the Campus Martins, 
on the 12th of December, an Horſe which had won the Prize in the 
Race; thereby beſeeching the God to fayour their warlike Enterpri- 
zes with Succeſs. Pauſanias reports, that Tyndarus, Father of Hele- 
2a, who was raviſhed by Paris and carried to Troy, having determin'd 
the utmoſt Revenge, aſſembled all the Grecian Prince in Conjunction 
with her Conſort Menelaus, vo wing, by the Sacrifice of an Horſe, to re- 
venge by Sword the Affront put upon him and his Family. Some alſo 

retend, that the aforeſaid Feſtival, kept on the 12th of December, has 
—— celebrated on the 12th of Offober, and that the Name of Oo. 
zer was given to the Horſe appointed for thoſe Purpoſes. On which 
Occaſion, a great Conteſt one time aroſe at Rome abour the ſacrificed 
Horſe's Head; ſome inſiſting to have it on the Capitol, and others, on 
a Tower of the City, called Manilia. The Solemnities of this Rite 
were performed in the following Manner: On the 1ath of Over, 
they led a fine Horſe, deckt with Garlands of Greens, intermixed 
with Flowers and Loaves of Bread, thro? the Streets and Quarters of 
the Town, and being arrived at the Campus Martius, they there 
killed and offered him to Mars, for obtaining Proſperity and Fruitful- 
neſs. This was done to beſeech the God ro prevent ruinous War; in 
which, the Cavalry cauſes the greateſt Damage and Deſtruction to the 
Produft of the Field: For it would be abſurd to think, that the Ro- 
mans, who pretended to be deſcended from the Trojans, ſhould offer 
the Horſe to Mars, after the Greek Manner, and in Conformity co 


the Intention of Tyndarus, in order to be revenged of their ng ; 
$314 4 Where: 
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wherefore it was only for the Reaſon aforeſaid. The Lacedemonians, 
as Feſtus affirms, had allo a Cuſtom of offering an Horſe yearly on 
Mount Taygetus ; burning him to Aſhes for the Wind to ſcatter into 
all their Towns, Villages and Diſtricts. And Pauſanias mentions, 
that the Macedonians ſacrificed on the ſame Mount, an Horſe to the 
Sun, in Imitation of the Per/ians. Xenophon aſſerts the ſame in his 
Memoirs, when he relates, that they made Curio a Preſent of an Horſe 
for that Purpoſe; knowing it was the Cuſtom of the Per/ans to ho- 
nour the Sun with ſuch a Victim. He ſays further, that the Sarma- 
tans bred Horſes for Sacrifice and Suſtenance. The Salentines likewiſe 
ofter'd Horſes, and afterwards burnt them, in honour to Jupiter. The 
People of Rhodes offer'd to the Sun a Chariot with four beautiful Hor- 
ſes, which they drove into the Sea, to be ſwallow'd up by the Waves; 
believing the Sun ran round the World equipp'd-in that Manner. We 
read in the heroic Poems of Philoſtratus, that, in order to overcome 
their Enemies, they were. obliged to offer to the Sun a white Foal 
who had never known the Bridle or Spur: This was done by the Ad- 
vice of Palamedes,. to buoy up and animate the Greeks, who, at the 
Siege of Troy, were ſtruck with Frights and Fears at the Sight of a 
ſydden Eclipſe which then happen'd. | 

Origines intimates, that the offering a Bullock before the Taberna- 
cle, according to the ancient Feuiſb Rite, ſignified, that we mu/? ſub- 
due all Pride and Haughtineſs ; and by a Calf, the having overcome. the 
Weakneſs of the Fleſh. 

The Bœotians had a Cuſtom of ſacrificing: to Neptune a Bullock, 
called with them Mucytes, or bellowing ; becauſe his Noiſe has ſome 
Affinity with that of the Billows when violently agitated by the 
Winds. The Bullocks, which the Prieſts ſelected for that Deity, ought. 
to haye dark and black Hair, thereby to ſignify the dark Depths of 
the Water. Wherefore many think, that the. Eagle is called, by the: 
Latins, Aquila, from the Word Aqua, as having a dark and blackiſſi 
Colour. For the ſame Reaſon, the Sea- gods are uſually repreſented: 
with brown Complexions, blueith Hair and Garments, and with full 
Cheſts and broad — like Bullocks. As to the Tauru Ludi, or 
Bull-ſolemnities in uſe among the ancient Romans, they were not inſti- 
tuted by them in Honour to Neptune, but for the infernal Gods, whom 
they believed were thereby moved to Compaſſion, when, under Tar- 
quinius Superbus, the City was afflicted with a Plague, which carried off 
Abundance of Women with Child, and the People imputed the. Mis- 
fortune to the eating the Fleſh: of black Bullocks.. | = | 
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The Sacrifices which the Roman Cenfors uſed to offer every fifth 
Vear for their Purification, and called Solitaurilia, conſiſted of a Boar, 
a Ram, and a Bull. 
I The offering a Bullock, as we — from Hiſtory, was generally, 
eſpecially among the Romans, a Token of Victory gained over the 
Enemy: Accordingly, Juvenal ſays, They led to the Capitol a large 
black Bullock marked with Chalk. But here it muſt be obſerved, that 
the Lacedemonians in ſome Sort imitated the Romans in ſeveral of heir 
Sacrifices of that Nature; for when the latter got a Victory by Slaugh- 
ter and taking the Enemy Priſoners, 123 a Bullock; but 
when without Blood-ſhed, a Sheep. The Lacedemonians, contrarily, 
ſacrificed a Bullock, on obtaining a Victory without Cruelty or Blood- 
ſhed; and a Cock, when it was got in the open Field, in a pitch'd Bat- 
tle, preferring Enterprizes performed with Reaſon and Conduct, to 


thoſe effected by main Force. 
We read likewiſe, that anciently, eſpecially among the Romans, the 


Bullock was ſo much regarded, that it was as capital to kill one, as 
to murther a Citizen. Wherefore Erichtheus, reigning at Athens, or- 
der'd, that at the yearly Feſtival, wherein a Bullock was ſacrificed, the 
Popa, or Prieſt ( a Duty requir'd him to furniſh the Cattle, and 
to cut their 'Throats when knock'd * after the Solemnity 
was over, and in Maintainance of the Law, forſake the Town and 
Territory, firſt leaving the Ax at the Foot of the Altar. 

The Theſſalians were enjoined by the Oracle of Apollo at Dodone, to 
offer Sacrifice yearly on the Tomb of Achilles; and to furniſh the Ne- 
ceſſaries from their own Country; namely, two tame Bulls, one black 
and the other white; the Wood from Mount Pelion; the Fire out 
of Theſſaly; and Flower and Water from the River Sperchius, With 
theſe were to be uſed Garlands and Feſtoons of Greens, intermix'd 
with Amaranths, that, in caſe the Ships, bringing the Neceffaries 
from other Countries, ſhould be kept back by contrary Winds, at leaſt 
ſuch Greens and Flowers as never wither, might not be wanting to 
hang on the Tomb. 1 h 
- Apollodorus and Athenæus relate, that Hercules was ſo great an Eater, 
as often to devour a whole Bullock at a Meal: For which Reaſon, the 


Ancients dedicated to him the Water-foul, called by the Greets A.289%s 


in. Engliſh Sea-mew ; becauſe this Bird, according to Suidas, is very 
voracious; nay, on account of this Exceſs in eating, they brought 
him Offerings, whereby Men were not allowed to uſe any other Expreſ- 


lions than Curſing and Swearing. Lactantius and Apollodorus m__ the 
Story 


away, 
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Chap. 18. 


Story thus; Hercules on a Time travelling with ſome Companions 


thro Rhodes, and being very hungry, met with a Country-man at 
ra with a Couple of Oxen, which he deſired to purchaſe for fill- 


ing 


ing; who laughed and banter'd him, ſaying, he never eat a better 
Morel, or with more Guſto, in all his Life. Wherefore the Inhabi- 
tants of that Iſland erected an Altar to him, after his Deification, 


whereon was carved a Yoke of Oxen; offering thereon, at certain 
Times, a Couple of Oxen: At which Solemnity the Prieſts and Peo- 


ple buſtled about, and made a great Noiſe, by curſing, ſwearing, and 


other Impieties, which they thought would pleaſe the God, in Re- 


membranee of the Adventure with the Plough-man. 


I' muſt ſubjoin another Sacrifice to the Honour and Memory of the | 


deified Hercules, not leſs fooliſh than ridiculous. Suidas relates, that 


the Beotians on a certain Time leading an Ox for Sacrifice, he broke 


looſe and ran away. Whereupon the. Mob, unwilling. to pretermit 


the Time for Celebration, ſtuck an Apple on four Sticks, with two 

ſmaller on top, repreſenting four Legs and two Horns; offering this, 

with great Solemnity, to Hercules. Others aſcribe. this 8 
4 


inſtead of an Ox, to the Athenians : And Julius Pollux teſtifies, that it 


was long in uſe among the Thebans. Yet Pauſanias, in his Memoirs, , 
reports, that as the Apple-tree is ſometimes accepted by the Gods, 
in token of a propitious Sacrifice, ſo the Beotians, at the Ox's running 
away, offer'd to Hercules an Apple-tree, having but four Branches, 


inſtead of the four-legged Beaſt ; whence it became afterwards cuſtom- 
ary to conſecrate that Tree to this God. And Apollodorus affirms, ac- 


cording to Zenodotus, that thoſe Offerings of the Beotians were inſtead. 


of Rams and won 


The imploring Help and Fayour by means of a Bullock, reminds 
me of a Cuſtom of the ancient Scythians, now called Tartars, who 
killing and ſtripping a Bullock, the Perſon who had received any Injury 
from another, took the Skin, ſpread it on the Ground, and ſat upon it with 
his Hands.behind him; and thoſe who, in paſſing by, promiſed to 6: 


their Affitance, trod on the. Skin with the right Foot, thereby ſigni 


ing 
the Means they propoſed to uſe for the injur'd Perſon's Satisfaction. The 


Cuſtom is largely deſcribed by Lucianus treating of Friendſhip, under the 
Name of Toxaris.. And, ſpeaking of the Homolots, he ſays, that 


—— 
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is Belly; but the Man rejecting the Proffer, Hercules took the 
Cattle by Force, and with his Companions eat them up. The other, . 
inrag'd and frantic hereat, curs'd and ſwore at Hercules as he was eat - 


when : 
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Of the Painting of Book IX. 
when they deſigned inviolably to engage themſelves to each other, 


they kill'd an Ox, and cut him into Bits, to give to People as they thi 
paſſed by : Which Cuftom is ſtill r obſerved by the Circaſſau — 
Turtars inhabiting between the Rivers Tanais and Phaſs: And all _ 
ſach Paſſengers as get a Piece of ſuch an Ox, think themſelves ſo bo. 
bound in Friendſhip, and ſo much obliged to the Giver, as not to ng 


ſcruple hazarding either Goods or Life in reyenging the Injury done to Cor 
their Friend. | | 


The Athenians, in thankful Acknowledgment of the profitable La- = 
bour of the Ox, ſtamped his Image on their Coin called Didrachmun. Gn 
Wherefore, we read in Homer, and other Writers, that they uſed to Hog 
buy Merchandizes by certain Numbers of Oxen: As in the ſecond Cor 
Book of his Hiads he has it, Every Thing of that Kind is fold for a for 
Hecatomb, i. e. an hundred Oxen: Or, in better Terms, for an hundred | 4 
Pieces of Gold or Silver Coin with their Impreſs. ,. | Bier 

Pindarus mentions, that the Hyperboreans performed their“ Heca- 115 


tombs, or great Sacrifices, to Apollo with Aſſes; Wherefore Callina- 
chus ſays, that that God took Delight in the killing a fat Aſs. 
But the Agyptians hated this Creature, not only for his Dulneſs 


and Stupidity, but allo for his Skin mix'd with brown and white; Bube 
which they accounted abominable, and unfit to be offer'd to the Gods. n 
Accordin , they abuſed him as much as poflible, flinging Stones and 5 


Clods of Dirt and Mud, and pricking him with ſharp pointed Sticks; 
and when, in the Purſuit, they found him on a convenient Eminence, 
they made him roll down it. Hence ariſes the comparative Proverb 
applied to contemptible Perſons, The Aſs of Egypt. 

Theſe People were not the only ones who paid Honour to the Hog: 
Other Nations have ranked it with their Gods. For this Creature was 
formerly ſacred in Candia, where they beliey'd, that Jupiter, at his 
Birth, ſuck'd a Sow, which, by her grunting, intirely drown'd the 
the Cries of the Child; tho' ſome will rather aſcribe this Kindneſs to 
the Goat of Amalthea. | | Ia 

The ancient 1talian Kings had a Cuſtom, to offer an Hog in 
their nuptial Solemnities : And the Great, in their nuptial Feaſts, 
brought, according to the Tuſcan Manner, an Hog to the Altar, con- 
ſecrating it to the Tutelar-gods, and Preſiders over new married Per- 
ſons: hich was the general Cuſtom of the Greeks as well as 
of the Latins. 7 ak 33 e 
- 24 Greek Word, ſignifying an Offering of an 100 Br, 


T hey 
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| AY OR TT oO _ 
They 5 Argo celebtat ie Feſtival called Hy/teries, by offering 
wk in) H6tiour to Feb cr ene E lar dy 8 
tho? we find the Sichoniant dedicated to her all Kinds of Beaſts, as 
Ariſtophanes teſtifies, ſaying, they till da Hog to Her to Venus. 
„They likewiſe offered an Hog to the Goddeſs Maja, (by whom is 
mèeant the Earth, thus called; e Cornelius Labeo, as ſignify⸗ 
ing Greatneſs) beeauſe this Creature makes great Havock among the * 
Corn and Grain, and is very prone to tear dp the Ground; as Hamra 
ſays. The Hog loves the Mud; for theſe Beafts were ſacrificed to 
the Gods, either on account of their Likeneſs And, Apreetnent, or Diſ- 
ſimilarity and Averſion. Wherefore the Poets mention, that the 
Hog was firſt offer'd to Ceres, for the great Miſchief it did to the 
Corn. Verunius ſays, they allo offer'd a Sow. to Ceres, after a Funeral, 
for purifying the Family. © Ce. | . 
On making a Peace, Alliance, or Truce, they offer'd an Hag: As 
Virgil affirms, —— He made the Peace during the killing of a Sow. 
Though Qwintihan- and Servis, in their Remarks, ſay, that Yirgil 
means an Hog 3+ becauſe in that Solemnity was always uſed an Hog or 
Bit Suetonius, in the Life of Claudius C afar, reports, that he made 
an Alliance with the Princes, during the Oftiring of! a Sow; tho” Titus 


Livius ſpeaks likewiſe of an Hog, UT, 8 wa 
The Moſaic Law-enjoined' the og Or Princes to offer for their 
Sins an He- goat; and thoſe who had no publick Employments, a 
——— Mimiibo Auron was commanded to offer, for himſelf and 
Family, a Calf, as harmleſs or righteous; and an He- goat for a, Sin- 
oſtering. And we learn from Heſychids, Biſbop of Jeruſalem, that the 
High prieſt; after having offer'd an — — bre Burnt- offering, was 
alla wed to go intoxthe(Holy'of Helies, vloathed in a white Linen“coat, 
withla Girdle of the fame} land Breeches and Mitre of fire twined 
Linen; as ſignifying, that being reconciled to God, purified in Body 
and Sbul, chaſte, ſober; and righteeus, fill'd with godly Underſtanding, 
and the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, he might enter into that Place. 
The qaffering He: goats and. Sheep under the Law implies, a morti- 
fyin nnd rogting out all Impurites and carnal Luſts, as Adamantius' 
plain it, and to which) Cyril agrees; for Scripture, hieroglyphi- 
cally. commonly takes the He-goat for Men plung in ſtinking, im- 
Parey. and all Manner of extravagant Defies; as alſo" plainly appears 
our Sa ioures Words, when, iat the laſt Judgment, he will ſet the 

or Elect, with all. Rleſſings on Hiscrigkt Hand, and on the Left, 
oſe, who, by ſtinking Sin, are — his Pity, for eternal 
No. 22. F Puniſh_ 


% Q the Painting , Book N 
Puniſhment. And after ſuch a Manner the Goat was brought to a- 


tone for Sins, when the Law commanded, that he, ſhould be preſented 4 
alive before the Altar, and-the Prieſt, laying his Hands on the Head, | 
ſhould confeſs over him all the Iniquities of the People, and 2 them + 
on the Head of this laſcivious Creature, and then, by a fit Perſon, G 
ſend him away into the Wilderneſs. They add, for Confirmation, P 
that the thick and rough Hair of this Beaſt is laid upon him as a of 
linking Burthen of his Laſciviouſneſs. | REST dis 
The Fables of the Greek Poets tell us, that Hercules was the firſt lai 
who tamed the laſcivious He-goat; meaning, that he overcame the Fe 
wanton Deſires. of the Fleſh. He likewiſe firſt offer d this Beaſt to le 
Juno; for, having vanquiſh'd Higpocoon, and thereby irritated the God. 2. 
deſs, he found no other Victim at hand to appeaſe her with; as Pau- Th 
fanias relates in his third Book. But the Lacedemonians ſacrificed to ** 
Die ui, called the Corythalian, in the Fields, Goats Fleſh only, no other wit 
_ Beaſt being allowed in that Solemnity. Wherefore Xenophon, in his Ma: 
Memoirs, reports, that, when the Per/fans inveſted Athens with a Ore: 
mighty Force, intending to ruin it intirely, the Arhenians made a Vow ' The 
to Diana, to offer to her as many Goats as they ſhould defeat Ene- a K 
mies, in caſe they beat them. | = 
The Poets likewiſe mention, that the Goat was ſacrificed to Bac- 2 
chus; becauſe he, being the God of Wine, could not be more accep- . 
tably honour'd, than with the Death of a Creature ſo noxious to Vine- T} 
yards dedicated to him. Wherefore the Feſtivals called Aſcolia were rity n 
alſo celebrated in his Honour; when they laid on the Ground, at for 
equal Diſtances, Sacks or Bags of Goats Skins fil*d with Wind, which Mali 
being ſmeared with Oyl or Greaſe, they —_— to win the Prize, Vine 
leap'd from one upon the other, tumbling, hy Reaſon of the Glib- prope 
nels over each other; to the no ſmall Delight and Applauſe of the * 4 c 
Peo 88 s i x | | | £ . th 
he Roman Ladies, on being delivered with Fwins, formerly of- A 
fer'd to Fuzo (to whom Empires and Riches were ſacred) certain Right, 
Sheep; which, according to Bebius Macer, were tied between two Pair toner 
of Lambs on each Side. But the Sicyonians Cuſtom was, to offer fat pieces, 
Sheep, by them called Eumenides, to the Gods of Benevolence and chat ag 
ood Hope, for the good Luck and oy of their Families WW fyereq 
They likewiſe ſacrificed to Hercules, as of Riches and Plenty, a The 
Sheep tied on four Sticks, inſtead of a Bullock, who. ran away, as 


they were leading him to the Altar; wherefore he ls. coo ONES 


Chap! i. | Ciclings, or Plafonds. 507 


We gather from the Greek and Roman Hiſtories and Antiquities, 
that they facrificed Dogs, the former to Proſerpina, and the latter. to 
Genetia. At the Feſtivals called Lupercalia, ſacred to the Lycean Idol 
Pan, the Romans offer'd the ſame; knowing that the conſtant Nature 
of Dogs is to putſue Wolyes. Others think that this was done in Honour 
and Remembrance of Romulus, who, they ſaid, was, in his Infancy, 
laid in a Wood, and brought up by a Wolf. Some report, that 
Evander firſt introduced and eſtabliſhed thoſe Solemnities. The Peo- 

le of Argos offer'd Dogs to the Goddeſs Cyonja; to whom they a- 
{eribed the Power of giving Women in Labour an happy Delivery, 
The Lacedemonians conſecrated thoſe Creatures to Mars for their Eager- 
neſs and Alacrity in falling on Deer: For the young Men in their 
warlike Exerciſes uſed to begin them with ſacrificing a little a bas 
Mars, as the ſtrongeſt and moſt valiant of the Gods, judging. that 
Creature to be the moſt acceptable of the tame and ſociable Animals. 
The Augures, a Sort of Prieſts among the Romans, alſo often facriticed 
a Kind of red Dogs before the Town-gate, called from thence Catula- 
ria, or, Dogs-gate, that the Heat of the Dog-days in Juh and 
Augu might not burn or ſpoil the Trees and Fruits of the 
Earth. ' 2 :.4 , ids 1 - a XA Jv 

The Inhabitants of Metbone annually offer'd a Cock for the Proſpe · 
rity of the Vineyards, a6 for averting the violent , South-eaſt Winds; 
for when this Wind riſes in the bloſſoming Time of the Vines, its 

Malignity kills the young Shoots, and fruſtrates the Hope of a future 
Vintage: Wherefore the Augures of that Tract of Land found it 
proper to order, that two young Men, choſen, for that Purpoſe, ſhould, 
at a certain Place; take a white Cock, and each holding a Leg, above 
the Spur, by parting, pull him to pieces; and then, with the Piece. 
of the Cock in their Hands, running round the Vineyards, one to the 
Right, the other to the Left, till, having as they thought made an 
Atonement,. they met again at the Place where the Cock was torn to 
pieces, and there buried him. By blind Luck, it ſometimes fell out, 
that as long as they obſerved the Solemnity, the Iſſue of Things an- 
rn e e bas 41-1 7.95 

The ancient Romans allo uſed to ſacrifice annually an Hen to Æſcula- 
pow, the of Of MEND 1, mode wgyons 1 ot ee 

1 © 00 roco hu le 111 | 
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| The Duck, on account of its gr jous- Na 635 
the Hrot ums Keef S Hertnules RE, eh ge 888 2 : 0 
and Glutton) as the maſt acceptable. to —4 * | 5 

And, according to Zenogotus, the Phenicians offer. a ail to. 0 | 1 


God, becaule it once ſa ved ar Lite. * H 

l Ade Þ People of Cyr tet Aſcribe ple Honour i ig Husbandry, to $2. "8 
—4 i. 0 he was the Inventor Plantin Gra fting, Pruning, and 8 
herefore, ws 'Solemnities,, 9 wore. on. their eads te 

Charles of freſh "Fig; FY well on account 0 their being F bod, as cc 
dainty Taſte. L* 
Fhe Agyptians offer'd. annually, on "the 19 th. Day of. the firſt f 
Moth, 22 and Figs 1 6 of Mer 255 celebra ating this 85 
Truth.” with great Noiſe,” Wale les, 0. how / ſeweet, oy Aral; 15 W] 
rut : al 4 | 
The ancient Gauls worſtipH Hebeules a as She God of Prudence, and, col 
45 Luci anus ſays, Eloquence, even 179 2 an e 2 becauſe Elo- tur 


quence 1 actounted more conſumina ite in W Men ( Let Hercules i 18 ger Cu 


Z feſented) than in the "Young ercfore I's ey offer'd to ſhet 

Woche AHpyptians did to "Mercury, K Honey and . Mb, Eſt 
Ml why miniſter d held à Frg-tree Branch in their Hands. -and they, wWhe 
46 well as the Prieſts, had their Heads adorned with Popl lar Leaves. that 
Pirgil-Aikewiſe mentions, that Evander, offering to this God, had a Thi 


Chaplet of the ſame. Leaves about his Head. calling them  Hercuſes 
Leaves. And Macrobius ſays, that the an ient 1475 to Saturn 
and Hercules were performed bare headed; but in la other Gods, 
the Prieſts Heads were cover'd, , 

The ancient Romans offer'd to the Goadels Cara, to: hem they 
aſcribid the Support of the animal S Ml ae in hitman B Bodies, Bacon, and 
the Greens of Beans, whereby re made Ge, and hearty for 
Labour. And it is certain Malte People called the firſt Day of Func 
Fubariæ, or Bean's-day, becauſe that Oblation was inſtituted by Junius 
Brutus, of whom this Month has alſo borrowed its Name. | 

Feſtus Pompeius ſays, that. the. Romans annually offer q to. Piultan i in 

Jung at the Feaſt called the Fiſhing; games, a Soft of Filh, for the 
Souls of Men; becauſe the ancient Philoſophers Ware ically re- 
reſented the Souls by Fiſhes : And, as Philo ſays, becaute they con- 
of a pure Element, and God created them the firſt of all living 
Creatures. 4 
Uincent Gartari nw other Cuſtom of the Fans, chat, after a 
Victory obtain'd, they piled : Joe Shields and other Weapons of the 
171 | nem/ 
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me den ey an Oblagon to Nui WBich 
48 . $ Jer 1 ned ry Tarquinius Pr iſens, Who, chaw- 
ing 46 M44 che Sa ines, . burnt all their Weapons in honokr of tHe 
ſame God ; and as | nn mentions in Virgil, he did when young and 
hag gotten the Victory at Prænęſte. 

"The Egyptiqns,offer'd to I Loa ves and Apples And. the ancient 
Feilen Acorus and Flour, to Ceres. „The heatheniſh;Prieſts affrred 
to the Nymphs, or, Water, and Field;goddeſſes, ' white Lilies, on: a0. 
en of their Purity. As Ser apis is reputed: by the Apypthens the 
by of Riches, or the Productions of the Earth, being-the Inventor 


12 55 ang Tillage, he, 1 18 therefore by them repreſented with a 
Bol Wet the 


uits. of; che Facth on his. Head Evens hir Offerings, 
whether 87 p aſe bes Fruits, 85 Flowers, were carried. . 
e ſee, that the: 5 Jug is commonly ſacred to Oris, not only on gc- 
count of his being Ma er and Inventor of Wine, but alſo of al Moiſ⸗ 
ture; Werelore he is called Ocean, and I, Thetis: For it was the 
Cuſtom to carry a Jug in the Proceſſion of the Offerings, thereby to 
ſhew their Veneration 551 this God, keeping a large one in particular 
Eſteem; to carry it cover de- with reat Solemnity, to SS 
where being arrived, they kneeled down, and, with lifted up Hands, 
thanked. the God for his loving Kindneſs to Men; as belicying chat al! 
Things were brought forth hy Moiſture. 
In a certain Place in Greece they worlhipp'd Myngrus God of the 
Ries: Whew he People offer d to him, all tflie Flies retired from thoſe 
Pk ; The Gyr enen/es in Iybia alſo nourd the God of Flies, called 
Acbor, 182 Offerings to him for ſtopping the Plague, which fome- 
times Was. Occ occaſioned by - the; Multitude tk thoſe Inſects. 
Anciently, they o flered red Wine inſtead of Blood. For Moſes, in 


Song 1 Lieut eroyomy, ſays And thou didi drink the-purt Blood! of 
15 1 - And, David, bib P/alms, —— They have: drunk the. * 
f the Grape... Indeed, the Aigyptian Prieſts, ſome of whom were Kings, | 


intirely abſtained Fram Wine, but always uſed! it in their Offerings, 
ae as an r tableneſs to Heaven, but to ſignify che Blood and: 
| 0 meat of ole. who xebelld againſt the Gods, and thereby to 
tain 1 and eren ge For the Agyptiaus firmly believed 
that fprang. from the Blood of the diſcomfited Giants, which, 
on their . — againſt the Gods, and threatening to ſtorm Heaven, was 


pil on. the RE and therefore made Men commit all Manner-of 
A Je They alſo intimated . the Mine. fer Paſecutinn, | 

e nation, and. OD 2 Mon. 80 917 197 
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The Romans; on the other hand, celebrated the Feaſt of Mercury 1 
with Milk only, to expreſs thereby the Sweetneſs of Eloquence, 

Thoſe Rites were performed at Rome, in the Street called Sobr;us, or Pri 
Sober; becauſe Wine has many ſtrange Effects, as, diſcloſing of Se- or! 
crets, running raſhly into Dangers, Weakneſs of the Legs, faultering 4 
in the: Tongue, wandering Senſes, and other ImperfeQions, 


The Gods were moreover worſhipp'd in the Offerings, not only with 
the Slaughter of Beaſts, but alſo with Feſtoons and Garlands of Floy- 
ers, and with the tinkling Noiſe of Copper and Iron Inſtruments, Ta. 
bors, harmonious Sounds, Hautboys, Pies, We, : | 
! To finiſh this Chapter, let me add, that anciently it was the Cuſtom 
of many Nations to make, on the Face of the Altar, a Circle or Rin 
with the Blood of the Victim, carefully and with great Devotion ſav- 

ing it in a Veſſel for that Purpoſe. This Solemnity they called by a 
Word, which ſignifies making perfect, ſaying, that the round was the 
moſt perſect of Figures ny x IO 13 
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CHAP. XIX. Of the Sacerdotal Dreſſes, Veſſels, and other Ma- 
% terials pertaining to Offerings. f 
. 47 make the preceding Chapter more compleat, I thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſay ſomething here of the ſacerdotal Dreſſes, Veſſels, 
Sc. believing it may be of Service to the curious Artiits, whoſe con- 
ſtant Employments will not always allow them to peruſe the Authors 
treating df choſe Matter 90 09 HO 09H 
When the Agyptian Prieſts, for the Sins of the People, put up 
Prayers for averting the Wrath of God, they were dreſt in Black, to 
ſignify, that Mortals, 1 from uſeful Earth, beſought and in- 
treated that inviſible Being; on a Belief, that no other colour d Dreſs 
was more proper. Firſt ys TRASE (ON RI09ORTIV ICY BY og 
It is likewiſe a general Cuſtom of the e and moſt polite Na- 
tions to dreſs in black at Times of Humiliation, and thoſe who mourn 
make uſe of the fame Colour: Wherefore, Varro calls them Anthra- 
cini, or, as black as Goals. 418 2 P13; 211 | 
The Arcadians alſo worlhipp*d Ceres, Goddeſs of the Fruits of the 
Earth, in black Cloaths: And the Prieſts of the Idol Falacer, to 
whom they attributed the Care and Inſpection of the Fruits - the 
SY | | recs, 
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Trees, wore commonly black Caps; but in their Solemnities all black. 
The Black was alſo dedicated to Pluto, and in offering to him the 
Prieſts were in this Colour; believing, that it belt ſuited the hellifh 
or ſubterranean Gods. Ee | | | 
Herodotus, to ſhew that the Heathens agree with the preſent Opi- 
nion touching the, Signification of Cſeauneſo, teſtifies, that the ÆAgypti- 
ans did not allow the wearing in their Temples any Cloaths made of 
Wool, but they had white linen Garments. Tertu//ian, ſpeaking of 
our Saviour, therefore ſays, as he is dreſt in the Garb of white Linen, 
it is the ſame with that of Oſiris. And Plutarch, treating of Is and 
Ofrris, takes this to be the Reaſon why the Prieſts make uſe only of 
white linen Garments; fo feilt. that all clean and undefiled Things 
beſt agree with the Nature of the Gods, whoſe pure and ſacred Ma- 
jeſty, according to Plato, ought not to be worlbipped by Things im+ 
pure and filthy. And as Linen is the cleaneſt Dreſs, and can be very 
eaſily waſhed and made beautiful, ſo it was thought the moſt becom · 
ing the ſacerdotal Dignity and Purity. And indeed, the Magi, or 
Prieſts of the ancient Perſſans laid, that God took Delight in white 
Garments:. Which Aſſertion ſeems to be borrowed from Solomon, who, 
in his Exhortations to good and blameleſs Manners, and a pure Con- 
ſcience, ſays, ——Let your Garments be always white; as if he meant, 
—— Take heed, in all your Actions, not to be defiled with Evil and 
Uncleaniiaden | ft = hen atone „ 4 bog 21 
The _ Veſtment called Poteris, fromi the Greek Word Podes, 
in Enghſh, Feet, was of fine white Linen, ſetting cloſe to the Body, 
and hanging down to the Feet: Ancient Divines ſay, that thereby they: 
fignified-the mod holy and myſterious Doctrine: This was the undermotit 
Covering, as we find in Exod. xxxix. And they made Coats of fine 
weay'd Linen, and their Garment called og”: of Hyacinth-Co- 
lour; intimating Heavenlineſs, and that Men ought to raiſe their 
Minds, Thoughts, and Faculties thither, forſaking what is earthly. 
The Priefts alſo wore, under their Coats, Breeches of fine twined 
Linen, covering their Privities and. Thighs; as an Admonition to,dreſs. 
and appear in Chaſtity. They were: likewiſe enjoined by the offerto- 
ral 'Law to be girt with a Girdle embroidered with blue, purple, 
_ ſcarlet, hieroglyphically implying. Fortitude, Strength, and 
nue. 1 
The Romifo Prieſts uſe, to this Day, white Linen Garments in their 
Service; as did alſo: Apollonius Tyaneus, to whom they ſeemed more 
Pa. een agreeable. 
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The Shoes of the Foyptian Prieſts were not made of other Mattes 
than the Bark of Trees; ſo cautious were they ir-avoiding' the leaſt 
Appearance of Unchaſtity and Unelehnneßß. vi Accordingly, and 
wick FeſpeR to Purity, it wWas a great Crimes fméng the Romay 
Prieſteſſes, called Hlamiuite, to went Shoes? of Sking Herde hieß 
died natural Deaths, ſuperſtitiouſly helieving it to be abominable; but 
they approved of ſuch as were made of offer'd Beaſts Skins. Our Sa- 
viour bimſelf commanded his Diſciples not to wear Shoes; that, be- 
ing wien al Speed to puhliſn everlaſti Life, they might intirely for- 
ſake What is Corruptible. Moſes allo, leaving the'#gyprian Bondage, 
wofe Shoes of Beaſts- Skins, intimating his Affinity with Mortality; 
but afterwards, as he grew in Strength and Virtue, and was to ſerve 
the Almighty, he was commanded to pull them offt. 

The Agyptian Prieſts adorned their Heads with Hawk's Feathers 
chinking to owe this Honour to that Bird, berauſe, as they fay, he 
formerly brought the Prieſts of Thebes, © in Ægype, a Book written in 
red Letters; containing the Manners of - worſtipping- the Gods, and 
many-of the principal Rites to be obſerved in their Offerings ; where- 


fore, the Latin Poets, according to Martial, call thoſe Prieſts copped 
B d 0; - ' 5 8 


or Treſted- if bois d 63 F iA 1407 Un ut DHI AB 
It would be needleſs to ſay more touching the ſacred Dreſſes, ſuch 
as the Mitre, Bonnet, Ephod, and other Ornaments/ ſince they, and 
every Thing elſe relating to the Prieſthood, are amply deſcribd by 
Goererin his Jewiſh Antiquities. Wherefore, after having touched on 
then Hair of the Prieſts, we hall only treat of the ancient Roman 
Prit od. bak xizzzx VA at ba 2w 26 29411240 
It cas formerly the greateſt: Scandal and ihndignity fon al Man to 
have his Hair cut off. And poſſibly Moes therefore commanded the 
Prieſts not to have their Beards or Hair taken off with a Razor, but 
blipped with Sciſſors, to diſtinguiſh! them from thaſd of the Hhpti- 
ans h, after tlie Death of 4515 AdeiBefund worn jpped / by them, 
had: not only their: Heads, but their whole Bodies ſhavedgi that in their 
Scrifices. they might be pure. Moreover, according 16 Bede, in his 
Eburch-hiſtory, by ſhaving the Head is meant a renouncing ſuperfluous 
Riches (which Prieſts, by their Inſtitution, are punctually to obſerve) 
and that Hair is to be accounted but :as -a Superfluiry ofthe Body. 
And in this Senſe ſpeaks Hicranymus,\ that as the Prieftihamhis-blead. 
ſhayed, ſo he ought alſo to cut and caſt off ſuperfluous Riches þ 
1 earthly 
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earthly Deſires; and that by the little Hair left is ſignified, that the 
mut be content with alf Proviſion for ſupportin cher mortal Bo- 
dies. Others add, that the little Hair left on their HA, in the Form 
of a Crown, denotes the Crown of Eternity, with which, after their 
Conflicts, they were to be rewarded. 

But as for the Law commanding to cut the Hair round, and to 
ſhave the Beard, many think it proceeded from the abominable Abuſe 
of the Heathens, who offer'd their own Hair, and that of their Chil- 
dren, to the Devil. | 

On the other hand, divers Councils decreed, that the Prieſts, in Imi- 
tation of the Mazarites, ſhould keep their Hair and Beards, and let 
them grow; with Intention, that, by ſeeing and handling the ſame, 
they mg always remember their Duties. Wherefore they did not 
ſhaye, but clip their Hair with Sciſſors, that it might not over-grow. 

But to return to the Romans. 3 a 

Auma Pompilius, their ſecond King and a Prieſt, when he could 
no longer alone bear the Weight of the Government, and diſcharge 
the Duties of the Prieſthood, inſtituted three Prieſts called Flamines ; 
the firſt, in honour to Jupiter Capitolinus; the ſecond, to. Mars ; and 
the third, to Romulus Quirinus. Their Dreſs was much like that of 
the preſent Rom;/b Clergy in their Service. On their Heads they had 

a white Hat, with an Olive-ſprig upon it, at the Extremity whereof. 
appear'd a Tuft of Wool, taken from a ſacrificed Sheep: This Hat 
was called Albogalerus. . 

Aft/rwards Numa ordained twelve other Prieſts, called Salli, in. 

Honour to Mars the Conqueror, Protector, Avenger, and Peace-maker, 
Theſe were dreſt in long looſe Garments or Coats, having a Breaft- 
piece of Copper enrich'd with Gold, Silver, and divers precious 

tones. The Solemnities growing numerous, and at length amounting 
to above 30,000, Numa as the Number of Priefts accordingly. 

He created the Feciales, and Pater Patratus, who proclaimed War; 
alſo the Epulones, or Overſeers of all ſacred Banquets, and Augur es, 
or Soothſayers, whoſe Authority was fo great, that the Senate could 
not aſſemble without their Conlent. They had all particular Garbs, 
except when. they officiated, at which Time their Dreſs was alike,, 

ing a Garment of white Linnen, very wide, and reaching to their 
Heels, girt with a Girdle and Buckle about their Bodies. This Gar- 
ment they called Gabinus. 1 . 
And as Fidelie ought to be cloſe, that is, the Matters we are in- 
truſted with muſt be kept ſecret, pure, and inviolable. Numa order'd,. 
Na 22. BY. - - -. > _ 
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that the High-prieft, in offering to Fidelity, ſhould keep his right 5 
Hand covered with a white Garment, as Tertullian obſerves; to ſigni. * 
fy, that Sincerity ought to be preſerved ſimple and upright, and that 
*tis ſacred to the right Hand, ſince we are to aſſert it with Alacri- 
ty. Virgil likewiſe intimates, that the Firmneſs of Sincerity is ſignifi. 
ed by the right Hand, as a Pledge or Afﬀurance: Wherefore Djap, 
in dis 4th Æneid, complains, —— Alas! Theſe are the gilded Ward; 
and Promiſes of the Son, who, as is ſaid, carries with bim ſacred Things 
and Houſhold-gods. And in his zd Aneid we read, Fither 
Anchiſes himſelf gives the dejected Youth Achemenides the right Hand, 
as a Token of his Sincerity to him. And in another Place, Amata 
ſays to Latinus —— Where is your Sincerity ? Where the former Care 
for your Kindred, and your Word and Hand ſo often given to your Ne- 
Pbeto Turnus? Virgil alſo calls Fidelity white and grey; meaning, ac- 
cording to Servius, that Sincerity is moſt found in old People, who 
are grey and white. Horace, complaining of the Wickedneſs of his 
own Times, ſays, that Sincerity dreſſed in White is little worſhipp'd : - 
Adding, that, in the Offerings to it, the High-prieſt keeps not only 
the right Hand covered with the white Garment, but alſo his Head 
and almoſt his whole Body ; to ſhew, that the Heart and Will ought 
to be pure and immaculate, and always to accompany Sincerity, 
Wherefore Arioſto allo ſays, Sincerity was formerly repreſented in 
a white Dreſs. | 
Petronius reports, that Numa himſelf, for a Badge of Prieſthood, 
wore a ſmall Linnen-cap, like the Prieſts and Soothſayers in their Ser 


vices; as did likewiſe the Wives and Maid-ſervants of the Roman Sacrifi 
Prieſts, called Flamines. f Sece 

The Hat alſo, among the ancient Romans, denoted the ſacerdotal having 
Dignity ; for the Hamines took their Names from Pileus or Hat, as if ded wi 
they would ſay, Pileamines: Tho? others are of Opinion, their Name Seri 
is derived from Flammeum, which, among them, was an Head-orna- rel, M 


ment; for the Biſhop-like Caps, long Coats and Garments were, as! 
have ſaid, peculiar to the Prieſts. The Authority and Credit of the | 
illuſtrious Fabius Pictor induce us to believe this, when he ſays, that 
the Prieſts, or Flamines, were not allowed to appear publickly with: 
out the Hat or Cap; but that in their Houſes they were at their own 
Liberty. A Cuſtom to this Day ſtrictly obſerved in many Places by 
the Romiſh Prelates. v5 r =p 
Infula was a fine white Linnen Garment, with which the Prieſt and 
Victim were covered. 8 WET | | EY 
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When the Vela! Virgins offered, they wete dreſt in a long and wide 

Veſtment of very fine white Linnen, called Suſibalum. Their Heads 

were likewiſe wound with a white Garment, and over it was a Vail of 
white: Linnen hanging down ſquare, and coming over their Cheeks, 
and faſtened under the Chin with a Claſp or Buckle; wherefore they 
were called Ye/tals, from the Word Yeftis. The Romiſh Women wear 

to this Day long Vails, pretending to imitate the virtuous ancient Ma- 
trons, who covered their Heads, Necks, and Breaſts with them, and 
kept themſelves ſo chaſte and reſerved, as never to ſeparate from their 
Husbands, nor give the leaft Opportunity for Evil. 

Beſides the betore-mentioned Drefles, the Prieſts had divers Imple- 
ments, and ſacred Veſſels for Offerings, viz. | 

Præfericulum, a Veſſel of Braſs, wide on top, and without an Handle. 

Patina, or. Patera, a Diſh or Platter, wherein the Prieſts ſaved the 
Blood of the Victims. . 8 | 

Achana, another ſmall Veſſel, in the Form of a Cup, in which they 
ſaved the Droppings of the Wine at the Offerings. 

Acerra, was a imall Box in which the Perfume was kept. 

Enclabris, was the Table whereon lay the facred Things; whence: 
the Utenſils, and other Materials for the Offerings, were called: 
Enclabria, On this Table they laid the Beaſt to be offered, cut 
open and ſtretch'd out, carefully turning with a Knife, and in- 
ſpecting the Entrails, to wit, Heart, Lungs, and Liver, in order to 
prognoſticate future Events to the common and ty DT Pau- 
ſamas reports, that the Grceks obſer ved the fame Methods in their 
Sacrifices. 

Seceſpita, ſo called, a ſecando, from cutting, was a pretty long Knife, 
having a round Ivory Handle, tipp'd with Gold and Silver, and ſtud- 
ded with Copper. With this they cut the Victim's Throat. 

Struppi, was a Bundle of Herbs, called Verbena, mixed with Law-- 
rel, Myrtle, and Olive-ſprigs. They were of Opinion, that theſe: 
preſaged Happinels and Proſperity in their Offerings; they even uſed! 
them in their Purifications, filling alſo and making Pillows thereof for 
their imagined Deities. 

| Aſpergillum, or Holy - water Sprinkle, was made of Sprigs and 
Leaves-of Hyſſop, which, in a marble Veſſel, called Labrum, they 
blaced at the Entrance of their Temples (according to the preſent 
Romih Cuſtom) and with which they ſprinkled the By-ſtanders and 
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They had divers other Rites, which, for Brevity, I ſhall paſs over. 
What I have ſaid is only to let Artiſts ſee, how di gently they ought 
to conſult Hiſtory, that, by that means, they may in their Nod 
ons follow Antiquity in all its Particulars, and fo duely order and re. 
preſent Things, that Lovers may ſay, with Applauſe, nothing is wanting, 


The End of the Ninth Book, 
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Emblem, touching Statuary. 


gs YOUNG and fturdy Maid, having an hard Look, ſtands with 
ner right Leg on a ſquare Plinth, and the left on a globu- 
lar Body. Her Garment 1s /ight grey, faſtened above the 
Knee with a Button, and tuck'd up behind. Before, ſhe 
FR has a Sheeps-fleece tied about her Waiſte. Her Sleeves are 

turned up above the Elbows. ' On her left Arm ſhe holds 

the Figure of DECORUM; and in that Hand, a Chize/, Pair of 
Compaſſes, Line, and Square; and in the other, a Mallet. Her Locks 
refſes are tied behind with a broad Fillet, which comes about 

= Head, whereon appears a ſinall Altar, and an Eagle graſping 
nder. | | 
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C H AP. I. Of Statuary in general, 


ſhall,” as an Introduction, ſay ſomewhat of its Antiquity. - + 


EN E we proceed to the Qualities and Operations of Statuary, we 
| Dada- 


Dadalus, as famous for ArchiteCturg as Statuary, Was of royal Ex- 
traction: Cadmus himſelf, to whom wes it's Riſe, Si 
Son. As thoſe Sciences then take their Origin from the ancient Greek; 
I ſhall not trace their Inventors down to the Remains of the Iſraelites, 
nor to thoſe who beſtowed their Art on the coſtly and magnificent Tem. 
ple of Solomon, the Cherubins, and Ornaments of the Ark, or the Veſ. 

ſels conſecrated to Worſhip : Scripture is ſo expreſs in theſe Things, 
= we muſt be convinced, theſe = were allo in great Uſe at that 
ime. We 
| The vaſt Pains is known, which the Children of Seth took in Engrav- 
ing and tranſmitting to Poſterity, — * and Skill in Actro- 
nomy on two Columns, one made of baked Clay, and the other of 
Stone, in order that that Art, threatened with Deſtruction by the 
Flood and violent Waters, might remain intire to future Ages; and 
that after the Flood, Prometheus, Son of Faphet, was the firſt Inventor 
of Images; which has given Riſe to all the Fables and Fictions of the 
Poets. The Aſſyrians and Chaldeans had Knowledge in Statuary ; as 
we gather from Laban's have Hauſhold: gods, which his Daughter 
Rachel ſtole from him; and afterwards, from the Jeus making a 
golden Calf in the Wilderneſs, by Mount Sinai, for Workhip. 

The Heathens applied themſelves to Inquiries into Arts, with very 
good Succeſs, Minus Son of Belus, in Scripture called Nimrod, the 
nirſt King of Aßhria, immortalized his Father's Memory by building, 
to his Honour, a Temple embelliſhed with Statues, and eſpecially with 
the Idol Baal, in order to be worſhipped. ' Fhe Qbehsk&s,: or Pyramids, 
brought to Rome, by Augu/its, out of Egypt, are ſtanding Evidences 
of the Greatneſs of that People in their Works, A A. 

The ancient Statuaries inſtruft. us ina thouſand pretty Inventions and 
Circumitances in Hiſtory, which they unriddle; teaching us the Cu- 
ſtoms, Worſhip, different Dreſſes, Arms, Ac. of the Ancients; Things: 
very well worthy of our Study. x 1519 baided b 

It's likewiſe not for want of Judgment, that the antique Statues. are 

ropoſed to us, as the moſt perfect Models of Elegance and Symmetry, 
13 the Age, wherein Alexander lived, was the moſt perfect we 
know of, for carrying Arts and- Sciences, jon of 
that Time, to the higheſt Degree of Perfection: In order to which, they 
began with Painting and Statuary, ane ſome Patterns, from whence 
might be laid down certain and poſitive Rules, not to be departed from, 
without ſpoiling Order and Beauty. The famous Statuaries of thoſe 


Times. therefore. employed their whole Wits: in-proſecuting,the — 
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uam mbuſfy, and endeavonced to make exadt Inquiries into che Beauty 
of Nature, and what Shape and Proportion the ſeveral Parts of the 
Body ought to have, in order to form thereout an intire-perfe& and 
harmonious Whole: Yet it being impoſſible for them to bring all the 
collected Parts into one and the ſame Object, they coticluded to chuſe 
the princi — _ —.— Parts out of ſeveral Bodies, in order 
to compoſe from them different perfect Figures, to ſerve Poſterity for 
Patterns and Models. N ro OR: 7 
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* CHAP: H. Of the Execution of Statuary. 


TATUARY is an Imitation of Nature, performing it's Work 
by a nrong Motion of the Body, and Dexterity of the — It 
conſiſts in the Symmetry or exact Diviſion of the Objects, according to 
their particular Qualities, eſpecially in the human Figure ——. it 
mol COR! and next, in Ruadrupeds ; all Relieved and conformable to 
the I C. 

It's other Performance concerns the Baſs-relief, or half round 

ks according to its different Qualities; as we fhall hereafter ex- 
plain. | | 
, The Materials for Statuary are of five Sorts, and each of a particu- 
lar Nature and Quality. | | 
The firſt is Clay. . 

The ſecond, Was. 

The third, Wood. 

The fourth, Ivory. 

The fifth, Stone. 

The two firſt are worked with wooden Tools, and the reſt with 
harp Irons, and each Material requires a particular Handling. From 
the firſt, ſomething is aten , to the ſecond, ſomething is added; in 
the third, is cutting; in the fourth, ſcraping; and in the laſt, driving 
or thruſting, according to the Nature of the Matter; either ſoft of 
hard, ſolid, dry, or brittle. $30 * BO 

In an human Figure or other Creature, Statuary firſt sketches its 
Thoughts on Paper, making choice of the mo/! beautiful Side; and then 
takes Clay, and ſets thoſe Conceptions upright, and as like the Deſign as 
poſſible. The Figure being now roughed out with the proper Tools, or 
rather with the p ingers, the Life is ſet to the ſame Poſture, in order 


to 
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to finiſh/after it, and being brought to this Forwardneſs, the Artiſt | 
ceeds gradually round, 110 all Sides are finiſhed and nothing is wanting, 
The Work, ſtanding in this Condition for ſome Time: to dry, is after- — 
wards baked in an Oven, and then may ſerve as a Model for carving in | 
Marble or other Matter, | 115; SÞ60 14 115 

The Eſſence of this Art lies in a beautiful Form, and a neat or diſtin 
Repreſentation of the Things we would make, whether human Figures, 
Beaſts or other Objects; of which, the principal are Figures and Baſ- 
reliefs. i 

The firſt conſiders Man, Woman and Child, of all Ages; as like. 
wiſe Portraits or Buſts. 5 

The ſecond reſpects the Horſe, Camel, Elephant, Lyon and other 
— ̃ ˙ - "ea „„ 

The laſt regards the Peacock, Eagle, Raven, Owl and other ſuch 
Creatures occurring in this Art; all requiring an exact Knowledge. 
Seeing therefore that ſo many Things are neceſſary to be underſtood, 
I think it of the laſt Conſequence, that the Artiſt, before he begin 
Sculpture, be well acquainted with the Grounds of Drawing ; and for 
two Reaſons; Firſt, In hopes of Honour and Advantage; and Second- 
ly, For Fear. of Prejudice and Reproach. Theſe two. Conſiderations 
always attend the Maſter, and one of them unayoidably depends on 
his | 1, and Performance. For as the Work is of great Con- 
ſequence and Charge, as well in the Materials as Tools, and flow Pro- 
ok ; fo, if itſucceed well, it brings Reputation and Gain, otherwiſe, 
greater Loſs and Blame. | | 

A true Artiſt ought not to be without the following Works, vi. 
The Statues of Perrier, the Iconology of Cæſar Ripa, Oudaan's Roman 
Might, and other Books of Antiquities ; alſo e Hiſtories, 
but chiefly, Les Characteres des Paſſions, by Monſieur de la Chambre, 
and other Authors on the ſame Subject; together with thoſe of Dreſſes, 
and of Beaſts and other Animals. And for Practice, he ought to be 
furniſhed with Plai/ter-figures,. Baſs-reliefs, Medals, Buſts, Hands and 
Feet; Lions and Lioneſſes, Sphinxes, Terms, and many other Things, 
which are to be bought; as likewiſe, Models of Wax and Clay, and 
on Paper. | . FraprfN | 
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1 HAT I may proceed in an order. Manner, Thall 6 in with 
Baſßreliefs; of which there are three Sorts, viz. almoſl Relief, 
half Relief, and faint, or flat: And the Difference of theſe ought to 
be well conſider d, as they have three particular Intentions in their 
Pro rtions or Diviſions. I | 0 
Moe firſt dart? or alm Relief, is commonly uſed in Lr 
with Figures in full Proportion; having three Grounds behind one an- 
other; the foremoſt Figures are a/mo/# Relief, the ſecond half Relief, 
and the third ſomewhat leſs, ” Oo oo wat 

The ſecond Sort, or half Relief, is'uſed-in;fpallow':ſqnare Mebes, 
Frontiſpieces, i circulam-· adła Upper: dosis, and MWiches. This has two 
Grounds or Depths ; the firlt is haf Relief, and the ſecond ſomewbar 
Fier of 10 cht or N n gaibio:ns 1 nf Far Par 
The third Sort is proper for Frizes, Pedeſtals, Balluſtrades, and Me- 
dals. This has but one Depth, or a ſingle Figure on one Ground. 
ln their Ordonnance, four Things are to be obſerved. 
1. That the principal Ngure of the Work have its 1 
— the leaſt Conſequence not. faint, and king to th 
Gtound. offs It bl e tb Incl od 5 | 
2. That the greats? Marion and Action of the Figures be always in 
profile, yet without any foreſtortening of the Members. 
3. That thel Setting on of the projecting Parts appear natural, not 


MAN * . 
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4 That the Work be equally divided und diſtributed eyery where 
alike,” not too fall. in one Part, and too empty in another; which is a 
Point of great Importance. sss 1607 215219 0s 39 un 
-Altho! theſe! Baſs. reliefs ſeen chiefly to concern Statuaries, yet they 
1 much affect Painting on account of the particular Relation the two 
Arts; have toi each other, in that one cannot be perfect without the 
other. The Statuary borrows from the Painter the Ordonnance or Diſ- 
— for the Ground of his Work, which he afterwards puts in 
ractice: The. Painter, on che other hand, learns of the Statuary che 
Method of modelling, as neceſſarily ſerving foo a Foundati6h in the 
Performance of Baſs-relief. Wherefore, I think a Painter cannot poſ- 
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ſibly paint a good one, unleſs he underſtand ſomething of modelling . 
nor a good Statuary give Sarixfaftion, wichour having ſome Skill 'n = | ai 

A judicious Maſter ought to be erat in ordering theſe Baſs-reliefs 4 
that each receiving its preper Light, all may appkar Aiſtinct, and wich- | 


out the leaſt Alteration. Sun-farne or ſharp Shades make Things look {el 
otherwiſe than they really are, by the miſhapen Ground-ſhades Which | 
on thoſe Occaſions are 5 in Nature; when the Work, being much 57 
raiſed, bas many deep Hollows. Inc 
A latge and, wniverſal Light is moſt advantageous for the firſt Sort, (lo 
or almoſt Relief. „ noNiviQ 10 enoi31Gors! in 
A Light ſomes hat more- from the Side is moſt proper fot the ſecond, col 
or half. Nelief; becauſe it has hut few Rifings, and the Work is there- by 
fore more free from Ground ſnades. de Pai 
A direct Side ligbt is beſt for the third or fainter Sort, as giving it Sha, 
great Decorum and Elegance, tho it be almoſt without Shade, Flat 
This, Doctrine, touching the Ei — — ſeem ſtrange to ſome, Are 
viz. that it ought to be governed by the Baſs-relirfs or Pictures which tals, 
are to ſtand or hang in it, according as they are more or leſs relieved: com 


But we muſt conceive, that a proper Ligbt ought to be choſen for each 
Sort of. Baſs+relief,., from this - Conſideration that the Light is not 
equally good etery Where: Here, ſuits à Bak-reliet in a deep Niche; 
there, of leſa riſing, and here again, one that is quite flat; the one 
being thus lighted from a Side, and the other fronting. Nevertheleſs, 
it muſt not be thought, that according to the Make of the Room, the 
Diſpoſition of the — the Places fix d for a Niche on each 
Side of the Chimney, tis in our Choice to have in one of thoſe 
2. Baſs· relief of three Grounds; and in the other, one of ¾]0—9 Grounds, 
or one; becauſe that which is neareſt to the Windows receives a more 
fronting Light than the! other: Wherefore, they ought” to be alike 
hollow and raiſed; - By a proper Ligbt, we mean, that the: Work 
muſt be ſo order'd,. that each Part, according to its Ligbt, get a good 
Detorum. For Inſtance, in the former Niche, where the 5 zures are 
Light falls on them a little fronting,” but may bappen ia the other, 
where the Light comes more from the Side; unleſs you. placed the F- 
Lures which in one Niche are on the right Side, in' the other on the 
Ea. thereby to, prevent the ſuperfluous Shades, and clegantly recon- 
eile the Difterenet᷑ oi the Lights. HMD 28 221DOT 40 be — 
Jod 105169 191 lis 1 K Ant 1 oh 7 4-36 12 ame 
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„The Bafs-reliefs in '/a//ow Nithes, with two Grounds, require as 
nice 1 and the ſame Conduct is necellary in -Frizes, Pe- 

Is; * belt yon er 2126) 197,005 92271 Dot! 4 
Many err in placing Baſs-reliets in Frizes of Chimneys, on Pedeſtals 
and over Room-doors, even upon the Breaſt- work of the Chimney it- 
ſelf, ſetting there more than half relieved, nay; whole relieved Fi- 
gures; as once ſaw an alot Relief on a fugle Ground in a Chimney- 

ive, | In 22 tis very improper to make Figures of nine 
Inches Length fo very diſtant from each other, and ſo little draperied; 
(ſometimes a Figure has ſearce three or four Folds) the Work look- 
ing then (to ſpeak in painter- like Terms) more like a ſmooth Dead- 
colouring, or rather old and wore out, than new made, and ſhould 
by right be executed as faint and fine wenn, I have'6bſeryed, that 
Painters, in e Baſs-relieſs in ſuch Places, avoid all large 
Shades as much as poffible, eſpecially in Frizes, Pedeſtals, and other 
Flats; it being, in my Opinion, very proper that thoſe Parts of the 
Architecture keep their Flatueſs; and as all the Ornaments, viz. Capi- 
tals, Foliage, Modillions, Triglyphs, and the like, are in ſuch Caſe 
commonly perform'd neat and curious, ſo our Figures ought likewiſe 
to be perk; ly finiſhed. eNENQ et na — — An i 1289 

Some keep too much to the great Manner: But the ſmaller the 
Things are, eſpecially within-doors and near, the neater they muſt be: 
For withont-doors the Caſe is different, becauſe there they receive Light 
from all Sides, and are leſs ſet off, be they ever ſo much raiſed. 
Wherefore, Statuary joined to Architecture, in ſuch Manner as it 
ought to be, is the Buſineſs of a judicious Artiſt, and for which no 
one is qualified without great Practiſe. | 
As this Study concerns a Painter as well as a Statuary, I ſhall ſhew 
the former in how many different Mannefe u Baſs rehef may be paint - 
ed: And ſeeing the moſt expeditious is always the beſt, I ſhall lay 
down that which; by Experience, I have found to be beſt, 

Firſt, I paint my Cloth neat and even, with ſuch a Colour as my 
Baſs-relief requires; whether white, grey, red, yellow, &c. between 
Light and Shade, or in ſecond Tint. Drawing my Ordonnance on 
this Groudd, IJ correctly and ſtrongly trace it over with black Lead, 
and after rub it with a dry Cloth that it may ſtick faſt,” and reſiſt the 
Varniſh without muddling. Then I varniſh it all over, and proceed 
to r Shade, and then the ſecond Tint againſt it, leav- 
ng the Ground for the Light, and uniting the Shade with the fecond 
ar Hoidw 99. 23 01 goa 762 2 g U T i Wo! 94 int 
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Tint airily., without bai them wich a Fitch, L ſchruble che 
ſecond, Tint, g either with a Finger. or . ſtiff} Pencil, inta che Ground. 
Then [take another Tint, as dark as my Model directed and wich it 
give a Ground behind my Figures, leaving the Work on the light 
ide without the leaſt Relief. — to Fnilh, I rub che whole Work, 
ar as much as I can do at once, with a 1 — Tint chan che firſt Ground, 


it will no more go in. Dauigf IIe ob 
The laſt Sort needs no other Ground than the firſt; and it ought to 


Varniſn, or at leaſt where neceſſary, to prevent it's going in: For ſuch 
is the Nature of Varniſh, that it will bear But o 15 3 

the Work ſinks preſently. £27353 ol m ani | 
Me ſhall now ſhew what is to be obſerved in Painting Figures in deep 
,Niches ; a Work not to be performed, either with reſpect to the Figures 
or Ground-ſbades, without due argen in Perſpective, whatever 
Applauſe Ignorants may get from - thale who do: not underſtand 


His Blunder was great, who, painting a fine Figure, in a Niche, with 
a Stick in it's Hand, ſhewed the Ground-ſhade of the Sieben plain- 
ly on the Hollow of the Niche, but gave none to the Leg which ſup 
8 | porte 


aught | 


Jy | 


roundi⸗ 
: Ground 
As te 


pi Laa 


Marble 


Wood 


| e Body, ſave a little on the Plinth next the Foot. Moſt fad 
Fade Ad lr ſimple young Fellsw, ſeek is Maſter paint a 
rey; Figure in 2 Niche, and being told, that the Ground-ſhade Was a 
Fhatter of much Importahce, an ought alſo to be correct, and being 
at the ſame Time ſhewn the Model it was painted by, went immedi- 
ately and got a Niche made: But for Want of a Figure he borrowed 
bis Maſters and {&t it in the Niche, tracing therein the Ground-ſhade 
with black Lead agrecable to which, he gave all his Figures, in what 
Action ſoever, the fame Grdund added. 
Now, it's certain, that Things painted on firm Places ought, that 
they may look natural, to have their proper Grownd-ſhades according to 
the Relief; well obſerving,” 1. Whence they receive their Light, front- 
ing or ſidewiſe. 2. How far they are from the Light, in order to de- 
termine their Shades; as one, ſomewhat ſhort, ſharp and ſtrong, as be- 
ing near the Light, and the others, longer, fainter and more melting 
in Proportion as they go off from it. 

As a Furtherance to the Artiſt, I ſhall treat ſomewhat of the Paint- 
a Vaſes, Urns, 22 of and the like, or on other {ſmooth 
rr > M ayg oe TY, 
N As Things painted on ſmooth Objects, * in large and wide 
Places, can have no Relief or Projecture on the Sides, when ſeen front- 
ing; fo rifing and projecting Ornaments, ſuch as raiſed Figures; Lionk- 
heads, Feſtoons and the like, are very improper and unnatural on them, 
unleſs being fixed. and immoveable, they were Teen but from one Side; for 
then you — pa nt as ſtrong and Relieved Things upon them as you 
— avoiding the Side going off, ſince the ſmooth Roundneſs of the 

igure does not admit it. The moveab/e Objefts which are uſed, and 
ſeen from al Sides, muſt- have a Pony Light, and be painted yery 
flat or faint, and with no riſing Swells; and the Ground, of what 
Colour ſoe ver tis, be laid in ſuch. Manner, that what is painted on it, 
whether Figure or other Object, be ſet off by a dark Tint in it's Out- 
line, and this to be darker or lighter, as it ought to be more or 17/8 
rounding :. Yet the main Light mult be ſomewhat ſtronger than [ 


Ground. 2 oa 4 + 

As tothe Colours, there are many which agree well together; as Kg. 
fis Lazuli inlaid with Gold; alſo green Serpentine, with White, As 
Marble or. Phaiſter ; Tauch-ſtone, — Agate and others. On 
Wood of any Sort, ſuits Ivory-work, provided the former be not of 
too light. OS Hs Palm or Olive-tree. In the Uſe of Gold, ot 
ought. to be laid on of ſuch a- Tint as you think ft, to us yh bl be 
= LAY Gl > is 1% WV. 2 22 tags 9. AN. eghty 
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heightened with'Shell-gold on che moſt Relieved Parts, and afterwards 
varniſhe d. | OT) 2713. 1, AN ö dei 5 18 

In theſe Countries ¶ Holland] Statuary is of ſmall Account. Little 
Advantage is to be gained by Marble or other Stone: And tho", here 
and there, in a Garden or other Place, a Figure or Child is to be made 


in Free- ſtone, yet that is too 172 for a good Maſter. 
wiſe in Has where there are 


of - Promiſe, to one who underſtands 


But *tis other- 


ſe i ſo many magnificent Buildings, and moſt- 
ly enriched with Carving and Scavary: In ie, that 8 * Land 
is Buſineſs. He gets Money, and 


has the Eſteem of the Great. On this Account, a Statuary in our 
| Country ought to be ſomewhat acquainted with Painting, as being 


-obli ge 


to make a Virtue of. Neceſſity. I knew one, who, for this 


_ Reaſon, a plied ſo much to Painting, that he changed the Stone into 


Cloth, and his Chizels into Pallet and Pencils: For, ſaid he, People here 


' will ſcarce pay for the Cloth, much Jeſs lay. out ſa much Money for a Blick 


of Marble. It's certain, they cannot always carry ſuch heavy Baggage 


along with them; I ſpeak with reſpect to thoſe, who hang their Houſes, 
Galleries, Halls or Apartments with Cloths, arid cauſe them to 


ES 


emoval, Fire or other Accidents, they may roll up, and hang in other 


53 Ee with Statues and 'Baſs-reliefs, which at any Time, in Caſe of 


Rooms, which otherwiſe they could not do; at leaſt *tis better than to 
— every Thing on the Walls themſelves, as was the former Cuſtom; 
in 


ce this Country is not like Italy or France, where the Painting in 


Freſco (as divers Palaces and Churches of ſome hundred Years ſtanding 


can teſtify) ſufficiently pays for Trouble and Charges. 


Y 0 a * — 
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CHAP, IV. Of the Force, Property, and Management of Baſe 
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o' that Story require not ſo much Depth: And how fine would ſuch 
Nb chef become the Hall either meh Jeu or Chriſtian? And if 
herein, the Servant and the Country- houſe were on a particular Ground, 


how plaigly would the Matter appear, if naturally expreſt? For tho 


many imagine, that a. Baſs-rclict js in the ſame Caſe with a Medal, 
which tends only to commemorate. this or that Occurrence, or remark- 
able Story, I muſt "intirely deny it, ſince, in my. Opinion, the chief 
Intention of the former is, in an inſtructiye Manner, to ſerye for adorn-- 
ing a Building, and the plainer, more artful and intelligible, the better 
it is, eſpecially when the Choice of Subject is our own, and we can go 
to the Expence of it. Yet painted Baſs-reliefs, ought, as well as] a 
good Picture, to have their Property; as, the Ancients (who-brought 
this Art to ſuch. Perfection) have ſufficiently ſhewn. in their fine Re- 
mains, which are our beſt Models. | | | 


1 agree with others, that, without an exact Obſervation and Inqui-- 
fy into Antiquity, and the Comments thereon, which ſome ingenious: 


Men. have left us, we ſhould be almoſt Strangers to the hieroglyphic 
Seuſe of the antique Baſs-reliefs; for many of them are ſo foreign and 
dark that we can ſcarce apprehend what the Ancients would ſignify by 
them. . KI | 

We ſhall therefore make ſome Remarks on the long and ſmall, yet” 
fine Baſs-relief of Meleager,. Aid by his Mother, when ſbe burnt the 


fatal Mood. It's certain, that this Story is faintly repreſented ;. bags 


in my Opinion, the Maſter has omitted the Buſtle and violent Stir of 
Meleagers Body, in order to preſerve the Elegance of the Action. F 


find it alſo not ſtrange, that few can underſtand this Story without 


ſome Writing under it. We there ſee the Parcæ, or three fatal Sifters,. 
but nothing of the Mother; and tho' we ſuppoſe Diana to be preſent 
and mourning, yet that Circumſtance does not fully clear the 
Meaning. Meleager ſhould rather have had his hunting Equipage- 
and Dogs by him, in order to point out his Perſon and Inclina- 
tions. And tho” the burning of the Wood ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to 
expreſs. the Matter, yet I think it too neatly cut and ſmooth, and 
ſhould be more like a Firebrand. But my greateſt Wonder is, at the 
Abſence of the Mother Althea, ſhe who was a principal Perſon,” a 
great Princeſs, and ated this Tragedy ort'of Revenge, and ſeeing tis 
one of the greateſt Effects of a revengeful Temper, to triumph in the 
Preſence of thoſe who are overcome. Moreover we ſee no active Paſſi- 
ons rule in any Part of the Compoſition. Nor can I ſay, who the 
Woman ſitting by him is, whether his Mother; Diana, Atalanta, or 

; who- 
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who ae" anni betieve Me his/Mcther, "Becdtiff nie ſtems to be as 
old as be. Moreover, we do not perediye in him any Motion of a 
Perſon in Pain. Nor can 1 Gn Deſign of the Face on the 
round Be ard below, on the Ground, it not being 4 Medal for Orna- 
ment, tho*'doubrieſs placed*thers' by the Artiſt (Sr Tothe Reaſon: Some 
think!" it tepreſnts Rage or Trouble, of Uſe Fife, Beczüſe che Hair 
feems to de flaming: "Bak the Matter might have beef. ter expfeſt 
by a preſſing of the Eyes, ſtruggling of uns eee Contrattion 
of the Noſe, Mouth, Fingers, and Toes and the Trouble and Pain of 
the dying Perſon; whereas, here we ſee nothing like it; but contrari. 
yy he Teers to die very quietly, as bis Arms, 1yibg cloſe to his Be- 
Wi cr hal. #7101 +4 2 Ar 4 * 21 | 
at full Length ſufficiently ew. Beſides, tis againſt. the Rule of 
mblems 'to 1 25 of any Aid, where the Fact can be performed by 
the Perſon himſelf, much leſs the Addition of two or three Figures to 
expreſs the Meaning, unleſs" they be Statues; ſuch as Tyranny with 
Nero, Ambition with Alexander, Valour with Scipio, and fo forth, 
It's true, that Painters uſed formerly, before they were acquainted 
with expreſſing the Paſſions in the Face and Geftures, to write them 
on Scrolls proceeding from the Figures Mouths, that they might 
thereby be underſtood,; but as Artiſts are now more enlightened, it 
would certainly be very improper to ſet a Cock or Spur by a Man /it- 
ting or ſtanding, in order to ſne his Induſtry, or a Scull by another, 
to ſignify that he is dead, Nc. DO Od 8 
By theſe Obſervations tis apparent, that our Meleager ſhould rather 
have been known by a ſine Action and Motion; ſince the chief End 
of a Repreſentation is to expreſs naturally, and with Energy, the Na- 
ture of the Matter; and this may as well be done in Baſs-relief as 
Painting if the Story require it. Nevertheleſs, we muſt obſerye, that 
there are ſome Paſſions which do not work externally, add ought. to be 
expreſſed by Additions, in order to make them intelligible; ſuch may 
be Charity, Mercy, Piety, Liberality, and the like: But Anger, 
Madneſs, or Rage, Pain, Smart, &c. (which diſturb the Body as well 
as the Mind, by irritating the Members) do not require emblematic 


Figures or additional Explanations. *' 71 
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CHAP. V. Of the Draperies of Statues and Baſs-reliefs. 

A MONG the Greet Statues we find none, but what ſeem to be dreſt 
in one Sort of Stuff; and theſe are the-Mpdels for'a good Sta- 
tuary or Painter to govern himſelf, by. But a Portrait, which is like- 
wiſe an ornamental Image, muſt never be like a Statue, or Stone Fi- 
gure, tho? white, and painted with a ſingle Colour; even were Ovid. 
with his Train of Metamorpboſes preſent. No fine Diſpoſition of Folds 
is here of any Advantage: If the Stuffs be not like thofe of the 

Greeks, they are not proper for Stone, and ſeem leſs congruous with 
We 8 n | 
Let ws therefore not flatter ourſelyes, that we can make any Im- 

provements, by ſecking new Stuffs for our Figures; nor rely too much + 

on the Dexterity. of our Hands, that, how brittle ſoever the Stones are, 

we can work them, and perform any Thing, even Folds as thin 

as Paper, ſmall flying Draperies, looſe Hair-locks hanging on 2 

Thread, Sc. But rather imitate the-/Gree#s, in the Thinne/s, Pliable- 

neſs, and Looſene/s of their Draperies, that the beautiful Sway of the 
moving Parts be not obſtructed, but Plainſy perceived under them; un- 
leſs in the Caſe of Ola People, who, hecauſe of their Stiffneſs, may he 

VVV 
without. a Body, but fitting cloſe te it, ſo as to diſcover the princi- 
al Parts, with the Ends hanging looſely down, not ſticking 
2 1 2 | 

Flying Draperies have uo. Place: among Statues, - or Baſs-reliefs * And 
tho? the latter repreſent Hiſtories, yet ſuch Draperics are not proper 


in them, unleſs on the ſecond or third Growids; where, then, they 


may be fixed againſt the Ground, and be no Hindrance, 

In a Medg/ little Relieved, or on Urns or: Vaſes, where flying and 
running Figures can be repreſented in all Sorts of Hiſtories, we may 
freely make as many of . thoſe Draperies.as we pleaſe; becauſe, as we 
laid in the third Chapter, the principal Motion ought always to be in 


* 


Profile; either on a ſingle or fecond Ground. | 
| willingly. allow the Greeks to be the Inventors of looſe Draperies, 
as being the moſt eaſy; but that therefore we may not, now Statuary 
is arriyed at ſuch Perfection, make wle of, all Spxts of Stuffs (which is 
a Thing poſſible) ſeems to me very ftrange 7 For it is certain, that all 
No. 23; 12 | Things, 
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oHνatuaty. 
rove, and we daily diſcover and ſee 


Things, thro? lon TE Practice, imp 
"x was formerly known.” Beſides, there are few Laws which ate 


not capable of mendment or Enlargement; and tho”, as the P 
ſays, — U People are ſeldom dete r'd by Younger, yet it Nappa i 
I ſpeak here * Laws only by 


ſome Things, eſpe pecially 1 in this, Art. 
ray, e oblerve, 5005 little che famous Hernili at 


Way of Cort nt + 
if up to the, Greek Antiquities. By the Force of 
is das ler he has ft paſſed them; he has gone ſuch Lengths, that 
; t what he met with, whether flying, running, lying 
He did every Thing, not like the 
5 3 Draperies flying, ruffling, 
ople'; und thoſe not taviſied Hike 
"- fametimes mh at others, ſet, 
4 'work'd as Art requires. But, 
dad for Examples: What fire 
Draperies Has not the famous SCALA Keyzer made? It's certain, he 
id not meer ly follow the ie ue; thinking it below. his Character to 
beat the. common Road: | Tooghe 1 the OY Ultrq, in e to go 
beyond. U | 
Add to thele the great Maſter Franciſco Nuenoy, IPOD TI 4s not 
name as, diſcommending others, by paſſin them by in Silence, but 28 
void of Error and Reproof: 


us 4 Way 
Per at the Greeks never did, 1 


5 8 — 4 


aud Fung Hg as, if they were ahnt P 
Guts, but with Bbeauti ful and byoad Fo 


thick, or thin, Ay and agreeabl 
hat am faying? We need not go 4 


Randing, 
*Greeks in a Stobe⸗ like 'Nhannet, b 


an ws Pattern for ſhe win 
form d 


Fort by ſaying, oo Bernini 
mean, that he dre his Figures in cknek and thin Stuffs, in order to 
ive them, as it ſeems, more Motion; the Praperies winging, flying, 
«and ruffling, according to the Liberty altowed to any Maſter, who can 
erform it, | 
It may poſſibly <6 ſome, that I am trampling Antique Glory 
| under Foot; but dec abe. I have no fuch Intention: Tho' I know, 
that if ſome Perſons had the Option, either to be a Praxiteles, or Phi- 
dias, or a Dutch Keyzer, of Roman Bernini, they would chuſe to 
the laſt; and for this Reaſon, that Art has, in theſe later Ages, met 
with Improvements unknown to Antiquity. But after all, I mu /) 
fbr tho" it be in our Choice 


jn Reference to 85 udgment I have made, 


0 repreſent any we can perform, yet as long as we find none mir 
beautiful, proper, 9 fine than WT > which the Greeks have left is fir 


I think we on An 170 follow them; As to what is flying 


Examples, 
Ayinging, bloivings. ot raft g (which 1s very improper in Statues, ® 
Ve have ſai d)! thall 1 leave char 13 to Bernini, anc not 2 * 952 
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ſhould. be to Frau οσꝗN u. on on ads ls 
But let me not, by any Means, perſuafe. Artiſts to imitate the parti- 
cular Manner of this or that Maſter; for every one has the Liberty of 
chuſing for himſelf, and I preſerye mine. What I haye advanced is 
only a Whet fon tho jvdieious, by making further Enquiries. 


Toner or Nuellin; But gre I. to do that Honour to any Perſon, it 


isa great Fault in Artiſts to fix their 4 on a /inple Part 
of a Figure, ſuch as an elegant Neck, handſom Shoulder, Back finely 
muſcled, or beautiful Thigh; Which they work out with th pms 


Application- and Pleaſure, -.in order to give it a Softneſs; and if that 
ſucceed well, they are perfe&ly,.charm'd with it; inſomuch, that we 
may often perceive, in what Part their greateſt Delight lay: Hence, 
it — happens, that the Parts of the ſame Figure are very un- 
like in Goodneſs; and the Hands and Feet, nay, ſometimes the Face, 
bungled, ſor the ſake of a well-finiſh'd Back. It muſt be granted, that 
the principal Parts are of the moſt Importance; yet we are not igno- 
rant, how / much the, Leſſer. can either ſet off or deform a beautiful Fi- 
gure. What is a fine Naked with poor Hands and clumſy Feet? 
Why was Jan Dyk fo famous for his Portraits, but for having as 
much Regard to an Hand as a Face? To an expert Workman it is indif- 
ferent, whether he cut a- Block of Marble, or make a Model in 


Clay; ſave that the former requires more Tim. 
Hat afteniAll this Choice of, Handling and Neatnels: is of no Mo- 
ment, if the Figure be not 20 et or deſigned, becauſe the greateſt 
Perfection lies in a Conjunction of both. Wheretgxe, it is certain, that 
if Phidias and Prauiteles had been Maſters of Bernini's Handling and 
Elegance, and this laſt, the Knowledge of the Greets, all three would 
hart deſeived the greater Praiſe. „ ee of aps e „ ee 
Las readily on as I take it for granted, that Art owes, its; Dofects 
to Artiſts themſelves, as well in Painting and Statuar y, as. Arghitec; 
ture; 8 only from Maſters keeping their Pupils ignorant 
of their Principles, Experiments, and Secrets, but alſo from obſtruct- 
inge their Adrances in the Art: For tho? it were Weaknels to think 
che Ancients did not underſtand it, yet the Decay muſt, as I iĩmaginę, 
deere puted-to- the Reaſon, I have given: From whenge 
at ; anther” MU Ghick to wit, an Indifference in, Pupils; for Fur 
ther Improyements, eſpecially. in Statuary.. Accordingly, none will 
at this Time ſeek the old Path of his Predeceſſors; tis now. aver: 
grown; übd become! ſo uncertain, as hardlys to hg found; every Man 
Inas bliod-fold over the Heath, without; Kwaving whather, 3A FRY 
wt if 3 ” e 
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We obſerve; that the Greets have commonly made more naked Fl. 
gures than the Romans: Which I can aſcribe to no other Cauſe, than 
2 Choice of Objefts 1 78 to their Inclinations, and: a Deſire to 
diſplay their Skill in the Compoſition and Symmetry of the Parts of 
an , > Mx Body. In their Statues, they rather choſe to repreſent Dei. 
ties than Men, and in their Baſs-reliefs, rather Bacchanals and Sacri. 
fices, than Hiſtories. The Romans, on the other Hand, deſirous, hy 
their Statues and Baſs-reliefs] to-tranſmit the Memories of their Em. 
perors to Poſterity, found themſelves obliged, that they might not go 
againſt Hiſtory, to dreſs their Figures in the Mode of the Times. | 
We fhall now, conſider the neceflary Oblervations in painting Statues 
and Baſs- reliefs. It is certain, that they muſt be very neat and white, 
becauſe ſuch Works, in Stone, being both hazardous; troubleſome, and 
coſtly, were never undertaken -before the Artiſts had choſen fine Blocks 
of Marble for that Purpoſe. Wherefore, we ought. to. take Notice of 
the Stones, and their Kinde. | 
_ Light Marble is various; one Sort intirely white; another, b/u/b; a 
third, flefp-coſour, Gec. 5 either in Nature, or chang'd thro? 
Time. They are all good when free from Spots or Eyes, and appear 
well agaiaſt proper Grounds. ' Nat een ier 
For this Reafon we ſee, that the Ancients repreſented the beſt and 
moſt remarkable Hiſtories either in Copper or white Marble; as many 
Remains on Palaces; Temples, Honorary Arches,, Columns, Pyra- 
mids, Tombs, Sc. can witneſs. Single White has alſo this Adyan- 
tage above the colour Paintings, that it does not ſoon change, and 
when, it fades, as Marble itſelf is not free from it, it is all of a Co- 
lour.. The Uſe of it is certainly attended with much leſs. Trouble, 
aud not leſs natural than in Colours: Moreover, we may ſooner find 
ten Maſters for this Sort of Painting, than three for Colours; becauſe 
it is but a ſingle Part of the Art, and remains always the ſame, 
and without Alteration; whereas the Caſe of Colours is quite dit- 
ferent. 5 wee eee * | 
The grey Paintings repreſent only a Wall, or Piece of Stone-work, 
but the colour'd ones ſhew the Life itſelf, ſeen as thro? a Window: 
Wherefore the grey can neither recreate nor ſerye for particular Pictures 
of 0 : nor can. be of further Uſe than in the Places where they 
are ſet for Ornament, of which they make but a mall Part; and 
were any Thing elſe to be placed there, it would be but of the Na- 
ture of the Stone, and not pt fe like a colour'd Picture. *Tis.even in 
che ſame Caſe with! a Field in Summer and Winter. The North 


Wind 


+4 


4 
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Wind deadens and greys it, and the Summer revives and makes: 
it look green again, feeding the very Soul with its Variety of 
Flowers. e | Ny 
The white Marble has a particular Colour and Tenderneſs; as may 
be -perceived in the Mixture of Colours: Wherefore, it is of great 
Moment to /w/t it well to its ground. ; how Cs 
\ Between grey Stone it ought only to be temper'd with white and black, 
and ſoftned with light or yellow Oker; but between 'reddith or Por- 
iry Stone, with a little Vermillion or Indian Red, ſomewhat upon 
the Fleſh-colour, and this in Shade as well as in the ſecond Tint. If 
you learn this Colour from the Lite, your Work will have the utmoſt 
Agreeableneſs. | 70 ? F 


4 


C HAP. VI. Of the Attitudes of Statues. 


ESIDES the Draperies of Statues, ſomething is to be abſerved 
touching their Sways and Poſtures; which is a Point of the 
greateſt Conſequence : Wherefore we. ſhall, in the firſt Place, ſhew 
what Statues are; next, whether they will admit of any other Vari- 
ety than, what the Greeks have aſſigned; in the third Place, whether 
thoſe, which: fince their Times have been in Uſe, are reckon'd as good; 
and laſtly,, whether it be not more adviſable to follow the Antique 
and good ones, than to ſeek after new and leſs good. 
Amidſt the Infinity of Motions incident to Nature in general, it is 
obſerved, that every Man has one particular to himſelf, and peculiar 
to his Temper, one buſtling, another ſlow, and: a third between both: 
And this Diſtinction cannot but be obvious, even to a Man of ſmall 
Underſtanding, ſince from thence, and a 22 for Company like 
ourſelves, proceed either our Love or Averſion for this or that Per- 
ſon and their Actions. And if this be granted, we may be aſſured, 
that the ancient Maſters (eſpecially the Greets, who were ſo famous 
for Wiſdom) nicely obſerved all. thoſe Motions, as well the internal 
as external, and expreſſed them in. their ſeveral Works. Wherefore 
it may then perhaps be inferr'd;, that nothing in this Particular remains 
for the Improvements of Aſter · ages: But let me ask, Why we ſhould 
not as well make ple of our Abilities and: Judgments in order to go 
torward? I think we may, in other Things eſpecially ; but paſſing by 
. what 
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what is 1 ſhall prorełd to inquire, what a Statue means 
ee 2: fig lo Mor ch So ESE nig AO 1 
A Statue repreſents an Idol in human Shape: An Idol I ſay with 
reſpe& to its Origin and Uſe, and (as far as Statuary is concerned) form- 
ed aſter che heſf Proportion, either in Gold, Silver, or other Metal, 
and dexterouſly work'd by the Hand and Judgment of the Artiſt. The. 
* Uſes bf theſe are, to be ſet in FTemples, Courts, Palaces and other pub- 
lick Places, but cefpecially to adorn Architecture. We find them as 
well in Scripture as Fables: For Inſtance, in Mordecai, when royal 
arrayed: be. was led, on Horſeback, by Haman thro' the City. Allo 

in dib ri, w bent erpoſed, by Pilate, to publick View. 
We likewiſe find Matter for Statues in profane, even recent Stories: 
As for Inſtance, in the late King William and Queen Mary, of bleſſed 
Memory, moulded from the Life, and ſet up in the Temple of Honour, 
and ſuch like. None of theſe Pieces ſhew either active, paſſionate, or 
violent Motions, but plain or grave, and majeltic, ſyitable to the Dig- 
n'ties of the Perſonages they repreſent, and which we*ought to ba! 
der as Gentlemen or Ladies, who, ſtanding at Doors or Windows to 
ſee,” and be ſeen by the People, are ſerious and withob Motion, 
Whenee the Proverb ſeems to ariſe, — He ſtands lite a Stone-figurt, 
or Block. — or, like a dumb and lifeleſs Perſon. 
We ſhall therefore confider two Sorts of Statues, the unazve and the 
nhpving. The unafive are ſuch as ſtand {ingly in Miehes and on'Frontiſ- 
pieces, and the moving or buſtling are thoſe which are ſeen in Groups 

of 2 or 3, on Pedeftals, triumphal Arches, and Fountains. | 
Now, it's certain, that theſe two Sorts of Statues mult needs have 
particular Purpoſes, and therefore particular Places: For the former 
ire ſeen from a Angle Stand, for which they are properly made, and 
the latter are to be viewed round about from 4/ Sides. But of this we 
ſhall ſay more in the next Chapter. oY | 
As to this latter Sort of Statues, they receive not their Appellat:- 
ons from the Perſons they repreſent, ' but from the Actions they per- 
formed, or the Mrsfortunes they underwent: And herein lies the 
main Point, ſince, without them; the - Perſons ſingly of themſelves 
would not be known; as in the Stories of Seneca, Petus, Laocbon, Py- 
ramus and others: And theſe Occurfences or Accidents muſt be But once, 
and on one Occaſion attributed to them. Suppble any of theſe Perſons 
were to be repreſented by a ſingle Statue, as Laoroon with a Serpent, 
Pyrumus with a Sword, &c- VV hat Difference would there be between 
1.0 (11k SILCL & <1 FAM x DK one 
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ho once committed ſuch am Act, or bore ſach a; Calamity, 
— 5 his Life- time, had gone thro' a thouſand Accidents, 2 1 
cules, Theſeus, Achilles, Hector, and many others, who are repreſent- 
ed by one Statue? Wherefore we may eaſily conceive, that the Anci- 
ents — in every Reſpect fo firmly fixed and orderly diſpoſed their 
Poſtures, that there is no room left either for Alteration or Addition. 
Beſides, we ſee, that no Additions of the modern Maſters are like the 
Antique, either in Quality or Goodneſs, as is evident in the Works of 
Ouellin, Keyzer, Bernini, and many others, who made no Diſtinction 
between Statues and Statues. 1 | 
If I ſeem here to contradift myſelf, becauſe; having in the preceding 

Chapter ſet thoſe three great Maſters almoſt above Antiquity, I now 
place them below it, let it be obſerved, that I am /peating of Statues, 
not of Bals-reliefs; for herein they have neither excelI'd'nor been equal 
to Antiquity in the Beauty, Air, and Variety of Draperies. 9711 

The — in their Statues, had in View three principal Conditi- 
ons and Natures of Men; the gay, the heavy, and the moderate: The 
gay, are active, full of Fire, and ſlender like the Apolla; the ſecond are 
melancholy, flow and liſtleſs, like the Autinous; and the third Sort is 
compoſed of a Temper between both, as the Mercurius radians, which 
receives its Light from below. All theſe were etcht by Perrier. We 
alſo commonly obſerve, that the active and airy are ſeldom long with- 
out Motion, now ftanding on one Leg, then, on the other: Accord- 
ingly, the Ancients repreſented ſuch. a Perſon. ſtanding on one Leg. 
relling little or nothing on the other Foot : But, being to exhibit an m- 
dolent, voluptuous, melancholy one, like Antinous, we may plainly 
diſcover, how heavily he ſtands on one Leg, and yet reits on the other 
Foot, his. Belly ſticking out, Head hanging down, and Hips exceſſively 
riſing. The Contrarieties of theſe two Figures are worthy of Remark ; 
one * to fly, and the other to be ſinking into the Earth. As to 
the Expreſſion of the third Figure, (which is a Mean between the two 
Sorts aforeſaid) he, as a well-temper'd perſon, is made ſtanding firm 
on his Legs, looking thoughtfully down, without any Turn, not too 
hery or eaty, nor too much ſunk; one Hip ſwelling a little more than 
that of Apollo, and ſomewhat leſs than that of Autinous, and. tho? reſt- 
ing on one Leg, yet appearing more firm than the one, and more airy 
than the other. | | 
Now, as the Ancients knew how to divide thoſe three different Bo- 
dies ſo very nicely, according to their Natures and Action, ſo we need 
nat queſtion. but they handled all their other Figures in the ſame Mas- 
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ner: I ſpeak, in reference to their Qualities, as a ſtill-ſtanding Bacchus, Fig 
Mars, Hercules, Saturn, &xc. Even the Women, Goddeſſes, and N mphs as K 
not excepted; all which proceed, eirher in a greater or leſs N. B 
from the three Standards before-mentioned : This Truth is evident not Pyr 


only from theſe Examples, but likewiſe from what we daily meet 
with, whether in Models or Prints. Let us then not imagine, that we 
are able to invent new Actions for our Statues, or others than thoſe 
which are already found, much leſs, that they ſhould be better and 
more proper; but rather employ our — — more advantageouſly 
on other things, and in the mean Time implicitly follow the Ancienis 
in a Study ſo noble, and in which they took ſo much Pains. 
The main Point lies in the beautiful Sway of a Statue, well 
expreſt according to the Quality, Condition, Nature and Intention of 
it. But hereby I mean not, that we are obliged punQually to imitate 
the Actions and Poſtures of the Ancients, without the leaſt Deviation; 
contrarily, _ Man has the Liberty of exerciſing his Ingenuity : I 
propoſe their Works only as Patterns which I have always followed, 
and would have others do the ſame; without Fear of being therefore 
call'd Copyiſts, or their Works, Copies. Such a Moderation I think 
even very commendable, ſince the Fable of Icarus teaches us, that 
"High-flyers have often great Falls; or, by avoiding Scy/la, they get 
into CHarybdisꝛ. od HEE | 
There ſtill remains a neceſſary Remark, touching the Explanatory 
. Additaments of Statues 3 and, to be brief, F ſhall ſhew their Natures in 
three particular Statues, and chuſe out of many, the Stories and Fi- 
gures of Lucretia, Dido, and Thisbe, among the Women. Thoſe of 
the Men may, on the fame Foot, be eaſily apprehended. + 
I repreſent theſe three Women with Daggers in their Hands, to de- 
note that they fell by thoſe Weapons. © | | 
Lucretia is grave and majeſtic. _ 
Dido, haughty and proud. And 
 Thisbe, very plain and City-like. 
I exhibit Lucretia thus, becauſe ſhe was a noble Roman Lady, who, 
being raviſhed by Sextus Tarquinius, in Diſcontent ſtabbed herſelf with 
a Dagger. Now, to make this known, a round Shield or Board, with 
the Raviſher's Head thereon, is ſtanding or lying at her Feet, and on 
her right Side lies a Dog to point out her faithful Love. On the Pe- 
deſtal appears the whole Fact. | . 
The ſecond, a Queen of great Spirit, has likewiſe a Dagger, be- 
cauſe, on being deceived, ſhe, in Spite and Rage, killed herſe ** 
| | igure 
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Figure of ness] place near her, and on che other Side, a Sparrow. 


as the Emblem of wanton Love. 
But Thisbe, in honourable Affection, mov'd, or rather deceived, by 
Pyramus's imaginary Death, ſtabb'd herſelf for pure Love and De- 
ſpair; as being unwilling to ſurvive her Lover. Near her, on one Side, 
the — of Pyramns, and on the other, two Turtles. Un- 
derneath theſe two latter, appears the Fact itſelf, as in the firſt. 
Theſe I think ſufficient Examples for further Repreſentations; as, 
3 the Difference in three, which are almoſt conformable to, 
each other. | | 


* 
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c HAP. VII. Of the placing of Figures upon Pedeſtals, Frontiſpieces, 
| in Niches, and other Places. 


is regulated by it: And as Figures adorn and give Life to a Land- 
ip, ſo Statuary embelliſhes, and makes Architecture look grand. A 
good Landskip-painter knows what Objects are moſt proper for an Ordon- 
nance, and what Forms they muſt have, whether crooked, ſtrait, ſtand- 
ing, ſitting, to the left or right, in order to produce Decorum, as we 
have ſhewed in the Chapter touching irregular Objects: And a skiltul: 
Architect ought to be as well acquainted with the Method of ſetting 
off his Work with Figures, Baſs-reliefs and other Ornaments, according. 
to Rule, that it may thereby become not only magnificent and elegant, 
but we may plainly perceive, it mu/? be ſo and not otherwiſe. He ſhould 
allo know, why ſome Fi gures ought to face, and others look from each 
other * theſe muſt ſwell or riſe outwardly, thoſe be upright or fit. 
ting, Oc. | | | 
Upon this Account, the Stat ought rightly to underſtand the 
ArchitefÞs Intention, ere he proceed to Work; as alſo what Figures he 
8 to make naked or cloathed, be they of Men, Women or Children, 
Mn what Side they ought to riſe or ſwell, and how bent; and from 
hat Side ſeen, and whether they muſt ſtand high or low, and fo forth: 
being apprized of theſe. Particulars, he is then to execute his Thoughts 
n iinding,” according to thoſe Sways, fine Actions, graceful Motions 
No. 23. 01 JF B47, 4% 3 1 Eren an ' and 


I T is evident, that Statuary has a r on Architecture, and 
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and elegant Draperies, 

Thus much, as to theſe two active Sifters. © | 
- In relation to the third; to wit, Painting, which embraces them 
both, as needin their Aid, I muſt ſay, that as it makes the Elegan- 
dies of Architecture and: Statuary, whether in Hiſtory or Landskip, 
irs chief Study, ſo a judicious Painter ought, for adorning his Archi. 
tecture with Figures, Baſs-reliefs, &c. tO be. thoroughly acquainted 


with them, that he ma; natura 
even; ſo much as thereby to correct the inevitable Miſ ſha pes ſtill to be 


Tis unaccounta 
ries, and Painters, ſor few have u erſtood the 4 5 placing of Statues : 
rinciples. "herefore 


They ſometimes hit it, but not upon "certain 
we fhall endeavour tO clear the Point in few Words and three Sketch- 
es; hoping that no Offence will be taken at my adapting the Matter 
alſo to Painting, ſince. is has ſo near a Concern therein. 

As there 1s nothing in Nature without Imperfection, ſo, in the Uſe 
of Things, we ought to proceed with judgment, in order to chuſe the 
beſt for the Satisfaction of our own Eyes, as well as thoſe of the 
Knowing: and Lovers. 15 | HOES 

In the placing of Statues in Architeſture, the ſame Regard: mult be. 
had wherever they ſand. or ſite. | ſpeak not of Painting, alone, . but 
what: enerally Concerns both the. Arts; Statuary in. the firſt place, 
andiafrerwards Painting. See Plates LXV. and L 7 

- Behold the Sketch n Plate LXV. with Attention, and my orderly 
Diſpoſition of the Statues in different Places; ſufficiently to evidence 
the Regularity of my Scheme to any one who has A mind to try the 
contrary- Tay 

Here, you are only to obſerve. the Out: lines of Couples or Pair of 
Figures, and their Poſtures againſt each other. ; for a ſingle Figure acts 
for itſelf, but a pair or couple of Figures ſhews the Reſult of Toth. 5 

I have formerly afferted; what conſtitutes - a beautiful Action, 
namely, 4 good Tur? of the Members and Motion of the Head, Arms, 
Hands and Feet. 1 3 

The 1ſt Example chiefly concerns Statuaries, Who, 
Poſition; will ſhew: that they underſtand it, and are 

make large Things 8 well as ſmall. | | 
The 2d Example. reſpefts. Painters, tho? it be the: ſame as the for 
mex, in reference o che Out- line; but with reſpect to Shade, whe! 

| a we 


by. obſerving that 
able to order and 


obſerved in Nature. 
ble, that, amon ſo many good Architects, Statua- 


fore is 
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we are conſined to a ſingle and fixed Light, we ought to chuſe a proper 


and adyantageous one, that the Out- line, as our principal Purpoſe, 


may thereby maintain its Force, and produce the Effect and Decorum we 
defire ; as you ſee here with its oppoſite. 
We have formerly ſaid, that the Out-line without the Shade is of no 
Esel; and that a. beautiful Action and Out-line ma) je their Force, and 
' the Gracefulneſs be ſpoilt by an improper Light ; x 


Figures. g | 25 
The 3d Example concerns thoſe who paint Figures, Baſs-xeliefs, 


and other Ornaments, either in white, red, yellow or other colour'd 


Marble, or Stone. Here, obſerve not only the Out-line, as in the 
firſt Example, or the ſame ſhaded, as in the ſecond, but likewiſe the 
Colour of the Stone, as well in the Shade as Light: I fay, eſpecially in 
the Shade, becauſe therein appears the greate/ Yariety, either by means 
of the Air, or ſome other Reflexions. $4 

Another of our Poſitions has been, that all Objects retain their natu- 


ral Beauty in the Shade, unleſs they receive Reflexzons from other Things; 


bhewiſe that White is the moſ? ſuſceptible of it, and, by its Cleanneſs, cafely 
on whatever Colour 2 ae ol. Calder allo, the 2 Bil 
rence between the Cloſeneſs and Solidity of Marble, and the Thinneſs 
and Tranſparency of Linnen. In the third Example you will find that 
white Marble, not without Reaſon, produces yellow or ruſſet Shades; 
wherefore you. ought carefully to conſult Nature, in order to imitate her 
with Knowledge. a | 5 

But to return to the firſt Example, let us abſerve how two op, 
Figures appear in their Out- line. Firſt,” upon the Frontiſpiece, where 
theſe two Figures ſcue/l outwardly, the Faces either regarding or turning 
from. each other, and the Arms the ſame; and the middlemoſt /zrazt, 
without feoell, and fronting ; and thoſe on the outſides alſo with little, 
or 10 Turn, as being ſeen only forward: Secondly, the two Figures on 
each Side of the Steps likewiſe wel] outwardly, yet more turning than the 
others, becauſe being alſo ſeen ſidewiſe, they ought to be beautiful from 


— 
* 
i 


and the Women above; hecauſe the Woman tapers upwards, and there- 
fore is more diſappearing and uniting wth the Air; which, in Archi- 
Ph | 'Þ £ i tecture 


» 


ich Miſ-ſhape is very 
u ble in ſharp and broad Lights, and more diſagreeable than in ſtirring 


three Sides: Thirdly, the foremoſt Figure may have as much Turn and $4 
Actiau as you pleaſe, and be good. quite round: Fourthly, the Figures - 
in the Niches are fronting, without the leaſt Turn or Stir, and the great» :. 

et Swell is forwards, It's allo very, proper. for the Men to /tand below, ' 
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tecture has a fine Effect. For this Reaſon they formerly oftentimes ſet 
ſmall Pyramids on the Tops of Houſes, inſtead of Figures. b 
The uppermo/t. _—_ againſt the Sky, look beſt naked, becauſe of S 
their Ajrineſs; thoſe in Niches muſt be maſſy and dre; and thoſe be- 5 
low on the Ballu/trade, half dreſt. Thus much as to the firſt Sketch. 

The 2d Example ſhews the Method to be uſed when it happens, D 
that the Shade cauſes a viſible Deformity on the ſwelling Part of 4 H. N 
gure; as to help it by the Diſpoſtion of an Arm, Bit of Drapery or th 
Hang: I mean, in a Painting, where the Light remains 9g/ways the - Fe 
fame, and to which Statuaries arc not tied, —_ in the open Air, of 
becauſe the Light continually alters, but in a Painting not; for ag Di 

anc 
W. 
M. 
or- 
Var 
Fra! 


Things are painted they ſtand. © This Remark is worth noting as wel! 
In the 3d Sketch, I'exhibit a ſtanding Figure in a Niche, and be- 
tween them a Baſs- viol, ſuppoſed to be of yellowiſh or ruſſet Mood; 
which Colour, becauſe the Figure is of white Marble, gives /trong Re- 
Fexions, On the Side, we ſee another Figure, between the Greens; r 
and a third lying on the Ground ſurrounded with the Air: In all three feat 
I have one and the fame Intention, viz. to ſhew the Cauſe of the Mix- 
ure of the Shades; otherwiſe, the Figures will ſometimes ſeem to be 
made of tro Sorts of Stuff, as the light Parts White, and the Shades 
e ſome other Colour. A due Obſeryation of this enables us to anſwer 
= for what we do. ieee een eee ä 
Alcho' now by theſe Poſitions about the ſtirring Actions, T ſeem to 
contradict former ones, namely, that in painting or carving Statues, we 
ought to give them but little Turn, yet in Fact I do not: I ſpake there 
ay touching a ng Figure; whereas here are many in Company, and 
thoſe fet upon Pedeſtals, Fountains, and the like Places, where they 
are ſeen from all Sides; which creates a Difference as well in their Na- 
tures as Circumſtances. bh een 
If I am taxed with Preſumption for taking upon me to place Fi- 
gures, and ſet naked ones and V omen above, and Men, with thoſe which 
are dreſt, beJow, I anſwer, that my Conduct is founded on Architec- 
ture, which intimates, that the — Orders are peculiar to five diffe- 
vient Conditions of Men; as Polyphemus, or the Giants, for the firſt Or- 
4 der; Mars, as robuſt or muſculous, for the ſecond 3; Apollo, for his 
4 Slenderneſs, for the third; Diana, or Venus, as womaniſh, for the 
fourth; and Iris, or Cupid, for the fifth. This Conſideration will, 
think, as well embolden as juſtify rea. 1 
N ith, y 
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To conclude this Chapter, I ſhalFtouch on Heads, Hands, and Feer, 
becauſe I have found, both here and in other Parts, Painters as well as 
perfect in them, as if of lels Conſideration than 


Statuaries very im 
Bodies. 

Some Statuaries do not ſufficently vary their Faces, making little 
Difference between Youth and Age, giving alſo much into the modern 
Way of Afectation, and exaggerating. the Parts, without any Regard te 
the dg By 'AfeFation and exaggerating, I mean, a, Kind of 
Fondneſs in Artiſts for a particular Manner; as, to make the Eye-lids 
of their Figures too large, which caules an heavy look ; and to cut the 
Dimples on each Side of the Mouth, and the Hollows of the Noſe; 
and Neck, too deep; - ſeemingly ſhewing the Fatneſs of Women: 
Whereas, they ought. rather to be ſomewhat, more expreſſive in the 
Muſcles ;- ſince, according to the Turn of the Head, thoſe riſe more 
or leſs, [eſpecially in thin and aged People: I ſpeak only of giving a 
Variety to the Look-and Breaſts: For Faces mult not be always alike 

rage and lofty ; there muſt be/wanton ones as well.ag modeſt, large- 
tür d as well as tender, ſuitable to the Bodies; the Cale is here 
the fame; with the Neck and Breaſts, ſome are growing, others full 
n... G n 8 \* Foe 
l Much is to be obſerved about the Mate, of Hands, and Set of 
the Feet, eſpecially when naked and without, Sandals; but the Matter 
lies moſt in ordering the -Toes :; The three foremoſt ought to be. the 
longeſt, and.cloſe, turning out more or leſs with the Tread of the Feet; 
whereas ſome turn them in, the great one lying ſtrait: with the Foot, 
and the reſt againſt it, which looks very uncomely. See the Examples 
in Plate LXVII. and the Difference between them; of which, the two 
Uppermoſt ſnew the Unſeemlineſs, and the three others the Ele- 
— ſpeak of. And tho“ many have Caſts of beautiful Womens 
ds for conſtant Uſe, yet theſe (as has been ſaid of Faces, 
Breaſts, c.) cannot, on all Occaſions, ſerve for the Difference of the 
Sexes; for Women have thicker and more tapering Fingers, and ſmaller 
Nails than Men, who, . agcording, to cheir Bulk and Age, have more: 


riling Knuckles than W 
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| AVING, in the ſecond Chapter touched upon Modelling, which 
is a” Practice of great Concern to a curious Artiſt, -T Fall here 
deliver my further Thoughts about it. * . 
The making Models, whether in Clay, Wax, or other ſoft Matter, 
is both uſeful, delightful, and neceſſary for a Statuary as well as 
Painter, Indeed, for all Who endeavour at any Perfection in the Art; 
for by this Practice Fin Reference to the Relief of Things we are to 
repreſent, Whereby it ſeems always to have Life itſelf] we obtain a 
Firmneſs, and at the ſame Time a bold Handling. It disburthens our 
Thoughts, and makes ſuch laſting Impreſſions on the Mind, that we 
need be at no Loſs about*the Life. We Suit be ſenſible of the great 
Advantage ariſing from it, | becauſe we can model in the aforeſaid Bo- 
dies, Bais-reliefs, Foliage, and other Orhaments from the Antiquities, 
on all Sorts of Objects, as Altars, Vaſes, Dithes, Candleſticks, Ciſterns, 
Sc. and then paint them with ſuch Colour as we pleaſe; alſo gild or 
bronze them, according to the Uſe we would put them to. By the 
ſame Means we may have Store of elegant Sword-hilts and Helmets, 
Greek as well as Roman, to ſerve any Occaſion. In ſhort, a good Mo- 
deller can help himſelf out of any Dlfficulties. Therefore let me ad- 
viſe you to Fl boldly to work, and make Baſs-reliefs, Sphinxes, 
Tombs, Vaſes, or any Thing elſe neceſſary in the Art. You may 
likewiſe get fmall wooden Diſhes and Pots divers Kinds turned, and 
prettily adorn them with Wax-imagery of Satyr's Faces, playing Chil- 
dren, dancing Nymphs, c. Thele Things may be uſeful in any 
Manner of Painting, whether the Piece be Sun-ſhine, or Moon or Can- 
dle-lights. If you would go further, you can divert yourſelf with 
modelling Medals in Wax, and ablige a Friend with ua Caſt of 
them. | el CILHLO TY ln 22 nen Ne 
Many of the moſt famous Maſters have practiſed Modelling; as fut- 
Aciently appears in their Works. The Truth is, we can make any 
Thing we want, even what no body elſe has, and is no where to be 
. purchaſed, to paint after, as from the Life itſelf. 


* 


© [ball ſay little of the Method for making Models, becauſe it is, 
yery common, and every Man has his own Way: Wherefore ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to flat Baſs-relefs. | 


Having sketch'd my Deſign on Paper, as large or ſmall as I would 


model it, and neatly. work'd it up with Lights and Shades, I take a. 
Board painted with the ſame Co and. 'L int as my Deſign, and, 
with a Point, trace it thereon, and fill theſe Out- lines with Wax or 
Clay, more or leſs raiſed, as Occaſion requires; then I work the Stuff, 
firſt with the Fingers, afterwards with a tooth'd Tool, and laſtly with, 
a wet Pencil; in order to make it ſmooth and even: Which being done, 
and the Board placed in the ſame Light as our Pictures are to ſtand or 
hang in, it ſerves for a Model to paint aſter: If now we are to intro- 
duce it in our Pieces, whether in Landskip, Frizes, ſhallow Niches, 
&c. it muſt be ſet either fronting or ſloping, in ſuch a Light, and at 
ſuch a Height as the Point of Sight directs. But if it be a Baſs-relief. 
more raiſes, the Point of Sight 18 placed in the Middle of the Piece: 
And tho? the raiſed Parts, on the Extremities, will then of courſe hap- 
pen to jump over the Out- line, even ſometimes over other Figures, 
according to the. Lengths of the Pieces, as in a Frize, and ſuch like, 
, to prevent that Inconyenience, make ule of more than one Point of 
Sight. | N | 
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CHAP. IX. Of the viſual Decorum of a Statue, with its Pedal, 
as. well. within.as without doors: As alſo the ſuiting of Vaſes and 
Buſts. | 1 . | 


nd; that the Grace of- the Poſture-and-Sway-of- a ſine Sta- 
tue ariſes only from a Contraſt in its Out- lines, from Top to 
Bottom; affecting not only the Figure, but alſo the Pedeſal; with 
this Difference, notwithſtanding, between naked and cloath'd F igures, 
that an ornamented Pedeſtal gives the former greater Elegance than a 
plain one.. Vet this latter Sort e proguees a fine · Effect. by 
obſerving, chat the Swells or Scrolls of Mens Pede/als ought to he at 
Bottom, and thoſe. of M omen on Top; the Courſe of which cauſes a 
Contraſt both in the Forms and Sexes. - See Plate LXVIII. 5 
If now it be asked, in the Cale of placing two naked Figures toge- 
ther, viz. a Man and a Woman, as Diana and Apollo, Venus and 4; þ 
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My Opinion is, that they muſt not, as being contrary to Rule and Or- 
der. If both Figures be Men, the Pedeſtals ought to ſwell at Bottom ; 
if both Women, on Top; and if a Man and a Woman, both ought to be 
Plain: If there be a Woman between two Men, the Side-pedeſtals' muſt 
be plain, and the middle one particular to itſelf, and the contrary. 
Plain Pedetals, tho" bearing dreſt Figures, Vaſes, or Buſts, ſuit not 
3 two Columns or Pilaſters; at leaſt, they ought to bo/low in, not 
we Out. 8 31 03 Gd 40. Y J3 4 bs : : | 
The Height of a Vaſe, placed between two Figures, muſt not ex- 
ceed three Fourths of that of the Figures, - inclultye. of the Pedeſtal; 
that is, up to the Breaſts, and * > OL. zt 2 Ui 4 
A Buß, with its Pedeſtal, ſhould not riſe above Man's Height, 
the Pedeſtal not ſwelling out, but the contrary; as in the Ex- 


amples. 51. H £- 
Where two Vaſes and a Buſt are placed in a Garden between two N. 
gures, the outward Pedeſtals ought to be of the ſame. Height with the 
middlemoſt, and plain, the two others muſt hollow in or {well out, 
according to the Courſe of the Vaſes, and be a third, or half, lower, 
yet retain the ſame Breadth with the others. © 
A Vaſe, twice as high as broad, and running up ſtrait, ought to 
have a ſquare ſwelling Pedeſtal. The Contrary will produce the ſame 
RC p | 
If a Buf ſtand between two Vaſes, , they muſt be level with the 
Shoulders of the Figure. The contrary is alſo guad, proyided the 
Pedeſtal be ſomewhat bigger, and ſuited to the Courſe of the Vale. 
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——P X U the Ornaments of the Frontiſpieces of Temples, 
| | Houſes, &c. 1 is nas 
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without due Reflexion: I ſpeak not only of the Manner and 
ndling, but alſo with reſpect to the Circumſtances of Things. Even 

a good Building may abate of its Luſtre, by a bad Choice in the Out- 
fide Ornaments. Wherefore, we ſhall ſhew what ought to be done in 


his Point, by what follow 228 
this Point, by ollows. La, 


IN ious can properly be done in Statuary or Painting, 
a 
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5 Of Statuary. B.cok X. 
1, &c. whether the Pedeſtals ought then to he repreſented fo unlile? 
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Chap. 10. OV Statnary. 
+6 + fFupiter ſhould be, an Eagle graſping Thunder, 5 
| Mars, —— Some warlike Inſtruments, as Armour, Helmet, 
Shield, Sword; Arrows, and Standards. 3 
I Phabus —— 4 Sun in the Center of the Zodiack, with the twelue 
Signs. . 
Palla: Medufa's Shield, and an Helmet adorned with a Hand- 
ing Owl, or lying Sphinx. | | x 
Diana. Dogs, Bow and Arrows, and above them a Moon. 
Ceres, A Plough, with Ears of Corn, and a Sickle. © 


Bacchus, Two Tygers, a Thyrſis twined with Vine-leaves, 
and Bunches of Grapes. Ce 


| Mercury, A winged Cap on a Caduceus. 

Vulcan, —— An Anvil, with Hammer and Pincers thereon. 

Veſta, ——— An Oblation-bowl, out of which proceeds a Flame, in 
the Middle of a circling Serpent. | 

| Cybele, —— 4 Gaſthe or Key between two Lyons. 


5 47 


Temple of 


The Ornament on the 


Senator, Conſul, or Magiſtrate, ſhould be, The Fuſces and in the 
Middle, Thunder. 2 

Learned Man or Philoſopher, 
and alſo, ſome Books. 

General, —— A Shield, with a Griff repreſented thereon; like- 
wiſe, a Club and Lyons Sin. 

— — A Bake of Goods, Pair of Scales, and a Yard- 
Meaſure. © Y | „ | | 

Phyſician, The Figure of Aſculapius, and a Staff twined 
with a Serpent. 

| Painter, A Monkey with Pallet and Pencils. 


Shepherd A Crook, with a Scrip and Flute hanging to 


it. | 
| Fiſherman, 


A Sphinx with a burning Torch; 


Houſe of a 


The Ornaments on the 


Some Nets, Ropes, Ruſhes, and Fiſhes. 


| Hoſpital, ſhould be, Charity or Compaſſion ; with the Founder*s 


or Town's Arms. | 


2 5s All Sorts of frightful Inſtruments; as, Irons, Chains, 
ope 5, C. 


Houſe of Correction, The Figure of E ducation, holding the 
Bridle of a tam'd Beaſt which goes before her, 
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All the Arts, as Painting, Arithmetict, Architefture, &c, may be 
expreſt. by Figures. Int e ene err e 

It is certain, that the Deſign of Temples, built in Honour of the 
Gods, was, to place their 4 in them for Worſhip, either with 
Prayers or Sactiffces, Wherefore it is a great Fault in Ignorants, to 
lace without, in Frontiſpieces or Niches, what we ought to ſeek 
within. thoſe Buildings; as may be ſeen. in the Temple of Diana at 
Epheſus, Apollo at . Delphos, Fupiter at Dodone, and many others, 
where the Figures all ſtand without them, 11 \ ; 


£ 


de End of the Tenth Book. 


THE 


ART of PAINTING. 
5,0 BK IK: vis 
Of STILL-LIFE. 


| Emblem, touching Stille. 


AUDGMENT and Prudence ſit here at a Table; by 

W whom are ſeen ſome Cupids taking, out of a large Horn of 
Plenty, all Sorts of Things, as a Scepter, Crown, Neck-. 
P laces, Books, a Shepherd's-ſtaff, Muſical Inſtruments, Gar- 
| lands, Flowers, Fruit, &c. ſerving for Still-life, and pre- 
ſenting them to Fudgment, wha, by the Help of Prudence, lays them 
in Heaps on the Table, diſpoſing them orderly for repreſenting inge · 
nious Ordonnances in that Part of Art. 998 
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er Of Still. le in general. 


AVING thus far treated of the Power and Dignity of che as | 
ble Art of Painting, together with the Luſtre and Advantage 
2422 | accrueing 


1 


548 Of StiIL-life, Book XI. 


accgueing to choſe who thoroughly: conſider and put it in Execution; fat 
wet alt now, for the ſake of weak Capacities, proceed to 87 fe me 
or, immoveable and inanimate Things; ſuch as Flowers, Fruits, Gold, J.. * 


ver, Stone, Muſical Inſtruments, dead Fiſh, &c. and ſhew which are the 
beſt and of moſt Advantage. Theſe may, in their Turns, in different 
Manners, ſerve for Materials ſor a natural Compoſition, here with to 
pleaſe all Sorts of Men, the Great as well as the Little, the Learned 
as Ignorant. Whereſore, out of many, we ſhall fix on the following 
Objects, as the moſt beautiful, elegant, and agreeable. 
I. Flowers. 
2. Fruit. a | 
3. Gold, Silver, and other rich Things. 
4. Mufcal Inſtruments. 
. Theſe four Sorts, artfully order'd and perform'd, may ſerve for the 
Ornament of Halls and Cabinets as well as the beſt Paintings, pro- 
vided they have a proper Light, and hang together. But we mult 
know, in the firſt Place, what conſtitutes a good Still- life-piece, ſince, 
tho” it be naturally handled, nothing but a good Choice can charm the 
Senſes, and bring Fame to the Maſter. *Tis Weakneſs to think that 
faded Flowers ſhould pleaſe, much leſs in a Picture: Or who would 
hang a Piece of ordinary, unripe, or rotten Fruit in his beſt Room, 
and among a Cabinet - collection, ſeeing the Life itſelf is ſo diſagreea- 
ble? Such Rubbiſh I did formerly admire; but as they only ſhew the 
Deformities of Nature, I have no Appetite to view them any more. 
But, to return to the Subject. 0 
My Opinion is, that the Beau and Goodneſs of a Still- life con- 
fiſts only in the moſt choice Objects: I ſay, the moſt choice; as, 
among Flowers, the moſt rare and beautiful, and the, fame in Fruits 
and other Things. Theſe will gain a Maſter Credit, eſpecially with 
the Addition of ſome particular Significations proper to them. It is not 
robable that wealthy People ſhould be delighted with. old-faſhion'd 
late and Furniture, when they can have every Thing more beautiful 
and elegant; and as improbable, that 22 Lovers of Muſick 
ſnould be pleaſed with the modern Lyre, ulcimer, or Bag- pipe. As 
for Cabbages, Carrots, and Turnips, as likewiſe Codfiſh, Salmon, Her- 
rings, Smelts, and ſuch-like (which are poor and mean Ornaments, and 
not worthy of any Apartment) he who is pleaſed with them may ſeeł 
them in the Markets. I as little 1 of Horſe- furniture aud hunt: 
ing Equi page; tho' theſe latter, with wild Boars, Stags, Hares, 2 
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Abts, Pattridges; and other Fowls, depending on Princes and Noble. 
mens Fancies, are more tolerable. 
HFaving thus in 1 — touched on Still- life, let the Judicious deter- 
mine which Sort is beſt and moſt advantageous either to the Painter or 
Purchaſer. | 2 0 0 | 
As for me, I think Eloquence very charming to the Ear; but Good- 
neſs alone makes Beauty amiable. W hart is a fine Flower, Apple, Gold 
Cup, or well-tun'd Violin, without good Smell, delicate Taſte, proper 
TA and agreeable. Sound? Goodneſs, I ſay, ought to be perfe@ly ap- 
parent : The Smell, Taſte, Hearing, or Sound cannot be painted; but 
be, in ſome Meaſure, expreſt by occult Significations, either in 
gaſs relief by Fables, Hierogl 1 or emblematick Figures, or by 
many other Things, if the Wi be not wanting. | 
As to the Nature and Property of the Places for Still-life, they are 
two-fold, cloſe and open; the one repreſenting it as if hanging again a 
Wall or Wainſcot, and the other, as Hing on à Bench or Table, or on 
the Ground. 
We · alſo ſuppoſe, that no Objects uſed in Still- life ought to be repre- 
ſented /eſs than the Life. T3 F 
Tis likewiſe improper, and againſt the Nature of Still- life, to intro 
duce, in any of the before-mention'd Choices, colour d Back-works, . or 
Vils, either cloſe. or open, that is, Landskip, Architecture, or an 
Kind of living Creatures; which would ſpoil the-yery Name of a Still- - 
life: Moreover, it is difficult, if not impoſſible, for ſuch a Painter to 
hit every Thing; and granting he can, I yet queſtion, . whether he 
would be pleaſed with the Title of a Still-life Painter. I fay then, 
that the Depth of the Picture is only to be N by an hanging 
Curtain, or a Baſs-relief of Wood or Stone, of ſuch a Colour and Tint, 
as. beſt ſuits the general Decorum; the one darkiſh, and the other ſome- 
what lighter, With Flowers, a dark-grey Back-ground ſuits better 
than a white, yellow, or red one. With Fruit, white and grey Mar 
ble, but not yellow or red. Yet, as a fine Baſs-relief requires more 
Lill than a Flower or Fruit, and ſuch like, you may, inſtead thereof, 
introduce a Niche, with a God or Goddeſs's Buſt therein, proper to the 
Subject, as a Flora, Pomona, Bacchus,.; Apollo, Diana, or others, ac- 
cording to the Intent of your Deſign, and as you would have it bear 
either a particular or general Meaning, which each of thoſe Figures 
will ſupply in Abundance. Flowers are various, and, like Fruits, may. 
be diy; fed into three Sorts, to wit, łhe Spring, Summer and Autumn; 
and, having different Qyalities, are fit for many fine and uncommon 
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Deſigns; id Conjun ion with Baſe-rliefs or Buſts, as I have faid ; with wit 
this Caution, that with Flowers ſuit. n Fruit, but Ears of Corn, ag Cot 
being airy and pliable'; but among Fruits mo be ſome Flowers, eſpe- fe 
cially ſuch as allude to Re and Mirth, as Poppies and Roſes. And Nic 
yet theſe agree beſt with Grapes, either in Garlands or Feſtoons, oug 
Let us now, for Exerciſe and — in this Point, obſerye qui 
what the Learned ſay. The white Lilly is ſacred to Juno; Turnſol to Ih 

Apollo; the Roſe to Venus; Diana and Somnus claim the Poppies; Ceres, 
the Corn-Flowers; Juno, the Pomegranates ; Bacchus, the Fig-tree and 
Vine ; Ceres, or, /is, the Peaches and Ears of Corn; Venus and Apollo, 
the Apples; Ops, or Mother Earth, every Thing ſbe produces throughout 
the Year, Of Inſtruments, the Lyre is dedicated to Apollo, Mercury, and 
the Muſes; the Hute, to Pan and Venus; the Trumpet, to Mars, &e. 
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CHAP. II., Defgns for Baſs-reliefs proper to Stil-life. 
71TH Flneers ſuit Zephyrus and Flora, or Venus and Adonis, 


5 in 1 é | 
With Fruits, Ceres and Pomona, or Pomona. and Vertumnus. With 


moſt agreeable. | 

- With l 

ing, or Arion on the Dolphin. With a Timbrel, Cornet and Cymbal, 
2 ' 


reliefs in general. As for the Relief; the flatter-it'is, the bettet, _ 
(Io! 205 506 ili Mt 316 2906S.) 309131 | 
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without the leaſt Ground:ſpade, in order to prevent all Maſery and 
.. 2 

* — the other Sort of Still- life, either ſtanding or lying in deep 
Niches, or on Benches or Tables, we have before obſerved, that it 
ought not to be repreſented leſs than the Liſe, and therefore muſt come 
quite forward in the Piece, as appearing then in its full Force and Qua- 
lity ; even much better with a Light coming from without than within, 
a Front, than Side- light. | 

There are three Sorts of Grounds which elegantly ſet off Fruits. 
Grapes, eſpecially the blue, and Cherries, blue Plums, and all Fruits: 
inclinable to be dark, require one of Freeſtone. But _— Peaches, 
and Apricocks appear better on a dark grey Ground. There is a third 
Sort, as Pumpkins, Melons, Oranges, Strawberries, and others, which 
beſt become a white Ground, whether they be lying on a Bench or Ta- 
ble, or in a deep Niche. 

I ſhall now deſcribe ſome Deſigns, which I hope will not. be: 
unacceptable to the Artiſt, The firſt contains the three blooming 
Seaſons. © © | 3 


Table, or Ordonnance. 


This Piece exhibits a compaſs-headed Niche, ſquare within, and its 
Depth equal to its Diameter. Therein I place a beautiful Vaſe; either: 
of Cryſtal, Copper, or Gold, with Flowers; of which, I ſet the ſhort+- 
cake in the Middle, and the others ſpreading on the Sides. Above, 
in the Middle, on a Ring, I hang two or three Bunches of the largeſt: 
Sort, of Grapes. To the Ring I faſten a ſmall Ribbon, on which: 
loolely hang Ears of Corn, intermixed with ſome Corn- flowers, 
taken up and tied in the upper Corners of the. Piece, and hanging 
down the Sides. Below, round the. Vaſe, lies fine and palatable: 
Fruit, of the largeſt. and beſt Sort, as Melons, Lemons, fret Figs, 
Pomegranates, Walnuts, as well as Apples, Peaches, . China-oranges,. 
Cc. This is the Subſtance of the Piece. 0 
The Diſpoſition is thus. The Feſtoons, in Bunches of an .Hand's) 
Length, are parted with Greens, and tied, which Greens cover the“ 
Kalke of Corn, and being intermixed, as is ſaid, with ſome blue Flow-: 
ers, produce an agreeable Mixture, without Maler). The Jaums ſet- 
ting them off are grey Stone, and the Ribbon dark Violet. The. 
Grapes, of the largeſt Sort, tied to a ＋ Ring, are, in the Mid- 
dle, white, and thoſe hanging on each Side, blue, with a green Leaf. 
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or two: This Group is well ſet off againſt the Shade of the Hollow 
of the Niche, without drawing the Eye from the F My In- 
tention is, to diſpoſe the Flowers into a large Maſs of beautiful and light 
ones the ſtrongeſt and fulleſt to be in the Middle, conſiſting of white, 
yellow, and light red. The higheſt next the Grapes to be a Turn- 
ſol, and on the Sides, others of leſs Force and Colour, intermix'd here 
and there, with a beautiful blue one, And becauſe the Vaſe, on ac- 
count of the Room which the Fruits Lying about it take up, cannot 
ſtand quite forward, the Flowers ſpreading on the Sides muſt be in 
Shade. The Fruits I diſpoſe contrary again; as the biggeſt on the left 
Side, and the ſmalleſt and moſt tender, ſuch as Peachies, Abricocks and 
Plums, on the right: They ſhould be Italian Fruits, eſpecially the Le- 
mons at leaſt two 75755 big, as being the Chief of the Group, nd govern- 
ing the reſt. If beſides the Seaſons, you would repreſent fome other 
Meanings, add a Lyre, Violin, or other muſical Inſtrument, which may 
he ſet or hung againſt the light Side of the aforeſaid Hollow; and thus 
the Piece is. compleat. e DIS - otitis el} Oe | 
And now, curious Still-life Painters! view this Example with Atten- 
tion, and conſider whether I propoſe to ye any Diſficulty above your 
Abilities. Ye Flower - painters, is it more troubleſom and artful to imi- 
tate a Grape, Apple ot Peach, than a Roſe, Lilly, or Turnſol? And 
ye who practiſe Fruit = what Difficulty has a Flower more than 
Fruits; a Pomegranate or Melon inwardly or outwardly? Any of theſe 
may be ſet ſtanding or lying before ye, as long as ye pleaſe; and ſo 
may an Harp, Violin, Lyre, or Flute: Theſe can ſtore ye, and are all 
in your Power, and your Eyes can determine the Proportions, Meaſures 
and Forms of all that ſtands ſtill, hangs, or lies, and the ſoft Pencil, 
«kilfully handled, bring them — and properſy on the Cloth, 
WH then do ye 1o often obſtinately build on a ſingle Sort? a beauti- 
| Mieter will certainly pleaſe the Eye, but more, in Conjunction with 
ſome freſh and palatable Fruit, and higher yet, with the Addition of 
ſome fine Muſical Inſtruments. Your Cloth may take in ſomething of 
each, and yet ye moſt Times do it with a /ng/e Sort. It it be a Flow 
er-piece, your Cloth muſt however be filled, as it alſo muſt when the 
Subject is Fruits and Muſical Inſtruments. When we fay, a Man is a 
fine Still-life-painter, 'we are to ſuppoſe, he paints every Thing either 
ſtanding ſtill, lying, or hanging. top E 


Second 


The chief Object in this Ordonnance is a low or ſhallow Basket of Fruit, 
taking up, in Breadth, the — Part of the Opening. This Basket 
is fill'd with all Sorts of tender and palatable Fruit. Inſtead of the 
Grapes over it, I faſten to the Ring a Bunch of Flowers with elegant 
Greens, tied up, as in the former; and againſt the Jaumbs of the Niche 
ſome muſical Inſtruments, as a Flute, Trumpet, Baſſoons, Cornets; 
Hautboys, c. On the right Side of the Basket, lies a porcelain Diſh 
of Strawberries ; and behind it, ſomewhat deeper in the Niche, a wide 
Glaſs of Mulberries, Sr. The hanging Feſtoons, on each Side of the 
Bunch of Flowers, conſiſt moſtly of Ears of Corn and Greens. The 
main Light takes the Basket of Fruit, - conſiſting moſtly of lightiſh 
white, yellow, and ſomewhat red ones, and the ſhaded Side, of dark, 
black or violet. The Bunch of Flowers over it, contrarily, is made 
up of blye, purple, violet, and a little white and yellow. The mufis 
cal Inſtruments the ſame. The other Things, encompaſſing thele, | ay 
the Ears of Corn and Greens, explain themſelves + ;-, © + + 4 
This Piece, thus diſpoſed and artfully executed, is a proper matching 
Picture r procerh * | 4 + SY 2 
We ſhall ſubjoin a third Ordonnance of a Muſic: piece, | (implyi 
Harmony) no leſs elegant than the two former. an | 
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In the Middle of the Hollow of the Niche, I place, on a Desk; a 
large Book of Muſick, opening long-ways, on one Side whereof is 
prickt the Cantus, and on the other the Bas, either in Church or 
Chamber-muſick. Over it, on the Ring, I faſten an Ivory Lyte a» 
dorned with Gold, and between its Horns hangs a Crown of Laurel 
with a ſmall Olive, or Myrtle-branch. All the Wind- inſtruments be- 
fote · mentioned, together with the Violin, muſt be diſpoſed on the 
Sides and behind the Book, and forwards: ſame Implements pertaining 
thereto, viz...;Screw-or-'two, Piece of Colophony, Box of Stti 
Baſſoon or Hautboy-reed,. c. All encompaſſed. by a beautiful Be 
ſoon of Flowers, intermixt with Ears-of;Corn.- JJ Gs bo bog 

This Piece ſuits well between the two others. | WEN 

As for the Shape of all the three, they will be better, and look 
more noble, if longer than wide. | | 
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There remains another Sort of Still fe, which, with the receding, 
would yield a great Variety. It eonſiſts of all Sorts of neh 


2nd Mother of Pear | | 
The famous Kalf has left many rare Examples of theſe Things, which 
deſerve the higheſt Commend ation. Us 8% bil 


„Now, to ſhow: that in chis Branch the Artiſt has plentiful Materials 
for bringing him from a Trade to an Art, or, in better Terms, for en- 


riching the Productions of the Hand with thoſe of the Head, whereby 
he may be reputed an artful Maſter, I ſhall sketch a fourth Ordonnance, 
chin for the Subject 7/ifdom, Riches and Honour. Solomon only pray d 
for Wiſdom, and with it obtained/Riches and Honour. 
O! ir Dini $10. o 21 a ; ttt * 7 „et 

place, in the Middle of the Piece, every Thing that is cy, vi. 
Gold, Silver, Pots, Tankards, Salvers, Cups of Mother of Pearl, Cry- 
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flal, Candlyſticks, Heaps of Gold and Silver Coin, full Putſes, Sc. 


On the Ring above, I hang a ſmall Board, with this Motto in Gold 
Eetters, Sapientia Nutrin; or; inſtead of the Writing, I put in a golden 
Sun on a Sky-colour Ground. On each Side of it, 1 hang ſome Books 
ſeſtoon-Wiſe, intermixed with Laurels, naval and mural: Crowns, Gar- 

nds of Palm, Laurel, Myrtle, Oak, Q e. and faſtened in the upper 


Corners of. the Piece, proceeding from. the Fung, and hanging down 
m 


the. Sides. About them, might be twined a. ſmall Streamer, with 
theſe Words, Laboris Merces, Sapientia Nutrix ; or Premia majora 
Now, to bring Ma ſdom, which is the principal Part of the Piece, in- 
to the Middle, we may, in lieu of the Sun and Books, hang above; 
en the Ring, the golden Fleece, and exhibit below, a Sphink, with 
ſome Books and Peaches. ten a 3 01310! -53 
There are other Sorts of Still-life, as dead Fiſh, Cabbages, Carrots, 
TPurneps, Gr. which being too low and poor, and bearing no particular 
ignifications, I think unworthy to range with thoſe before - mention- 
edi how well ever they be executed, much leſs to adorn tho Cabi- 
nets. of great and wiſe Men. But dead Hares, 8 
and all Sorts of Hunting Equipage, may, as I have ſaid, be praiſe- 
worthy. „ EO OUT BOT 029136 1154 uk 99511 4s 
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Book XI. 
Things, 


as Gold, Silver, _—_ and other Glaſſes, Pearls, precious Stones. 
Such Pieces are commonly called Yanitaſes, 


|, = 
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CHA P. III. Repreſentations of Still-life, applicable to particular 
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X LTHO' I have before ſaid, that che famous Kalf excell d in 
FF Still-life, yet he could give as little Reaſon for what he did, as 
others before and ſince: He only exhibited what occurr'd to his Thoughts, 
as a Porcelain Pot or Diſh, Gold WP; Mum-:glaſs, Rummer of Wine 
with 7 e e hanging on it, lock, Horn of Mother of Peael 
gold or ſilver· footed, ſilver Diſh of Peaches, or elſe. cut China Oran 

es or Lemons, a Carpet, and other ſuch uſual Things; without any 
Thought of doing ſomething of Importance which, might carry ſome 
particular Meaning, or be applicable to ſomething. .. Nevertheleſs, | to 
ew that this may be done as well in Still-life as in other Repreſen- 
tations, I ſhall give the following Sketches made applicable to parti · 
cular Perſons. pe: ee ne der we oa 


1 

Table or Ordonnance adapted to a triumphing Murrior. 

Herein we exhibit ſome Arms, viz. à Steel Breaft-ioce, an Helmet 
it repr 


eſenting an 
Ari 


Skin, tearing open a. Tyger's Mouth, and 


near Him] A Club, . 01 7 
1: i 21. * „ ons 
Cesme an the aforeſaid Objel. 
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There remains another Sort of Still.liſe, which, with the receding, 
would yield a great Variety. It conſiſts of uli Sorts of nah Things,. 
as Gold, Silver, Cryſtal and other Glaſſes, Pearls, precious Stones 
and Mother of afl. Such Pieces are commonly called Yanitaſes, 
The famous Kal, has left many rare Examples of theſe Things, which 
deſerve the higheſt Commendatio n. 
Now, to ſhewꝭ that in this Branch the Artiſt has plentiful Materials 
for bringing him from a Trade to an Art, or, in better Terms, for en- 
riching the Produdtions of the Hand with thoſe of the Head, whereby 
he may be reputed an artful Maſter, I ſhall sketch a fourth Ordonnance, 
taking for the Subject ¶ iam, Riches and Honour. Solomon only pray'd 
for Wilder, and with it obtamed Riches and: Honour... 

ae | £01991" [£7 te 10 5 Hotte inc wol! 


| 1 Fourth Or donnance. dpd 
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place, in the Middle of the Piece, every Thing that is c, viz. 
Gold, Silver, Pots, Tankards, Salvers, Cups of Mother of Pearl, Cry- 
ſtal, Candleſticks, Heaps of Gold and Silver Coin, full Putſes, Ge. 
On the Ring above, I hang a ſmall Board, with this Motto in Gold 
Eetters, Sapientia Nutrix; or, inſtead of the Writing, I ꝑut in a golden 
Sun on a Sky - colour Ground. On each Side of it, J hang ſome Books, 
Feſtoon-wWiſe, intermixed with Laurels, naval and mural Crowns, Gar- 
nds of Palm, Laurel, Myrtle, Oak, c. and faſtened in the upper 
Corners of the Piece, proceeding from the Ring, and- hanging down 
the. Sides. About them, might be twined a. ſmall Streamer, with 
theſe Words, Laboris Merces, Sapientia Nutrix; or Premia majora 
Laborsbus. N 0 DD 4 | 
No, to bring #/5/dom,. which-is the principal Part of the Piece, in- 
to the Middle, we may, in lieu of the Sun and Books, hang above; 
en the Ring, the golden Fleece, and exhibit below, a Sphinx, with 
Tome Books and Peaches. E e eee Hin. 
There are other Sorts of Still- life, as dead Fiſh, Cabbages, Carrots, 
Turneps, &c. which being too low and poor, and bearing no particular 
ignifications, I think unworthy to range with thoſe before- mention- 
dz; how well ever 825 be executed, much leſs to adorn tho Cabi- 
nets. of great and wiſe Men. But dead Hares, 1 
and all Sorts of Hunting Equipage, may; as 1 have ſaid, be praile- 
worthy. 01a ls oo Mara 
2001 WIS . 4. Ja 
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"A 10 I bar before faid, chat the FR ir excell'd in 
HN Still-life; yet he could give as little Reaſon for what he did, as 
dthers before and ſince: He only exhibited what occurr'd to his Thou — 
as a Porcelain bt or Diſh, Gold Cup Mum-glaſs, Rummer of Wine 
with Lemon-peel hang ing on it, ſock, Horn of Mother of Pearl 
gold or ſilver - footed, ſilver Diſh of Peaches, or elſe. cut China Oran 
es or Lemons, a Carpet, and other ſuch uſual Thin gs; without any 
P ht of doing ſomething of Im * which might carry ſome 
Arnet Meaning, or be er, to ſomet bing. Nevertheleſs, to 
ſhew that this may be done as well in Sel life as in other Repreſen- 
tations, I ſhall give the following Sketches me *pplicabls ko: pore 
via! Perſons. bo. 


Table or Ordonnance adapted to a triumphing wa arri r. * ' 


Herein we exhibit ſome Arms, viz. à Steel Breaſt * an Helmet 
elegantly wrought, Shield. and Sword, with the Hilt repreſen 
Eagle or Lyon's Head, a Pike or Spear, bent Bow and a Quiver — 
rows, alſo ſome Crowns of Laurel, Palm, and Olive. Above, onthe 
Frame, may be faſtened, on two Rings, à Gold Chain, to which hangs 
an Heart, beſet with precious Stones, coming down to the Breaſt - piecꝭ 
and over it may be the Motto of the Hero to whom we 2 the _ 
ed. We exhibit further, a Gold Crown, Bracelets and 
wich Feathers and a Diamond Button, and a Trumpet. Under "hel 
hes an embroider'd Coat on the Table, with a Sleeve hang 
from” it. On the Wall, or in a ſmall Table, may be — in 7 — 
lief, 2 We Having killed che Dragon Fython, or Perſeus and Andr ems 


da, or A Man in a off in, tearing o 1 wee eu. r 
ee 58 1 Ab 50g open a Tc. 


W ee A aforeſaid oa. 141 10 1050 19.26. 1 
7 1G: 1241 113 5 * N 01 
The a was Kclely caken' for a Mark of U 
ing and Defence; for as it guards the Breaſt, it preſeryes Life 
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The Helmet denotes an Inclination for War, and a martial Spirit. 

The Shield, alſo a Token of Defence, was ſo much regarded by the 
Ancients, that they made a Preſent of it to Conquerors, in Conſidera- 
tion of their Valour and Conduct. Virgil, in his-gth Book, mentions 
HAneas's ordering a Shield to be brought to him, wherewith to reward 
the Fidelity and Valour of Niſus. The Argives had a Cuſtom of 
marching youpg Men (who had by. notable Exploits merited the Ho- 
nour) with the Shield of Enubippus carried before them, triumphantly 
thro' their Town and Territories. We alſo read, that the Palladium, 
which the Ancients believed fell from Heaven, was a Shield, myſteri- 
ouſly repreſenting the Protection of the Roman People and Empire, 
And, according to Numa Pompiliuss Explanation, the Shield implied 
Succeſs and Proſperity; whereby he endeayoured to buoy and comfort 
the Roman People, on their being ſorely viſited, in his eighth Tear, 
with a Peſtilence which threatned the Beltruction of all Hoh. The 
Shields were moreover dedicated to thoſe, who had ſaved the Town 
and Common-wealth from any great and, imminent Danger; and to 
perpetuate ſuch a Benefaction, and as a Spur to Virtue, they cauſed 
the Story to be engraved or carved on their Shields. The Shield and 
Pike alſo ſignify War, chiefly in retrieying the Damages ſuſtained by 
the Enemy, and in. putting them to Flight and'deſtroying them. Yet 
Weapons are of little Adyantage, if not uſed with Wiſdom and Under- 
ſtanding ©” Wherefore, we generally fee Pallas repreſented with a 
— -and Pike; the latter ſignifying Force and. Quickneſs of Appre- 
The Pike or Spear alſo denotes the ſpreading of a glorious Name. 
For which Reaſon, according to Plutarch, Ly/ppus adorned the Statue 
of Alexander with-it; tho” others repreſented him with Thunder in his 
Hand, N thereby to immortalize the Atchievements of that 
Heroe- The Pike or Arrow allo, being thrown or ſhot at a Mark, 
kiero typhically ſignifies, the — 8 of a glorious Name. Yet, 
according to the Ancients, the:Pike or Spear not only implied Royal 
Grandeur/and Authority, but was likewiſe the uſual Reward for thole 
who had ſhewed-'\their-Brayery. in conquering the Enemy: As Phy 
ſays, that Sicinnius Dentatus, for his admirable Valour, was preſented 
with. twelve Pikes. Fus Pompeius thinks, that Generals received the 
Pike. or Javelin, in token of their being intruſted with the principal 
Management of the: — and that therefore it was cuſ- 
— 2 to ſell, the Priſoners publickly, ſub Hafa, or. under the Pat 
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manders uſed, in, their Triumphs, to preſent a Crown of Laurel to 


by a firm Reſolution to reſiſt and deſpiſe Dangers and Advertities.. 


eb n e Stillife: en 


he in, Reference to War, ſignifies Fury, Cruelty, Fnght, 
FF e 
The bent Bow is likewite a Sign of War; andithe Arrows figni 5 

77 People, or the Enlargement of Power; alſo. Velocity and ny 

otions.... . eee ee 

The Crowp of Laurel was the Token of Conquerors, and thoſe who 
performed. any glorious Act, as the ancient Remains ſufficiently inform 
us. And we learn from Hiſtory, that the Roman Generals and Com- 


Jupiter Capitolinus. Tags re 4-5 i 
The ancient Romans allo uſed to beſtow. a Palm on thoſe who. tri-- 
umphed, as a general Token of Victory. And the Palm-tree,.. tho! 
led by an Heavy Weight, will yet grow againſt it; wherefore, in 
bor Battles, tis eſteemed a Token of Victory, which can only be got 


; 


The Olive is likewiſe a Mark of Victory; the Ancients: adorning 
their Trophies and warlike Monuments with its Branches, or decking; 
the Head of the Conqueror with a Crown: of its Leaves. 
ny * Id Ghai. was the Roman Reward for Valour and Virtue; it 
not only recompenſing Merit, but ſerving for a Badge of Honour, 
Glory and Eſteem. The Roman Hiſtory informs us, that the Son of 
Tarquinius Priſcus, tho* but 14 Years of Age, charged the Enemies in 
the open Field, and conquer'd them; wherefore, to immortalize his 
Valour, he was the firſt who was honour'd, with a go/d Cbaine, Tho), 
according to others, Her/#jjus, the firſt Son born of the  raviſh'd Sa 
bines at Rome, firſt received that Honour. We allo read, that Sicin- 
wus Dentatus was 63 Times rewarded with a gold Chain, and 25. Times- 
* other V. 5 0 1 4 a „ 4 

The Heart beſet with precious Stones, hanging doum to. the. Bread. 
n a gold. Chain, lignifies, that wholſome [FER dan? Deliberation {Ms 
from the innermoſt of the Heart; wherefore, thoſe who triumph- 
ed were introduced with this gad Chain about their Necks, in the ut- 
molt Part whereof, or the Heart hanging down to the Breaſt, they ima+- 
ined, were contained Herbs and Balm, which ſecured the Triumphers 
m Malice and Envy. A/conius particularly remarks, that. the Chil= 
dren of the Nobles or free Citizens wore - thoſe Chains; but the L;=. 
terti or Ereed-men, for. Diſtinction's Sake, had them only of Silver. 
and, Copper : To e one. in his Satyrs, alludes,; laying; The, 
Poor, my be. content wich n -7oid 1 
(ge wi ne es bol air , e * Len Yo vaR 
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be gold Dum and Bructets, which àderned both the" Shoulder 
and Arms, were likewiſe the Rewards tl Actions. © Theſe Gift 
were preſerved for Poſterity, as 4 Spur for young: People indefatigabl 
to tread in the Steps of their Fore-fathers. Titus Livius, in his lot 
Book, ſays, that, after the hoe”, obtained over the Samnites near 
fqtiilonia, Papir ius, on that Occaſion, preſented Sp. Nantius, his Ne- 
phew, PR — 4 Captains ard a Troop of. Pikemen, with 
Bracelets and gold Crowns ; giving the other Captains, Fopt-ſoldiers and 
Horſemen, Bracelets and Ornaments of Silver, which they called Cor. 
nicula, or little Horns. And Decius the Tribune received a gold Crown 
from Aulus Cornelius Coſſus, for defending a certain ſtron Fact, be⸗ 
longing to the Romany, againſt the Sammifes, and forcing dein to raiſe 
emen 
bes Nomams alſo eſteemed the Rings as Badges of Honour and No- 
bility : For, according to Titus Livius, in his third Book; treating of 
the ſecond Punic War, on Mago's being diſpatch'd by Hannibal to no- 
tify to the Cartbhaginians the bloody Defeat of” the Romans in the 
Battle of Cannæ, he. poured out before them an Heap of h, Rings, 
taken as Booty from the Shin'z adding, ta extol the Vi ory, that, 
among the Romans, none but the Great and Noble“ were allowed to 
wear them. And, towards the Cloſe of his 9th Book, he relates, 
that on Havius his being, in a publick Aſſembly, choſe dilis, or 
Superintendant of the publick Buildings, the 1 5 ere ſo diſguſt. 
ed, that ſeveral of them laid down their g Rings arid Gther Tokens 
of Honour and Eſteem. Ant? the eloquent Cicero, in his Ath Oration 
againſt Verres, reproaches him for beſtowing, in a public Aſſembly of 
the People, the Tokens of Honour, G04 Rings, on mean 1 
People: With whom agrees Aſconius, ſaying, That'the'Faſces, Civic 
Crown and go Rings were, by the People, look d on as Badges of Li 
berty and Nobility, and always attended with Honour and profitable 
r nene 3 
The Greeks" teputed the Hat or Cap as a Token of noble Extrac- 
tion; Wherefore they repreſented the Head of Ulyſſes covered with a 
Cap or Hat, as being noble both by Father and Mother. For this 
Reaſon, we commonly fee on the ancient Coins and Medals an Hat or 
Z ! nr. 7-5 toon ot oi. 
The Diamond is indiſputably the hardeſt, and, for its ſparkling, the 
moſt beautiful and perſect of alf precious Stones, and (which is moſt 
ſurprizing and remarkable) it reſiſts the conſuming Fire, without loſing 
any of its Virtue or Excellence. Wherefore *tis uſed as an Hierogly- 
phie of immoycable Firmneſs in Proſperity and Adyerſity:: Aqui 
| ingly, 
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ap. MY Steth life, Typ 
inoly, thei Ancients alſo-attfibuted;. ed! ito fupertiataral..Quality' of. 
Pena the Heart from vain Fear and Dee (Pen that it — leſt 
a Man either in his Freſſures or Dahgets, when principally he ought to 
de Maſter of himſelt. | Torrid | 8 
he Plume of Feathers alſo ſignifies, Honour and Nobility, and 

The Trumpet, Eſteem and an immortal Name. 
The 'embrogder'd. Coat, called Tunica Palmata, was an rue, 
ment commonly worn by thoſe who triumph'd ; according to Tit 
Livius in his 19th. Book: And Jdorus Hiſpalenſis, in his Originum, 
hb. 19. ſays, that thoſe who had conquer'd uſed to receive a Gon, 
called Toga. Palmata or Toga Pitta, from the Vidories and Palm- 
branches-work'd-'in-it And. Macrubius, lib. 11. Saturnal. cap. 6. 
affirms, that Tu/lus Hoſtilius firſt introduced this Garmeit among the 
Roman g. WF 25 3 If of „ een, os 

The two firſt Baſ5-reliefs explain themſelves, and by the Third, 


— 


and on the Wall, a fruitful Palm - tree in Baſs- relief. 3 
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The Scakes, commonly placed in the Hand of Juſtice; ſignify;that; 
weighing: all Men's Actions, ſhe aſſigns to every one What God 
bas decreed him ; wherefore the Heathens alſo repreſented: {ras 
ikended-to.: Heaven, and ſeated there between the Lion and Scales; 
ntmating thereby, that a Judge ought reſolutely to puniſh'/ Tiranls- 
breſſtons acc Wethdir Metis, without reſpecting Perſons. 
The Sword"1ikewife ſignifies, Juſtice and the Severity of the Law $. 
xcording to the 'Apoftle, A Ruler is the Miniſter of God, 
ud bears not: the Sword! in vain, to execute Math on hi $4 t des. 
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OY Still life. Book'Xt W Gh 
'» The Laobing pl in the Hand of Prodends denotes Hefvrning: of MW tha 


nners. > 4; £2190 (187. mot 12H 311 Jason 
The ancient Ægyptianc, by the Hieroglyphic Figure of the Scepre; 
with an open Ee ente, the abſlote dee of e ang 
Prudence; which, always watching and penetrating Men's Actions, juf. 
ly reward each according to his Deſerts. + 11199 4 

Platurcbh, in his Doctrine of the Pythagoreans, intimates, that the Heat 
Triangle is the moſt perfect Figure of Jultice. Some place the Num- Han 
ber I. within it, becauſe we therein ſee the Godly Character of the Olive 
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Almighty. 0 tot 4 Ly 
The nage of Truth explains itſe lt. of P: 
The 1 Eccleſiaſtical, and the:Faſces, Secular Dip. « im 
| mi 3 0 igi and oli bon int THE ru \T% N Wa aa han 
Tre Sithe the Hieroglyphic of Chaſtiſement ; as we read in the Ceds 
Prophet Zechariah, that the Sithe, he ſaw in a Viſion, was going forth in a ſi 
to cut off all thoſe who ſtole or ſware. ./ ro i 4 forth 
The Nad alſo implies. Puniſbtnent, for the Support of good Diſcipline 
and Laws according to Equity and Juſtice. | 
The Romans, and ſome of the Greełs, took the A Hieroglyphically 
for heavy Chaſtiſement; as we ſee in the Medals and Coins of Tenedw, Met 
mentioned by Pollux: For 8 Tenedos, having publiſhed & Force 
Law, that any Perſon catcht in Adultery ſhould be put to Death with Meſſer 
the Ax, and in compliaice therewith not. ſpared his on Son, he com 1 
manded this Story to be ſtruck on the Coins aud Medal, in. order to be bility 
cheteby u main e tf le 2600 a base „i eee which 
The AÆgyptians likewiſe applied the Bulla, or gold Chain and Heart, certain. 
to their 7 60h intimating, that, makin own Truth their only Aim, His 
they ought to be impartial, and — gment without reſpect of to the 
* ah for Gebe chit lib e bt aud ped one, 
The Sta twi ned with Iuy ſigniſies, that t to be ö ngenuit 
ed: For by the Staff is underſtood Authority, and Do ly Patin e I 
which ſhould always flourth. Han nolrede 4 mid boy 2. cellence 
The large Folio-boot contains the - Statutes: and Ordinances of t their El 
| Country. act 01 Vin MS 183-1120 ht: 4 36071 co dou 5 Qt 43 the com 
The Fruit of the Paln- tree, repreſented in Baſs e lief, being of equi By th 


Size with the Leaves, the Ancients would thereby ſignify Juſtice and Equi the Anc 
TY. This Tr CC alſo conſiſting of laſting Matter, not altering or decay His 7 
ing ſo ſoon as others, ſeryes for a Pattern of the Maintenance of Juſtice neſs and 
without Impediment or Alteration: And as it never drops it's Lean 
as ofhers do, and reſiſts all Preſſure and Weight, thereby is imple 
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to draw om their Duty by fair Words, Gifts or Intrigues, 
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that 42 2 biaſſed, but withſtand thoſe who endeavour 


Ordonnance relating to a Lawyer. 


In this Table we exhibit a Plaiſter-figure of Mercury winged at 
Head and Feet, ſtanding on a Square-ſtone or Pedeftal, having in one 
Hand his golden Caduceus twined with Serpents, and in the other an 
Olive-branch. By him is a Eder Sphinx. Allo a Sword and Shield, 
a Lyre or Harp, a Aung amp, an Ink-horn with Pens and a Roll 
of Paper, a Sieve, ſome of the principal Law-books, and a Bible. In 
a ſmall Vaſe or Pot may be fr an Iris or two. Above, on a Ring, 
hang three Garlands ; one compoled of Laurel and Ivy, another of 
Cedar and Myrtle, and the third of Oak-leaves. On the Wall, or 
in a ſmall Table, we ſee, in Baſs-relief, the Fable of Minerva brought 
forth out of Jupiter's Brain. | 


Explanati on of the Objects. 


Mercury implies the Impreſſion of Words upon the Mind, and the 
Force of Eloquence : Wherefore, the Ancients believ'd, he was the 
Meſſenger and Interpreter of the Gods. 


2. 10 


The Sguare:ſtoue whereon he ſtands ſignifies the Regard for and Sta- 
bility of the Laws and Rules whereby to direct our Speeches: For 
which Reaſon Mercury is ſtiled Tetragonus, or Square, that is firm and 
certain. | 

His Staff or Caduceus intimates, that obſtinate Tyrants muſt yield 
to the Laws and fluent Charms of Eloquence. By the Serpents twined 
about the golden Rod the Ancients mean, that Eloquence, temper'd with 
Ingenuity and Prudence, can eaſily bring Men to Reaſon. Some alſo 
would have the golden Rod in the Hand of Mercury to ſignify, the Ex- 
cellence and Eminence of honourable Offices due to thoſe who imploy 
their Eloquence (the Gift of Heaven) in their Neighbours Welfare and 
the common Ged. | | | 

By the Olive-branch, in Mercury's Hand is underſtood, Peace; for 
the Ancients believed, it compoſed the Differences of contending Parties. 

His Vings at Head and Feet were aligned him to ſignify, the Readi- 
„„ oY oo 0 ET 
| The Sphinx. ſhews, that nothing is ſo abſtruſe or occult that A 
Lawyer's penetrating Judgment cannot clear. 

7 No. 24. * EPO oo. 6 Is 


__ Of Still-hife. Book XI. 
u We compare Juriſprudence to the Sword and Shield: For as a War- 
rior thereby defends himſelf and annoys his Enemy, fo a Council gets 
his Caule by the Dint of ſtrong Arguments and well. grounded Con. 
eluſions. e 
The ancient Romans ſignified, by the Lyre or Harp, a Man of great 
Learning and judgment; for that Inftrament is compoſed of divers 
Strings and Sounds, proce fine Harmony ; like the Lawyer when 
he reconciles the Difference of Things to Reaſon, in order to make con- 
teſting Parties agree. By the Harp or Lyre, we allo underſtand, 
that Harmony ariſes from different and diſſonant Cords ; and 
that People of contrary Sentiments meeting together, may, by 
a good Umso, ſettle and tranſmit to Poſterity an excellent Form of 
Government. And as Plato, in his Timæus, ſtiles the Soul a Concert or 
ſweet Harmony, ſo Concord may be juſtly calb'd, the Soul of the State, 
The Greeks and Romans fay, the Lyre was partly invented by Mercury 
and partly by others. | 1 
The Shape of the ancient Lyre is this: It was bent like two Horns, 
join'd together, having a ſwelling Belly, and on top an Handle. It is 
ſaid to have had but three Strings, and theſe could produce ſeven 
Tunes, making a perfect Harmony. The three Strings were affigned 
in Imitation of the three Scaſons of the Year known to the Egyptians, 
viz. Summer, Winter, and Spring, each gory 5 four Months; and 
they attributed the Cantus to the Summer, the af to Winter and the 
Treble to the Spring. Others ſay, that this App ication reſpects Man; 
whoſe Body, conſiſting of four Elements, and the Soul, in reference t0 
it's As, of three, thus. makes the Number ſeven ;. which together 
produce a erfect re ger f | 
| "Parkneſs flies the Light of true Knowledge and Underſtanding 
Wherefore the Lamp is ſometimes taken for the Works done by its 
Light; for as the Night, thro? its Stillneſs, is very proper for Study, 
ſo the Greek Poets alſo gave the Night a Name which ſignified the pro- 
ducing Underſtanding, W jſdom and Gladneis; as the Mind is then 
apt for Meditation. Accordingly, the frequent Proverb of Student 
is. Plus Olei quam, Vini; He ſpent moi e in Oil than Wine; meaning 
more Time in diligent Labour of the Mind, to attain Sciences, than 
in taking Walks, Feafting or other Diverſions. Epicharmus uſed to ſay, 
that he, who would ſtudy great Things, muſt not, for the. Sake dl 
Eaſe, ſpare the Nights. 3 ee W 
The Aghptians Uncle rftood, by the Ink- born, Pens, and Roll of Ps 
at be repreſemed . 
* 7 
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By the Sie ue, the ſame People hierogly phically meant, the Fruitful- 


neſs of Inſtruction in Arts and Sciences; alſo, the Writers of ſacred 


and myſterious Things: For as the Seve ſeparates the Good from the 
Bad, fo their Lawyers, who were alſo tiled Prieſts, knew how, thro” 
their Prudence and Wiſdom, to diſtinguiſh between Things concerning 
Life and Death; accordingly, they made uſe of the Word Sieve for 
expreſſing what's true and known. Others ſay, that by that Imple- 
ment is ſignified, a Man of great Knowledge and Perfection, who can 
diſcourſe of Things divine and human with equal Penetration. More- 
over, as the Sieve ſeparates the Flour from the Bran, ſo Experience 
fits us for diſcerning between good and bad, right and wrong. Where- 
fore Virgil, in the firſt Book of his Georges, rightly tiles it, Myſtica 
Vannus Iacchi, the myſtic Fan (or Seve) of Tacchus. Some apply to 
this Point the Saying of the Philoſopher Antiſtheres ; that it were 
great Folly not to know how to diſtinguiſh the Corn from the Chaff; 
meaning the learned and beneficial Citizens from the illiterate. 

Next to the Bible the chief Authors for Law are, viz. among the 
Greeks, Solon, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes and Jſoacrates : Among the Ro- 
mans, Cato, Cicero, Hortenſius and CZ2ſar ; their Leges and Orationes ; 
alſo the Corpus Byzantinum and Corpus Juris or Juſtinianeum, compi- 
led by Theophilus and ' Dorotheus, Senators under the Emperor Juſt;ni- 
an, from a Series of ancient .Law-books: Among the Spaniards, Di- 
dacus Cæverruvias, Franciſco de Salgado, Secretary to Philip II. and 
Ferdinandus Vaſquius: Among the French, Jacobus Cujacius, and 
Marcus Antonius Muretus: Among the Germans, Fritſchius and 
— : And among the Dutch, Hugo Grotius, Groenewegen, 

c. 5 j | - 
The Herb or Flower Iris is an Emblem of Eloquence, according to 
Homer, who, to deſcribe that of the Trojan Embaſſadors, repreſents 
them as having eaten the blooming Iris; meaning, their being tho. 
roughly skill'd in pleaſing Eloquence ; for that Flower, by its Variety 
of Colours, is not unlike the heavenly Iris or Rainbow, whom the 
Ancients accounted the Goddeſs of Eloquence, 9 

The Garland of Laurel, intermixed with Iuy- leaves, ſignifies, that 
Lawyers are, for their excellent Labours and Parts, to be had in perpe- 
tual Remembrance: For, by the Laurel, the Ancients underſtood a 


L 


which, tho at firſt creeping along the Ground, at laſt tops the higheſt 
mm 42550 4.82 | . Trees 
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dy continual 2 and Nee Do: (nay Net u Tow 5 
It will not be difagreeable to that Body of Men, that, for immorta. 
living their Names and Memories, we add the Garland of Cedar ang 
Myrtle to the Laurel and Ivy; fince, touching great and eloquent 
Men, we may very well conclude with Perſſus and Horace, Cedro dir. 
un locuti, They have ſpoken Things worthy to be cut in Cedar, or to 3 
everlaſting; for the Cedar is, among Trees, the Emblem of Ete;. 
- nity, as never rotting or mouldering thro' Age; wherefore, the 4rþ of 
the Covenant was alſo made of it. The Myrtle ſignifies, a Mind en- 
riched with many Endowments.  _ | homer | 

Among the Crowns, with which the Romans uſed to adorn the 
Heads of Legiſlators and Pleaders, that of Oak-leaves was in great 
Efteem, as implying, the Conſervation of the Town and Citizens, 
Several Reaſons are aſſigned for this Sort of Crowns. Some fay, that 
originally the Arcadians were firſt honoured with it for the Antiqui. 
ty of their Oracles. Others think it proceeded from that Tree's be. 
ing ſacred to Jupiter, the Patron of the Dodonæan Oracle, and Proted. 
or of Towns; and that therefore it was very reaſonable to crown thoſe, 
who had ſaved a Citizen either by Arms or Law, with the Leaves of 
that Tree, dedicated to the Tutelar-god of all Towns. Others are of 
- Opinion, that the Oak was the firſt-made of the Trees, and has been 
the firſt Nouriſher of Mankind, and Material for the Oracles. We fee 
to this Day a certain Medal with this Derick Inſcription, PITEIPOTAN, 
repreſenting an Eagle treading on Thunder, and two Oak-branches 
bent Garland -wiſe; which was doubtleſs the Coin of Epirus, alluding 
to the Oak of Chaonia, and the Dodonean Oracle. 
By Minerva proceeding from Jupiter's Brain, we repreſent the Na. 
ture and Activity of Underſtanding and Wiſdom for gaining Juriſpru- 
dence: She likewiſe implies, mature and wary Deliberation, Where 
fore ſome hold, that Jupiter knew Metzs, or Counſel and” Prudence, 
and then brought forth Minerva For Wiſdom and Underſtanding at 


only attainable by mature Deliberation and Rupee; 8. 


\ Table or Ordonnance relating to a Divine. 


We exhibit herein the Bible or — — a ſmall Altar, a burn- 
ing Lamp, Breaſt-plate, Sword, two Arrows, a Drum or Timbre) 


Table-bell, Harp, Ciſtern and Genſer, Sieye, Meaſure of Corn, * 


Chap. 3. Of Stillilife. ; 76857 
ket of Bread and a Lump of Leaven, a Salt-ſeller with Salt, à white 
linnen Girdle, Bundle 'of Flax, Waggon - wheel, Saphire- ring, Olive- 
branch, Sheet of Paper whereon are three conjoined Circles, incloſed 
within a fourth, and under them an equilateral Triangle and a Square. 
In a ſmall Picture is ſeen a Lands kip, exhibiting among other Things, 
a Rock, a Palm, a Cedar-tree and an Hill ſending forth abun- 
dance of Water, On the Wall, in Baſs-relief, is an Elephant rearing 
his Trunk towards Heaven, as alſo a Stork and Cock: But above all, 
ve muſt not forget the fruitful Muſtard-ſeed, a Sprig whereof we have 
ſet, in a Pot or Vaſe, on the Table with the other Objects; an Expla- 
nation whereof follows. 

Aamantius and others tell us, that the Power of the Univerſe 
muſt yield to the Dictates of Religion. A further Explanation of the 
Bible is unneceſſary, ſince it is ſufficiently known to every Body, 

The Altar is accounted the Hieroglyphic of Piety; of which, I 
have treated in Book IX. pag. 493, 494. 

Plutarch compares the Lamp to the Body, the Habitation of the 
Soul; and its ſbining Light to the Faculty of Underſtanding. But in 
Scripture, we often find, that by the Lamp are meant the Doctors and 
Teachers of Arts, Sciences and Myſteries, who ſbould be ſet on the Can- 
dleſtict, in order to expel Darkneſs, and light thoſe in the Houſe. In 
another Paſſage, it's ſaid, that the Light ought not to be hidden, &c. 
And if the Light, according to Scholaſticus in his Climax, come to be 
in Darkneſs, what will not the Darkneſs of Nature, or Men ignorant 
of God, be guilty of? Some again underſtand by the Light, the Golpel: 
Others, St. Jahn the Baptiſt, who is allo called, a burning Lamp. 
The Prophets were alfo Lamps, but burning dim, as ſpeaking myſte- 
nouſly: But St. John, as with a Finger, has pointed out our Saviour. 
Eucherius obſerves, that by the Lamp is ſometimes meant, good 
Works; and therefore the Goſpel ſays, — Let your Light ſo ſhine 
before Men, that they may ſee your good Works, &c. The Light or 
Fire ſometimes likewiſe hierogly phically fignifies, Deyotion and Piety. 
If earthly Things can in any wiſe unite us with the. heavenly, , no- 
thing in Nature has greater Affinity with the Mind and Spirit than 
Fire, becauſe it lights and clears every thing, and makes us intimate- 
with Heaven. | ina 
| The Philoſopher Anti/ihenes, fpeaking of the Breaſt-plate, common- 
y faid, that Virtue was a conſtant Defence, becau[e it could nber le 
- ff; for the Arms of Wiſdom and Ungerſilanding are- laſting! —_ 
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5 „ rightly arrayed with them. In which Senſe St. Paul Sans bis. - 


Congregation to put on the Armour of Faith for quenching the fiery Darts 
of Picked, agreeable to Horace, | 


ui pettus praceptis format amicis. 


The Apoſtle St. Paul ſays, that the Word of God is quick and pow. 
erful, Ps jm than any two-edged Sword, piercing even to the divid. 
ing aſunder of Soul and Spirit, and of the Foints and Marrow: Irti. 
mating, that tho' the Stone in the Kidneys ſeem incurable, yet the 
Word of God can convert and cure the hard Stone of our Unbelief 
For, by our Saviour's Coming on Earth, we have learnt what the Fleſh 
and Spirit incline to; and his Doctrine has, like a ?wo-edged Sword, 
divided the Spirit from the Fleſh, that we might afterwards lead a 
ſpiritual Life, as being not in the Fleſh, but in the Spirit, eſteeming 
2 Corruption of the Fleſh a great Gain, when, thro' the Spirit, we 
obtain eternal Life, | 

Eucherius thinks, that the Words in Pſ. cxxvii. — As Arrows are 
in the Hand of a mighty Man, ſo are the Children of the Youth, allude 
to the Apoſtles and their Miſſion into all Countries; becauſe, in their 
Travels, they pierced Men's Hearts with the Doctrine of Chri/?, as with 
'a darting Arrow, and brought them from Darkneſs to Light: For 
by the Arrows, in ſeveral Places of Scripture, is underſtood Gods 
Mord, penetrating the Soul as with a two-edged Sword. | 
We Ind in ſacred Writ, that the Almighty is to be praiſed with 
Drums or Timbrels. And Gregory, in the 6th Book of. his Epiſtlesto 
Athanaſius, emblematically ſhews by the Drum, kind Remembrance; 
For, ſays he, as the Materials of that Inſtrument are long before pre- 
pared to fit it for Sound, fo a Man ſhould piouſly endeavour to thank his 
Creator, and loudly praiſe him for his Benefits. 

The Bells hanging, according to Moſes's Command, at the Hem of 
the High-prieſt's Garment, emblematically _—_— the Publiſhing of 

God's Will; and his being heard by their Tingling on entring into 

or coming forth of the Hol of Holes, intimates, that the :Miniſtry 
ſtould always have the Word and Laws of God in their Mouths, for 
rebuking, exhorting or comforting, according to the Weaknels and 
Tranſgreſſions of + Ay : i | 
The Harp formerly topped all Kinds of Arts and Virtues: 
And Euſebius thinks, it takes its Name from a Greek Word, fignitying 
as much as to inſtruct in excellent Sciences. And thus the Sa 
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of Orpheus and Proclus among the Heathens, and David among the 
Tews, have powerfully incited to Piety and good Living. 8 
By Water and Fire, or the Ciſern and Cenſer, the Aopen Prieſts 
underſtood a Purgation from Spots and Filth; even from the Darkneſs 

of Ignorance by Means of pure Doctrine. Accordingly, after Fune- 

rals, the Ancients purified themſelves with Water r-7 ſmoking Per- 

fumes, the latter hieroglyphically repreſenting Prayers and divine Doc- 

trine, as Heſychius Biſhop of Feruſalem writes. 

The ſame People meant by the Sieve the Fruitfulneſs of Inſtrution 
in Arts and Sciences. Others, the End of all Things, as by often exa- 
mining, ourlelves to learn Quietneſs of Life, and by due Reflection on 
what is paſt, preſent and to come, to make Proſperity and Adverſity 


val. 
Modrine and Inſtruction thoſe People called 8 BO; which, being 
interpreted, ſignifies Plenty, or all that is neceſſary for Life; 
as if the Study of Sciences require a good Fortune. Ariſtotle ſays, 
the Rich ſhould ſtudy Philoſophy. And Zechariah, a noted Man, 
among the Zews, —— If you have Flour, you will learn the Law: 
If you have Knowledge in the Law, you will want no Fleur: The Lat 
implying 1 and Sciences, and the Flour every Thing neceſſary 
for Suſtenance. But I think, according to egyptian Wiſdom, that 
this Doctrine rather reſpects the Soul than the Body; for it's believed, 
that the Basket of unleaven'd Bread, which Aaron and his Sons only 
were to offer, hieroglyphically ſignified the Tongue or Word, or eter- 
nal and heavenly Eloquence; for as Bread ſupports the Body, ſo the 
Word of God nouriſhes to eternal Life. And becauſe Bread, by a ge- 
neral Conſent, implies Doctrine and Inſtruction; to whom muſt we re- 
turn our Thanks, but to him who by his Doctrine has enlightened our 
Underſtanding, and is the Fountain of Plenty and Perfection. In this 
Senſe the Bread, called the Loaves of two T.nth-deals of fine Flour, , 
offer d, as in Leviticus xxiii. for a Meat-offering, ſignified the Law and 
the Goſpel; but according to our Saviour when under Temptation, that 
a. Man did not live by Bread alone, but by every Word proceeding out r 
the Mouth of God. | | | OT eis 
In-Baking, the: Leaven has in Scripture divers Significations: A. f 
others it implies human Sciences. Now Sciences are divided into hu- 
man and divine, the former ſubject to the Diverſity of Words, but the 
latter conſtant and everlaſting; for what is once truly perfect always re- 
mains fo; and the Fire which once warms will always warm, as long 
Wl © us Fire. Eternal Providence and Government of all created Beings - 


are. 
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very comformable to the Deity: But 


able, and thro' Adverſity and Temptations obtain the white Garment 


are endleſs ; and thus Netzer: ; Philoſophy, Kine and Theology are 

rammar, | Rhetorick, and Dia. 
lefica are call'd human Sciences: Therefore, ſays Origines, the Log. 
ven is not uſed in Offerings. For Divines underſtand by it, human Sci. 
ences, the Matter and Force whereof lies only in Words; which ne- 
vertheleſs are Aids, becauſe the Purity of Speech, which Grammar 
teaches, ſhews the Beauty and Excellence of Eloquence obtained by 
Rhetorick, and the Method of Reaſoning and Oppolition, gained by 
Dialectica, is an Help to many other Sciences. 

Philoſophers ſay, that the Products of the Earth are owing to Salt, 
Divines compare it to the Goſpel, alledging) Leviticus, Chap. 2. With preſei 
all thine Offerings thou ſhalt ofer Salt: Or in all your Dactrines you draws 
muſt be governed by thoſe of the Apoſtles, who, according to our Who 
Saviour, are the Salt of the Earth. The Frankincenſe put on the 12 Authe 
Cakes, according to the Jeuiſb Rite, the ſeventy Interpreters haye Fathe 

endered Salt, to ſignify the apoſtolical Doctrine; for as Sa/t makes to wil 
Yn palatable, ſo, according to Heſychius,” Inſtruction and Exhorta: rius ul 
tion Cauſe in us a Smell and Taſte Divine Wiſdom ; whereby our Pious ; 


good Works, as Faith, Hope and Charity produce Fruit acceptable to ſignifie 
God. | ſtands, 

The Jewiſb Prieſts were commanded to ſet the People a Pattern of WI Church 
Chaſtity, Piety and good Behaviour, and to be always ready to walk We: 
in God's Paths, as appears by the white Linnen Girdle, ſignifying the blem of 
moſt ſacred and my ſterious Doctrine, by which they ought to govern which. 
themſelves and their Congregations. Feremiah's Girdle had the ſame WM that the 
Meaning, as Cyril largely ſhews. As the Girdle was white Linnen, the Re! 
we are led to conſider the firſt Matter it was made of, to wit, therefor 
Far. | | The Ol; 

The Seed of Flax comes up as green as Graſs in a ſhort Time after we ſe 
ſowing ; and having blofſom'd and {et its Seed, 'tis then pull'd, and BW 4eftich, 
rotted in Water, and afterwards laid to dry in the Sun; and then being ens ſhou 
beaten to a Softneſs, it is comb'd and hatchel'd, and ſpun into Thr fame Ty, 
After boiling in ſtrong Lye it is made into a Web of Linnen, an Hope; 
whitened, for a Dreſs wherein to appear before God. The Care ns bounding 
ceſſary about this Herb, which is an Emblem of undefiled Life, out Hope of 
"continually to be had in View; that, laying aſide Things vain and ut Tuc w 
profitable, we may, by Means of Science, render — irreprove ¶ were ſim} 


certain Sc 


of Glory. The quick and eaſy Growth of Han ſhews, how ealily W eetber, tt 
-tues-and Sciences are attainable, if we ſet readily abaut them. 4 No. 20 
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chius underſtands by the Flax, the frail Efforts of Mortals, and the 
Thread of the Almighty's Will always remaining with us: Wherefore - 
it is the Duty of the Miniſtry, by their conſtant Labours, to give out 
the Flax whereof to prepare a Garment of good Works. 

Many among the Learned emblematically ſignify, by the Vaggon- 
wheel, Divinity; becauſe the #eel never touching the Ground but in 
one Point, ſo the Soul ought to be elevated towards God. Thus 
Divines are rightly compar'd to a Hhee/; that, By torſaking earthly 
Thoughts, their Converſation ſhould always be in Heaven. 

The Sapphire was always in great Eſteem, as emblematically re- 
preſenting Sovereignty and Prieſthood. Some ſay, that this Stone 
draws heavenly Influences from Jupiter and Saturn; and that thoſe 
who wear it obtain all their Deſires; as from Jupiter, Dominion and 
Authority, and from Sarurn, the Prieithood, But, according to the 
Fathers, this Stone repreſents the Throne ſpoken of by Ezekiel, 
to wit, the Seat of God, eternal, good and ee, And Euche- 
rius underſtands, by the Make of the Heavens, the Society of the 
Pious and Elect: Wherefore, 75 Heſychius, the Throne of Sapphire 
ſignifies the tenth or Empyreal Heaven: For by the Colour he under- 
ſtands, Purity, Clearneſs and heavenly Light, always ipſtructing the 
Church in unalterable and pure Doctrines. | Sq 

We learn from Scripture, that the Olive- tree was originally the Em- 
blem of Peace; for no ſooner did the Waters abate, but the the Dove, 
which Noah ſent, ſoon after returned with an Olive-leaf, as a Token 
that the Wrath of Heaven being appeaſed, God took Compaſſion on 
the Remains of human Race and other Creatures in the Ark, and 
therefore cauſed the Waters to retire into the Bowels of the Earth. 
The Olzve-branch is alſo, in Scripture, the Emblem of a pious Man; 
as we ſee in the Goſpel, that the Light ought to burn pure on the Can- 
dleſtick, whereby our Saviour intimates, that both Preachers and Hear- 
ers ſhould fill their Lamps with the Oil of Chriſtian Virtues. The 
ſame Tree, for its continual Verdure, is alſo taken for the Emblem of 
Hope; accordingly, Baſilius wiſh'd we might be like it, becauſe, a- 
bounding with Bloſſoms and ſhining Greenneſs, it always affords 
Hope of what is to come; or .the durable Fruits of Piety and Mercy, 
; The wiſeſt Zgyptians and Greeks did, when Men's Underſtandings 
+ were ſimple and void of Sophiſtry, very properly call the Chain cf 
i certain Sciences, Encyclopedia ; as being by three Circles fo link'd ta- 
gether, that the Center of the one is 215 Beginning of the other, and 
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thoſe inſcribed within a larger, call'd Theology. Fot the inner Circles 
ſignify, human Sciences, which, getting Root by means of Cuſtom, 
Reaſons and Nature, are perverſely taken for infallible: But the Cir. 
cle inſcribing them denotes divine Sciences, We underſtand the fame 
Things emblematically of the Dreſs and Ornaments of the High-prictt 
among the 2 for his Girdle implied, irreproveable Manners; his 
prieſtiy Garb, Truth, found Doctrine and Diſcourſes, which with their 
Explanations let Men into the Knowledge of Things or Philoſophy 
and his glittering Robe ſignified, pure Divinity, having no other Ten- 
dency but a Correction of Manners and leading to Virtue and Heaven. 
Scripture teaches, that the Spirit of Wiſdom enters not into the Heart of 
the Wicked: Accordingly, Moſes denied the Unclean and Sinful an 
Entrance into the Tabernacle ; Thereby intimating, that thoſe who 
improve in Virtue and the Knowledge of God, ought by the Ute of 
the five Loaves (according to Cyril) or the five tart Books of the Lay, 
to prepare their Hearts for the two Fiſhes, or the Doctrine of the E. 
vangeliſts and Apoſtles, and therein to preſerve. Next to the Science 
for Improvement of Manners, Divines ſhould endeayour at Diſtind- 
neſs, Plainneſs and Order in their Speeches; which the Learned call 
Dialectica; whoſe Province is to determine Controverſies and reſolye 
Doubts by reaſoning juſtly : For altho', like Moſes, they practiſed moral 

Duties, and were received into the Sanctuary, yet they touch'd not on 
facred Things, otherwiſe than by means of their Speeches. Aſter 
this, they enquired into natural Philoſophy, or Phy/icks, having, for 
Subject, the Uniyerſe and all created Beings; this Science clear'd their 
Doubts and Scruples, and prepar'd them for contemplating the glorious 
Building of the Heavens, in order to thank their Creator for the 

Knowledge received. Their laſt Study was Theology, which, as we 
have ſaid, comprehends all Sciences: This gives Divines ſuch a con- 

ſtant Peace as neither the Regularity of human Deportment, pureſt E- 

loquence, or the moſt exact Inquiries into Nature, could afford them 
But this unchangeable Peace and firm Alliance with God they obtain 

by ſubmitting their Knowledge, Inclinations and carnal Affections to 
the Rules preſcribed by Reaſon. This mutual Friendſhip, which the 
Pythagoreans eſteemed the main Point in Philoſophy, leads us int6 the 
moſt ſecret Part of the Sanctuary, in order to view the Glory of God, 

till at laſt, arriving at the higheſt Degree of Knowledge, we courage: 

ouſly defeat Oſiris, or the Enemy of our Souls. 
Tho' the aforeſaid Inſtruction conſiſt of 4 Parts, yet Solomon, the - 
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ſeſt of Men, divides it into three Sciences, to wit, Ethics, Phy/cs, 
and Metaphyſics, which he has handled in his Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 
and Song or Canticum Canticorum ; teaching in the Proverbs, moral 
Obligations; in. Eccleſiaſtes, the Nature of Things; and in his Song, 
the Contemplation of Things ſupernatural. This ſeems well to agree 
with the Mention in Scripture of the God of Abraham, Iſaac and Ja- 
cob: For Abraham's obeying God in all Things ſhews an Example of 
moral Duties; Jaac's digging Wells and ſearching the Depths of the 
Earth, fignifies Phyſics, or natural Philoſophy ; and Jacob's Dream 
of the Ladder, and the Aſcent and Deſcent of the Angels thereon, the 
Contemplation of divine Things. Both the Hebrew, Greek and La- 
tin Divines have largely handled this Subject. Even the Elements 
ſeem to inculcate this Doctrine: For the Earth, Water and Air, by 
their wonderful Conjunction repreſent the different Degrees of the Sci- 
ences: The Earth and Moiſture imply ing the Hiſtory of Things, as a 
Teacher of moral Duties: The Waters, diſturbed by the Winds, 
ſhew the Turmoils happening in human Actions, which Ethics ſerve 
to allay ; the Air admoniſhes, that, at length raiſing the whole Force of 
our Thoughts upwards, we ought continually to contemplate the di- 
vine Nature, call'd by the Greeks, Theologia, which is the Top and 
Limit of our Underſtanding. We ſay nothing here of Dialectica, be- 
cauſe it is ſubſervient to Ethics, Phyſics and Theolo"y, in order to diſ- 
courſe of thoſe three Sciences. | 
By the equilateral Triangle we ſigniſy, the Aim and Purpoſe of an 
holy and innocent Life; becauſe, to make it both edifying and happy, 
three Duties are neceſſary, to wit, to give our Neighbour wholſome 
Advice, to judge juſtly, and to do well; wherefore Pallas was, by the 
Heathens, called Tritonia, as having the Care of impartial Juſtice, 
The Zgyptians and Greeks, who were chiefly famous for emblematic 
Learning, judiciouſly underſtood by the Triangle, the Aſſiduity of hu- 
man Underſtanding in ſearching into Things heavenly, carthly and 
ſubterranean, Others would ſigniſy by it, Mathematics, Phyſice 
and Metaphyſics : With which the Opinion of Socrates well agrees. 
The 8quare implies, Conſtancy and Immoveableneſs; becauſe, howe- 
ver turned, it alway ſhews four Lines and as many Angles : Theſe, th? 
mathematical Obſervations, are very applicable to thoſe who love Pie- 
ty and other Chriſtian Virtues, ſince they remain conſtantly with them, 
and embalm their Memories to Poſterity. Ariſtotle, in his 1 Book 
of moral Duties, and 3d Book to Theodat, is of the ſame Opinion; 
1 belicying 
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- believing, that Man, by Compariſon, may be called, : nat or per- 
fect and pious. This quadrates with the Latin Proverb: Quadrago. 
num in ſe perfectum, & criminis expers; i. e. The Square is perfect, and 
ot liable to Cenſure. Ancient Divines teach, that Noah's Ark, which 
God commanded to be built /quare, ſignified the excellent Paſtors of 
the Church, by whoſe Inſtruction, notwithſtanding any Snares or He. 
reſies, Men were led to eternal Happineſs. For Adamantius exhorts 
to build ſquare Libraries, not of Stone or Wood, but of the Books of 
the Prophets, Apoſtles and Teachers, out of which may be abundant. 
ly learnt true Wiſdom and divine Myſteries ; and, renouncing Sin, to 
turn and adhere to the true and immutable Corner-ſtone of Salya- 
tion. 
The ancient Agyptians hieroglyphically ſignified by the Rock, Firm- 
neſs and Conſtancy. Wherefore David, ſpeaking of God's Aſſiſtance, 
ſays, Thou art my Rock. And our Saviour, intimating the Duration of 
the Church, ſays, He will build it on a Rock. Agreeable whereto is 
the Dream of Nebuchadnezzar, in which he ſaw a great Image, 
whoſe Head was of Gold, Breaſt and Arms of Silver, Belly and Thighs 
of Braſs, and Legs ard Feet of Iron and Clay: And that a Stone was 
cut out without Hands, which ſmote the Image and broke it in Pieces, 
which the Wind carried away, ſo that no Place was found for them; 
and the Stone that ſmote the Image became a great Mountain, and fill- 
ed the whole Earth. 
The Palmtree, as having the lower Parts of its Stem thin and Knotty, 
but higher up becoming thick, andagreeablefor its countinual, elegant and 
ſpreading Verdure, ſignifies, that how abject ſoever the Condition of 
the Righteous may be in the Beginning, they at laſt gain wonderful 
Beauty in Virtues and good Qualities. But let me add the Word: of 
the pious and learned Eucherius: The Palm-tree, ſays he, differs from 
all others, becauſe they are thickeſt downwards, and run tapering ip. 
wards, and with more pointed Branches; and theſe may be compared 
to Worldlings, who, ſlighting the beſt Thmgs, ſeek their Satisfaction a- 
ly in the frail and momentary: Theſe Men ſpare no Labour or Troubl 
in gheaping Riches; will even purchaſe temporal Honours at the Hi 
oy of their Lives; but ſtop at once when they are to beſtow an Hour' 
Service on their Creator, or to ſucconr a diftreſs'd Newghbour. Where 
as, the Pious may rightly be compared to the Palm tree, which, by iti 
tender Stem, deſpiſing earthly Pleaſures, exalts its Virtues on high, 1 
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it may adhere to and obey the Mill of the Creator. Wherefore tis ſaid. 
that the Righteous ſhall grow and bloſſom as the Palm-tree. ; 
The Cedar- tree, as yielding excellent and uſeful Fruit, is the Em- 
blem of Merey and Piety; two Virtues beſt becoming the Pillars of 
the Church, who are contznually to watch over the Joſt Sheep of the Houſe 
of Iſrael, and to practiſe Works of Mercy on them, according to St. 
ames : Pure Religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to viſit the Fatherleſs and Widows in their Aflictions, and to keep hin- 
ſelf unſpotted from the World, | 
We read in the Fſalms, that from. the ſpringing Waters of Iſrael 
comes forth the. Praiſe of the Lord in the Congregation of the Saints. By 
which, Divines underſtand the Books of the Law and Prophets, which, 
as Springs of living Waters, rer the 1/rae/ites with the Knowledge 
of God, and being fill'd with bis Spirit, their holy Men compoſed 
Hymns to the Glory of his Name. Several Commentators on Scrip- 
ture and. illuſtrious Inſtruments of the Church would ſignify, by the 
foringing Waters the Apoſtles and f Teachers; and Euthymius and 
the primitive Fathers, the Preaching of the Goſpel. And David, in 
P/. civ. lays, 2 the Springs into the Valleys, which run. among the 
Hills; they give Drink to every Beaſt of the Field : Thereby intimating, 
that no Place is ſo hilly or unattainable, which God's Law cannot pe- 
netrate. L 224 model 8 
Writers mention, that the Elephant (who. is known to be the moſt. 
docible of Quadrupedes, and by Nature ſuperior to other Beaſts) par- 
ticularly loves Charity and. Piety; for as ſoon as the new Moon ens 
lightens the Earth, he puriſies himſelf in a clear River; and, when 
ſick, takes Graſs and other Herbage with his Trunk, and flings it to- 
wards Heaven, as if he thereby invok'd the divine Aſſiſtance in his weak 
Condition. TIT | | 
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Scripture, as remarkably ſpeaking of the Stork, emblematically means 
a purified Underſtanding and a Mind exalted above worldly Things. 
For this Bird always Har on the Tops of the higheſt Houles to fave: 
himſelf from the Wi; es of Beaſts ;- and, after hatching his Young, is 
at continual War with the Snake, which, always creeping on the 
Ground and. into the Holes thereof, is an Emblem of vicious Aﬀec-- * 
tions. Wherefore, in Imitation of the Stor, Men ſhould exalt their 
Minds and ſeek a Dwelling-place in Heaven, where they wilkbe freed: 
from alt the Wiles of the Por ind ch Onde of che Devidaos: 1 

The Andients underſtood by the Emblem of the Cock chert Immat- 
tality and Divinity of the Soul. And Pyrbagoras commandedꝭ his; 


Followers to feed and nurſe the Cock ; meaning, that they ſhould feed 

their Souls with the Knowledge of divine Things. Wherefore Socrg- - 
tes, when dying, full of Hope of a ſpeedy. Union of his immortal 5 
Part with the Deity, faid, he was bound in Duty to offer a Cock to 1 
Aſculapius, meaning the Phyſician of the Soul; for, knowing his rs. 
Diffolution was at hand, he believed he ſhould now be eured of all his che 
Infirmities. P/ato's Followers and Commentators ſay, that the Oftering h i 
a Cock implies the Soul's Departute for Heaven, to | publiſh for ever fo. 


the Glory and Praiſe of Phœbus. 
By the Mu/tard-/ced are ſignified Things, which, from ſmall and 


mean Beginnings, produce Plenty of Fruit. Wherefore our Saviour 
fays, If ye have Faith as a Grain of Muftard-ſeed, 8c. For tho? 
the Seed of this Plant be ſmall, yet, being duly husbanded in good 
Ground, it yields a Plant ſurpaſſing all others, which, in a thort Time, 
becomes a Tree for Fowls of the Air to build in. And ſuch is the 
Fruitfulneſs of 1 which, proceeding from ſmall Seed, ſoon be- 
comes a Tree, the Expanſion of whole . ſhades the whole 
Earth, and yields a Place for the Fowls of the. Air to lodge in, or, 
according to Heſychius, Men taken up with the Contemplation of divine 
Things. Other learned Men fay, that this Seed implies the wonderful 

Power of God, which, as ſmall and contemptible Seed, lies hid in the 
Reading of Scripture, . and is deſpiſed by many for its Tartneſs; but 
on chewing, ſtrengthens and cleanſes the Stomach, corrects Vapours 
and Humidities diſturbing the Brain, and refines the Taſte, in order to 
our more exact Search into the Writings of wiſe Men and divine My- 


ſteries. For, according to Horace, | 

* b a 4 ; 0 CL 19 30 348 In 
Nemo ade) ferns eff, ut non miteſcers poſit, + 

$i modo Culture patientem commodat aurem. 


Or, 
De Breaf?'s remaining wild we need not fear, 
Alter good Learning has Admiſſion there. 85 8 


But waving Horace; our Saviour charges us to ſearch the Scriptures, 
which ſome Diſci pick on a certain Occalion, finding of too ſharp 
; diſagreeable à Taſte, thought too hard, and not to be ynderſtood : But 
being prepared with this Seed, they will appear better to us than we 
at firſt expected; diſpelling the Darkneſs of our Underſtanding, and 


© purging 
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purging it of all earthly Humidities and evil Thoughts, till, with Ha- 
ar, we, in any Diſtreſs, diſcover the Fountain of living Water in the 
ilderneſs of this Life, wherewith--to- refreſh and ſtrengthen our 
thirſty and fainting Souls. Moreover, the Muſfard. ſeed coming up 
teen and being with Difficulty to be rooted out after Sowing, implies, 
Ae conſtant Riſe and Propagation of divine Truths. And thoſe who 
have once tried the agreeable Taſte of the Plant, will never be drawn 
from uſing it: This Sprig, having got Root in the Heart, will grow 
and produce Seed, which wild Beaſts cannot tread down, Cold or Heat 
wither, or Perſecutions extirpate. By the ſame Seed is alſo ſignified, 
a bright and vigilant Soul and an high Underſtanding; for they who 
are ſeized with the Lethargy have their Heads, after Shaving, rubb'd: 
with it for their Recovery. And thus our circumciſed Hearts are like- 
wiſe, with the Muſtard-ſeed, cleanſed from the Lethargy of Sin, for 
Converſion. Pythagoras, once talling a Leaf of this Plant, afterwards 
much admir'd it, and found that its Spirits flew upwards, as if aſcend- 
ing to Heaven; for the Virtue going up the Noſe to the Brain, purges: 
it, and clears the Underſtanding emocritus ſaid, that a few. Grains. 
of it boil'd with other Greens made them ſoft and tender. Let us, 
in like Manner, fo mix the emblematick Muſtard- ſeed with our divine 
Thoughts, that, when become tender, they may ſend a Steam and 
ſweet Savour up to Heaven, where our Souls, united with God, can be 
vo more affected with Hunger, Thirſt or Drowſineſs, but continually: 
employed in praiſing the Almighty. | 8 
In this laſt Ordonnance, relating to a Divine, we have crowded toges- 
ther a great Variety of Objects, only to ſhew, how. fruitful this Sub- 
ject is in. Materials: For Divinity compriſing Philoſophy, Phyfcs, Di- 
alectica, Rhetoric, Logic, &c. and each of thele affording: plenti · 
ful Matter, the ingenious Artiſt may, by conſulting good Authors, 
gain an inexhauſtible Treaſure. of Things; and then, as he thinks: 
proper,, more eaſily leave out ſome, than, having too few, repreſent. 
them lame and defective to the Knowing. 
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CH AP. IV. Of the Origin, Nature and Quality of the Rowan | 


Triumphal Crowns, and other Rewards of Honour. 


E learn from Hiſtory, how noble the ancient Romans were in 
| gratifying the Virtue, Valour and Conduct of their Citizens, 
Soldiers and Commanders, beſides their ordinary Pay, with Triumphal 
Crowns, Jewels and other Preſents, as an Example to others to tread 
in the ſame Steps, for the Good of their Country. And we judge 
this Point very proper to be handled next to Still-life, as it will con- 
duce to make the emblematick Senſe of a good Piece more perfect. 

Aſter a Commander had gained either 1 Advantage or Victory 
over the Enemy, in a Siege, Battle or Sea- fight, he, according to 
Cuſtom, made an exact Inquiry, what Perſons had behaved with the 


greateſt Valour and Reſolution; and then, placing himſelf on a Stage 
| raiſed for that Purpoſe, and returning Thanks to the Gods for the Vic. 


tory obtained, he commended the Army in generat for their ſteady 
Adherence, and each Company in particular which had ſhewed the great- 
eſt Courage: Then, naming them one after another, he extoll'd their 
Valour, Fling them Friends and Lovers of their Country, and telling 
them how highly they obliged the Common: wealth by their Loyalty 
and brave Behaviour: And N in the Name of the Senate, he di. 
ſtributed among them many rich Preſents, conſiſting of Crowns of Gold 
and Silver, Girdles, Gold Chains, Bracelets, Rings for Ears and Fin 
gers, Armour, Shields, Pikes, Swords, Javelins, Standards, fine Horſe- 
Furniture, and other elegantly wrought warlike Inſtruments; which 
none durſt uſe or wear but thoſe who had purchaſed them in the Manner 
aforeſaid. The Roman Story abounds with ſuch Occurrences, but'eſpecially 
Titus Livius, who relates, that the Conful Papirius Curſor” beſtowed 
Gold Bracelets among 400 Men, and afterwards magnificently reward 
ed a whole Legion. He tells us the ſame Things. of Scipio, when he 
Waged: War in Spain and other Countries. And we read, that 
Lucius Antonius, Son of Lucius Fabius Quadratus, was twice dignified 
by the Emperor Tiberius, with Gold Ornaments for the Neck and 
Arms. | | | 

But beſides the native Valour and military Diſcipline, for which th: 


ancient Romans were particularly famous, we learn from Pliny and 9. 
T linus, 
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ſinus, chat oftentimes a ſingle Perſon by his Virtue and Valour obtained 
all the aforeſaid Ornaments; as we ſee in Marcus Sergius, who received 


$77: 
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almoſt all thoſe Tokens of Honour, and even in the Battles of T; a+ | 


menus and Trebia, and the bloody one at Canna; (in all which, the 
Romans were defeated by Hannibal) he obtain'd a Civic Crown, Tis 
related of this Sergius, that, having in Battle loſt his right Hand, and 
fixed an iron one in its Place, he ſo managed his left, as, in one Day, to 
ſlay 4 armed Men one after another; and that in Fights and Skirmiſhes, 
he had received 23 Wounds in the Fore-parts of his Body. And yet this 
Man is inferior to Lucius Sicinnius Dentatus, Overſeer of the City of 
Rome; of whom Pliny, Solinus, Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius 
unanimouſly report, that: his great Merit had gained him, from the Se- 
nate, above 320 honorary Preſents of all Sorts, and that he 9 times 
made his Entrance in Triumph with the Generals. whom, by his Va- 
lour and Conduct, he had aſſiſted in their Conqueſts ; and that he could 
ſhew a great Number of Lances and Pikes, uniron'd, which, as fo 
many Tokens of Honour, fell to his Share; as allo, 18 gold and 83 
flyer Neck-ornaments, 25 coſtly Horſe· furnitures, 140 Bracelets, 14 
Civic Crowns, 8 Caſtrenſes, 3 Mural, 1 Obſidional, and I know not 
how many Nayal or Roſtral Crowns. He had received 45 Wounds, and 
thoſe in his Fore-parts only ; diſarmed the Enemy 34 times, and fought 
120 Battles. In a Word, he was ſtiled the Roman Achilles. 

The Crowns, beſtow'd on Men of particular Merit, had Degrees of 
Dignity, and particular Names ſuiting the Nature of the Victories; 
as, Corona Ob/adionalis, Civica, Triumpbalis, Ovalis, Muralis, Navalis 
and Caſtren/es. 4 | 

The Corona Ob/edionalis, or Obſidional Crown, was the moſt excellent 
of all; for when a Roman Town or Camp, beſieged and reduced to 
Extremity, was relieved by a Roman 2 the Common- wealth 
rewarded the Action in the moſt noble Manner, viz. with the afore- 
ſaid Crown and a Triumph. This Crown, tho' made of Graſs, was 
accounted of higher Worth than if of Gold and enrich'd with precious 
Stones : The Graſs was pull'd up in the Field of Battle; wha this 
Crown is ſaid to be facred to Mars, (which Boccatius ſeems to af- 
firm) poſſibly becauſe the Graſs grows moſtly in open Places and 


Fields of Encampment. The great Quintus Fabius was, in Reward of 


his Merit, by the general Conſent ot the Senate and Roman People, 
honour'd with this Crown, when, in the 2d Punic War, he delivered 
the City from the approaching Ruin and Extremity which Hannibal 
had brought it to. Es 45 had the ſame Gift in Africa, for 

No. 25. 5 A reſcu- 
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reſcuing the Conſul Manus and his Forces out of the Power of the 
Enemy. Calpurnius obtain'd the ſame Honour in Sicily; as did alſo 

the incomparable Lucius Sicinnius Dentatus. 

The Corona Civica, or Civic Crown, was given to him who had pre. 
ſerved a Roman Citizen from imminent Danger, or releaſed from Go 
tivity. This Crown was made of Oak Sprigs and Leaves with the 
Fruit hanging at it, and, by the General's Order, who gave it to the 
Perſon ſet at Liberty, put on the Deliverer's Head. But tho' a Perſon 
had ſaved a King or other great Ally of the Romans from falling into 
the Enemies Hands, yet he got not this Crown, which was only due to 
him who had freed a Roman Citizen from Death or Slavery. Pliny 
ſays, this Crown was alſo 5 to him who flew the firſt of the 
Enemy beſieging a Roman Town. It was the next in Dignity to the 
Corona Obſfidionalis, and worn on ſeveral Occaſions; eſpecially on the 
great Feſtivals and Solemnities; and in the Plays and other publick 
Sports thoſe who were honour'd with it fat next to the Senate, and, at 
their Entrance, were received by them with all the Marks of ReſpeR, 
Theſe Perſons, with their Fathers and Grandfathers, were entirely ex- 
empted from all Charges and Taxes, as having begot Sons fo beneficial 
to the Common-wealth ; they were alſo at Liberty to accept or refuſe 
publick Offices. Several Romans obtain'd this Honour, elpecially the 
aforeſaid yaliant Lucius Sicinnius Dentatus, who 14 times gloried in it; 
as Capitolinus did fix. The brave Marcus Sergius likewiſe received it 
from the Senate, and, in a Word, all thofe, who, in an extraordinary 
Manner, had benefitted the City or Country. The famous Cicero was 
ſo crown'd by a particular Decree of the Senate, for having happily 
deliver'd the City from the imminent Danger of the Catiline Conſpiracy, 
Theſe Crowns, tho? ſeemingly fimple, as being made of Graſs and 
Sprigs of Trees, were yet | reater Account than thoſe of Gold and 
Jewels. They were of Oak, becauſe the Acorn was the moſt ancient 
Food, and becauſe that Tree was ſacred to Zupiter, the Tutelar-god, 
The Victors, in the Capitoline Games, inſtituted by Domitian, as allo 
Stage-players, Muſicians and Poets were likewiſe crowned with Oak- 
leaves. 3 | 

The Corona Triumphalis, or Triumphal Crown, was given to the 
General who, having overthrown the Enemy in a pitcht Battle, had 
thereby either ſaved a Roman Ally, or annexed ſome Dominion to the 
Common-wealth ; wherefore he was alſo introduced into the City in 
Triumph, riding in a gilt Chariot drawn by four or, according to ſome, 
fix white Horſes. This Crown was made of Laurel, ſacred to Ap 


for 


> 
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for its Greenneſs and red Berries, and ſignified, that the Victory is at- 
tended with much Trouble, Danger and Blood-ſhed. Sextus relates, 
that the Soldiers uſed to follow the Chariot of the Conqueror, alſo 
crowned. with Laurel, to purify them, on entring the City, from the 
Blood of the Slain. By the Suffrage of the Senate, the Victors in the 
Wreſtling Games were honour'd with the fame Crown: And it was an- 
ciently given to Men eminent for heroic Poetry and Eloquence: Where- 
fore Hefod fays, The Muſes bad be/tow'd on him a Scepter and Crown of 
Laurel. The Roman Prieſts and South-ſayers likewiſe crowned them- 
ſelves with Laurel: Even thoſe who follow'd the Army wore a Sprig 
of it on their Helmets, inſtead of a Feather, becauſe the Tree was ac- 
counted and called by them a fore-telling one. 

The Corona Ovalis, (given to a General, or other prime Perſon, 
who had beaten the Enemy with little Reſiſtance, or, having undertook 
the War without the expreſs Command of the Senate, had gained 
ſome conſiderable Fortreſs, Town or Place) was made of Myrtle- 
leaves, a Tree ſacred to Venus. This Crown denoted, that the War 
was carried on without great Bloodſhed ; and therefore publick Rejoic- 
ings were made for it, but without much Triumph. When a Victory 
was gained over Slaves, or Pyrates and Robbers, the Victors had the 
lame Sort of Crowns, becauſe ſuch Enemies were judged unworthy of 
feeling the Roman Valour. The principal Generals who obtained this, 
and 5 triumphal Crown aforefaid, | ſhall mention among the Tri- 
um 


he Corona Muralis, or Mural Crown, was the Reward of a Sol- 
dier or Officer, who, in aſſaulting a Town of the Enemy, firſt advanced 
a Ladder, and yaliantly —— the Walls, and made Way for Con- 
* This Crown was of Gold, repreſenting the Battlements of the 

own-wall they had conquer'd; or elſe being like that which the 
Poets aſcribe to Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, or Mother Earth. 
Round it were engraven Lyons, the Emblems of Valour and Genero- 
ity. Suetonius relates, that common Soldiers received it, as well as 
Far and Generals, on a publick Teſtimony from others, that they 
cit gained the Top of the Enemies Walls. Marius Capitolinus was, 
according to. Pliny, firſt honoured with this Crown. And Scipio gave 
it to 2. Trebellius and Sextus Digitus, on their jointly. firſt mounting 
the Enemies Walls. 

The Corona Navalis, or Naval Crown, was given to him who, in 
a Sea-engagement, firſt entred into an Enemy's Ship, and made him- 
ſelf Maſter of it. This Crown was alſo of Gold, and its Circle ſet 
"+: round 
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round with Shi ps Prows. Marcus Varro diſdained not to receive it 
at the Hands of Pompey the Great, for ſubduing the Sea - rovers. Au. 
_ guſtus preſented it to Marcus Agrippa, on his gaining the upper Hand 
in the Sea-fight off Sicily; as he alſo did to Hylla, and ſeveral others, 
The Senate gave it, together with a Gold Shield and other honour- 
able Gifts, to the Emperor Claudius, for having, ſoon after he ob- 
tain'd the Imperial Dignity, vanquiſh'd 300,000 Barbarians, in Rebel. 
lion againſt the Empire, and ſunk 2000 of the Enemy's Ships. 

The fame Crown was the Preſent of the ancient Athenians to thoſe 
who fitted out Ships of War for the publick Service, or firſt landed 
and intrenched on the Enemy's Ground; 

The Romans, in Procels of Time, placed an Hedge-hog on the Cir- 
cle of this Crown, becauſe that Creature's Defence lying in his Skin, 
wherein he rolls himſelf up, he was eſteemed the Emblem of a Sca- 
fight. This Crown is aſcribed to Diana, or the Moon, as the influ- 
ences the Sea, and its Floods. f 

The Corona Caſtrenſis was given, by the chief Commander, to him, 
who, in Battle, firſt enter'd the Enemy's Camp. This Crown was a 
Gold Circle, to which were affixed Paliſades of the ſame Metal. They 
alſo had it who firſt deſtroy'd the Paliſades of the Enemy, and there- 
by open'd a Door for Victory. This Crown was the Reward of a 

reat Number of Romans in thoſe Times of Valour. 8 

Beſides theſe Degrees of Honour, the Romans beſtowed ſeveral Pri- 
vileges on thoſe who excell'd in warlike Atchievements, cauſing them, 
in the publick Pleadings, to fit in the Sella Curulis, or the Pretor's Ivory 
Chair; as we read of the great Scipio » And, it often happen'd, ſince 
all Things center'd in the Voice and Conſent of the People, that ſome 
of the Soldiery were inyeſted with greater Power and Privileges. All 
Generals, who, by Conqueſt, had enlarged the Empire, were allowed 
to ſet up their Statues in the Conſular Dreſs. Auguſtus, to eternize 
the Memories of all ſuch Generals as had augmented the State, or- 
dained, that, next to the Gods, the firſt Veneration ſhould be paid to 
them: And for that Purpoſe built a Gallery in his Palace, wherein 
to ſet their Statues, with all their honorary Titles; notifying, by 

Proclamation, that he did this for himſelf and Succeſſors, as an Fam. 
ple to Poſterity to imitate the Virtues and Valour of ſuch illuſtrious 
Perſonages. Moreover, it was a laudable and conſtant Cuſtom of the 
Senate, to aſſign the Children of ſuch as fell in Battle, the liberal 
Enjoyment of the Pay of their deceaſed Parents; and to the old and 
maimed Soldiers, as many Lands, in the Proyinces they conquer d, - 
wou 


| 
| 
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vould comfortably . them and their Families for the Remainder 
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of their Lives. On this Footing, the City of Seville in Spain, and the 
fruitful Country round it were made a Roman Colony by Julius Cæſar; 


and Corduba and ſeveral other Places in divers Parts of the World were 


applied to the ſame Pur ſe. In a Word, Roman Services never miſs'd 
a Reward; and, for this Reaſon, that Common- wealth produced more 
brave Men than wr" other Nation whatſoever; every one exerting 
himſelf to attain all the Degrees of Honour by the ſtricteſt Virtue. 
But, on the other hand, the vicious and cowardly were, in Proportion 
to their Offences, as ſeverely puniſh'd, either by Deprivation of their 
honourable Offices and future Hopes, or elſe by being whipp'd with 
Rods till the Blood came, or loaden with Irons and made Slaves. Ti- 
tus Livius relates, that a Troop of Appius Claudius, cowardly deſert- 
ing a certain Poſt which they were ſet to guard, was rigorouſly pu- 
niſh'd, ” every tenth Man's being put to Death, according to Lot, with- 
out Reſpect of Perſons. Julius Frontinus writes, that Marcus Anto- 
nus cauſed a certain Troop, who had not duly defended a Town-wall 
and Fortification, to undergo the ſame Fate. There were many other 
Methods for puniſhing the Piobedience of the Roman Soldiery, which. 
[ ſhall paſs by, and conclude with Horace. 


dk — adſit 
Regula peccatis que penas eroget æquas. 


That is, 


Crimes do require the Penalties of Laws, 
And ſtricteſt Fuſtice greate/? Reverence draws. 


Dr OI 


CH AP. v. Of the Solemnities of the Roman Triumphs. 


1 Motives generally incite a Man to do great Things, either 
in Times of Peace or War; to wit, Honour and immortal 
Fame, or Riches and Profit. Generous Souls always aſpire at the for- 
mer, and * the latter, as below them. The Roman Government 
knew perfectly well how to make its Advantage of theſe Inducements, 
in the Encouragements given to its Subjects; and we ſhall begin with 

the 


the Triumphs, by which they honeur'd and rouzed che Valour of | 


. 


their Heroes. | | wot | 
The Triumph was an Entrance and Welcome of a General, by De- 
cree of the Senate, after an happy Expedition and the Concluſion of a 
War, whereby, in the moſt ſolemn and pompous Manner, they ſhey- 
ed him their great Eſteem. On the Day of Entry, the Inhabitants of 
all the Towns flock'd to Rome, and the whole City, Temples, Streets, 
Gates, Houſes and Windows were hung with all Bar of coſtly Stuffs, 
in Gold, Silyer, and Silk, and beautifully deckt with great Variety of 
reen Branches and Flowers. In a Word, nothing was wanting to 
— either the Power, Magnificence or Joy of the Romans, on this 
Occaſion. The Senate, Clergy, Nobility and moſt eminent Citizens 
(and therefore the — art of Rome) richly dreſt, met the Con- 
queror without the Town-gates. He fat in an Ivory Chair, called Se. 
des Curulis, in a Gold Chariot ſparkling with precious Stones, and 
drawn either by four or ſix white Horſes magnificently equipt; and 
was dreſt in a Garment of Purple and Gold, called Toga Palmata, 
crown'd with Laurel, and the Staff of Command in his Hand, or ell: 
a winged Image of 2 holding a Crown of Laurel or a Palm- 
branch. Sometimes this Figure was placed behind him, holding in its 
right Hand a Crown of Laurel over his Head, as we ſee it both Ways 
in the ancient Baſs-reliefs and Medals. The Priſoners of War, dreſt 
like Slaves, and with ſhorn Heads, and the King or General, with the 
moſt eminent of the Vanquiſh'd, were led in fetter'd Couples before 
the Chariot; which the Roman Legions followed, in. Troops or Com. 
panies, on Foot and Forſe- back, in their Order, richly arm'd, and yanquiſh 
with their Pikes and Lances twined with Laurel, as a Token of general I ages ma 
Joy: But they who had moſt ſignalized themſelves in Valour, march'l Bi atrying 
on each Side of the Chariot, with Crowns of Laurel on their Heads, each we 
and Palm-branches in their Hands. Before the Conqueror went like- WF mainder 
wiſe ſome Carriages laden with the Arms, Banners, Gold and Silver Wi fully wr; 
Vaſes, Jewels and all Sorts of Gold and Silver Coin, taken as Booty Bi ceded by 
from the Enemy; together with the Gifts and Preſents he had received ¶ pets, ma 
from the Friends and Allies of the Romans. Next came ſome Caſtles Wil vere: follc 
and Towers of Wood, elegantly caryed, reſembling the Towns and Bi Coverin 
Fortreſſes gained of the Enemy. In their Paſſage, the Army feigned I br Vidin 
ſome Battles, in fo lively a Manner as thereby to affect the SpeCtator WF Compan 
with all Sorts of Paſſions, as Sorrow, Joy, and Fright. The Variety We Sacri 
of theſe Sights was ſo great and exceſſive as to ſpin out the-Cayalcade Cold C8 
for three or four Days; and being arrived at the Capitol, all the Arms Retinue of 


and 
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ud Booty, called Manußi a, taken from the Enemy, were hung up and 
depofited in che Temple of Jupiter, as an eternal Memorial of the 
Virtue of the Conquerors. Here the Senate return'd them Thanks for 
the Service done to their Country, and, commonly chuſing the Victor 
as a Coadjutor in the Government, the Joy concluded with a magnifi- 
cent Entertainment. But, for forming a better Idea of theſe Tri- 
umphs, and the Order therein obſerved, I ſhall, as far as my Me- 
mory will permit, give ſome Examples of them out of the Roman 
Hiſtories. | | | 
Plutarch defctibes the Triumph voted to Paulus Amilius, for 
bl Victory over the Great Perſeus, King of Macedonia, in this 
anner. | 
Firſt, the People of Rome and the neighbouring Towns, magnifi- 
cently dreft, appeard at the Doors and Windows, in the Balconies, 
Gatrets' and on Tops of Houſes, in great Multitudes, as SpeRators of 
the Solemnity. All the Temples in Rome, richly adorned, were ſet 
open. The Houfes and Streets were wonderfully garniſh'd with all 
Sorts of coſtty Hangings and fill'd with Greens, Flowers, choice Per- 
fumes, and a thouſlind other fine and delightful Things. And as the 
Concourte of People was very great, Men with Staves were appointed 
to make and vreferve a Lane or Paſlage thro' them, for the March of 
the Triumphers. The firſt Day was ſpent in the Proceſſion of the 
Banners, Standards, Enſigns, Statues, Coloſſes, Pictures and Figures, 
all placed on Carriages elegantly painted, and ſlowly driven. The ſe- 
cond Day was taken up with the Paſſage of the bright Armour of the 
vanquiſh'd King and Macedonians, placed on neat Chariots or Carri- 
ages made for that Purpoſe. To thele ſucceeded 3000 Men, partly 
carrying the Gold and Silver Coin in 350 large Silver Diſhes and Vaſes, 
each weighing three Talents, and carried by four Men. The Re- 
mainder of theſe Men bore Fountains and ſtately Vaſes of Silver, art- 
fully wrought. On the third Day appear'd the firſt Company, pre- 
ceded by a great Number of Pipers, Drums, Hautboys and Trum- 
pets, making a warlike Muſic as if preparing for an Onſet. Theſe 
vere followed by 120 Cows, deckt with gilt Horns and facred Linnen 
Coverings, . atid all Sorts of green Garlands wreath'd with Flowers, led, 
for Vidtims, by beautiful young Men richly dreſt, and ſucceeded by a 
Compatiy of Children carrying Gold and Silver Diſhes, for the Uſe of 
the Sacrifice. After theſe, came the Bearers of the Gold Vaſes with 
Gold C8th, in, Number 72, followed by ſeveral great Officers of the 
Retinue of Autigonus and Seleucus, late Kings of Masche, and „ 
0 
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of Perſeus himſelf, carrying the exceſſiye lange Gold Veſſel, weighing 


ten Talents, and enrich'd with all Sorts of precious Stones. and Dia- 
monds, - which was made by Æmiliuss expreſs Order. Next to theſe 
appear'd the Body-chariot of the conquer'd King, and therein his Coat 
of Arms, Diadem, or Royal Head-band, Crown and Scepter. Then 
followed the Children of the unhappy Prince, attended by a great 
Number of his Courtiers, as Stewards, Secretaries and other ſuch Do- 
meſtics, weeping and lamenting their Slavery in ſuch a Manner as, 
conſidering the Viciffitude of human Affairs, to raiſe Compaſſion in the 
Spectators; eſpecially the Sight of the three innocent Children, two 
Sons and a Daughter, who, by Reaſon of their tender Age, were in- 
ſenſible of their unhappy Condition. After theſe appeared the Father, 
dreſt in Black, according to the Cuſtom of his Country, and walking 
full of Terror and Concern on this Occaſion. Next to him came his 
Friends, Favourites, and Confidents, who, fixing their Eyes on him, 
and bitterly weeping, mov'd many of the Romans themſelves, with 
Tears in their Eyes, to pity both their and the King's ſorrowful Condi- 
tion. To theſe ſucceeded the Gold Crowns which the ancient free Ci- 
ties had preſented to the Conqueror, as a Gratulation for his Victory: 
And then came Æmilius himſelf, fitting on a Gold triumphal Chariot, 
dreſt in a purple Garment richly wrought with Gold, with a Lautel- 
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branch in his Hand, and a Crown of the ſame on his Head. He was a great 
follow'd by the Army, Horle and Foot, orderly marſhall'd under their 8 
iſtor ie 


proper Enſigns, having Garlands of Laurel and Palm. branches in their 
Hands, and ſinging Hymns in Praiſe of the Victor and Victory, Thus 
Paulus Amilius made his triumphal Entrance into the famous City 
of Rome, wheie he offer d the Booty in the Temple of Zupitir 
Capitolinus, and returned the God Thanks for his Viftory and 

Triumph. | | 
All other Triumphs were manag'd much in the fame Manner, with 
Abatement of ſome Circumſtances, according to the Pleaſure of the 
General who was honoured with them. And tho? we find the Solem- 
nity regulated by Laws, preciſely directing in what Manner, at what 
Time, and thro' what Gates and Streets the Cayalcade was to pals, 
et, as for the Plays, Shews, and other leſs Appurtenances, they were 
leſſen'd br augmented at the Will of the Victor, with a Liberty t 
chuſe the Chariot. Hiſtory tells us, that the Chariot was commonly 
drawn by four white Horſes ; but we alſo find Bulls uſed for the fame 
Purpoſe. Pompey the Great, having ſubdued Africa, made his Entry 
on a Chariot drawn by Elephants. Suetonius relates, that Julius 75 
| | 0 at 
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ſar 'triumph'd in one with forty Elephants. The Emperor Gordfanus 
triumph d in the ſame Manner. Cains Marius, having ſubjected 4. 
frica and extended the Roman Juriſdiftion into #gypr, was drawn by the 
ſame Kind of Beaſts. Scipico Africanus triumph'd with Elephants Ja K 
the ſame Reaſon. The Emperor Auguſtus, on his vitorious Return 
from the Eq and ending the War with Anthony, was, by Conſent of 
the Senate and People of Nome, drawn by four Elephants. The Em- 
peror Veſpaſſan had the fame Honour on tiniſhing ſeveral great Wars in 

the Ea; the Elephants denoting the Conqueſt of Countries, where 
thoſe Creatures breed. Flavius, in his Hiſtories, tells us, that the 
Emperor Atrelian, who was King of the Goths, made his Entrance on 

2 Chariot drawn by Stags. But Marcus Antonius made uſe of tame 
Lions ; intimating, that, in the Civil Wars, he would make the moſt 
Valiant ſubmit to his Commands: Which Cicero in his Orations, 
called . objects him, ſaying, that his triumphal Cha- 
not with Lions implied, an arbitrary Man aiming at Monars 


chy. . | f 
The Roman Generals, when they triumph'd, had alſo a Cuſtom of 
carrying one or more young Children in their Chariots; as we gather 
from Cicero's Speech before Murena. Some uſed to be attended with 
a great Number of ſtrange wild Beaſts, as Lions, Bears, Tygers, Rhi- 
noceroſes, Panthers, Dromedaries, and ſuch like; as Joſephus, in his 
Hiſtories of the Veſpaſſans, mentions. Others had Vocal and Inftru- 
mental Muſic and other Diverſions. Among theſe Triumphs, thoſe 
of Pompey the Great, — the two Scipio, Brothers, and ſeveral 
Emperors had ſomething ſingular; as Blondus, in his Treatiſe, entitul'd, 
Rome Triumphant, largely diſcourſes. The triumphing Conquerors 
were likewiſe allowed to ſet up their | Statues in Temples and 
blick Places, and to erect Columns and coſtly Structures of Mar- 
le, called Arcus Triumphales, whereon were carved in Baſs-relief 
their Battles and Victories, for eternal Monuments to Poſterity; 
Remains whereof we ſee to this Day at Rome and elſewhere. Herein 
the Romans imitated the ancient Greeks, who, for a Memorial of great 
Actions, ſet up Trophies, made in the following Manner. In the Place 
of Victory, they fixed the higheſt Tree to be ; Hoy: in the Neighbour- ' 
hood, and then, chopping off the Branches, they, in Honour to the 
Victor, hung, on the remaining Limbs, the Arms of the Vanquiſh'd ; 
calling that Tree, Trophæum, from the Greek Word Tropi, which ſig- 
nies, Overthrow, Flight and giving way; becauſe the Enemies were, 
1 that Place, put to Flight, The [Romans afterwards made uſe of 
No. 25. 4 E them 
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them for the ſame Purpoſe ;. for Sal/u/tius in his Memoirs... relat 
that Pompey, bien e the Spani ards, planted his Teach, -4 6 
the Tops of the higheſt Pyrenees, And this Cuſtom afterwards grew 1 
into ſuch Eſteem, that they were made af Stone. Bu according to 1 
Scripture, the Uſage was very ancient among other. Nations; for it 5 
7 in Chap. 15. of 1 Sam. that. Saul, having vanquilh'd Ag, King 2 
of the {malckites, and, being come to — Carmel, ſet up an Arcus 
Triumpbalis, or Place. In a Word, the Honour of Triumphing Was. G 
accounted by the Romans as a Token of the'higheſt Eſteem; and there- N 
fore, to obtain it, their Generals ſpared. for na Toils or Dangers in 2 
8 Atch jevements: Add to this, the Riches commonly ariſing * 
rom ſuch Glory by lege made them by the Allies and the N 
Booty of the Enemy. In my Opinion, Hiſtorians have deſcribed this 815 
Matter fo circumſtantially, on purpoſe to put Princes and Governours Ev 


in mind of rewarding the Delerts of their Generals, Soldiers and 
Men of Merit, and that the Unskilful, Cowardly and unfit for Com- 
mand might not be ranged with thoſe who willingly ſacrificed their 
Fortunes, Capacities and Bodily Labours to the Benefit of their Coun- 
try. According to Paulus Orofius 320 Perſons have been honour'd 
with the Roman Triumph, of whom the Emperor Probus, in. whole 
Reign the Fabric of the Koman Monarchy began to decay,. was. the laſt 
Let us here ſubjoin a Greczan Triumph, Autiochus, ſurnam'd Eji- 
phanes or the Illuſtrious, King of Syria, having heard of the aforeſaid 
glorious Triumph of Paulus /Emihus,' was ſo To 'd. with Ambition, 
that he reſolved to make a Sort of one ſurpaſſing it in Magniticence, 
To which end, he cauſed Proclamation to be made throughout his 
Kingdom, that, at a certain Time, he would at Daphnes hold a grand 
and uncommon Tournament: Which Curioſity drew out of Greece and 
the. neighbouring Countries a Fear Concourſe of People; and the 
Cavalcade was in the following Manner. 
- Firſt, march'd 5000 Grecian Young-men arm'd Roman. like, follow'd 
by as many My/ans finely habited after their Faſhion. Next appeared, 
000. Thracians and 5000 Galatians, follow'd by a vaſt Number of 
other Nations, called, for their Silver Shields, Argyraſpides. After 
theſe came 250 Ranks of Sword - players, called, by the Romans, 1 
diatores; and then 1000 Knights, with Chaplets of Gold about their 
Heads, and their Horſes coſtly equipt with Gold embroider'd Houling 
and gold and ſilver Bridles. Theſe were followed by 1900, other 
Knights, called Companions, aſſociated with ſome of the King's Friends 
and Confidents. Then appeared 1000 Noblemen on Foot, and alter 


them 
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them 1060” other Knights, called the King's Troops, Next came 
1599 Knights in gold Armour, over which they had Coats of Ar- 
mour richly embroider'd with Gold and Silver, and artfully adorned with 
all ſorts of Animals. To theſe ſucceeded 100 Chariots, each drawn by 
fix Horſes,  follow'd by 40 others, each with 4. After theſe appear'd a 
Chariot with Elephants, followed by 36 of the ſame kind of Creatures, 
and thoſe by 800 Boys, having Garlands and Crowns ornamented with 
Gold in their Hands. Next came 1000 fat Oxen with 800 Indian 
Elephants Teeth. After theſe were carried an infinite Number of [dols 
and Figures of deceaſed Perſons who had been famous for Arts and Sciences, 
dreſt in gold and filver Stuffs adorned with precious Stones, with their 
Names, 2 nities and Actions written on the Pedeſtals. Then came 
Slaves bearing Idols, repreſenting Night and Morning, Mid- day and 
Evening, and an infinite Number of gold and ſilver Veſſels of great Value. 
Next appear'd 600 of the King's Pages dreſt in gold Stufts, follow'd 
by 200 Ladies carrying gold Boxes fill'd with all manner of rich Per- 
fumes and odoriferous Balm, and theſe by 40 Sedans of maſſy Silver, 
carrying as many Ladies, and thoſe by 80 =_ Sedans with Ladies 
dreſt in Gold, Silver and Jewels. The Streets abounded with all ſorts of 
rich Oils, Balms and Perfumes. This Cavalcade laſted thirty Days 


| ſucceſſively, attended with Plays, Tournaments and Shews; during 


which Time, every Perſon, after perfuming himſelf, was allowed to 
fit at the Royal Tables, 1 500 in Number, and to feaſt at the King's 
Expence. To proceed to the Romans. = | | 
Another Solemnity obtain'd among them, call'd Ovatio; which was 
inferior to the Triumph in ſome of its Requilites : For inſtance, if 
the Victor was not of Conſular or Proconſular Dignity, or had met 
with little Reſiſtance from the Enemy, or gain'd the Victory without 
great Blood-ſhed, or had overcome People of ſmall Worth, or (as we 
laid, ſpeaking of the Corona Ovalis) when the War was undertaken 
without the expreſs Command of the Senate, Sc. in ſuch. Caſes, the 
— were folemaly welcom'd with the Ovatio, in the following 
anner. 3 
The General enter'd the City on horſe-back, or, as anciently, on 


ſoot, crown'd with Myrtle, (a Tree ſacred to Venus) becauſe the Vic- 


tory was gain'd not in a Martial, but in a Manner becoming that 
Goddeſs and Women, as Aulus Gellius fays; and the Troops if their 
Proceſſion appear'd not in Arms, and, inſtead of Drums, Trumpets and 
other Warlike Inſtruments, their Muſic was Flutes and other ſoft 


Sounds. The General entered with the Booty in an orderly Manner, 


4E 2 follow'd 


— 
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follow'd by his Army, and the Senate ſolemnly received him without 


the City-gates, highly commending his Actions. Hiſtories tell us, that 


ſeveral great Generals ſued for and accepted this Honour. The firſt 
was Poſthumius Libertus, on his havin ſubdued the Sabines, and next 


Marcus Marcellus after: the Conqueit of Syracuſe. Suetonius relates, 


that Auguſtus, after the Battle of Philippi, and on finiſhing the War in 
Sicily, obtained that Honour. And Pliny ſays, that ſeveral Generals, 
denied by the Senate, the Honour of the great Triumph, were decreed | 
the Ovatio; which was ſo called, from the GeneraPs offering a Sheep, 
in Latin Ovis, when he came to the Capitol, inſtead of a Bull, Gor. 
ced in the Great Triumph. Others think the Word is derived from 
the Shouts of the People, who uſed to cry, Oe J or elle Ove! Whatever 
the Truth is, this ſolemn Entrance was always call'd, by the Romans, 
Ovatio. 8 | | | 

Other Triumphs of thoſe People I ſhall, for Brevity, omit ſpeaking 
of. He who wants further Information, may read Appianus Alexan- 
drinus and Ammi anus Marcellinus, the former deſcribing the Triumph 


of Scipio Africanus, and the. latter that of the Emperor Conan 


— — 
— 
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CH A P. VI. Of the Manner of the four principal and publict 
r Grecian Games, and to whoſe. Honour in/iitited.; 

HE Antiquity and Manners of. the. Grecian Games being ſomes 
what unknown to many curious Artiſts, I think it will be ac- 
ceptable. to give a ſhort Deſcription (as well as I can) of the four prin- 
1 ſo highly and ſo often extolled by the Greet and Roman 

riters. | | 
The firſt and principal were called the Olympic Games, held near 
the City Olympia, in the Province of Elis, and inſtituted in Honour of 
upiter Olympius, by the Idæan Hercules and his four Brothers, Pœoneus 
das, F afrus and Epimedes, meeting together from. Mount Ida in Car 
dia, and, being five Brethren, they were ſtiled the Idaan Dach. 
Theſe Games being. celebrated every five Years with great Solemnity, 
che Ancients therefore reckon'd their Time by Olympiads, thereby 
underſtanding, a Period of five Years: They conſiſted of five ſorts of 
Exerciſes, viz. Running, Wreſtling, Boxing, Throwing the 1255 and 
1 | eaping, 
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Leaping. The Place of Rxerciſe was fenced in with Pales, and no; 

Spectator was ſuſſer'd to come within itt. 
Some pretend, theſe Games were inſtituted by Jupiter, after he had 

deſtroyed. the. Giants who attempted to ſtorm Heaven; and that Apollo. 

t the Preference in out · running Mercury; that Mars bore away the: 
Prize in. Wreſtling, Boxi G. Others prove, that each of the 
aforeſaid Brethren invented his Game and Exerciſe, and that, being five 
in Number, they were, from the five Fingers, named Dadyls, Bach. 
hs, in Greek, ſignifying a Finger. 


The Greeks called theſe. five Exerciſes Pentathlon; and the Latins,. 


Quinguertium. Two of them had a Dependance on the. Legs, viz. 
Running and Leaping; two on the Arms, as the Coits and Boxing, and 
the Wreſtling reſpected both Arms and Legs. The Victor, in all the 
five Exerciſes, was, by the Greeks, called Pancratiaſtes; a Word com- 
pounded of Pan and Kratos, ſignifying, a beſtowing the whole Force 
of the Body. In Boxing, all Advantages might be taken for overcom- 
ing the Antagoniſt; — 

Point molt dextrouſly. Accordingly, they ſtruck with Fiſts and El: 


bows, kick d, bit, ſcratch'd and ſprain'd the Fingers, Hands and other. 
Parts of the Body. They even endeavour'd to thruſt out each others 
Eyes with their Thumbs. In ſhort,. no Artifice. was omitted for gain - 


ing the Victory. 

were performed. | 
or 600 Geometrical Feet in | 
doubled it. This Race was at firſt on foot, and in. a light Drels ; 


being judged very- proper for the Bodies of 


the fourth; wherein he was Victor. 


L | 
5 The Wrestling was undertaken after the Body had been. thoroughly 
of wointed with yl, in order to prevent a Gripe, and then daubed with 


. 


the Prize was adjudged to him who gained his 


e ſhall briefly relate in what Manner. the aforefaid five Exerciſes 


The Circus, wherein ney ran on foot, was originally a Stadium. 
ength: But, in the 14th O/ymprad, they 


but afterwards on horſe-back, and in Armour. Men, called Runners 
on foot, were alſo admitted armed from Top to Toe; this Exerciſe 

| ada The firſt Vic- 
tor herein was Drnerees of Herea And the Hymns ſung in their 
Honour, ſufficiently teſtify their running in Armour. But the firſt, , 
who got the Prize in running without Armour, was Chorebus, of Elis, 
after a long Conteſt with him about it. Atracbion, of Phigalia; ob- 
tained. the Prize in the ſecond and third Exerciſes; and Polycrates,. of 
Meſſene, a Man of noble Extraction, got much Honour and Glory in 


ine Duſt, to dry the Sweat. Thus prepared, the. Wreſtlers entered 
the Liſts, and began with ſeizing the Hands, then the Arms and Body. 
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under the ſhort Ribs, c. Thus endeavouring, by various Methods of 
Strength and yy” in kicking, / puſhing, and other Tricks, to 
fling one another on their Backs; for a Fall on the Belly went for 
nothing. Before they enter'd the Ring they cauſed their — be 
ſoundly rubb'd, to make them more ſupple and agile. 4 
Boring, and fighting with Slings were the molt dangerous Exerciſes, 
The former was anciently performed with Ox-leather Thongs tied 
about the Hands, by which, with wonderful Activity, they dealt each a 
other very hard Blows. But the Slings conſiſted of ſmall Lea. in $ 
n 


ther-ſtraps, armed at the Ends with -little leaden Balls, the Blow þ 
whereof, when it happen'd on the Head, lay'd the Adverſary 2 
dead. | Wen 7-98 nc 
The Coit was a flat, round, heavy Piece of Stone or Lead, to try with 
the Force of Arms and Hands, and to ſee who could fling higheſt and hiz 
furtheſt: An Exerciſe ſtill in Uſe, in many Places, to this 5 ut 


| ay; but | 
with this Difference, that the Ancients, with a Leg lifted as whey befor 
the Coit at a Mark, ſet up on a ſmall Pyramid, and reſembling a 
Pine-apple. 71 i | b 10 and 
Ihe fifth Exerciſe was leſs perilous, as conſiſting only of divers 
\. Manners of Leaping. Theſer 
The ancient. Garlands or Crowns, given as a Prize to the Victor on inſtity 
theſe Occaſions, were made of Olive-leaves; but they varied according Praiſe 
to the Times; for they were afterwards compoſed of  Couch-grals, 
Willow, Laurel, Myrtle, Oak, Palm and wild Parſley-leaves; as 
Plutarch, in the Life of Cato Uricenſs, relates. But when made of 
Olive-leaves, they choſe a ſelect Kind, called Calliſtephanos, i. e. beau- 
tiful Crown, having hanging Branches, like the Myrtle, very proper 
for twiſting Garlands. The Leaves of ſuch Garland differed much 
from others, in that, being white without, the Green, when twiſted, 
was inward ; whereas the others were white within; and appeared green 


traord 
were C 
the Le 
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without. Hercules and his Brethren firſt brought this Plant into arlan 
; Greece from the Northern Countries, as Pauſanias, in his Olympus, tells Dolph 
The Pytbian Games were inſtituted long before the 1%hmian, yet after 4 A p 
the'Olympic, and celebrated in Honour of Apollo, for his Victory over bY p * 
the frightful Serpent Python. Some think they were ſo called, Fi e G 
from Pythos, the Place of Celebration, or elſe from the Greek Word Ma. t 
Pytbeſtai, to conſult; becauſe they conſulted there the Oracle, in order unt 


ito know the Events of Things to come. The Exerciſes in theſe Game 


Sic Me 
only differed from the Olympic in this, that the Fythian were pe | | 
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e es m e to time, had ſeveral Alterations in Form 
Solemnity, after the Ker of the Pancratium or Quinquertium: 
it is related, that in the firlt * Pythiades, wherein the moſt illuſ- 
trious Heroes and Gods of the Ancients enter d the Liſts, for the Sake 
f the Prize; Caſtor prevail'd in the Horſe-· race; Polluy in Boxing; 
at i Running on 455 Zethes in Running in complete Armour; 
Peleus in Throwing the Coit; Telamon in reſtling 3. and Hercules 

in the Pancratium, or, all the Games. bo | 

In each of theſe Games and Exerciſes, the Victors were crowned 
with Laurel, which in particular was conſecrated to them; becauſe the 
Ancients, believed, by what they have feigned of Peneus's Daughter, 
with whom Apollo was ſo much enamour'd, and who was metamor- 
biz d into that Tree, that the God took a. ſingular Delight in it. 
But others will have the Inſtitution of the Pytb#an Games to be long 
before Apollo's Amour with the beautiful Daphne: And before the 
Laurel bore that DiſtinQtion, both the Triumphal and Victors Crowns. 
and Garlands were made of Palm or Oak-leayes;, as Ovid, in his Firſt: 
Book of Metamorphoſis, teſtifies. Plutarch and Pauſanias relate, that 
Theſeus, on his Return from Creta, adorned the Victors, in the Games 


- 


\ inſtituted in Honour of Apollo, with Garlands of Palm, as Tokens of 


Praiſe and Renown; for the Laurel was not known ti Il after the Pythian: 
Games were ſettled, and when known, it gave the Riſe. to the aforeſaid: 
Fable of Daphne; and both the Tree and Leaves being found of ſo ex- 
traordinary a Make and Nature, illuſtrious Victors and Men of Learnin 
were commonly crowned with it. Some again ws that Apollo affected 
the Leaves and Bloſſoms of the Apple- tree, before he choſe the Lau- 
rel, and therefore the Victors in Running, Wreſtling. Sc. ought to be 
crowned with that; as the Poet Archias, in his Mytholog. lib. 5. cap. 
4 relates. But Luc iauus aſſerts, that tho', in the Pythian Games, the 
Garlands of Laurel began to prevail, yet they were intermixt with 
fine yellow Apples: Some Writers even affirm, that the Laurel of- 
Delphos bore ſuch large Berries or Fruit, as almoſt to gain the Name 
of Apples. But the true Reaſon, of this Difference proceeded from the 
ſeveral Alterations made both in the Prizes and Times off holdin 
thoſe Games; for originally they were. celebrated every. uinth Yew : 
0565 the Number of Nymphs feigned, by the Ancients, to come from 
ount a e to offer to Apollo on his having overcome the Del. 


* 


*-Pythiades ſignifies, a certain Number of. Years in the-P3thian Games. 


# * 
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The Nemæon Games were kept in a Wood of that Name, fithate be⸗ 
tween Phljuns #nd'Cleonz; two Cities of Acbhaja, in Honour and Me- 
mory of Archemorus, otherwiſe call'd  Opheltes, Son of L eur gut, on 
account of his being killd by a Serpent in this Wood. hich Ac- 
cident ſome relate thus: Kay 77 having, thro' Miſtake, married his 
own Mother; the Widow of Laius King of Thebes, begat on her two 
Sons, Eteocles and Polynives, to whom he reſigned the Ro al Dignity 
on condition they govern d by turns: But Eteocles, as the Eldeſt, having 
- obtain'd the firſt Year's Adminiſtration, refus'd to admit his Brother as 
a Partner to govern the ſecond Year ; who thereupon, in Diſcontent, 
ſolliciting the Aid of 4 King of Argos, whole Daughter, calld 
Argia, he married, the King, in Conjunction with his other Son- 
in-law, Tydeus, raiſed a great Army, in order to wage War with the 
Thehans, and bring them to Reaſon. The Iſſue 5 this War was, 
the Death of the two Brothers in a Duel; and their Bodies, according to 
Cuſtom, being laid on a large Pile of Wood to be burnt, the Flames hap. 
en'd to divide and ſeparate, as if they bore Witneſs of the immortal 
atred of the two Brethren in their Life-times, which ceaſed not with 
their Deaths. Now in the Army, which Adra/?us ſent to Polynices's 
Aſſiſtance, were ſeven Commanders, who, being arrived in the Iſland 
Lemnos, pertaining to Thracia, and ſeized with an extream Thirſt, met 
Hypfipyle, carrying, in her Arms, the Child Opheltes, Son of Lycurgus 
(Prieſt of Jupite,) and Euridice, whom, being a Native of that Coun- 
try, they intreated to ſhew them where to get ſome Water. Where- 
upon ſhe, in haſte, yet fearful of laying the Child on the Ground, as 
forbidden by the Oracle, before he could walk, ſet him naked on the 
Graſs by a large Plant of wild ions þ near a Fountain, where a Ser- 
pent, lying perdue, ſuddenly woun itſelf about the | Child's Neck, 
and throttled him, while ſhe was gone to draw Water. The Com- 
manders, being appriſed of this unhappy Accident, kill'd the Serpent, 
and, to ſolace the Father, inſtituted, in Honour of his Son ſo ſuddenly 
loſt; the aforeſaid Games, to be held every third Year: Wherefore 
originally only Soldiers and their Deſcendants were admitted to them, 
tho'; in els of Time, they were free for every Perſon. Theagenes, 
in. his — of Ægina, 


fed from Lemnos to Nemæa, on account of a Combination among the 
Women, to kill all the Men, only out of Jealouſy, becauſe, by the 
Inſtigation of Venus, highly incens'd againſt them, they had had to do 
with other Women. Accordingly they all put their Deſign in Practice, 
except Hyp/pyle, who endeavoured to ſave her Father's Life, by hid. 
; g 1 1 1 $195 8 are Ing 
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k 4. Chap. 13. relates, that Hh. 
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Ophelts 
at his 
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ing hin in a Baker Trough. (This happen'd ſoon after the Departure 
14 Argonauts, and their Arrival in this Iſland.) But being diſco- - 
vered, they flung him, with the Trough, into the Sea, and Gak-mned 
Hyp/ipyle to die, for not agreeing to their general Reſolution. She, 
hearing this, .made her Eſcape, but, in her light, was taken by Pi- 
rates, and fold for a Slave to Lycurgus, whoſe Wife, Euridice, deſirir 
he might be put to Death, for the Misfortune of her Child, ſhe bid 
herſelf in a remote and ſolitary Place ; where being diſcovered, by the 
Southſa yer Amphiaraus, to the two Sons of Euridice, Thoas and Eunoe- 
aus, who made diligent Search after her, ſhe was, thro? their Interceſ- 
fon, and the Commanders Teſtimony of her Innocence, pardon'd, and 
re-admitted into Favour. Others will have it, that Hercules inſtituted 
theſe Games, on having killed, in the Wood Nemea, a terrible Lyon 
who devoured all before him, and lay'd the Country waſte. Some ſay, 
they were ſet up in Honour and Memory of Archemorus; but that Her- 
cules, after having ſlain the Nemæan Lyon, with whoſe Skin he cover'd 
his Head and Body, brought them under a Regulation, and dedicated 
them to Jupiter; appointing their Solemnization to be every three 
Years, on the 12th Day of the Month, called, by the Corinthians, Pa- 
nemos, and, by the Aeta Boedromios, anſwering our Month of 
Auguſt : And the rather, as Theſeus had, in that Month, happily van- 
'quiſh'd the Amazons. But others are of Opinion, that it was done in 
| "nk of Opbeltes, who, by his own Death, preſaged the Fate of 
the Lacedemontans, at War with the Thebans. Yet ſome think, that 
this was another Opheltes, Son of Eupbetas and Creuſa, who, being laid 
on the Ground by his Nurſe, while ſhe went to ſhew. ſome Commanders 
a Fountain,. was killed by a Serpent. 5 
The Nemean Games were therefore inſtituted in Memory and Conſo- 
lation of Lycurgus, Euridice and Opbeltes, and the Judges, who deter- 
mined the Prizes, were dreſt in black and mourning Garments. For 
Opheltss was afterwards called Archemorus, becauſe Amnpbiaraus had, 
at his Birth, preſaged him an early and untimely Death; Archos ſigni- 
tying, in Greek, Beginning, and Moros, Death; as if they ſaid 
Dying ſhortly after Jo Birth: In which Senſe ſpeaks the Poct, — 


Naſcentes morimur, Finiſque ab Origine pendet ; 


That is, Me begin dyingfrom our Births, and our Beginnings and Ends 
have an inſeparable Union. 5 | | 
The Exerciſes in theſe Games were the ſame as in the others: But 
the Victors were crowned with green Parſley, moſtly uſed in Fune- 
als, to. perpetuate the Memory of Archenorus. Whether the Greek 
No. 25. | 4 F Selinon, 
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- Selinon, with us, common Par/ley, and the'Petroſe/inon, or Stone par. | 
be the fame, let Botan iſts rx ey ks „the Victors ku ce Rag 
Games were crowned with Garlands of Olives; be after the Defeat of dea 
the Medes they began to be preſented. with one of wild Parſley, in Leuc 
Memory of thole > were ſlain in that bloody Battle: And after this dead 
Regulation, the ſaid Herb, inſtead of crowning the Head on Occaſions hin 
of joyful Meetings, ſerv'd only in Times of Sorrow and Mourning, f 
For, according to the Greek Saying, this Herb is very earthy, — the ( 
ſpreading a long Time over the Ground, and often bearing to be dug 


up, in order to get deeper Root. The Seed of it allo, on lowing, is cert 
longer than others in coming up; wherefore it was as neceſſary, that Shore 
the mortal Greck Opheltes, afterwards (as we have faid) called Arche. them 
morus, ſhould be crowned with earthly Honour. For of the four prin- by th 
cipal Games, which we handle in this Chapter, two, according to and h 
the Poet 4rchias, are ſacred to Mortals, and the others to Deitics: Let 
The Mortals are Archemorus and Melicerta, who is allo called Palz- lemon, 


mon; and the Gods are Jupiter and Apollo. The wild Parlley is not in Gre 
without Reaſon appropriated to theſe Games; becauſe ſome think it 
ſprang from the Blood of the Child, killed by the Serpent: Yet this 
contradicts thoſe who ſay, that Hypfpyle laid the Child on this Plant; 


which therefore was already known at that Time. We ſhall now pro-  Oth: 
ceed to the Hhmian Games. . | | | the 17 

This Solemnity was performed at Night, in the Vhmus of Corinth, that, 
parting Morca from the Continent of Greece; and had rather the Face WI den, *# 
of a Sacrifice and its Myſteries, than of a Feſtival. It was inſtituted ll Fonera 
by Sihpbhus, Son of Aolus, on his finding there on the Ground, the I . a. 
dead Body of his Kinſman Melicerta. | 1 17 
Plutarch writes, that Theſeas, after having killed the Bull of Minn able M. 
and performed other great Exploits, erected a Pillar in the {?bmus of neral R 
Peloponneſus, where, in Imitation of Hercules, who conſecrated tie out afre 
Olympic Games to Jupiter, he inſtituted the Ihmian in Honour of utmoſt ] 
Neptune. . i muſt for 
| Jet, according to Pauſanias and others, theſe Games were not {ct U. licer a, 
for that Reaſon, but in Remembrance of Melicerta's dead Body found 15. 5 
Ve Lea 


there unburicd ; touching which, there goes this Story: Learchus and 
Melicerta were the Sons of Athamas and Ino. Athamas, made raging onour | 
mad, (by Tifphone, at Funo's Command) attempted to kill his Wie cer: 
znſtead of a wild Beaſt, tearing the young Learchus out of her Arms The P 
beat out his Brains againft the Stones. Ss affrighted hereat,. cithe! elegantl 


thro? Sorrow, or the Influence of Ti/phone's poi ſond Serpents, wt 
£ | herlel 
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herſelf, with the other Child Me/icerta, to che Mountains Geranes, fi- 
tuated between Megara and Corinth. But ſhe, finally, alſo yielding to 
Rage, caſt herſelf, with the Child, from the Rock Moluris, into the 


Sea; where ſhe was metamorphoſed into a Sea-nymph, and called 
Leucothea, and he into a Sea: god, under the Name of Palæmon. The 


hin, S/ bus, King of Corinth, who was his Uncle, commanded 
bim to be buried in the Hhmus, and a Circus to be there erected, for 
the Celebration of the aforeſaid Games. | 

But the Poet Archias lays, that on Ino's flinging herſelf, with Meli- 


certa, into the Sea, a Dolphin landed their Bodies on the Schenuntian 


Shore, where Amphi machus and Donacinus took them up and brought. 
them to Siſyphus, King of Corinth; and then they were deified, the 
by the Name of Leucot hea, which in Greek ſignifies, the white Goddeſs, 
and he by that of Palæ mon. pb 

Leucothea, called, by the Latins, Matuta, is Day-break; and Pa- 
lemon, or Portunus, the Vehemence of Storms and Billows : For pallein, 
in Greek, ſignifies, to toſs, move, and puſh violently againſt each other; 
whence comes the Name of Palzmon: He was the Son of Matuta, 
C nz becauſe the Winds commonly begin to ariſe with Day- 
reak. 

Others tell us, that Melicerta's dead Body being caſt on the Shore of 
the Jabmus, and lying unburied, it cauſed a great Plague; and 
that, on conſulting the Oracle; touching the Cauſe of the Infec- 
don, anſwer was made, that Melicerta ought to have a magnificent 
Feral, and ſolemn Races and Games ſhould be appointed in his Ho- 

nour and Memory. The Corinthians obeyed, _ the Body was ac- 

cordingly taken up by Ampbimachus and Donacinus, and in an honour- 
able e buried in the Place aforeſaid; and the Games and Fu- 
+ ncral Rites being inſtituted, the Plague ceaſed : But afterwards it broke 
out afreſh on their Omiſſion of the Solemnity ; wherefore, in this their 
utmolt Diſtreſs, the People, re-conſulting the Oracle, were told, they 
mult for ever celebrate the Games they had begun in Memory of Me- 
licerta, and diſtribute the Rewards to the Victors. But Mauſaus, de- 
cribing theſe Games, ſays, that the Cuſtom was to perform, every 
fre Years, two Sorts of Games and Races in the Jahmus; one in 
Honour of Neptune, near his Temple; and the other in Memory of 
Melicerta. | | 

The Prize in the 17þmian Games was originally a Crown of Parſley, 
elegantly wreathed; but afterwards, a Garland of Pinc-leayes, on 


Fox": 


dead 9575 of Melicerta being afterwards brought on Shore by a Dol- 
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account of their Neighbourhood and Agreement with the Seas. Be- 
ſides theſe Crowns, the Victors were uſually preſented, on their Re- 
turn, with a Palm- branch, as Pauſanias ſays. oreover, the Conque- 

rors at ſuch Times were ſo much honour'd, as to be met by their 
Fellow-citizens, and brought ſome Miles upon their Shoulders. They 
made not their Entrance thro* the common Gates, like other People, 
but triumphantly over a ſtately Bridge or Paſſage, made over the 
Walls for that Purpoſe, and their , "Rog were cut on Pillars 
ſet up in the public Places of the Town, to perpetuate their Me. 
mories. | | 

We ſhall, to conclude this Chapter, ſubjoin a ſhort Deſcription 
- ſome particular Garlands or Crowns, ered to the Heathenih 
Deities. 

The Phenicians, as Euſebius teſtifies, honour'd and worſhipp'd the 
Herbs and Plants. The Greeks, in Imitation. of them, render'd almoſt 
the ſame Duties, not only to Trees, but allo to Herbs and Flowers, 
Theſe maintain'd, that the Charites, or three Graces, were the very 


firſt Crowners of Pandora. Pherecydes ſays, that Saturn was Crowned' 


before any others. Yet, according to Diodorus, Jupiter claims this 
Honour, for his Conqueſt over the Giants. But, not to pretermit the 
Agyptian Monuments, I/ firſt crowned herſelf with green Sprigs and 
Ears of Corn; of which, according to the Agyptian Writer, Leon, ſhe 
was the Inventor. | 

The Oak and its Fruit, as Apollodorus writes, were facred to the 
Goddeſs Rhea, otherwiſe called, the Earth ; that Mortals, who pro- 
ceed from it, might wear the Badges of their univerfal Mother. The 
| ſame Tree was allo peculiar to Jupiter, the tutelar God. : 
The Pine and its Fruit were conſecrated to the Goddeſs Cybele, whom 
the Ancients believed to be the Mother of all Things; becaule he, 
carefully containing the Seed originally giyen her, does, by the Warmth 
of the "ton yearly bring forth new Shoots. The Pine-apple, in its 
Shape, alſo reſembles a rifing Flame, and keeps its Seed in ſmall and 
ſeparate Cells, which, by the Earth's Heat, in time ſprings up 
and grows. We likewiſe ſee a certain Medal, with the Head of 
Obel on one Side, and a ſmall Garland of Pine-twigs on the other, 
and inſcribed EMYPNAIQN, i. e. thoſe of Smyrna. The Arcadians, 
believing Pan to be the God of the Univerſe, dedicated the Pine-appie 
to him alſo. . | 

Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo and Aſculapius were crowned with Laurel: 


Saturn, as the God of Triumphs; Jupiter, for his Victory 2 the 
N | jants; 
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Giants; Apollo, for the Love of Daphne, metamorphos'd into that 
Tree; tho before, the -m was ſacred to him, on his killing the Del. 
phic Dragon; but Aſculapius wears it for no other Reaſon, than that 
ir is uſeful for ſeveral Remedies. | | 
The ancient Romans, on their None Caprotine, or Feſtivals kept 
monthly, in Honour of Juno, crowned that Goddeſs with Fig-leaves, 
as a Memorial of the City of Rome (reduced to the utmoſt Extremity 
by the Gauls, who demanded of the Senate ſeveral noble Virgins as 
oftages) regaining its Freedom ” the Contrivance of the Virgin Phi- 
lotis, who | rug the Romans how to ſlide down from the Walls, 
by the Branches of a Fig-tree growing thereon, and facred to Juno, 
gave them an O portunity of alling on the Enemy when drunk and- 
alleep (which the had cunningly inticed them to) and, by a great 
Slaughter, to obtain a compleat Victory over them. The Pomegra- 
nate was conſecrated to Juno by the People of Mycenæ. The white- 
Lilly is alſo facred to her; and therefore called Elos Junonius, or, ac- 
cording to ſome, Flos * not ſo much out of Reſpect to the Queen 
or Goddeſs, but becauſe that Flower almoſt ſurpaſſes all others in 
Height. | | 
Kincrva, who is faid to be a Virgin, rightfully laid Claim to 
the Olive-tree, which affects Purity and Challity, as well as ſhe. 
I find no Trees particularly facred to Mars; but it is notorious, 
that the Herb commonly call'd Dog*s-graſs is appropriated” to 
him. | 
They, who are converſant with the Poets, know, that the Myrtle. 
tree ſignifies Delight and a Mind richly endow'd. The Ancients fay, 
that Tree ſurpaſſes all others in tender and beautiful Leaves, and their 
continual Greenneſs and Smell; which recommends it to Venus, the. 
moſt beautiful, moſt tender and moſt perfect of the Goddeſits. In old 
Times, Men, on Feſtival-days, uſed to put into each others Hands, 
Branches of this Tree, as Tokens of Joy, and that they ſhould join 
in Chorus. And Horace ſays, that, in Lent-time, hen the Earth, by 
her Variety of Flowers, ſeems to rejoice, we ought to adorn our Heads 
with wreathed Myrtle. The Apple-tree ſignifying Love, is alfo ſacred ._ 
to Venus. And the Ears of Corn to Ceres, 2/2 
The Ivy, dedicated to Bacchus,was in great Eſteem among the ep. 
tians, for being always green, and not ſhedding it's Leaves till after 
Harveſt. They moſtly uſed it in Garlands ; and the Kind bearing black 
Berries was eſpecially conſecrated to Bacchus, who; by. that People, 
is called Of#ris, and from whence this Green alſo borrows it's Name; 
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for they called it Cheneliris, i. g. be Plant of Ofr is, Aud Hiemiſfur, 


tended to Hell by no other Tree than the unhappy and hatefull Cypreſs, 


Capilli Yeneris. Some have crown'd him with Warciſſus-Flowers and 
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(which is likewiſe the Name of Bacchus) baus carried his Victorieg 
into India, built there Mſa, a large Town, and planted; it round with, - 
Toy to perpetuate his Memory. This Plant was facred to Bacchus, 
either becauſe he as well as Phæbus is always repreſented. youthful ; or 
that the Tongue and Spirits of Father Liber. are tied up, as the loy, 
catches hold F any thing that it comes at: For tho? Hor ace lays; that 
the Drunkard ts, in his P ups, free from all Care, even the greateſt Po- 
verty, yet it's as true, that the Liquor captivates the Senſes, takin 
away all Power of Judging. The tame Plant is likewiſe an Emblem 
of Age, not only for its growing moſtly near old Tees, Buildings and 
Ruins, but allo as Vine, which is old and; work'd off, is highly 
eſteemed: Wherefore Pindarus as well as Horace moſtly extol it. The 
Vine was allo facred to Bacchus ; accordingly, he is often repreſented 
crown'd with the Twigs thereof: Tho? after his Conqueſt-of Jadæa, he 
likewiſe wore Laurel; for he, as well as Saturn, is accounted” the; God 
of Triumphs. The Fine was alſo peculiar to Rhea. © And the Crown, 
of it's Twigs, which adorns the Head of Hecate, implies" only, the 
Subtilties and Snares which Father Faunus, by the Operations of Wine 
(leading Men to extravagancies) laid for his Daughter. ; 
The Cypreſs is ſacred to Pluto, God of Hell; and of the Sprigs and 
Leaves of it the Ancients made Garlands. It's reckon'd a mournful 
Tree, and proper for Places of Burial, becaule, when once cut, it 
ſhoots no more. It's Branches, ſet in the Ground near Tombs, or carved 
on them, ſignify, that the Deceaſed endeavoured, by Prayers, to be 
reconciled to the Infernal Gods: Wherefore, Ho ace lays, Men are at- 


Pluto's Crown is alſo compoſed of the Herb Adianthum, otherwile call 


their Leaves; a Flower proper for deceaſed Perſons, on account of the 
unhappy End of the Youth who was transform'd into it: Wherefore 
Phurnutus ſays, that the Helliſp Furies, Alefto, Tiſiphone and Megara, 
had Garlands of the ſame Flower about their Heads, as Servants and 
Executioners of the Commands of Pluto. The Pine-tree has much 
Agreement with the Cypreſs, in being alſo the Emblem of 'Death; for, 
when once cut, like the Cypreſs, it never ſhoots out again; wherefore, 
and for it's Bitterneſs and Sharpneſs, the Pine-apple, both in ancient and 
modern Acceptation, ſignifies Death. N | | 
The double-colow”d Poplar was ſacred to Hercules; becauſe Natura: 
liſts, by this Heroe and the two Colours of that Tree, imply, 47 000 
a | Here. 
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Aer Times which ſuggrintend ang] govern # Things; for one of the 
Colours, being hte, Mhifies the Day, and the other which is Dart, 
che Niyht, Some have alfo rank'd the Poplar in the Number of un- 
happy Trees; for, in the 1/le of Rhodes, the Funeral-games in Honour of 
Tlepolemns were celebrated, and the Performers of them crown'd 
with it. f | 
The Peach-tree was ſacred to Ts and to Harpocrates : The Plane- 
tree to the Genii And a Garland of Flowers to Ariadne. The Baccha- 
nals, in celebrating the Vine-featt of Bacchus, were coif d with 
Gr eens. 
If the curious Reader deſire further Information in this Point, he 
may conſult the Hiſtories of Claudius Saturninus, wherein he will find 
the Origin, "Cauſes, Qualities, and every Thing elſe relating there- 
to; in ſuch Manner as to obſerve, that there are no beautiful e 
green Branches, Leaves, Roots, &c. but what are peculiar to the Head 


of ſome Perſon or other. 
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CH A P. VII. Of the Military Dreſſes and Arms of ſeveral Na- 
tions, particularly of the Greeks and Romans. 
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"THE Diſtinction of Nations cannot be well repreſented without 
due Regard to their Warlike Acco utrements, Dreſſes and Man- 
ners. It's certain, that many Painters have been herein very deficient, 
as appears by their Works, who, on better Conſideration and greater 
Experience, have afterwards corrected their Errors. But T mean got, 
by expoſing the Miſtakes'of other Men, to palliate my own; I hay 
had my Faults as well, and perhaps greater than they; I am ſenſible, 
that, even, in my very beſt Time, I was not free Rech ſome great 
| Blunders, which, to this Day, I am concerned for, and which, tho? 
WH 1 might conceal, I nevertheleſs lay open in the Courſe of this Wot 
And ſince I am ſpeaking of Miſtakes, I ſhall here obſerve lome, as fle- 
8 ceſſary to this Chapter. | ks „ 
d "Teſta, in a Print of the Dragging of Heclor's Body, 'repreſenits. 
Achilles, tho a Greek, with a Roman Head-piece ; which be poffibly 
„did, to keep the Eight together and to preſerve the Face.  H& allo ex- 
50 hibits both thoſe Herdes naked; and frbi/ics,” without Arms. he 
word in his Hand makes him lobk- more like a Gladlator, that a 
ace | General, 
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General, and the Scabbard by his Side has ng, Tie or Girdle about his 
Body. How can he uſe the Sword, when, th one Hand, he holds 


the Reins of the Horſes? Theſe things are very improper and unna- 
tural : But perhaps his Inducement was, that he might ſhew the beau. 
tiful Body of the Heroe with greater Adyantage. in the laſt Place 
the Town-walls appear ſo low as to be eaſily reach'd oyer. | 
Pouſjin likewiſe, in the Print of the Death of Germanicus, has inter- 
mixt Greek with Roman Helmets, Let it not be thought, that we are 
unjuſt to the Merits. of ſuch great Maſters, by ſo nice an Examen of 
their Performances; ſince my Purpoſe herein is only, by ſhewing other 
| Men's Faults, to correct our own. But I am as willing to ſhew mine, 
= as they occur to my Memory: Witneſs, my Æneas receiuing the Arms 
C of Venus, where I have alſo made a Roman Helmet. And my Father, 
in his Repreſentation of Seneca, introduces one of Nero's Captains, ſtand- 
ing by him, with a Geee# Head-piece. Now, Art allows not ſuch Li- 
= berties either in Military Furniture or any thing elſe. Each Nation 
haas it's particular Dreſs, Manners and Cuſtoms. How can we exhibit 
'3 an Agyptian Proſpect, without ſhewing ſome Tokens of that Country, 
as, Palm-trees, Pyramids and People dreſt in the Agyptian Mode? 
Wherefore let me recommend Care to every Perſon, and that they do 
not build too much on other Men's Works. It is better to be nice 
than negligent. Let us underſtand a Thing never ſo well, we may 
yet err rg Haſte or Careleſſneſs. | 
Thinking it preſumptuous, to enumerate all the Particulars of the 
Military Order of the Ancients, as having been largely handled by 
ſeveral Authors; we ſhall therefore, according to our imall Ability and 
for the Service of curious Artiſts, only touch briefly on ſome of the 
princi al Matters 3 to their Arms, believing the Reſidue 
will follow in the Courſe of their Practice. I ſhall * with the 
A | | 
The Greek Foot were divided into two ſorts, Pikemen or Heavy- 
arm, and Archers or Light-arm'd. The Pikeman uſed a Buckler, a 
ſort. of Boots, a Pike 20 or 24 Feet in Length, and a Sword. The 
Stouteſt had, for Defence, a Macedonian round Shield of four Feet 
Diameter. The Archers bore Bucklers of Wicker, Bows, ſhort Pikes 
and Slings. They wore: long Hair and Beards, and Helmets or Head 
pieces ſomewhat Hrojeſting oyer the Face, handſomely wrought with 
. — or Foliage, ſet off with Plumes and other elegant Ornaments, 
heir Military Prefies always excell'd in Variety and Elegance, 
Their Coats of Armour ket down to the Knees, eur, * 
| oulders 
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ghoulders and below, into Straps which were often adorned with Lions- 
heads. Some inſtead of Straps, had twiſted Fringes. The Generals and No- 
bility wore Buskins of young Lions or = ers-skins z or elſe, neat Sandals: 
But the inferior Sort had plain Sandals with Strings. Their Swords 
hung by their left Side by a ſmall'Hook on the Girdle, and on their 
right Side was a Dagger: | NAIC 
In the Roman Mili 
Tears of Age, were appointed for Velites, or ſwift Footmen or Light- 
aerm'd; the Haſtati, for Darters or Pikemen; ſuch as were in their 
Prime, for Principes; and the Aged, for Triarii. 
The Velites wore a ſmall Buckler of a Foot and a half long, an 
Head- piece, a Sword and a Lance three Feet long and a Thumb 


„ 


thick, arm'd with a ſharp triangular pointed Steel or Head of à Foot 


in Length. Some carried Slings; others, Bows. 


The Ha/tati and Principes wore a ſhort Coat of Armour, that they 


might be the fitter for March and the Management of all Sorts of 


Arms; they had long Breeches reaching half-way the Legs and cloſe at 


the Knees, an Helmet, and a large Oval Buckler two Feet and an half in 

the Tranſverſe, and four or five Feet in the conjugate Diameter : They 
were girt with Swords on both Sides; that on the Left much longer than 
the other, which, like a Dagger, was but a Span long. Their other 
Weapons were, two Darts or wooden Staves; one thin, like an Arrow, 
and three Cubits long, and headed with Iron; and the other of the 
lame Length, and as chick as the Breadth of the Hand, with a pointed 
Iron Head as long as the Staff, and let halfway into the Wood, and 
beſet with Hooks : This Iron, next the Wood, was a Finger and a 
half in Thicknels, . ; | 

The Triarii bore the ſame Arms as the Principes, except that in- 
ſtead of the Darts they uſed Pikes, formerly carried by the Haftats ' 
(and from whence they took their Name) who left them for the Darts. 
The richeſt armed themſelves with commodious Body-coats inſtead of 
Breaſt· pieces. The Romans generally wore ſhort Hair, with ſhaved 
Chins, but the Hair growing on each Side of their Cheeks. Yet we 
muſt obſerve, that Scipio was the only Perſon among them who had 
long Hair. The Roman Helmets Fer with the Forehead, were 
made either of double Leather, Iron or Braſs, and creſted on Top, like 
the Greeks, but leſs ſumptuous; except thoſe of the Generals wt other / 
Commanders, which were plum'd. Some alſo. had wing'd Helmets, 
and, on the Creſt, a Snake or Dragon or an Eagle's Head. We find“ 
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601 a =. * Book XI. 
Basket, a Spade, an Ax, a Bridle,” a Sickle and Proviſion for three 


Days. The Herculani, of the old Troops and the Foviniani, or, 
according to Vegetius, Joviani, were two ſelect Roman Legions, con- 
fiſting of 6000 Men each, and ſerving in Sc/avonia, to whom the 
Emperor Diocietianus (who cauſed himſelf to be ſtiled, Jupiter and 
Maximinianus Hercules) after they had gain'd him the Imperial Dig- 
nity,” gave that Name, in Preference to all other Legions, for their 
Valour. Theſe, beſides their large Swords and oblong: Shields, had 
Darts, the Inſides whereof were run with Lead, and called Manorbar- 
buli, which, for their Heavineſs forwards, they could caſt with ſuch 
Force and Certainty, that, before they uſed Arrows and Swords, they 
ſo gall'd the Enemy and their Horſes, as to gain the Emperors ſeveral 
great Battles. | Ape By Z 5:0 3 
The Roman Horſe wore an Helmet and Breaſt- piece like the Foot, 
had a Croſs-ſhield by the Horſes Side, a long Sword on their right 
Side, a Javelin in their Hands, and in their Quivers three or more Ar- 
rows, broad-iron'd yet ſharp-pointed, and not inferior to the Javelins, 
The En/fjgns, both of Foot and Horſe, wore Lyons Skins over their 
military Drefles ; and the Trumpets the fame, ſave that the two Fore- 
paws of the Skins were, by theſe latter, tied under their Chins, ſerving 
them alſo for Cloaks. - Theſe Skins were not meerly flea'd with the 
Hair on, but alſo fitted for Service, and underneath either fringed or 
elegantly cut out. . a0. 3 
The Numidians and Cretians, under Roman Command and aiding them 
on Horſeback, as Need requir'd, were arm'd with Bows and Arrows, 
and alſo with Slings, wherewith they dexterouſſy fluag Stones. Pliny 
writes, that even the Scorpio (a Machine of War) with which anciently 
they uſed to throw large Stones and Timbers, was the Invention of 
the Cretians. | | 
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Chap. 7. Of Still-life. 603 
night; which was ſear'd, that they might, with greater Eaſe, uſe the 
Bow and caſt the Dart, cover d like the reſt of their Bodies. Their 
Garment, button d below, reached not quite to their Knees, © Their 
Defence was a Target or large round Shield, cut hollow, at one of the 
Extremities, into the Form of two conjoin'd Creſcents, having a Part 
in the Middle for covering and guarding the Arm and Hand. One of 
theſe Cuts ſerved for managing the Lance and the other to look thro? 
They likewiſe carried Axes ànd Hammers. oT ban 
The Goths, together with the great Attila, deſcended from the Sq- 
thians, were arm'd with Bows, Arrows, long and ſtrong Spears or 
Lances, Shields and Helmets. The Horſemen, full-armour'd. and car- 
rying ſtrong Lances, Hammers and Clubs, would leap on their Horſes 
without che Help of the Stirrup or other Advantage; eſpecially on fmgoth 
Ice, or in ſnowy Ground, where they generally fought their greateſt Bat» 
tles. Sometimes, as Need requir'd, and in the Heat of Battle, they would, 
in full Gallop, throw themſelves on anather Horſe, turning and winding, 
with incredible Swiftneſs, even, catching up a Lance from the Ground, 
Sc. An Evidence what great Warriors theſe People formerly webe. 
The Perfans and Spartans were very much Ae n Dreſs, except 
in their Head - ornaments. The former wore Turbants, and the latter; 
Caps, like a Night- cap, yet pointed on Top and curling forwards; or 
elſe, Iron Head - pieces, like the Romans, but plain and without a Creſt. 
They had long Hair and their Beards almoſt hid their Ears. On the 
other Hand, the Perfans ſhav'd both Head and Face. Their Veſt- 
ment, girt about the Middle, reach'd below the Knees': They wore 
allo long open Breeches and wide Stockings and Shoes. They uſed ſcaled 
Arms, round Shields, Greaves, or Shin-armout, Scimitars, Daggers, ſhort 
Spears but long Bows: The Scimitars hung on the right Thigh, croſs 
the Body, and the Dagger on the ſame Side, but at the. Girdle. At 
their Back, was the Quiver. _ bn 7: 5158 
Darius, the laſt King of Perſſa, was commonly array'd in a rich 
Purple Mantle intermixt with white Strips, faſten'd on each Shoulder 
with precious Stones, and before, with a gold Chain or Hook. His 
Coat of Armour, wrought: with Gold, was embroider'd on the Breaſt 
— * Eagles, having ſpread Wings and Tails and Bills turning 
towards each other; and between the Wings and Tails were ſeen the 
following Letters, NIKETIKQTATOE, ſignifying, altays Conqueror. At 
his golden Girdle, girt looſely and womaniſh, hung à Scimitar, 
the Scabbard whereof was beſet with precious Stones. 0% off 
* 559 (Tort 42 1126. 23:11.5: Rel 
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The Lacedemonians firſt began to carry a Shield, Sword and Ax. 


; wore long and hairy or woolly red Caps, like the Mamalukes in Afigytt. 


604 Of Still-life. _ © Book XI. 
Tbe Dacians wore Gowns hanging down to the Heels and open on 
the Sides, and over them a Coat of Mail which reach'd to the Middle. 
Their Helmets fat cloſe about the Head and ran up to a Point. Their 
Arms were Bows and Arrows, Daggers and Javelins; and their Horſes 
wholly guarded, except the Eyes, with ſcaled Coverings. 

The Parthians, Medes and Aſſyrians were guarded like the Per/ans: | 
fave, that the Parthians wore large Coats of Mail covering both Man we 
and Horſe, and the Aſſyrians, braſs Head-pieces. 0 | 

The Phrygians and Armenians uſed Hefner, ſhort Spears, Javelins 
and Daggers, wearing wide Stockings and Shoes like the Per/ans. 

The Carthaginians were as elegant and magnificent in Arms as the 
Per ſſans. | - 

The Macedonians and their Neighbours differed little in their Dreſs 
and Arms from the Greeks; And | | 
The Romans and Trojans the ſame. 


Tbe People of Caria were the firſt who ſerv'd for Pay, carried 
Shields; bore Armour and had Plumes or Feathers on their Helmets, 
The Thracians wore 'Head-pieces of Fox-skins, Coats of Armour, 
rty-colour'd Dreſſes and Stockings of Skins. Their Weapons were 
nt round Shields and Daggers. L | 
The Athiopian Horſe were guarded with an Helmet, Coat of Armour 
reaching half-way the Thighs, powder'd with Iron Eyes, and proof 
againſt Cuts and Puſhes, Their Arms were, a round Shield, a Lance, 
a Scimitar and Clubs plated with Iron. Thoſe who had no Helmets 


The Foot, to ſtrike Terror into their Enemies, wore Skins of Lyons, 
Tygers, Leopards and other wild Beaſts; and had, for Weapons, large 
Bows, Pikes, Arrows and Slings. The Emperor himſelf wore a coſtly 
old and ſilver Diadem about his Head, and carried in his Hand a 
ilver Crucifix. He was dreſt in gold Stuff, full pleated, over a ilk Shirt 
with large Ducal Sleeves, and from his Middle hung a looſe Garment 
of Silk. and gold Stuff. His Body-guards, covering their Heads and 
Shoulders with Beaſts-skins, carried a Sword, a Dagger and a Javelin. 
The Indians were cloath'd in Wood, and had Bows of Reeds, and At- 
rows 2 Yard and a Half long tipp'd with Tron. 0 
The Arabians wore girt Coats and uſed crooked but handy Bows. 
The Libyans were drelt in Leather and had burnt Javelins. 
The Agyptians bore a Shield and broad Sword. 
The Inhabitants of the Baleares, now Majorca, Minorca, &c. had 


Slings. The 


Chap. 7. Still lie. 6oy 
The Z#tohans, Lances and Javelin«ss. | 
The Switzers, from ancient Times good Soldiers, as appears by their 
Conteſts with Julius Ceſar, uſed large and long Shields for Defence. 
Their Arms were ſtrong Spears, Pikes and Clubs. 
The Gauls carried large hields and long Swords. 
The People of the Territory of Abruzzo, anciently called Samnites, 
were good Horſemen. and Darters. 

The Inhabitants. of Marchia Anconitana, anciently ſtiled by the No- 
mans, Ager Picenus, or Country of Wood-peckers, were likewiſe good 
Soldiers, and bore a Shield, a Pike, an Helmet and Sword. | 
Thus I think to have made ſome Proviſion for further Inquiry, that 
Artiſts may not be at a Loſs. He, who wants more Information, can 
read Virgil, Ammianus Marcellinus, Vegetius, Polybius, and Herodotus 
Halicarnaſſus ; which laſt, in the Life of Xerxes, lays down all the 
Particulars relating to each People and all forts of Barbarians. Vitru- 
ius alſo has written a Treatiſe of the Roman Military Exerciſe. _ 
Homer, in his Liad, ſpeaking of Fights wherein ſome had gold, braſs 
and ſteel Armour, fays He puſhd him in the Belly, - pierc'd 
not his Armour — And, in another Paſſage ———— He dealt him 
ſuch a Blaw on his Steel-breaſt as to make it ſirike Fire and reſound. 
Now, if it be ask'd, what fort of Armour this muſt have been, of 


maſſy Gold and other Metal? and whether it could be poſſible for any 


Perſon to move, bend and turn in ſuch Armour as ſhew'd the Muſcles 


and Limbs and fat cloſe to the Body? I anfwer, _ could not, and 


that the Notion of their 2 been thus is wrong. I think thoſe are 
alſo out of the way who ſuppoſe, they are ſo repreſented for the Sake of 
Decorum, and that this is Reaſon enough, without conlidering 
whether it be poſſible or not; ſince other Reaſons may be affign'd, 
which can give better Satisfaction without forcing Nature. For 
my Part, I believe, that the Arms and their Uſe were anciently as a., 
and that the Coats of Armour were, like our Buff- coats, made of Lea- 
ther. They may poſſibly have been ſo contrived as to ſnew the Muſ- 
cling; But granting, it, they mutt be much fitter for Uſe than if of Steel 


or folid Gold. Wherefore I cannot but think they were made of 


Leather and of all forts of Colours, . wrought or embroider'd with 
Silver or Gold, even cover'd over with Gold like our gilt Leather, 


and ſet off with Scales, Foliage and other ſuch Ornaments. I remem- 


ber to have read in my Youth, in a certain ancient Latin Treatiſe, 
yet extant, dedicated to the Emperors Thyodsfus and Vulentiniun, 
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3 Stille. 
and entitl'd, The great Number of tbe Roman Forces, that the Roman 
Armours, Breaſt- pieces or Military Coats (as there called) were lined 
with Wool and cover'd with the Skins of Wolves, Lions and other 
wild Beaſts of Libya. Nevertheleſs, to ſupport the Opinions of the Poets, 
I add, that they had gold, braſs and ſteel: Breaſt and Belly-pieces, fa. 
ſten'd with ſmall: Hooks and Buckles on the Shoulders and Sides, to 
ward oft Blows; but they were plain and withaut Muſdling; and not 
put on but in times of Preparation for Battle. Wherefore they 
are much to blame, who introduce ſuch Accoutrements on-every Occa- 
Hon; as, for Inſtance, Scipio, in his Tent with the young Bride, and ſit- 
ting in full Armour; or Alexander with Ronena, Binalh courting A, 
mida; and other ſuch Occurrences, to] 3 n 20 501 v 770 
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e HAP. VIII. Of the Origin of the ſeveral Enfons and Shields and 
their Devices, for diſtinftion of Nations and particular Perſons, 


TT being, in Painting, abſolutely neceſſary, firſt, to diſtinguiſh the Na- 


tions, and next, the Perſonages among them of high and lefler De- 
gree, by Tokens either deviſed by themſelves, or appropriated by 
others; I think proper to handle this Point largely, in order to ſhew 
the Greatneſs of the Roman Power, and the many foreign Troops enter- 
tain'd in their Service: I ſay both Painters and Statuaries, eſpecially the 
latter ought to be acquainted with theſe Things, that, in repreſenting 
either a particular Nation or Heroe, they may, on their Shields, exhi- 
bit the proper Badges of Diſtinction whereby to be preſently known by 
Perſons converſant in Antiquities. This Knowledge is as neceſſary for 
Hiſtory-painters, ſince Hiſtories roquepaly make mention of a Con- 
refs of ſeveral Nations and their Heroes in one Place, without de- 
++ Is their Arms and Banners; à Point which coſt me much Trouble 
to gain, but proved of greater Advantage in the Uſes, I made there- 


of, and which. I introduce here as having ſome Relation to the preced- | 


ing Chapter. : lis 36 1 

On conſulting Hiſtories, I find, the Ancients, inſtead of Banners, 
made Uſe of a. Bundle of Arrows or Boughs and Greens tied together, 
which they called Manipulus, or an handful, and the Enſign-bearers, 
Manipularii. Titus Livius, the nice Roman Hiſtorian and Antiquary, 
tells us, that Romulus, having, by Accident, appealed a Tumult _ 
ew 
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few People, from ie Toe pop it in the Enſigns and Arms by 
a Wiſp o Hay; cauſing this Token, as an happy one, to be born before 
him in the enſueing Wars. The Romans afterwards painted, on their 
Enſigns and Standards, ſmall red Flames, in Token of Succeſs; as in the 
Battle with the Sabines near Eretum, where the Arms of the former 
appeared by Night as if on Fire, without being damaged. Thus the 
Standards and Enſigns of the Legions, by the Sight whereof the Sol- 
diers knew'the Wills of their Generals, were from Time to Time aug- 
mented. They had alſo, at different Times, divers other Tokens; as 
open right Hands, the Image of their Emperors in Silver or Gold or gilt 3 
and ſometimes there hung under them a /ma// Pendant, having the Gene- 
rals or Peoples Motto, S. P. Q. R. They likewiſe bare in their Ban- 
ners, the "Repreſentation of Molves, Minotaurs, wild Boars, Horſes, 
Bulls and Dragons, till at laſt they fixed on the Eagle for the chief Field- 
ſtandard. The Romans uſed the Wolf, Minotaur, wild Boar, Horſe, 
Bull and Dragon, for the following Reaſons; the olf, partly, as he 
was ſacred to Mars the God of War, and partly, becaule his Penetrati- 
on is ſo great, that he can ſee as well b Night as Day: Whereby they 
meant, that a prudent General ought 15 to be on his Guard, ſo as 
not to be ſuprized by the Stratagems of the Enemy. By the Minotaur, 
lays Vegetius, they ſignified, that as this Beaſt kept himſelf in the moſt 
hidden Part of the Labyrinth, fo the Deligns of a General ought to be 
kept ſecret. The wild Boar, becauſe no Peace or Ceſſation of Arms was 
made without it. Vide our gth Book, pl 50%. treating of the Of*rings. 
The Horſe, as being of great Account among the Romans, and the pro- 
per Sign of War. The Bull, becauſe the anctent Romans pretended, that 
the Word (Italia) was derived from Nala, which now a days fronifies a 
Calf or Bull. The Dragon they commonly painted on the Banners of 
the Foot, and each Century had one; 'whence the Bearer of it, accord- 
ing to Vegetius, was called Dragonarius. Ammianus Marcellinus tells us 
the Manner of carrying it. They tied, ſays he, to the Tops of their gilt 
Pikes (which were gold fringed and beſet with Pearls and precions Stones )* 
Dragons made of woven Stuff and boll5w within, which, on Being advant-" 
ed inthe Air, opened their frightful Mouths; and made a grumbling Noiſe” 
as uf full of Wrath and Fury; bending anii-mouving their Tails with the 
Wind. Of which C/audianus ſpeaks: Et ceffante Fento multi tacucre 
Dracones. i. e. Th? Dragons were all flent when the Find abated.” This 
Enſign, according to Aumiauus aforelaid; was of reddith Purple, The. 
Eagle ſurpaſſing all other Birds in Courage and Boldneſs, is not im proper- 
ly called the Roman Eagle; for to what Corner of the known World” 
| has 
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has he not extended the Roman Dominion? What reſiſting Nation hag 
not felt the Effect of their Peliberations, and the Valour wherewith 
they put them in Execution? And yet I know from Hiſtory, that the 
Eagle was in Uſe long before among the Perfans: For Cyrus the Foun- 
der of that Monarchy, bare, according to Xexophon, a gold Hagle with 
ſpread Wings, on a Jong. FIRE, as if he would fly. over the Univerle ; 
which Cuſtom his Succeſſors retained as a Royal Token, By a conſtant 
Conſent of the Soothſayers, all Nations anciently aſcribed to this Bird, 
the Honour of believing he prognoſticated good Luck and happy Succeſs 
in any Undertakings: In which Senſe Juſtinus tells us, that Hiero, when 
young (who was of mean Birth on his Mother's Side) making his firſt 
Campaign, an Eagle flew down and ſat on his Shield: Which was judg- 
ed as a Prefa e of his becoming, in Time, an excellent General and a 
King ; as 4 came to paſs. The Poets even ſay, that this Bird 
implies Proſperity aſſigned to any Perſon by divine Providence. This 
Opinion owes it's Riſe to the Relation of Anacreon, the firſt Writer of 
Antiquities, that Jupiter, intending to deſtroy the Giants who threaten'd 
to ſtorm Heaven, the Powers of which he offered to, was, by the acciden- 
tal Flight of an Eagle, aſſured of an happy Succeſs and Victory; which 
| afterwards obtaining, he always bore a golden Eagle in his Arms and 
Banners, as a perpetual Memorial thereof. From Jupiter the Cretians 
aſſumed that Bird, and from them the Candiots. Mneas the Trojan in- 
troduced him among the Latins ; and from them the Romans, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, came to uſe him for their Arms: 'Tho* Lipſſus is of Opini- 
on, they aſſumed him after the Example of the 'Per/zans. The Tuſcan, 
beaten by the Romans in their laſt Conflict near the City of Eretum, on 
the Borders of the Sabines, preſented Targuinius Priſcus, King of the 
Romans, their King's Regalia, to wit, a gold Crown, a purple Gar— 
ment, and Mantle of various Colours, alſo an Ivory Chair, and an 
Ivory Scepter with an Eagle on Top, which he and his Succeſſors always 
bore. After the Baniſhment of the Kings, the Senate took the £Eag/: 
from their Scepters, and ſet him on their Pikes, exalting him above 
all their other Arms, whether the Wolf, Minotaur, Horſe, Mild Boar, 
&c. Marius, when. a Child, happening to find an Kag/e's Neſt with 
7 young, a Preſage of his two Conſulats, often placed the ſaid Number 
in his Arms; and in his ſecond Conlulat, aſſigned the Eagle to the 
Roman Legions, uſing him only in Battles, in order to ſpirit the Sol- 
diers and aſſure them of Victory. The other Military Tokens were 
ſet on the Tents ; but Marius took them down; and — that Time 


no Legion was without π Eagles. But Foſephus, in his fourth Book, 
| giyes 


„ Boe 


ow 
- *, 


cap. Of Sill gif. "> 


i h. Legion qpe Bagle and by the Number of Eagles they count- 
Z Si eir L fo 25 fays,, that; P ompey's — conlitted of 

thixgeen Eagles. . Dion alſo aſſigns each Legion an Eagle. This Eog/e 
ood, with extended Wings, on a Pilum, or Staff, which, according to 
Vegetintss. WAS hye feet and an alf in Length, arm'd with a ſharp trian- 
Fat n pine een The e of, it chey led. Lanier 

heſe Eagles were but ſmall, and of Silver, and many had the Thun- 
der in their Talons. The Romans firſt uſed ver, Eagles, as did alſo 
Brutus, becaule Silver is the 5 5 8 Metal, and moſt like the Day, 


nd therelors. propere®. for a Military Token: But afterwards, they 
made them of Gold, as more ſtately and ſurpaſſing the Silver. The 
Romans firſt uſed filver Tokens as being originally frugal and ſaving; 
but at agen Reg: Folger, to none, even not to the Peſſaus, in Lux- 
i e nene „ Jen fo ib 
Julius Caſar lo highly prized the Batavians, in Roman ay, that 
he made them his Bod e ee them likewiſe, in the ſharp- 
> Nr. fache det and hier Standard 


. 


eſt Kngggements, wich the Carriage, 0 
of the. Roman Egglts. „„ no oo a ar, 
"The Herculeans of the Od Troops, mention'd in the preceding - Chap- 
ter, bare, ongtbeir Enlign, ' a blue Eagle, with ſpread Wings, in a 
/oer Field corner d with Gold, © © yY REIT 
The Young. Herculeans carried, in e à golden Eagle 
ſittipg on the Stem of a Tree, in a blue Field border'd with Gold. 
The New Fotinans had, in Sir, Enligge, a.golden Eagle, with a 
Diadem, or Royal Fillet, about the Head. This Eagle was either: Blac 
or Brown, in a gold Field, and the Wings were ſet off with Red an 
Blue, and had a ſmall gold Shield on bis Breaſt. But thoſe of the 0/4 
Bf ed . , Fab ae with. Red and Cala is & plus 
The Legions, called Quartodecimani, ſtation'd in Thracia for the De- 
tence of thoſe Countries, bare. a pale;b/ue Eagle, /itting on a Globe of 
bright and. deep Blue, in a flver, Field border'd and center'd with 
ane . , ite | "A = POUR YN l \ = _ | 
The Diviten/es,. a Legion. of the Gauls, carried an Eagle 
Scarlet and à golden Bull, in a Alder r 
r, . 
The Banner of the t Company of Life-guards of the. Emperor The. 
defius, commanded by a Colonel of the Foot, had the Figure of an 
— f \ # & 2&1 08 "M93 Fo W- ts \ wy - £0 3 *m + 
half Man with extended Arms, 3 , in the right Hand, q Rope, and 


of, faint 
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in the left,” an Hat ; thereby intimating, that the gtubborn and Rebel. 
 Hous ſhould be chaſtiſed, and the Obedient made fre. eee, 
In the ſecond Banner was, a golden Bull on the Fut of a red Hill 
with a Moor or Black down to the Middle, holding a Piece F thj > 
Rope in the right Hand, and a Cap or Hat in the Lest, ſhewing, that 
they might make Priſoners and Slaves, and ſet Men at Liberty. 
he Thracians carried the Ido! Mars in their Standards. 
The People of Smyrna, the Image of Fortune. And 
The Corinthians, a Neptune, or the Horſe Pegaſus. | | 
The Regiment, called the Old Argivi of the 5 » commanded by 
— 885 of the Foot, had two eaping Horſes of. Gold, in a blue 
jeld. 5 „ J ? þ +2 SITS 0:1; N 
The Regiment, of Foot called © the ſerond of Theodofius, firſt efta- 
bliſhed in his Reign, carried, in it's Enſigns, . golden Horſe, ina red 
Field border'd with Gold, © e | 
Another Foor-Legion, ſet up in the Emperor Conftans's Time, whence 
it was called, Conftantiz, had alſo & golden Horſe, in a H.-blue Field, 
and above him, in the Middle, a red Globe, again/t' which he was rear- 
ing and throwing ome out with all his Mixhr. 15 ot 
The Athenians, Cephalenians, Theſſalians and Syracuſans, alſo carried 
an Horſe. | ö | | 
The Gai and Sauons had 4 Lion; and the latter, ſometimes an 


. We Cimbrians bare a Bull, whoſe Figure caſt they likewiſe carried 
on à Lance at the Head of their Armies. « 
The Armenians carried a Ram, or a crowned Lion. 


The Ciſſians had alſo a Lion. | a CAME oi 
The A/atics, a large Whale guided by a Child fitting -aftride on his 
Back.. And 3 r | 
„ IIA bY SA ET A ; | 

The Banner of the Salii had two half Wolves rearing up again} 
each other, and fixing their Eyes on a Roſe which was over their Heads, 
in 4 gold Field border'd with Purple. *Tis no Wonder theſe People 
blazon'd the Vol, ſeeing they claim'd Mars as their Protector. 

The Regiment of Foot called, Zovranum, which had the fifth Poll 
of Honour among the Romans, bare, in the Emperor Diocletianus's 
Time, a red Hog fitting upright on it's Hinder-parts, in a blue Field bor 
der with Gold! And for this Reaſon, the Poets having feigned, that Jr 
iter, when a Child, and lying in the Wood, was nurled by a * 


ſ 


Chap. 8. Of Sriltliſe. a 


this Regiment having the Name of Jupiter, it therefore carried 
2 H 1 25 Standards, in Memory of that Occurrence. AO | 
The Foot-regiment of Guards, eſtabliſhed by. the Emperor Honorius, 
bare two Demi red Hogs rearing againſt each other, in a ſilver Shield and 
old Field. Mm e | 
5" The Trajans. likewiſe carried ay. Hog, in a gold Field. 

The Phrygians had alſo an H. SY ee | 
The Regiment, called Tertiodecimani, had à leaping blue Dog, in 2 
fuer Field center d with Gold, and border d with red and dark ' Blue. 

From the Time of Con/tantine the Great down to thoſe of Theodoſeus, 
Honorius, and ſeveral ſucceſſive Emperors, the Romans had a Foot re- 
iment called Menapii, whole Device was a leaping red Dog, in 4 
er Fi _ _ * a ſmall gold Shield, and 3 another Dog, 
ing en bis Back and filnging up bis Legs, This Body was in high 

— for the Honour it gain'd in vanquiſting the Thracians. 185 

The Cynopolitans bare Anubis, in the Shape of a Dog. 3 

The Cortonenſes deviſed a: fuer Dragon, in a red Field; on the Sides 

_= two Rings, that on the Left, of a very deep Red, and the other af 
The Lacedemonians had the Greek Letter A, or a Dragon. nid 
The Indians bare the Image of Hercules; but their Horſe, according 

to Suidas, carried Dragons. | 

The Wervii, being the Body-bowmen of the Emperors, had, for 
Device, two Demi-caducei, or Wands, twin'd with Serpents, in a pur- 
ple Field border*d with gold and red. In the Center of the Shield was a 
gold Ring on a ſmall gold Column, round which the aforeſaid Serpents 
were winding, their upper Parts making a Semi circle, and their Heads re- 
garding each other. OR | 

The Saguntians had for Device, two red Serpents; and, as Ammi- 

anus lays,” of Purple, croſſing each other, like the Greek Letter X, in a 
Sky-blue Field border'd with Red. | Ss 
The Company of Bienzians, ſerving under the General of the Foot, 
in Sclavonia, bare, in their Banners, a deep blue Serpent, with a bent 
Tail towards the Ground, with a Man's Head looking backwards, in a 
blue Silver-like Field border'd with Gold. 

The Marcomanni had à gold Demi-Serpent, in a filver Field, and 
between the Head and under Part was a gold half Moon. | 

The Curians bare, a gold Serpent coiled up, in a grey Field barder'd 
w, BN 21th flver and blue Checkers. N 
and : 4H 2 | The. 
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Te Eegi6ir of Foot, called rhe hl Parthian; ſerving zd the Egg, 
had, for Berke, 42 yellow Caduceus, Aera * 2 J 0 Hu 
Field edged with Purple and Ser. Vo 0 

The Legion of the Augrivarii carried à red Staff pit 0 a renne 
Ball, out of which iſſued two Serpents, bending to the Middle of the 
Shield as if king each other, in à pale blue Feld with a double E Edging 
of Purple ang, Golg. 3s Au E nd gtd“ 

Among the ancient ns Ways" Regiment, called Palentiani, eſta- 
bliſh'd by the Rmperby Sou on his waging War wich the Thracians 
theſe carried, in their Standards, a \/mall red Column and two Half- 
—_ of the ſame C olotr, over o n hen Jumping. ag ain each other, 

fler Freld. - TIN 531120 
he Libyan, had e ne Wan u Sigg , we. l 

1 he Enſign of the Roman Legion, Galle Alguha, Wag an erect * 
C at, ſet off” with Gold; in a 2 B eld, and re er Head de- 
Ways, os if going backwards, OO WH 

be Aſpini had, a blue Cat Gulag upright,-in dien Field ſet of 
With role.” 4 (ed ee ne M. a 

The ancient Aue. —— jones and & _ alſo carried a Cat; there 
by intimating, that they ul bea the V be of Servitude with as lit 
Us Stomach as the Cat cared'to be lockd vp. 

The Agyptians carried à Crocodile, or elſe a Che, TH} 

Not long before the Decay of the Noa Monarchy, they had a 45 
gion in =} call'd Ceran whoſe Deyice Was N We * a gold 
Feld, ſet off with blue and red. 

The Inhabitants of Peloponneſus bare 4 veel. 

The Beotians,' a Sphinx. © © © 

The Locrenſes, a Locuſt. And 

© The Ajſyrians, in Memory of Semjramss,” a Dove; | 
The Arrudiuns, who fet up for the pe ieee FPeoylb in il World, 
and, to be co: æval with the Moon, therefore carried he Moon in their 
Enfigns and ſometimes, the God un who! is the Emblem of the whole 
Earth. ind a. 

The Par l hun had 42 57 Sword or Scimiter in the Hand of a 
wing'd Arm. .. W 

The Greef's commonly had bes Crows: a jus aon aal, 

The Medes, three Crotuns. ny to) E | 

The Macedonians, Hercules's Club bets Fs Horns. N. 

The Cappadocians, a Cup. e VA ene! 

The Scythians, a Thunder, And Th 
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1% The es had the Letter 15. * 
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The Enfign of the Foot, called Braccati juniores, Ailluſtri bi 'Ti- 
tle among the ancient Romans, was of a dar Hblue Colour, having 4 
Star with eight Points in the Upper Part, and inthe Middle, a Circle 
embelliſhed with Gold. | wan, es; 
| Lhe 15 e Fe 2 1 
© The Imperial Standard of the Emperor Weodoſfus had à Croſs, in 
wick Sigl de put all his Confider . l . a 42 5 
* Conflantine, in the Battle with Maxentjus, had, for his Banner, a 
long Staff hay ing on top a Croſs- piece, both plated with Gold, and above 
a Crown, beſet with precious Stones, on which were engrav'd the two 
firſt Letters of the Name of Chriſ in Greek, to wit, a Pin the mid- 
dle of an &: A Name he likewiſe bore on his Helmet. To the afore- 
faid Crols-piece hung a Pendant embroider'd with Gold and Pearls. 
Under the aforeſaid Name and the Standard of the. Croſs he obtain'd 
a glorious Victory over the Tyrant Maxentius. | 
 Lucianus writes, that the Pentagon is the Emblem of an happy 
Enterprize and good Succeſs, proceeding from the. following Conſide- 
ration. Antiochus the Firſt, ſirnam'd Soter, i. e. Saviour, waging War 
with the Ealatiante and} pertieviNg, by the daily Increaſe of new Dan- 
gers and Difficulties, that the Iſſuę would not be ſo proſperous as he 
could wiſh, dreamed, or ſo preteijded, in order to ſpirit his Soldiers, 


that he had Converſation with Alexander tbe Great, who advis'd him 
to take, for his Emblem, the common Word of Salutation, ' in Greek 
TEIA, or, I wiſh you Health and Proſperity, and to give it to his 
Commanders and Soldiers for the general. Watch-word, and to have 
it carried on their Arms, Shields and Banners, as being to ferve him 
for a Token of Victory. Whereupon he deſcrib'd to them the Shape 
of this, Emblem, which, was, three Triangles drawn thro' each other 
with-frve Lines, conſtituting a quititangular Figure, and on each Angle 
one of the ſaid Letters. , Antiochus, having done this, obtain'd.'a' fig- 
nal Victory over the Galatians, There are till extant ſeyeral Coins 
_ Medals of Antiochus, bearing the ſaid Pentagon or quintangular 

Figure. 1 . 8 | 
Fi "The "Argonauts, or thoſe. of Argos, had the Letter A in their . 
ſign, ,as Bejng their initial Letter; yet they bare likewiſe 4 Fox, of a 
Kal. nnn 2e no ? 2 10 1 
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The Me/inians carried an M. And — 
oken, of Salyation . 
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uſed the ſame Token: Whence *tis probable the Turks, in Procels of 
"Time, took it for their Standard. The 
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The painted and engrav'd Shields (in reference to which, many of the 
Learned would derive the Latin word Scutum, a Shield, from Sculptur "i 


becauſe it was cuſtomary. to engrave or repreſent glorious Actions and 2 
Hiſtories upon them) were anciently à certain Sign of the Valour of hot 
thoſe who carried them. And, left the Soldiers, in the heat of Bat. the 
tle, ſhould miſtake their Comrades, each Legion, according to Vege- * 
tius, had particular Marks on their Shields; and on the Inſide of which me 
was written each Soldier's Name, and what Company he belonged to. y 

The Shields or Targets were of different Makes at the Place where oth 
they guarded the Hand: As, thoſe of the irt Armenian Order had — 
two Indentures cut out down the Sides; as we have ſaid in the foregoin 0 
Chapter touching the Shields of the Amazons. Theſe Shields were of Bye 


a Sky*blue Colour with a ſilver Field. Thoſe of the ſecond Armenian ut 
Order were quite round, of a purple Colour with a Sky-blue Field 7 
border'd with Gold. „ 

The Veſontians bare Shields with four ſmall ones at the Angles, making 
a Square, two whereof were of Silver, and the others of Sky-blue, double- 
border d. SEE F D 

T be Shield of the Menapii had a ſolver Field with a gold Dog in 

full Speed, as if ene 

The Mantineans bare, in their Arms and Shields, the Trident, as a 
Sign, according to Pindarus, of their being Citizens of that Town, 
he The Romans, after Adrian's Time, carried in their Creſcent-like 

Shields, in a filyer Field, two gold Demi-horſes curvetting againſt 

each other, and called Mauri feroces, or'/tout and fearleſs : ere- 
by ſome allude to Ttaly. 3 | 4 ® 

The Spartans bare a Dragon. 
The Greeks, the God Neptune, And 
The Trojans, Minerva. | 
The Lacedemonians carried the Greet Letter A, for their Significa- 
tion. And. | 
The Meſſenians, formerly an excellent and valiant People, an M, for 
the ſame Reaſon. 
The Anthenians often bare an Ow! in their Arms. 
The Jews affirm, they were the firſt who made Diſtinction betwee 

- People of high and low Degree by particular Tokens. Accordingly, 

thoſe who were of eminent or noble Families, wore in their Shoes 4 


waxing Moon. 1 3 
The A{ſyrians, Egyptians, Perſians and Greeks, for that Reaſon 


— 


on their Shoes; which therefore they called 


Chap. Of Still. liſe. 6ry 


The Romans likewiſe, in token of Nobility, wore + wining Won 
ti Calcei. 

The Athenians expreſſed the Antiquity of their Deſcent by a Graſs- 

hopper ; as Thucydides relates in the inning. of his Hiſtory, ſtiling 


them, Porticigale, from their Cuſtom of wearing gold Graſ5-hoppers 


in their Head-ornaments (and their Generals. the ſame on their Hel- 
mets) for Diſtinction between the Foreign and Native Nobility. 

Ancient Writers aſſure us, that moſt Heroes bare. ſome Device or 
other on their Shields; ſome of which I ſhall here. ſet down, , with- 
out Regard to Dignity or Priority of. Time wherein they lived. 

Ofiris, ſirnamed Janus, bare in his Enſign, a Scepter topp'd with an 
Eye; and ſometimes, with the Addition of an Eagle, the Sun or ſuch: 
like Object: And Is carried a-Moon. 10 of 

Hercules, call'd by ſome the Great Ofrris, bare a Lion with a: 
Battle-ax in his Paws; or elle, the ſeuen- headed Serpent Hydra. 

Mars had a Wolf, and on his Helmet a Mag-pye.- 

Pallas carried the Head of Meduſa on her Shield and Breaſt- piece; 
2 Side of her Helmet, a Grif#n, and on top either @ Sphinx. 
or Ou. 

Theſeus's Device was, a Minotaur with a Club on his Shoulders ;, 
and oftentimes, an Ox. | | 

Cadmus bare a Dragon. 

Caſtor had a Silver Star, in a Blue Field: And 

Pollux, the ſame jn a red one. | 

Nimrod, the firſt King of Babel, bare a Ram. And | 

Minus and Semiramis, a Dove; to which the latter added a Leopard, 
becauſe he had overcome and kill'd one. N 

Hector carried, g Lion fitting in a purple Chair, with a Silver Hal. 
berd in his Paws. 

Ulyſſes a Fox, and on his Helmet a Dolphin. ; | 

Pauſanias, in his Greek Hiſtory, relates, that the Elifians cary'd, 
on Agamemnon's Shield, a Lion's Head, in order to affright his Enemies; 
and thus ſubſcribed, beho/d the Terrour of the World. But Homer is 
more elegant in this Deſcription. WT | *. | 

Pyrrhus bare an Eagle; or, according to ſome, The nine Muſes with 
Appollo on Mount Helicon. | 

Achilles had an Oal- tree. And 

Paris, 4 Golden- Head. | 

Alcibiades's Shield was of Iyory and. Gold, and thereon a Cupid 
embracing the Thunder. | 

| Alexander. 
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Aland; 3 Sur beet Bo and'oftentimes' tor Image of Victory, FE. £2 
or elſe, the Butephalus; or a Wolf, or a Ram. 8 ; 

Oſcus, King of Tyrrhenum,. — Tuſcany, carried, in bie Arms and | 
Shield, 4 Serpent, which, accotd og to. Servi by Roman Writer, was 
alſo the Devide of the King — 1 or eth mou (orgs bl 
Fudas Maccabeus — Baſili t. ae desi + MY 
Scipio Africanus bare the Pictures of his Erber and Uncle in his 
Shield; and his Head-piece reſembled an Elephant's Head. 

Scævola carried, in his Shield, "_ Picture * his nora Anceſtor 
Mutius' Scævola. | 
* Antiochus had a Rod emi wich, a Serpent. TR 
Octavianus Auguſtus, a Sphinx. est tuo 

Pyrrbus, King of Epirus, the ſame. . 5. 

Seleucus, a Bull. (11 

Lucius Papirius Curſor, the Horſe N | 

Epaminondas, a Dragon. n 
PVompey the Great, a Lion with a Sword in his Paws. © This was 
alſo\che Device of his Seal ring. deliver d after his Death to Julius 


i Caſar. 


Julius Ceſar carried, in his Standard, theſe Words, THE Mo. 
THER VENUS; and on his Shield, a double-headed Eagle. 
SFylla's Device was APOLLO OF DELPHOS. "und 
Marius s, the Lares, or Houſhold Gods. 
Macenas bare a Frog. And; 
Peſpafranus, the Head of Meduſa. / 
He who would have a thorough Account of the Shields, T arpets, 
Helmets, &c. of the Greeks, Trojans, and other Nations, may fatisfy his 
Cutiolity in Homer and Virgil, in their copious and e Dee 
tions. 


The End of the Eleventh Bott. 
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Emblem touching Flowers. 


Youthful Flora fits here attired in Blue, Yellow and Red, attended by four 
Children, repreſenting the Four Seaſons, each dreſt in a Garment, or 
Drapery, of the Colour peculiar to him, and dancing with Flowers and 
Fruits, which they preſent to her. | 


—_ * 


CHAP. I. Of Flowers in general. 


via H E Spring being the moſt delightful Seaſon of the 
ear, it is no Wonder that Flowers have a particular 
Charm above other Objects; and this not only in Nature, 
but alſo in a Painting ; which, though ever ſo indiffe- 
rent, Lovers often prefer before a foo Plotk of Hiſtory or 
Landskip. 

It is remarkable, that, amidſt the various Choices in the Art of 
* none is more Feminine, ” proper for Women than this; 
0 27. 4 - 
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and the Reaſon is plain. Ir's alſo to be noted, that; of thoſe Choices, 


one is as perfect as the other, with reſpect to Art, were it ever ſo 


ſingular; and tho? this Choice is but a ſmall Part of the whole, 


yet it is attended with as many Excellencies : For as a Bunch of Grapes 


carries it's perfection, ſo the leaſt Grain does the ſame. But tho' both 
the Parts, as well as the Whole, fall under the ſame Rules, and one 
Maſter underſtand his Branch as well as the other; yet he, who has 
from his Youth applied himſelf to this or that ſingle Choice, let his 
Progreſs therein be what it will, can perform nothing elſe that's good, 
We have many Inſtances of excellent Maſters who departed from the 
eneral to particular Choices with — but of none who have 
— the contrary without Diſcredit. I reckon Difcredit as bad an Ex- 
change as Copper for Gold, or Water for Wine. Of the former Sort 
are innumerable Italian and French as well as Low Dutch Maſters ; 
but of the latter few, among whom Ferel/? alone claims the Laurel, 
to the Wonder of thoſe who LEE him when he painted Flowers: For, 
if ever a Painter excelled in that Branch, he was the Perſon: Neither 
Mario da Nori, Father Sepers, or de Heem came up to ſuch a Pitch; 
and yet, thro? a bad Exchange, he at laſt fell from an agreeable Spring 
into a ſorrowful Winter, wherein he -periſhed. . I bring this Example 
for two Reaſons: Firſt, In Confirmation of my Aſſertion, that he, who 
can perform the moſt difficult Things, may eaſily, even without Trou- 
ble, attain thoſe of leſs Conſideration ; but not the contrary without 
Diſadvantage and Diſcredit. Secondly, Becauſe my Deſign is to treat 
of Flowers, as an effectual Admonition to thoſe who would beſtow their 
Time with. Advantage on that nge Choice. 
Flower-painting is certainly a commendable Study; but, as there are 


double and ſingle Flowers, fo there are two Sorts of Flower-painters; 


the one ſingular and ſimple, and the other rich and ingenious ; of which 
latter Sort we have but few, and of the former Abundance. Three 
Things are efpecially neceſſary in a good Flower-piece : Firſt, 
Choice and beautiful Flowers: Secondly, Good Diſpofetion and Harmony: 
And laſtly, Neat and ſoft Penciling. Firſt, The Flowers muſt not be poor 
or mean, but ſuch as are large, beautiful, and in Eſieem. Secondly, 
That, whether lying or ſtanding, they always keep their proper Quality 
aud Shape, i. e. that the Round ſeem not, by. too extravagant a Spread, 
to be triangular, ſquare or oblong, whereby to mi/take one Flower for an. 
other ; that the no noble and beautiful have the Predominancy, and 
that, by. their placing, they produce an agreeable Mixture of Colours, de- 
lighting and latisfying the Eye; conſiſting, in ſo ordering; the fe e 
| x 
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ſtriped with the faint Ones, as to exhibit a /ovely Rainbow, Laſtly, That 
each Flower be well expreſsd; according to it's Nature and Quality ; 
* as, one thin, another thick, this ſoft and limber, that ſet and ſtiff, one 
ſhining, another dull and gloſſeſs. IQ 
We are, in the next Place, to ſuppoſe, that it is impoſſible to be a 
Maſter without a firm and exaf Draught, and thorough Acquaintance 
with Perſpective, together with good Knowledge of the Colours and their 
Bodies, and which will and be; and laſtly, a due Inquiry into the 
Nature of Flowers, that they may be handled — 
He who would follow this Study in good earneſt, ought to be Maſter of 
a Flower-garden, which he ſhould careſully cultivate, that he may, in 
the Seaſons, be furniſhed with fine and choice Flowers : For tho? model- 
ling be a great Aſſiſtance in Winter Practice, when the Life is not to 
be had, yet no Perfection is attainable without the Life. He who is 
a firm and nimble Draftſman, and a good Manager of Water-colours, 
has a double Advantage, and may in Time get a Treaſure: of beauti- 
ful modelled Flowers, bearing good Prices and great Eſteem among the 
Curious. After the Flowers, the green Leafing of them is of great Im- 
rtance, thro? it's various Qualities and Difference in Texture and Co- 
bs cauling a Flower-piece to look natural and more decorous, 7 


% 


— 


CHAP II. Of painting Flowers in Halls, | Apartments, Galleries, 
but principally on Cielings for Ornament. | 


9 I S the Buſineſs of a good Flower-painter, principally to aim 
at what is praiſe-worthy. What great Things, what glorious 
Occaſions do there not offer for a Maſter's Fame! But this lies not always 
in the Repreſentations of Garlands of Flowers, Pots, Glaſs- bottles, 
Butterflies, flying Beetles, Cobwebs, or Drops of Water, any more than 
in neat penciling and bright Colours, with which we think to ſet the 
World in a Gaze. Such Trifles are two low, and the Repetitions too 
irkſome for the Taſte of noble Souls. What Opportunities do not daily 
happen in Palaces, Gardens, Galleries, and Apartments, for ſhewing 
our Skill and Ingenuity ! Suppoſe to yourſelf a loſty Room, built wk 
white Marble, and ſet out with fine Pictures and Baſs-reliefs, for the 
common Recreation of young Gentlemen and Ladies: This Room 
may be freely embelliſhed, above and on each Side of the Niches, with 
fine and large Feſtoons of Flowers: Between the Pilgers, and over 


412 the 
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the Baſs-reliefs, much Green; yet ſomewhat leſs in Caſe any Landskips 
be there; and on the white Marble may be all Sorts of beautifh 
coloured Flowers. On red Marble contrarily white and yellow ones, Gg. 
according to the Rules of Art, and in large Parts: Now light, then a- 
gain dark Leafing, as the Matter and Ground require. But of the ſe- 
veral Grounds and Colours of Flowers ſuitable to them, we ſhall here- 
after treat particularly. On the Cieling, there may be thin Branches 
of airy Foliage, alſo intermixed with Flowers, here Feſtoon-wile, 
there in Groups, faſtened with Ribbons or Rings, and having in ſome 
Places looſe Sprigs and Leaves projecting from the Ground, ws returning 
their proper Shades thereon (which tho? the Life is not to be had, may by 
ſome ſuch made Things be performed) that they may ſeem more naturall 
to hang off. Such Flowers and Leaves ought to be ſtrongly and boldly 
handled, but yet ſo as to ſeem faſtened to the Work; ll conſiderin 
the Colour and Lightneſs or Darkneſs of the Ground, and chuſing for 
it Flowers of ſuch Colours, that ſome may look as if ticking to it, and 
others coming offs Now, if many Feſtoons be to hang in ſuch a Place, 
or Room, they muſt needs have a like Length, Breadth, and Fullneſs, 
and be placed equally high or low. What Difference is it to us, whe- 
ther the Proprietor deſire to have Flowers or Fruits, or a Mixture of 
both ? For he Feſtoons may be filled with Peaches, Apricocks, Mul- 
berries, Plumbs, &c. hanging on their T _ Over the Repreſenta- 
tion of a Bacchanal, ſome Bunches of white and blue Grapes, intermixed 
with Pine-apples, look becoming. On the Alcove may hang looſſy 
over it Papavers of all Sorts of Colours, interſperſed with Poppres, tied 
here and there with Ribbons, as moſt proper 50 that Place. 

Why ſhould not ſuch Sorts of Ornament be agreeable when naturally 
diſpoſed and painted; eſpecially, if welllligbted, and the Ground-hhades 
5 expreſs'd on the Ground? The Company | beftore-mentioned may 
poſſibly raiſe Mirth enough among themſelves; but fo pleaſant a 
Sight muſt needs be a great Addition tot. Let us therefore take hold 
of” every Opportunity that offers, and in the mean Time exerciſe our 
Talents in the Attainment of a great Handling. Let us exchange our 
{mall Cloaths for whole Walls; our Pots. — Bottles, for Vaſes; and 
a muddling, for a beautiful Manner. Let us enquire what Flowers are 
Painter-like, and which the principal; conjoining their Senſe, Applica 
tion and Colour together with their proper Grounds. 
1 ns 0 * 
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CHAP. III. That a Flower-painter ſhould under/and Perſpective: 
Alſo the Miſtake of repreſenting Things improperly. 


W E have already aſſerted, that a good Flower - painter muſt needs 
underſtand Perſpective; and yet (which is to be lamented) few 
know any thing of it; poſſibly _— , they have no Occaſion for it, 
and that therefore this Branch is ſo much eaſier than Hi/tory, or any + 
Thing elſe, which cannot ſubſiſt without Per ſpective, as indiſputably re- 


- quiring more By-works, viz. Architecture, Landskip, or other Ob- 


ject cauſing Ground-ſhades, which never happen in their Work: And 
ſhould they at any time be non-plus'd, they can get Help from thoſe who 
are acquainted with Perſpective. If therefore they have but a Point of 
Sight, they think that ſufficient ; and yet not for the Sake of the Flowers, 
but ſolely for the Corner of a marble Table or Slab, whereon they ſet 
a Flower-glaſs, as if the lighting or ſhading of the Flowers were a Mat- 
ter of Indifference; this from a Ride, that fronting, - one from below, 
another from aboye ; whence their Pieces have uſually many Points 
of Sight, ſometimes as many as there are Flowers. But it cannot be 
otherwiſe, fince they often paint after Models; placing a Flower on 
the left Side, which ſtood before on the 4 * and the contrary, or elſe 
below or above; which they imagine nobody will difcoyer, becauſe 
they cannot ſee it themſelves. 

nother ridiculous Cuſtom of ſome Flower-painters, in my Opinion, 
is, that, in painting any g/ Bodies, ſuch as Flower-glaſſes, gold, ſil- 
yer or copper Vaſes, after the Life, they fail not to ſhew therein the 
Panes of the Windows, and afterwards to hang the Pictures in Halls 
and Galleries, which have e. Here let me take Notice of an ex- 
traordinary nice and finiſh'd Piece of that Nature, painted by a certain 


known Gentlewoman, wherein not only ſome Stalks of the Flowers 


appeared naturally through the Glaſs, but allo her own Picture in her. 

ure of painting, with ſuch an Air; as evidently ſhewed it was ſne 
who fat in it; nor did ſhe forget to repreſent alfo the Windows and 
Panes, Sky and Clouds. We need not queſtion, whether ſhe endeayoured 
by the- Depth of her Penetration, to {urpaſs her Maſter in that Piece 


of Work. This Caſe is a-kin to that of a certain young Artiſt, wha 
painting a Lookirig:glaſs fronting, brought into it au that 'oppearet}-bt- 
bind bim : People could not be perſwaded *twas a Looking: glaſs, tho? 

8 | painted 
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painted dark and dull, and it had a Frame about it; and his Proteſta- 


— 


tions, that every bing was taken from the Life, ſtood him in little 
| Etead ; wherefore, to ſalve the Matter as he thought, he painted him- 
felf in the Looking-glaſs, fitting at his Eaſel ; and to make it more per- 


fe, underwrit, —— This is a Looking-glaſs, and that's me. 
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CHAP IV. Of Flowers on all Sorts of Grounds. 


HAT Mmhite is ſet of by Black, and the contrary, needs no De- 
monſtration; , on the other Hand, bite on White, and Black 
Oo 


n Black cauſes a /ticking together : Of which particular Notice ought 
to be taken, that Flowers may have their due Force and Effect; ſo or- 
dering them, that /me ſeem to /iick to the Ground, and others to come 
-off fromit. The moſt proper Grounds for Flowers are theſe, 

The Colour of blue Tomb: ſtone. | 
Dark: olive or green Serpentine. 

Light-grey Freeitone. 

White Marble, but of a ſecond Tint. 
This Obſervation would rather ſpoil a good Ordonnance than have 
the deſired Effect, if we did not maturely weigh, what. Uſes we would 
put theſe Grounds to, as allo where the Flowers moſt properly ought 
to have the greateſt Strength, and where the greateſt Weakneſs, in or- 
der that the Principal (I mean, the hxed Stone and Wood-work) may 
not thereby be overpowered. I ſay Strength, with re!pe&t to Force and 
Beauty; but I mean not by Yeakne/s, that the Colour, Light or Shade 
ſhould be weakened or ſullied: However I ſhall, in the Sequel, explain 
what I mean by that Word, | | | 
Ay Colour ſuits on White; but the darke/t moſt beautifully. Warm 
Colours are preferable to the broken ones, and the moſt weak ought to 
be on the Extremities ; but few white ones, and thoſe with Caution, 
What I now ſay. concerns the Diſpoſition; which I ſhall more plainly 
handle in treating of Feſtoons and Groups of Flowers. 

The Hlack Grounds, tho' quite different from the preceding with re- 


mit of light or weak Flowers; but nevertheleſs fall under the ſame 
Rules Obſervations as Flowers on a white Ground; becaule the 
Greens, by their Union, have a Relation to the Ground and Colour. 


Red 


ſpeQ to 2 Force, can give little Reflexion, and therefore do not ad- 
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ed and Yellow ſuit not but with dark Grounds. 
All Flowers and Greens look well on a grey Ground. | 
All weak Flowers, as Violet, light Purple, Blue, Apple-bloſſom and 
White, agree with a warm Gr 
Flowers have a particular Decorum on a gold or filver Ground; 
and ſtill greater on Copper or Bronze, by Reaſon of their darkiſh 
Luſtre ; ſince the Colour of Gold is too ſtrong, and that of Silver, too 
pale. | | | 


** * — 1 Ong 


CHAP. V. Of the Diſpofßtion of Flowers and their Colours in Fe- 
| Aoons and Groups: - 


"T AVING hitherto treated of Flowers in general, we ſhall: now 
| 183 to their Di/poſition in Groups and Feſtoons. 
I shall compoſe each Group of particular emblematic Colours, as Yeh 
nw, Red; Purple, Violet, Blue and White; which I conſider as follows. 

The firſt Group, Yellow, arg og its principal Flower, a Turnſol, 
_— or Marigold, Anemone, &c. which I ſtile, Upper-power or 

termty. . | 

The fecond, Red, as Peoni es, Papavers, Roſes, &c. ſignifying Power 
or Might. ; | ge 

The third, purple Flowers, Roſes, Papavers, Tulips, &c. implying, 
Nobility, A 

The fourth, Violet, as Fritillaria or Fritillary, Qc. fignifying: Incon- 


. he fifth, Blue, as Iris, Convolvolus or Bind-weed, Sc. implying; 

ancy. | : | | 

he fach, White, as the Lilly or white Roſe, Ec. ſignifying Purity. 

It muſt be obſerved, that thoꝰ in theſe Groups the capital Howers be 
of a particular Colour, yet they will admit of other ſmall ones, about 
them, of various Colours ſuiting therewith ;. as; ; JL, 
* With the Te//ow, N Voler and Blue. 
L Red, Light-yellow, Apple-bloflom, dark Blue and White. 
I Purple, White, Yellow, and light Blue. 
be Violet, Roſe- colour, Orange, light Red and Aſh-blue. 

Blue, Purple, Orange, light Yellow and Wh te. uy 


the left pale Red. The Tallou may 


and beautiful Red. 
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Two capital Colours, as deep Vellow, Vermilion or Blue; muſt ntver 0 
Be placed by or upon one another. ool r Od n W * * 
l bil ſuits any where, except on deep Lellow or deep Red. tl 

Dark Green agrees with all light Flowers... And of 
Pale Green, with dark Fjawers.  - © 5 of 
Under theſe Groups, there ſhould. always be either a Motto or Yer(;, * 
As for Feſtoons, they may be handled in the ſame Manner, yet with he 
leſs Confinement : If the emblematic Colour have but the middle Place, n 


that is ſufficient ; the other Parts may be filled up with ſuch Colours 
as we pleaſe, provided they have ſomewhat leſs Brightneſs than the 
principal: For Inſtance, Jet the middle Flowers be large and high 
coloured, as Africans or Marigolds, Yellow and Red; on the right Side 
may be e Roſes, Anemones ; and on the left Blue, as Iris, Flos 
Principis, Hyacinths, Sc. The Purple Side mixed with little White 
and leſs Yellow ; the Blue Side, with Yellow and Red; and the N. 
low in the Middle, with Violet, dark Blue, little Purple and White. 
In a ſecond Feſtoon, IA bite may poſſeſs the middle Place, as white 
es, Lillies and others; on the right Side may be Yellow, and on 
| , be diverſified with Purple, Vio- 
let and dark Blue; the Red with pale Yellow, White, Violet and dark 
Blue; and the I hite in the Middle, with Roſe- colour, Violet, Purple 


In the Middle of a third Feſtoon, may be Red, as Papavers, Anemones 
Sc. On the right Side, ſtriped Flowers of Purple and Vellow, Violet 
and pale Yellow, diverſiſied with dark Blue and beautiful Red; but on 
the other Side, all plain Flowers. | iſ ae 

The M bite may be intermixt with Flowers of any Colour, except light. 
Yellow. 5 | | | 
The Intermixture conſiſts of ſnall Flowers: But the /ingle coloured, 
whether in the middle or largeſt, as alſo thoſe on the Sides require their 
particular fmall diverſifying Flowers, i. e. the ſingle· coloured with 
1peckled or ftriped; and the contrary. 8 5 
If either Group or Feſtoon, full or cloſe Flowers ſhould always be 
placed in the mo/# relieved Part. The open ones are moſtly fer on the 
Sides, in order to create Shade. For Inttance ; let the middle, Part of 
a Feſtoon have the 17 ge, Fine and fulleſt Flowers, ſuch as red and 
white Roſes, Papavers, &c. Between the Middle and the Extremities, a 
leſſer Sort, as Tulips, Anemones, Narciſſuſes or Daffodils, Gilli-flowers, 
Malva Roſea, &c. Further towards the Extremities, the more long and 
ſmaller ones, as Afiragalus, Ranunculus or Crow-foot, C W Hu 
| rincipin 
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Principis, Borage, Barbatum nigri, Violets, Sc. On the Relief of 
the Feſtoon. between the ſt- and. middle Sort, may be a Mixture 
of the ſmalle/# Flowers. If the middle Flower be Tela, thoſe further 
off ought to be Purple or Red, and ſuch as are towards the Corners, 
White and Blue; the longer the weaker, that the Arongeſt Colour may 
keep the Middle. But if ite have the middle Place, the other Parts 
muſt not eclipſe it with Tela and Rt. 
A compleat Feſſoon muſt have an orderly Diſpoſition, not only with 
reſpe to the Flowers themſelyes, whether large or ſmall, but alfo in 
the placing of double and fingle ones: As firſt, white Roſes and Cen- 
tiſoliæ, next Angle Roſesf and laſtly wila Rbſſoms. 1 n 28 
As for the Colours, there are ingle and half coloured Hlowers: The 
fingſe-coloured are Peomes, Noſls, Gr. And the others ſtriped ot 
ſpeckled with two or more Colours; as Anuemones with White and Red,” 
tri ed Roſes, Tulips, &c. Which ought to be fo regalarly ordered, as to 
ik in the Eye 2 ballancing Mixture; and to unite the ſtrong and weak 
that the one do not project tꝭo mueh, and the other too little, and that, at 
a Diſtance, and at one View, the Feſtoon may havelits due Sway. Vet 
if here or there it be either too weak or too ſtrong, you mult f;ecollect 
how it may be helped. Wherefore obſerve, that Teſlato. and Ned are 
ſtrong Colours; and contrarily, Blue and Violet weak.” If too nuch Tel. 
low and Red come together, place ſomewhat Blue or. Violel between; 


F 


and if rob mech Blue or Violet, ſome Tellowo-or- REP. 
To begin a Feftoon well, you ought firſt to mark'i out it's? Courſes 
as you will have it, either thick or thin: Next, lay on the Green 
with ſuch | Leafing as you think proper, but ſomewhat large, and 
with due Light and Shade according to-its Light, - Being dry, lay in the 
Flowers flat, firſt the principal, each in its Place, with fiogle Colon, 
red, blue or yellow, of ſuch & Tint as will'beſt admit of paintinys! 
upon it, the Light and Shade after the Life or Models. The *Ftowhrs 
between, with their Leafing, are put in over the Green, on finiſbing. 
The Grounds,. whether plain or in Baſs- relief or other Ornament, ought 
to. be N finiſhed with the %% Green, to ſave ꝓou the'Trouble afu 
ter Wards o paring away ſomething here and there. 1 dL 
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- "2 whole Tint, as the others did but an half one. Whence, tis evident, 
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CHAP. VI. Continuation of the orderiag and placing the Flowers, 


FH W © Obſervations of Conſequence in a Feſtoon, Group, or Gar- 

1 - land, ſtill remain; to wit, the ordering the Flowers and their 
Places of Hanging, OT | 

. ?Tis eaſy to conceive, that many /mal/ TO coming together, produce, 
at a Diſtance, only a confuſed Maſs, and little affect the Senſes, as hay- 
ing nothing in them to make any Impreſſion, or is worth Remark* 
And tho? each Flower have it's x; rs Name, Shape, and Colour, 
yet they are only conſidered in general, under the Name of Flowers; be- 
cauſe * their being placed either too high or too diſtant. Such Feſtoons 
or wg - look well on Paper and in Hand, or on Tea-tables, Toilets 


and the like, either in Painting or Needle-work. On the other Hand, I 
large Flowers may be ſeen diſtinctly at a Diſtance, in their Qualities, Re y 
Shapes, and Beauties. Then each Flower gets 4 Name ; this is a Roſe, 1 1 


that a Papaver, &c. In a Word, Feſtoons, Groups or Garlands, placed with 
high, or to be viewed at ſome Diſtance, ought to be diſpoſed in great with 


Maſſes, and ſeparate, with few {ſpeckled or ſtriped Flowers, either large T 
or ſmall, as having no Effect but when ſeen near. Wherefore tis ne- and 
ceſſary to take, in their Steads, others of /ng/e Colours, in order to ſet If 


off the Work with more Force and Diſtiuction, and to give the Eye Satis- 
faction. For this Reaſon, when ſeen in Hand, they ought to unite, andout 
of Hand, to look more ſeparate and di//inf?. But I ſhall explain this by 
ome Examples; chuſing two Groups, one agreeably uniting, ſo as to 


Ia the middle of the former is a white Roſe, andbehind it a Centsfola, 
behind which is a Purple, and behind that a Peony. Now, theſe four 
Colours differ but haf A Tint from each other, compoſing together an 
half Ball gradually rounding, whack 

The latter contrarily, tho? * alſo a white. Flower in the middle, 
has behind it a purple one, and behind that a dark Violet, a Colom 
darker than that of the Peony : And theſe will create a greater Fore 
than the former, as ſtarting more ſuddenly from each other, and differing 


that the more diſtin the Tints are, the more lively and Rrong they will 
appear. | * 


Chap. 6. of Blowers: 
| join five ather ExttnpledofFeſtoons, Xa 
as full 


For furtherSaticfaQtion, I ſhall 
again ut thoſe in the preceding Chapter, ſinoe they ſometimes 
to be of different Sizes, and therefore * more Flowers. 


a 
bride them thus. 
"The Firſt. 
In the Middle Yellew, next #bite; then Purple or Hi 1 e 


h 
I 


; Yellow. The other Side the ſame. 


The Second. 
In the Middle bite, next Yellow, further Blue, and” at lat vel 
lowiſh White. The other Side the ſame. 


The Third. 
In the Middle Red, next Blue, then Yellow, and laſtly Violet. The 
| other Side the ſame. 
The Fourth. 


In the Middle Purple, next pale Yellow, then Blue, and laſtly light 


Red. The other Side the ſame. 


The Fifth. - 

In the Middle 75 olet, next Orange and other Yellow, then Blue, 
Red and Violet. The ſame on the other Side. 

The three laſt ought to be intermixed with M bite, and the two firit 
with Variety of fon andy as it beſt ſuits, in order to unite the Parts 
with each other. 

Shree Sorts of Flowers are proper Jr Intermixture, viz. Yellow, Red 
and Blue, all in their 25 

If the Work con of Ria and Yellow, it ought to be inter- 
mixed with Blue ; 2 it N Blue, muſt take Tell; but if of 
all three, you are to uſe Mhite, ſo difeributin it as to refreſh the Eye 

Now, for Proof of all that has been ſaid, I ſhall ſhew here two Me- 
_ of great Uſe to a Flower-painter, though they may ſeem 
trim 

Paint all Sorts of Flowers, on- Cards or Paſteboard, as rude as you 
pleaſe, even but a ſingle Spot for each, and 5 or 6 of each Colour, or 
as many as there are Tints, Red, Blge, Purple, Yellow, Violet. Let 


theſe be capital Flowers. Next, make ſmaller Ones, for Intermixture, 
of Red, Blue, Yellow and White, as beautiful as ble. Cut all 
_ aſunder, and lay each Colour orderly by itſelf in a little Box. 

paint up a green Feſtoon or Group on Paſteboard ; and thereon 
— ch Flowers as you pleaſe, ſhifting and changing them according 
to your Deſi 'gn. And thus you will perceive the Trach of what has 
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been before ſpoken, 
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The other Method is this. Take a Parcel f Flowers off all' Sort, 
made of Paper or Silk, and with wired- Stalke, as! they are ſold by 
the Tire-women. Now, if you would make à Group, ſtoon, or 


Basket of Flowers, or any ſuch Thing, order and ſbift :thoſe. Flowers 


by and upon one another, as they fuic beſt; and thus you may ex- 
ereiſe your ſelf in Winter! time, whenz you cannot Have the Life; 
becauſe thoſe Flowers never wither. Green Feſtoons may alſo be 
furniſhed after the fame Marner, and Flowers hung on them accord - 
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' Since ntither Cæſar Ripa jor any other Author gives us the Figure of 
the rt of Engraying, with. it's, Signification, ] Jſhatl here. take” it 
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preliminary; and, in the Sequel, ew, bat Reſpect is due to this 
Art by it's Reflettions and even relating Properties with that: of 
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Painting, 1 DI js GI 
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HIS beautiful. Virgin ficting 7 a Table, has, before 
bher, 4 Copper-plate, lying en 4 Sand- bag; and near it 
ſands a little Moakey, placing a Hirte Eunp before 
ber. She is attended by Pf rence” ai Diligence; and 
7 PFractice is ſetting the Tools on an 03/-/tone. | Het Chair 
e is of Ebony, adorned wich the Figures of Since ity and 
Adui ty, wronght in I , and mutually em racing, behind which 
ſtands Jud ment, ſnewiag her, alittle further, Pai uri e, art Gimpanied 


by 


6 Of Engraving. Book XIII 
by Apollo and Diana; He holding up his Torch in order to enl; 
Sculpture, and She hers, reverſed, Wach Purpoſe to extinpuiſh 1. te 
Semi, in the mean Time, are every where buly in providing neceſla evi 
Materials. The eldeſt offers her a Drawing either redded or white? ing 
on the Back, and a Point or Need/e for tracing it on the Plate: This tha 
Drawing repreſents the Defign ſhe is going about, Others, in an inner 
Apartment, are employed in heating à Plate on a Chafinp-diſh, and lay- 
ing the Ground even with a Feather. Here, one is etching ; there, ano- 
ther bibi a Plate; others, tatig and viewing Proofs with great At- 
tention and Pleaſure, &c. 1 2 having a Proof of a Portrait 
in her Hand, with ber Trumpet ſounds, out at Window, the Praiſes of 
Maſters or Hngravers. Honour, crowned\ with Laure! and bearing 3 
fſmail Pyramid, is entering the Room, ufhering in Annona, or Pro be- 
rity, who has a Cornu Copiæ or Horn filled with Fruits. Round the 
Room are ſet, on Pedeſtals, divers Bujts of famous Etchers and Engra- 
vers; as, Marc Automa, Audram, Edrlinct, Vander Meulen, and ſeveral 
—_ 2 and 1 ” 2 as Dutch and German Maſters. In the 
skip, Europe, Afra Africa, appe: ing in Surpriſe at th 
Sound of the ee? , { OT Tos. F : 
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CHAP, Il. Of the Artof Engraving in general. . 


TJ? HA T1 may treat of this Art in à methotlieat'Manter, T think 
1 . firſt, whereſnut's Excellence conſiſts; ſecondly, 
it's Per ances ; und laſtly, the Qgalification vf an Etcher and Engraver. 
The Art of Engraving is queſtionleſs noble and praiſe-worthy; 
becauſe it reſpects Painting, as Painting does Nature: For as the 
latter has Nature for it's Model or Object, which it faithfully imitates 
with the Pencil; ſo Engraving likewiſe copies Painting, either with 
the Needle or Graver, in ſuch Manner à only to ſtand in Need of Co- that t 


lours; which, when required, may be added to it. Painting conſiſts ble, : 
in a neat 2 Outline, Proportion, Light nnd Shade: And theſe that 
are alſo the Foundatiohs of Epgraving. Painting diſtinguiſhes between and ti 


common Light and Sunſhige; Engraving does, or can do, the ſame. yet al 
In fine, whatever the onic cforms with the Pencil, the other can ex- that tl 
preſs with the Needle or Graver, and as neatly, whether Stuffs of all 
Kinds, Wool, Silk, Sattin, Linnen, Glaſs, Water. Gold, Wood, Stone, He. 
It's Performances are to the Sight, what Fame is to the. Ear. Paint. 

ing has but one Original, but Engraving. hundreds. Fame can tell the 
A | | a many 
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Chap. 3. Of Eneraving. C21 
many Wonders of Painting in it's Abſence ; but Engraving makes itſelf 
every where preſent ; flying over the Univerſe, as well as the ſound- 
ing Trumpet of Fame. It keeps an eternal Regiſter of every Thing 
that is Praiſe-worthy : And as the intire Welfare, even Happineſs or 
Unhappine/s of a good Painter, depends on the Certainty or Uncertainty 
of the Engraver, as I ſhall ſhew in my Remarks on Prints after Paint- 
ings or Deſigns; ſo the latter ought to diſengage himſelf from Preju- 
dice and Inchnation to this or that particular Manner, and exert his 
Skill in an exatF Imitation of what he is to Engrave or Etch, after an 
Manner or any Mafter, be it flat or riſing, dark or light, without Ad- 
dition or Dimanutzon, except with the Licence of the Painter or Deſigner. 
His Work muſt be like a clear Looking-glaſs, which exhibits all Objects 
true and without Falſity. As to the manual Operation, a fue Hand- 
ling is a great Step to Grace; and, in order to it, the Knowledge of 
three Things is abſolutely neceſſary, to wit, The Art of Drawing, 
Per ſpeFive, and the Doctrine of Light and Shade : Theſe, — 
compoſe the Theory of the whole Work. He ought allo to be very 
diligent in batching with the Pen or red Chalk, in order thereby to get 
a — 1 And it behoves him as much as the Painter, to draw 
after the naked Life and areſs'd _— He ſhould likewiſe be fur- 
niſhed with Prints, both engraved and etched, of the moſt famous 


Mile 
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CHA P. Ill. Of the general Elegance requifite in a good Print ; and 
e the Difference between Book and other Prints, 


H E Grace of a well-etch'd or engraved Print conſiſts, 
Firſt, in a bright Light and dark Shads'; By which I underfland, 
that the faint Hatching on the lighted Parts be kept almoſt impercepti- 
ble, and the ſhady Touches contrarily ſtrong and dark. Secondly, 
that the Naked; or Carnations, be hatched fine and ſomewhat dull, 
and the Draperies courſer and rougher, according to their Qualities ; 
yet all without any Outline, either on the light or ſhaded Side, even ſo- 
that the Extremities be only formed by the Tint of the Grounds a 
gainſt which they come. But to give the Work the greateſt Perſection, 
ſhew the Judgment of the Maſter, the Tints of the Colours ſhould ally 
28 as muth' as poſſible : Yet as a Print does not fo intirely conſiſt of 
> Ordonnance, beautiful Figures, elegant By-works, and neat cut or 
S001 10 95177 916290 MINT! | etch'd 
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etch'd Stroke 


Of Engr VIng, \ ; 


„aas ig aigood general Harmony, (a: 
to be principally ſtudied : ht 
The Engraver will be com 


mendable, ſometim 
Work the Colours, if the Matter require it; 


We Book XIII. 
chis Hartoay oug 


ö rn 
es to expteſs in his 
ſuch as, the White and 


Black in Day and Night, good and bad Angels ofi Spirits, &c. Theſe 


| two Obſervations are abſolutely neceſſary in a Book-print:: The others be. 


fore mentioned are only requiſite in ſuch as repreſent a compleat Picture: 


For there is a great Difference between Book and other Prints: The for- 


mer expreſs the Matter which is repreſented, even, were it deſigned in 


white Marble, Baſs-relicf,, nay in Snow or Sand; and the latter. conſider. 


only the Maſter. who painted it, and his Art, together: with that 


of che Engraver and big Capacity. For this Reaſon, Rook · prints ſtand 


in need of Explanation; but other Prints, not: 
one, what the Mritinp is in the other. 


. 90 
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For the Colour is in the 
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And 
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E thing. 


C CCORDIN G to the general Opinion, and not without Rea. 
ng is accounted more looſe and Deſigner- Hike than 


Engraving; becaule there is no Difference between Etching and .Draw- 
ing as to the Handling ; but the Difterence between Drawing and En- 


graving is very 


moveable on a Cuſhion o 
Occaſion for it in Etching than Engravin 
Nov to prove, that Etching muſt ne 
Engraving, let us only make our Remarks on both in t 
their Buſineſs, each having a Deſign before him; and then we ſha 
the Reaſon to be, that in the one, both the Nrawing and. Plate are 
fixt before the Artiſt, and he onlymmodes. His, Hand ;\ whereas\the other. 
cannot go forward without ſizrring, the Plateobeing continua ly turning, 
and both the Hand and Arm employed in dixecting the Grayet; 
which Means, Engravers are often hindered; from perceiving, the 
ference between their Work and the- Pattern, - before a, Part, nay. the 
whole, be finiſhed. Wherefore, in my: Opinion, Etching. is ſupexion 19; 
Engravingin Exactneſs and Speed: I lay in Speed, becaule three or more, 


e Management of the Needle is the ſame 
with that of Chalk or the Pen: The Plate lies flat and hirni'like the 
Paper to draw upon. But we find the contrary. in Engraving ; wherein 
the Graver is held almoſt parallel with the Plate, and the latter is 
r Sand-bag:;.' And as to Force, there is allo leſs 
J 1dviad gat Aa Þ 
more Deſię 
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Plates may be etched, before one can be engraved. Etching is alſo 
moſt Deſigner- like, becauſe of its near Affinity with Drawing, as we 
daily experiment; for, where one Painter or Deſigner engraves for his 
Pleaſure, an hundred take to Etching, and make good Progreſs 
therein; becauſe of the flow Advances in Engraving compared to Etch- 
ing, whether in Figures or Buildings, but eſpecially Landskip. And 
| fince Painters or Deſigners care not to have their Deſigns cenſured and 
corrected by others, they chuſe rather to etch them themſelves, than 
to ſet about Engraving ; an Art not to be maſtered without much Ex- 

e of Time, in getting Knowledge how to handle the Tool; 
whereby it would become rather Eabour than Diverſion. 

Many Engravers etch for Pleaſure, becauſe of its Eaſineſs; but ſel- 
dom any Etcher handles the Graver, unleſs in Caſe of Neceſſity. To 
this perhaps it may be objected, that, as each Painter or Deſigner has a 
particular Choice wherein he labours moſt, as one in the Ordonnance, 
another in Nicety of Draft, and a third in the neat finiſhing of ſome 
particular Things, therefore the Title of Deſgner-lite in Etching, is 
not abſolutely Ge to Painters or Deſigners: To which I anſwer, that 
undoubtedly the Word muſt not be underſtood to relate to modern De- 
ſigners, becauſe it was in Uſe before Etching was brought to its preſent 
Perfection; as appears by Caracci, Titian, Antonio Tempeſta, &c. 
who excelled in Deüign, and uſed the Needle with no other View, than 
to give the World the Deſigns, which they counted capital and moſt 

raiſe · worthy, for the Encouragement and Conſideration of the leſs 
wing. Whereby we plainly perceive, that their Intention was only 
to put forth their own Performances in ſuch a Manner as ſafely to be re- 
lied on; accordingly, we ſcarce ſee any more in them than an Out- line: 
But this is ſo firm and correct, that, however ſlightly the other Parts 
may be ſcratcht, theſe Works thus of their own Hands, are more 
valued than thoſe of the beſt and moſt famous Engravers or Etchers. 
We have an Example in the Print of the Moman by the Well, etcht by 
Caracci himſelf, how much it differs from that done by Le Potre, and 
another by Bi/op. What a vaſt Difference is there between Perrier's 
and Biſbop's Works, as to the Deſigner-likeneſs and Looſeneſs of Hand- 
ling? And in Landskips, between Titian's and Perelle's? I could, if 
need required, produce more . Proofs of the Antiquity of the Word 
Defigner-like ; but ſhall wave them; and acquaint the Reader, how 
oddly took to Etching, and how ſtrangely I drudged, before I could 
gain my Point. | 
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634 Of Engraving. Book XIII 
Hlaving in my Youth an Inclination for Etching, büt no Knowledge 
of what was good or bad, as ſeeing no other Examples than the old and 
poorly engraved Prints of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Paul Veroneſe, 
Tintoret, Sc. (which yet were excellent for their ne Out - line) and few 
etcht ones; my ſlender Attempts may be eaſily gueſt at. Indeed I cannot 
but ſtill think of it with Wonder; for I began not with Copper or Steel 
but a Piece of Pewter and a Nail, about a Fingers Lengtb, which, with 
great Pains, I ground to a Point after my own Way. Firſt, I tried on- 
ly ſingle Strokes, and then crols-hatching, which looked ſtrange enough. 
And, inſtead of a Rolling- preſs, I rubbed the Backſides of my Proofs 
with the Nail. This however did not abate my Curioſity; which 
daily increaſed, tho. my Work appeared ſo black as to be ſcarce intel- 
ligible. My Father, ſeeing this, could not forbear laughing; and, for 
Humour's Sake, gave two or three of my Proofs to Bartholet, and he 
again to Natalis the famous Engraver, who beſtowed on me ſome little 
Inſtruction and a ſmall Copper-plate to try on. But what Drudgery 
had 1 undergone before I ſcratcht this beautiful Plate! Boſſe's Book of 
Etching happening to be publiſhed about that Time, I left off plaguing 
myſelf, and cheerfully ſet about ſplitting of Wood, iproviding-Needlen 
boiling Grounds, cleaning Plates, buying Aqua 'fortis, i Wax, Ge, 
When before, I knew of no better Ground than thick and foul Oil, out 
of the Smuſh-pot, boiled to a Blackneſs; which gave me no little 
Trouble to get off the Plate again after it was bit, and which therefore 
I was obliged to put in the Fire, 'till it was ſoft as Lead. Things fo 
far ſucceedipg according to my Wiſh, I happened to fee ſome Prints of 
Vovet, from France, which ſpurred my Curioſity : And I ſhould cer- 
tainly have made early and good Progreſs, had not my Father been fear- 
ful I might fix my Thoughts on this Study, to the Neglect of Painting. 
Wherefore he diſſuaded me from it, ſaying; it was too ſoon to enter on 
ſo difficult a Paſtime, and inſtructing me in other Things as delightful 
as advantageous. Marrying ſome Years after, I went to Holland, 
where I re-aſſymed this noble Art with great Pleafure, and which I do 
not repent of; tho' ſome think it the Cauſe of my, Misfortune, The 
Truth of this, God knows: Yet had I ſaved Candle and: uſed: more 
Day -light for it, perhaps my old Age might have proved more com- 
fortable to me: But alas! thoſe two noble Siſters, Painting and Etch- 
ing, are now vaniſhed with my Sight. % a Py 
Let the Reader judge, whether he ever heard of a ſtranger Way of 
Etching. Howeyer, I mention it here to ſhew, that a diligent. Man, 
| 1 | getting 


ſmall Difference in a Face, Arm or Hand is of any great Conſequence. 
Another Difficulty, no leſs than the former, is, that tho', the Tyro have 
the Out-line correctly drawn on the Plate, yet he may run oyer it when 
he comes to ſhade or hatch. And as this frequently happens, I ſhall here 
give the Reaſon of it. | 2 22 1 

In either Engraving or Etching any Thing, the Off-work, whether 
Buildings, ne or even the Grounds, ought always to be begun 
firſt, that, by reſerving the principal Things for the laſt, the Hand may 
be prepared to handle them with more Boldneſs. Now, the Tyro being 
to engraye or etch a Ground behind his Figure, be it naked or dreſt, he 
will not only (eſpecially in Engraving) end his Hatching againſt the 
Out. line, but ſometimes exceed it; whereby the Parts, whether Arm, 
Leg or Hand, muſt needs loſe their true Proportion and Quality: And 
thus, the almoſt imperceptible and tender riſing Muſcles, Folds and Hol- 
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lows are made even and conſequently ſtiff and formal. Neyertheleſs 
the Work goes on; and when they come to ſee the Miſtake, they ſcrape 
burniſh and rub to bring it right again; which I grant is well enough 
in caſe of Need. But alas! How ſeldom is it practiſed? If it be ſome. 
thing of no great Contequence, it remains as it was, without further 
Inſpection. This 1 know, not by Hearſay bat Experience. Wherefore 
they, who have an [nclination for Engraving, ſhould apply to a Painter 
for Inſtruction in beautiful Proportion, and in drawing every T. Bing by 
Hand, whether Prints, Drawings, Paintings, Plaiſter-figures, even the 
Life itſelf. For Painters firſt teach the Theory, or Knowledge of Pro- 
portion, and then the Practice of, Colouring ; whereas many Engrayers 
begin with the Practice or Handling. | 5 

As for the ſcraprng, burniſbing, and rubbing out before - mentioned, 
It is a Point which ought to be well underſtood, becauſe it affects 
not either the too great Darkneſs or Hardneſs of the Hatching, but the 
Ont-line ; as I ſhall ſhew by the Example of the Faces in Plate 
LXIX. fir hs ox: AD TE LIM 

In the Pace A, the hatch'd Ground runs over the Outline of the 


Cheek; whereby it appears more ſunk in, as in that of B, and thus 


the Out-line is loſt. Now, this Face being to be finiſhed, and the 
Cheek brought right again, ſo mich muſt be ſcraped off within the 
Line, as to give the Cheek it's former Swell ; and if the Pace be 


a fourth Part leſs, the Difference will be ſo much the greater, eſpc-. 


cially in a Portrait, and greater ſtill if it be in Profile; as Face C 
ſhews, wherein we fee, how little ſoever be taken off with the Ground 
from the Tip of the Noſe, Mouth and Chin, it will produce another 
Aſpect: Whence tis evident, what a vaſt Alteration this muſt cauſe 
in the Likeneſs. Y 

In this Art as well as Painting, it is a conſtant Rule to begin 
with the Ground or Back-work ; and Engravers and Etchers do it for 
the fame Reaſon as Painters: For, when the principal Figures are fi- 
niſhed, the whole Piece is reckoned as good as done: The general Re- 
touching is only to bring Harmony or Keeping into the Work ; here 
ſomewhat more Strength, there more Faintneſs, &&c. But what we 
now ſpeak of, to wit, Scraping, concerns Engraving only; whereas, 
in Etching, nothing is done but S/opping, unleſs Things are already 
bit. | 
If 


(III 


Chap. 4. - Of Engraving. 639 
If it be asked, whether what is ſtopped up can be repaired before 
tis bit; as in A, when the Hatchingy which takes away the Swell 

from the Cheeks, is ſtopped up with Stop- ground, whether then the 
former Roundneſs cannot be again fetch'd out, with a fine Needle, on 
the ſame Ground, that all may bite together? I anſwer, that this will 
make bad Work: But if ſomething be wanting, it muſt be touched 
up with the Graver. However, I ſhall ſhew another Method: Make 
a Burniſher pretty hot, and rub it gently and ſpeedily over the Part you 
would have out, and then it will cloſe up the Hatching, fo that you | 
need neither to ſtop up nor bite. Now etch thereon what is neceſſary, ov 
and thus all may be bit at once. Theſe Obſervations, eſpecially that 83 
of not careleſsly ſpoiling the Out- line, as in the Examples A and C, are | 
very needful. | , 
Let any Perſon now confider, how little a fine Ordonnance of a fi- ö 
mous Maſter, when put out of Hand in ſuch a Condition, can be like 
the Original. And yet this is too often the Caſe. However, J aſſert, 4 ph | 
that without the former Knowledge it is impoſſible to become a good Mi 1 
Maſter. For he, who makes a blundering Deſign, and perceives not 4 73 
the Miſtakes to be apparent and convincing, cannot poſſibly mend them. 2." 
Even great Maſters ſometimes blunder ; as we ſee in Audran's Battles # P 
of Alexander after Le Brun, what poor Hands and Fingers he has made 7 
a þ% 
4 | 
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in ſome Places, as thin as Pencil-ſticks ; eſpecially thoſe which are 
wide open, as in the Captive Porus, and in Darius. I cannot too 
much wonder, that in fo glorious a Work, Audran did not corrg@ ſucty 
Miſtakes, ſince he was one of the beſt Engravers ever known & This 
indeed is but a ſmall Matter with reſpect to fo great a Work; neyer- 
| theleſs it makes the ſame imperfect and becomes a Charge upon Le 
| Brun. But this Work has had leſs Juſtice done it here in 
Holland in the Copies of Schoonebeek, who ſeems to have uſed his 


o 
* 
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N utmoſt Endeavours to ſpoil it: For there is neither Deſign nor 5 
: Keeping obſerved. All the Poſtures, which in the Originals are fine 17 
| and beautiful, he has turned. into Grimace ; every Thing is lame and, 
e crippled, in men 1 
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c HAP. v. Rematke of Hach. 
Hu E Courſe of the Hatching yields great Pleaſure to the Eye; 
| becauſe it makes every Thing appear in its Nature and Quality, 
whether Wool, Silk, Steel, Water, Silver, Wood, Stone, Sand, 5;, 
each of which, in Engraving and Etching, require a particular Ex- 
prefſion : Yet in Etching 'tis more expeditious, . eſpecially if you can 
tomewhat handle the Graver. The French Artiſt Audran excelled. 
herein. The St. Bruno of Bartholet, engraved by Natalis, is admirable 
for the Naturalneſs, which, by particular Hatchings and the utmoſt 
Neat neſs, appears therein. | 
Now, when a great Artiſt has ſhewed his utmoſt Skill in a Plate, 
and all Things are worked according to Rule, yet we find it almoſt im. 


poſlible to make People ſenſible what true Art is, and wherein the Know- 


" ledge of a good Print lies; moſt Men now a-days being taken with 
fine Strokes without Regard to ill Order or bad Deſign. A ſad Reflection 


for thoſe who know better! ci 
Again, an Engraver or Etcher is not ſo happy as a Painter or De- 
ſigner: For theſe laſt compoſe what they pleaſe, or at leaſt what they 
can; and the Engravers muſt follow them, be they ever ſo indifferent. 
Vet this were no great Matter, if they might but Etch and Engrave 
with as much Freedom as Painters uſe with their Pencils or Crayons, 
This, would ſpirit them to produce finer Things, as other ingenious 
Men have formerly done, who had their Liberty, and did not tie them- 
ſelves up to any Perſon, as many now a-days are obliged to do. How ſel- 
dom have they an Opportunity to work after a fine Picture or finiſhed 
Drawing? This has often induced me to think, that many a good 
Maſter underſtands more than his Works ſhew. Happy are they whoſe 
Circumſtances will permit them to execute even but a ſingle Plate, ac- 
cording to their Skill and Pleaſure. But alas! the Times will not 
allow it in theſe our free and noted Countries, Moreover, we ſee ma- 
ny Artiſts ſigh and groan under the Difficulties laid on them by 
ſome. Painters and Deſigners, in ſometimes ſending them ſuch rude Draw- 
ings, that the Round can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the Square, the 
Sharp from the Blunt, or Wool from Stone; eyen ſuch as they _ 
| elyes 
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ſelves could not underſtand, were they to receive them from others. If 
the Engraver happen to hit the Deſign, the Maſter claims the Honour; 
but, on Failure, the Engraver is ture of bearing the Scandal. For 
this Reaſon, it were to be wiſhed, that Engravers would, before they 
begin a Plate after ſuch a Drawing or Sketch, conſult the Painter or 
Deſiner, for a Reſolution of all their Doubts, and that they might 
proceed with Certainty. _ 1400} | " 

L alfo think it not only uſeful but neceſſary, that the Deſigner be par- 
ticular in his Expreſſion of all the Materials: For Inſtance, that the 
Baſement-ſtory of a Building ſhew to be of rough Stones, the Columns 
and Pilaſters with the Imagery and Ornaments of Marble, &c. that the 
Engraver may exhibit the former Rough by broken Strokes, and what is 
ſnooth and poliſbed by neat and more curious ones with the Graver ;, 
Etching the By-works ſomewhat coarſer again; the Wood-work with 
long and broken Strokes humouring the Grain; the Trees, according to 
the Courſe of the Boughs and Sway of the Leafing ; the Grounds, Serpen- 
tine, and alſo broken. . Theſe Obſervations ought to be heeded in g ne- 
ral as well as in the Particulars, together with the Diminution of the- 
Offskip:; yet not io the Manner of ſome, by wide Strokes, but by coſe; 1 5 
and making them finer. On this Footing, there would be Jeſs Complaint 
of the Deſp ners, and theſe not think themſelves injured on ſeeing their 
Deſigns 15 ill followed. Things thus worked according to Rule 
would certainly prove fine, and the more, in a Work of Conſequence 
and bearing a Price: Tho', to one who underſtands his Buſineſs, this: 
Management is no more Trouble than the contrary. | 

I have ſeen Drawings of Goltgius, wherein he had plainly expreſſed' 
all the parti ular Objetts. The tender or ſmooth Bodies were well 
waſbed, allo neatly ſcumbled with red or black Chalk. What was 
rough and coarſe, he had handled boldly with the Pen or black Chalk; 
by which Means, the one appeared darker, and the other lighter in the 
Shade, as if it were a Picture. But tis no wonder that we ſee not ſuch 
Things done now-a-days; for Goltzins uſed to make his own Patterns. 
And as a good Painter conſiders what ought ta be Stone, Mood, Fleſb,. 
White or Black, before he colours, fo Goltzius did the fame, when he 
was to engraye any Thing. He would expreſs every Thing in his 1. 
terns, tho he was ever ſo certain of his Art, in order ta do his whole Work. 
after a flight Sketch, and that nothing: might. eſcape him; on a Belief 
that we ought not to truſt to aur Memories in a Matter 27 552 
Wherefore I ſhall illuſtrate this Point by an Example in Plate — N. 
« wherein 
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wherein I introduce ſeyeral different Bodies: For, beſides the Correctneſs 
of Draught, I have alſo expreſt their different Colours. The Wall A is 
"rough Stone : The Child B tenderly ſhaded: The Veſſel C of bright Cope 
- per The Vaſe D white poliſhed Marble: The Pedeſtal or Foot E of 
Free-ſlone: The wooden Pale F (whereon hangs a Cloth) veiny: And 
the Sky and Offskip & as it goes off, the fainter and finer. By this 
Method of Expreſſion I haveRtill another Advantage; which is, that if 
by Accident I ſhould leave my Plate half done, another Hand, by this 
Means, may underſtand my Meaning and finiſh it. Hereby, even a 
Painter may direct another; Who elfe would rather chuſe to have 
the Works he might leave behind him unfiniſhgd, rubbed out, than 
that another, who did not rightly know his Mind, ſhould finiſh them, 


— 
* ” * 4 _— * * 
vn. 


CH A p. VI. Curizus | Remarks touching Stipping. 


LY ANY imagine, they can repreſent the melting Roundneſs a- 
1 1 gainſt the main Lights by ſtipping: But they will find them- 
felves miſtaken; ſince it cauſes a great Hungrineſs, and therefore the 
Method cannot be good: Hatching looks better, and has more Afinity 
with the Shades. Stipping is ſometimes uſeful in Caſe of Need, when 
we care not to croſs-hatch on the Light, and alſo when the Shades are 
hatched too wide, in order to expreſs the Reflexions ſomewhat the plain- 
er, inſtead of croſſing them over again, eſpecially againſt the Light; 
tho” 'tis better to go over them again with a fine ſingle ſtroke : And if 
- you find this will not do, then you may, with a finer Needle, continue 
the ſame Hatching ſomewhat further : But a better Method would be, 
to lay it at once as far it ought to be, and then ſomewhat to ſtop up 
the Ends or Extremities. He, who neglects this, is obliged to make 
mit with tipping ; yet that mutt not be too cloſe. The beſt Way is, 
firſt, with a fine Needle, to continue the Hatching a little further, and 
then, with a finer, to extend it till it come to nothing; which we call 
broken Hatthing, as was old Viſſcher's Way in his Boors after Cſ/ade, 
"whereby he prettily expreſſed the Colour of a Face, and fetched out 
the Main-light-PTouches. Stipping is very helpful and alſo expeditious 
to one who has not got the Firmneſs of the Needle, If you would 
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Chap. 6. Of Engraving. 641 
make it your Practice, you need not ſtop to ſoften the Hatching ; fo* 
the Points thus lengthened anſwer the ſame Purpoſe; and then you 
can proceed with Certainty, eſpecially if you uſe the ſame Needle with 
which the Hatching is continued in the Light, round the Relief; the 
Shades again ought to be ſoſtened with the ſame Needle that made 
them: Then the ſtipping of the large Needle in the Shade will not be 
too viſible: Yet, would you work the laſt ſtipping in the Light with 
a ſmaller Needle, you may; but, becauſe the Shade ends more ſuddenly 
than the Relief in the Light, I ſhould uſe no others; for the ſtipping 
is a nice Point to him who will be curious. The Stips ought alto 
to be equal, I fay, equally diſtant, and not to come between the Ex- 
tremities of the Strokes, If it be asked, whether any Thing, hatch'd 
too wide, can be darkened with ſlipping inſtead of a third Stroke? 
My Opinion is, that it. may; and that any flight Thing can be per- 
formed in this Manner : But the Work is more tedious. Things fo 
touched up look very neat: For by ftrong Strokes, fainter ones, more 
faint and Points, we can very commodiouſly darken an Object more or 
leſs at pleaſure. Boulanger has, in my Opinion, over-ſtipp d his 
Prints; which makes them look rather like Miniature than any Thing 
elle ; whereforeI cannot much commend ſtipping : And why? Becauſe of + 
the Inequality and Hungrineſs of the Points or Stips, occaſioned by © 


touching one harder than another, whereby, in biting, one penttrate#\ 4 


the Copper more than another, be the Dot ever ſo ſmall. Aud to 
this, the Impoſſibility of making the Stips 22 round. They will 
—_ be more or leſs longiſh ; as may be eaſily proved by a magnify- 
ing Glaſs. 1257 FE 
7 1255 ſeen, in engraved Prints of Goltgius, the faint Tint upon 
the Relief croſs-hatch'd, as well as in the Shade; but this is only pro- 
per for Engraving, eſpecially in High N becauſe, in Etching, 
the Croſs-hatching exprefſes a coming Shade, and then it may be 
very well effected by tipping, as broad-lighted Objects want not ſo 
much Darkneſs in the Light. 0 
Now, if any Thing ſhould happen to be amiſs, and you 
would beat it out and mend it, take a Proof and faſten it neatly be- 
hind youg Plate, and then beat out what you would have away. This 
may ne even to an Hair; and if you care not to ſtrike on the 
Paper; you may mark the Place with a ſharp Point on the Copper, 
lo as to ſee it; which will do as well, though the ſpoiling a Proof 
is but a Trifle ; Yet the Proof, when once dry, is no more fit for this 
r Uſe: 


of Perrier and Pietro Santi, but according, to 


per for Stone, and more like Gold, Silyer or Bronze ;. appearing better 


that ſo many Baſs-reliefs as are found at Rome and in other Places 
both under Cover and expoſed, in and upon the Triumphal-Arche 
Fries, Niches, Pediments, Pedeſtals, ancient Walls, Tombs, Columns and 


all. fand in 6 preciſe a Light, right and Jeft, as they repreſent then 
in. Certainly, 
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Uſe: Wherefore the Work muſt be done as ſoon as the Proof comes 


from the Preſs: For, being wetted again, it will always be uncertain, 
and unlike the Plate. In order to find theſe little Places or misbit 


Spots with ſtill greater Eaſe (a Method which many Engravers make 
a Secret of) take a fine Thread or String, and put it croſswiſe about 
the Plate, tying it on e e that the Center of the Croſs 
come exactly _ the misbit Spot or Place: Then laying the Plate, 
Backſide upwards, on a ſmooth and hard Stone, beat the Place gently 


with a pointed Hammer; and then, with ſome Stuff taken from the 


Oil-ſtone, rub it out. Thus you may find ,all the Places, how ſmall 
ſoever, even to an Hair, on the Backſide of the Plate. 


C HAP. VII. Of Etching Baſs reliefs. 


XS we have afferted, that each Object requires almoſt a particular 
A handling, ſo I think Baſs-reliefs call for it: For many, who 
can etch well after a fine Picture or Drawing, are at a Lofs when 
they come to imitate and repreſent a Baſs: relief. They lay the Strokes 
therein as in other Objects; tho?, in my On.) the bY erence be 
very great; eſpecially, if we would ver: banglechem, 10, the Manner 
ule; tho' the former 
-underſtood it the beſt of the two, ſince his Works . better preſerve the 
Stonineſs and Deſign; and yet, he has added ſome Things of his own: 
But the other has done it to ſuch 7 70 as. thereby to render his 
Works obſcure. His Folds indeed are fine, yet ſuperfluous, and jmpre- 


* 
AS” awd Manes... 


in à Print than in Stone. In my Opinion, Santi underſtood not the 
Naked, Proportion, Muſcling, or Motion; wherefore I cannot by any 
means allow him the Preference. The Truth is, they are good for 2 
Drawing; but were they to be compared with the Life, we ſhould dil 
cover a great Difference. In the next Place, it is abſurd to imagine 


* ” 


' Vaſes, from whence theſe two Artiſts made their Collections, ſhould 


bel, 


ſome 'of them mult haye been lighted from above, fro 


 finity with the Stonineſs. And yet ſome think, that were the * 


moſt of his Baſs- reliefs after undamaged Within door-Work, in Halls, 


N 
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below, F, even from all Sides; and I cannot think they drew 
them by Candle- light, but rather ſhaded them as they thought 
ae 5 | 9 
I was once asked, whether, ſince the Baſs-reliefs ſtand in many dif- 
ferent Places, Mon/ds or Models have not ſometimes been taken from 
them by one or other, from which they ſhadowed their Drawings, diſ- 
poſing theſe Models, as uſual, in a /eft or right Light, as they thought 
proper: Which is not improbable. We might likewiſe light ſome 
15 above, others from below, from a Side, Jronting and from be- 
hind, in order to uſe them on any Occaſion ; which would be a great 
Help to thoſe who know little or nothing of Modelling. | 
Me have ſaid, that we think the Balſs-reliefs of Perrier better in 
Defign than thoſe of Pietro Santi, but much inferior in Finiſhing ; tho' 
the Works of the latter, for the Reaſon before aſſigned, have na. AT 


3 or 4 Feet high, they would have another Look; for then the Parts 
would appear more grand; and thole of Perrier, on the other Hand, 
too {lim and dull; which I do not diſown: Nevertheleſs it muſt be a- 

etween carving in Stone, and chafing in Gold, or Silver. But it's like- 
wiſe true, that had Perrier finiſhed his Drawings as well as Santi, they 
would have been much finer and more uſeful : For it's eaſier to leave 
out Superfluities than make Additions. It's not improbable, that Santi's 
Intention, by his Method of Management, was, that he might 
be of greater Service to Painters, Statuaries, and Chafers than Pers 


„ 


We have affirmed, that Pietro Santi has poſſibly added much of bis 
own. - Now, it is alſo not unlikely, that Perrier drew his Objects from 
a greater Diſtance than Santi, whereby he could not fee all the minute 
Parts: And I cannot but at the fame Time think, that 1 


Chambers, and other incloſed Places; whereas Perrier — took his 
from Without -· door- Work, ſuch as Pediments, Frontiſpieces, Frizes and 


the like, half eaten up by the Weather. We mighe ſtill ſubjoin, that Pry- 


rier worked only to ſhew the World that ſuch excellent Things were at 
Rome, and at the ſame Time to . diſplay his light and firm Manner 


of Drawing; whereas Santi had not only a View to Proßit, but alſo 


to be generally uſeful to curious Artiſts and others. How true this is 
let the Virtua determine. . | | 


4M 2 As 


peed. that this Obſervation is good: in order to ſhew the Difference 
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ter is of leſs 


A; to the tight Handling of 'Bafs-reliefs, I think it abſolutely * 
ceſſary, that every Thing be etched equally coarfe or fine with - one and 
the ſame Needle, without axy Difference with reſpett to Stuffs ; as being 


the beſt Method for repreſenting the Stone-work well ; unleſs it were 


but a grey one with a Fore-ground and OffsRip, when the Strokes ought 
to diminiſh or grow faint, according to 9 | 
There is tikewiſe little Obſervation made about the Lights of Baſs- 


relief; For oftentimes Things, Painted ſharp and in Sun-ſhine, are exhi- 


bited in the Plate with a common Ligbt, thro' the Roundneſs of the 
Shades; and ſometimes we fee the contrary. But theſe are Liberties 
which neither Etchers nor 7 70 ought to take. He, whoſe Pro- 
vince is to imitate, let him exattly fo/low the beaten Path. In relation to 
etching Baſs-reliefs, a ſharp Light or Sun: ſpine is very improper, and ren- 
ders them F But as for Embel/;hments in Sun: ſpine, the Mat- 


o mend. 
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HA P. VIII. Qf Engraving ; and the Management of the Strokes, 


3 Is to be wondered, that, among the many Arts and manual 


J Operations, Engraving is ſo little, and Etching ſo much treated 
of : The Reaſon whereof is paſt my Apprehenſion. Many Painters 


and Lovers, for the Encouragement of thoſe who would make it their 


Buſineſs, or to ſhew their Skill, have earneſtly ſtrove to ſay ſomething 
of it. But 20 Engraver has, to my Knowledge, undertaken the Task; 
poſſibly, as not thinking themſelves ſufficient for it, or elſe becauſe 
they would keep it as a Secret from each other. But the moſt pro- 
bable Reaſon, as I think, is, the ate Appearance of this Art; which 
is eyident, fince the Romans till their latter Times knew nothing of. 
It's certain, that Engraving, as well as Painting, is founded as much 
on Theory as Practice, and that both depend on eliabliſhed and poſitive 


Rules, which, if orderly followed, will make a Man a Mafter. 


Why, then are they not made publick, for the Information of the 
Curious in what they want to know? , Muſt not he, who. intends to go 
to a certain Town or Village, be firſt told where it lies, and then 
the Ways to it, chuſing the neare/# as beſt? 
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Chap. 8. 

Is not ſtrange, that more Engravers have applied to Painting, than 
Painters to Engraving ; becauſe the latter have ſo many excellent Books, 
for their Encouragement, publiſhed by judicious Maſters : Whereas, 
Engravers have not one touching their Practice. But as every Thing has 
its Time, ſo we mult hope for it in this. 1 | 


Nam Mora dat Vi res, teneras Mora concoguit Uvas, 
Et validas Segetes, quod fuit Herba facit. dc 


Perfeting Time drings on the tender Grape, 
And gives the herby Corn its rip*ning Shape. 


In the mean time [I ſhall boldly enter the Liſts, and, according to 
my ſmall Ability, impart what I know of it: But the Practice or Han- 
dling I ſhall not touch upon, as not — the greateſt Skill therein: 


What however I mention of it, as unavoidably neceſſary to what I pur- 


Pole to lay, I ſubmit to thoſe of better Knowledge: Hoping my En- 
deayours will not be taxed with Preſumption, ſince my only Aim is, 
thereby to rouze noble Genius's, and. by my ſmall Spark, to kindle a a 
greater Fire; according to the Latin Proverb: Parva ſape Scintilla na- 
gnum excitavit Incendium. | 

We have before mentioned, Firſt, On what Baſis Engraving is found- 
ed. Secondly, A good Engraver's Qualifications. Laſtly, What con- 


ftitutes an agreeable Print. Wherefore we ſhall now diſcuſs the Ma- 
nagement of the Strokes in Objects, according to their Natures and Courſes, 


with reſpet? to Perſpective, and as well in Etching as Engraving, toge- 
ther with ſome Examples for illuſtrating the Point, and preventing and 
correcting Miſtakes. 

In Plate LXXI. is a heel marked A, having 8 Spokes, or Points; 
as alſo a Szaff, ſet upright in the Ground, croſſed by the Horizon. 
This Wheel ſhews, that each Spoke ought to have a particular Courſe, 
according to it's Turn, and that the Strokes muſt be governed by the 
Extremity of each Spoke, as may be here ſeen. The foremoſt runs cir- 
cular ; the ſecond, ova/; the third, almoſt freight, &c. Compare allo 
the foremoſt Spoke 1, with the hinder one 5, how much they differ in 
Force; for 1 approaches, and g retires ; which cannot be otherwiſe 
according to Perſpective. Again, the Strokes drawn with a Ruler, and 
running off towards the Point of Sight, grow gradually finer and 
fainter. Now tho' the ſhort or cro/s-batching ought, by eſtabli Had 

| 8 0 | Rule, 
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Rule, to be #072 ow ani ſtrong than the long, yet few are obſeryed 
to make any Diſtinction therein. | | 
We have ſaid before, that each 8 whether Fleſh, Stone, 
Grounds, &c. requires a particular Stroke; and 2 others, that 
Mood eſpecially muſt be thick. Hroted along the Grain, and conſequently 
croſs-hatched with a finer Stroke : But now we ſhew the contrary ; for 
the croſs ones are ftronger than thoſe running with the Grain; which here 
cannot be otherwiſe. If ſome ſay that I contradict myſelf, in making 
the Crols-ſtrokes thus againſt the Grain; I ſhall, for their Satisfaction, 
ſhew my Reaſon for it. Obſerve then, that any Thing turned has no o- 
ther Grain than what the Chizel mates; and as the Turner works againſt 
the Grain, and the Wood retains more or leſs Marks of the Tool, it 
muſt be expreſſed accordingly in Engraving. But a ſecond Queſtion may 
be, whether it would not do as well, if both the Hatchings were equal- 
Iy fine or coarſe? I anſwer, It would, as to the Shade, but not with re- 
ect ro the Stuff : For it would be more proper to Stone, Copper, Wax 
and ſuch like. Nevertheleſs theſe Obſervations are generally little heed- 
ed, tho? allo founded on certain Rules of this Art. | | 
As for the Staff, it ſhews, that the Strokes, beginning round from 
below, grow /treighter as they approach the Horizon; and aboue the 
Horizon, the ſame, but in a reverſed Manner. OL | 
Now let us confider the other Example, in Plate LXXI. wherein the 
retiring Parapets ſhew the Diminution or Faintneſs of the Strokes, not 
only in ſuch, but in any other Objects, according to their Diſtance and 
Going off, the one in a greater the other in a leſs * Hereby we 
may plainly diſcover the perverſe Notion of ſome Men, namely, that 
Diminution implies growing ſcanty or wider. See A with a ſingle 
Stroke from one End to the other. Now, altho' the Off- ſtrokes ſeem 
+neater than the near, yet they are not ſo in Fact: But as the Place di- 
miniſpes, ſo the Strokes cloſe and thin, in ſuch Manner, that th be:omt 
either cloſer nor more ſcanty. The Diminution of the Figures and the 
three Vaſes bears the ſame Conſtruction. Nevertheleſs, J am ſenſible, 
that many, even old Maſters, do otherwiſe, in — their retiring 
Vbects, Figures, Trees, Offskip and Sky more coartly behind than 
forwards. I have even obſerved, that they cloſe-hatch the neareſt and 
-darkeft Sky, and work wider and wider towards the Horizon; but this 
more in Etching than Engraving ; poſſibly to fave the Trouble of uſing 
2 br more Needles, or of ſtopping up, which is properly the Point this 
Example aims at. For I do not ask here, whether it creates more 
Trouble; but ſhew, what may poſſibly be thought to be of” leſs Mo- 


ment than in Fact it is: For Inſtance, I place the zhree Figures, No. 1, 2, 
| 3, (en 


A 
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3, ten or twelve Steps a part, and at the ſame Diſtances on the Parapet, 


three Vaſes, alſo numbered t, 2, 3; whereby may be plainly perceived, 


how much the one differs from the other. But altho* in theſe Figures 


the Meaning is ſufficiently to be underſtood, to wit, that the further 


they are, the more fine and cloſe the Strokes become, yet I have added the 
Vaſes to them for the Sake of thoſe who may be curious enough to count 
the Strokes : When they will find, not a Ae more or leſs in the one 
than the other; which in the Figures would be tedious Work. Ob- 
ſerve, in the next Place, the Groundiſbade of each Figure againſt the 
Parapet, each growing faint according to it's Diſtance, and with what 
Certainty the accurate Tints of the Figures may be perceived thereon; 


even to know, how much they diminiſb and grow finer ; and at the ſame - 


Time how much the Light differs. But let it not be thought ſufficient, 
that the Shades diminiſh or grow faint, and the ///hite remain all over 
light ; fince we know, that the Plan or Ground cannot ſhew its Leve/ 
otherwiſe, than by Means of Light forwards, going off darker and 


darker. - For ſnſtance, were a white Figure or white Stone ſtanding for- 
wards, and you would place ſuch another further in, where the Ground 


is darker, ' you mult govern-yourſelf by the Ground where the fit Object 
Hands; as veing wjerk to the ſame Rule, if Things be well finiſhed.' 
Vibe Plan or 

Ate they airily handled and broad-lighted, the Ground muſt be the ſame. 
And tho' the Ground, in its Colour, be more or leſs dark, yet that is 
not regarded in this Cale, becauſe we are ſpeaking only of the Diminu-- 
tion of the Tints, con/s/:ing of White and Black. Suppoſe, the Hor 


were of white Marble, and the Figures the ſame, or in white Draperiesz: © 
the foremo/t would be broad-lighted, and the more diſtant leſs and leſs; 


White, were it even in Sun-ſhine ; nay, if the Light came from behind; 
or from a/ide, the mo/? diſtant would only keep an utmo/# Heigbtenings 
and ſtill leſs, were the Colours expreſſed in it; as they who underſtand: 
Perſpective well know: Nor can it be otherwiſe ; as may be ſeen in the 
firſt Example inthe Child's Hand holding the End of the hindmoit Spoke, 
which plainly appears to have little or no Whiteneſs. And as for the Sm 
of the Dbjeds, as Linnen, Cloth and ſuch like, ſome may rather think 
chem poſſible to be ſo worked than the Naked ; becaule, having already 
engraved forwards as neat and fine as may be, we can therefore further 
in not expreſs any Thing finer or neater: But [ fay, that as Things, 
having the utmoſt Neatneſs, do not become neater by Diſtance,” nor al- 
ter inthe: Bye; but diſappear ; ſo, when the Objects are very remote, 
neither Silk, Linnen or Woollen is to be diſtinguiſhed, ſo far as concerns 


round he finiſhed, the Figures ought to be ſo likewiſe: 


the 


Kaon and common Inſtruction. | 7 ah 
. Feould mention many ſuch diſorderly Prints: Among others there's 
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the Hatching : But the coarſe Parts always keep their Forms. And this 


Obſervation reſpe&s not only the three Stuffs, but alſo Figures, Stones, 
Grounds, Trees, &c. Here ſome perhaps may ſay, how can the 
Strokes.poſſibly unite with the Light, when they, as they retire, ought 
to be cloſer and cloſer, eſpecially with the Air, (which, on the Ho- 
' rjzon, is clear and bright and free from Clouds) unleſs they widen 
more and more. towards the Horizon, were they ever ſo faint: To 
which I anſwer, as Experience will prove, that when the Strokes thus 
chin and grow faint in their going off, they certainly diſappear and 
le.away, nay, become at laſt inviſible, and unite enough with the 
"ipght, even were it Sun-ſhine, tho* they be ever ſo cloſe. And ſuch a 
Length I think the Graver can go when skilfully managed. In Etching, 
he Needle can do the fame by ſtopping up. 

However, I queſtion not but m 3 ition will be taxed with Im- 
zoffibility and Sen range eſpecially by ſuch as are not thorough 
Ungravers, who may blame me for thus diſcloſing the Grounds of this 
4 Art, and fo plainly ſhewing Truth: But my Anſwer, in the 
Airſ Place, is, that I find myſelf obliged in Duty to do fo, ſince all my 
Wiſhes tend towards it's 8 at the greateſt Perfection: Secondly, 
becauſe what I lay down is preſcribed by certain Rules of the Mathe- 
matics ; tho" few are. ſenſible, that the Art of Engraving, in general, 


flows therefrom, and that different Objects require different Handlings ; 


but rather believe, that a good Manner of Drawing will eaſily lead to 
Engraving : A Notion true enough in Etching, tho? even therein the 
Point lies moſt in the Biting and Stopping up. As to Engraving, you 
muſt certainly be converſant with the Handling and Force of the Graver; 
two Points not to be attained without — Experience: Tho?, in the 
Beginning, tis better for an Etcher to have no Handling at all; becauſe 


he may then gradually the better bring the Graver to the Needle, and 


in an Uni formity of Strokes adapt the one to the other, and make them 
harmonious: Whereas ſome, relying too much on the Graver, uſe it 
here and there, in their ſlovenl Works, without any Difference, and 
that, with incredible Careleſenek, ; ſometimes cutting a Foreground, 
Stone or Stem of a Tree, neat and ſmooth, which ought to be rough and 


knobby.; when at. the ſame time they are working 4 Face or marble Fi- 


gure with the Needle. This muſt be owing either to their Careleſsneſs, 
or Deſire of Eaſe, or their Ignorance — ſuch Doings are againſt 


one of the raiſng of Lazarus, done by Berry, wherein the Figure of 


Lazarus, 


— 
195 


4 


every Thing elſe on the Fore- ground, are neatly. finiſhed and-mojtly en- 
+ graved; but the Figures on the ſecond Ground fo, ſlight and poorly 
F etchid; as not to have, any Agreement with the others; the Strokes 
even look as if they were dabb'd on and drawn with a ſhaking Hand, 
"inſtead of e e every where, which would make the Work 
1 Did Graver and the Needle agree. 


% 3 


| Chap. 8. 
Lazurut, with ſo much of the Linnem as comes about his Body; is 


etrhad, and the reſt of the Linnen, lying on the Ground, neath) en 
| 8 whereby one Part looks like Linnen, and the other like S/ . 


Tis very ſtrange to me, in the old ! a 
in nothing repreſented the natura? Qualities, but etch'd every Thing after 


e one is here and there ſtipp'd, and the other is not. But perhaps 


£ 


+. the Plate was not well bit. It alſo ſometimes-Happens, that we are 
fen to rub out Things, which makes good my Aſſertion: For, if the 
Fault 

it by his Knowledge and Judgment. Could he handle the Gra ver, 
why did he not ſhew it, and make Things agree? And if he was not 


lie in the Plate, the Maſter ought, ast much as poſſible, to belp 


Maſter of the Graver, why did he not better follow the Strokes of the 
Needle? Had he, inſtead of Croſs-hatching, made the Strokes ſomewhac 
finer and triple-hatched them, and uſed ſome tipping, then it would have 
beennaſtble- too te bro Neu 10024 gf 99 1 | 
There is another Print with an Ornament round it, repreſenting a 


\. 10 {it 


Sacrifice of. Flora, or the Spring, which is allo wretchedly etch'd and 


jengraved : For the foremoſt Figures, as Charity, Piety and Time, and 


t and intire. This Artiſt might have known, that he could not 


Tamm ſenſible ſome will dstermige, chat many Things, ſuch as 17 


ter, Silver, Gold and fuch-like ſmooth and ſhining Bodies, can he more 


convenient ly expreſs d with the Graver than the Needle: But, in my 
Opinion, a skilful Hand can give "_ Thing it's Naturalneſs. _ - 
d Prints, that the Maſters have 


ond Manner, whether Nudities, Draperies, Air, Grounds or Stone; ex- 
cept Water, and yet not this with thin and thick Strokes, but only 
croſs Parallels, and thoſe very unlike, oftentimes cloſe, and then wide, 
as if they were ſeratch' d. Again, they have not expreſs'd any. Colour ; 
and always made the Water dark and brown. Now, to create a {difference 
in ſhining Bodies, my Thoughts are, that you firſt lay the Strokes ronę 
and parallel, and of a reaſonable Width from each other, and chen clole 
them by putting thinner between; I mean, in Water, black Marble, 
poliſhed Steel, and ſuch like; for by this Method we produce 41 
tain, Stir ſhewing the Smoothneſs and Glitte n. 3 
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1 e Book XIII. 
kf it be asked, why in Etching, the Strokes which are cloſe and 
thick ſometimes fly up, tho? the Plat be in good Condition, and the 
Ground neither burnt nor too hard : I anſwer,” that I have found b | 
Experience, that when the Water is too ſtrong, and at firſt bites too * 
ſharp, we muſt then take our Chance; becaule the Plate, being cold, 
cannot gro warm ſo ſoon as the Ground, which therefore is forri 
lifted from the Plate, and preſently riſes; and the ſooner, if the Strokes be 
cloſe and tie; which happens not ſo eaſily in the tender Parts, where, 
by the Thinne/s and Width of the Strokes, the Water has not fo much 
Power to get under them. To prevent this, the Water muſt be ſome- 
what weakened, and the Ground and Plate gradually made warm, in or- 
der to make them utiite with each other; eſpecially in cold Weather: 
For in the warm Months of June, Fuly and agu tis not necetlary, 
becauſe we then uſe harder Grounds. 10th Rn At 
Now, to know whether the Ground be in good Condition, T make a 
Scratch or two, with a large Needle, in a ſpare Place of the Plate; and 
if the Ground come out of the Strokes like Duſt, it is then ro hard, 
but if in Curls, cis in pood: Lemper, eſpecially if you can blow them off, 
If they cannot be wiped of witk a ſaft Feathar, but ſtick to the Ground, 
tis then too ſoft, This is a nice Point. It ſometimes happened to me, 
that here and there they remained in the Strokes, Oo 
Some Etchers al ſo frequently give themſelves needleſs Trouble, when 
they put out the Out- lines, which are made 706 hrung on the light Side, 
with Stop- ground, which, you know, always flows more or leſs over them, 
eſpecially if the Plate be hot: But conſider what Trouble they muſt 
afterwards have, when the Out- line is gone; for oy are obliged to 
renew with the Graver all the Strokes running againſt ir. Wherefore, 
the beſt Way is, to trace the Drawing neatly on the Plate, and mark 
at firſt; ſoftly with a ſmall Point, the dark Tourhes, as thoſe of the 
Eyes, Noſe and Mouth, on the ſhaded Side; yet nur on the Light. But 
to help them in ſtopping up their too ſtronę Strokes, 1 ſhalll aſſign a 
better Method than that of the Stop-ground. | 
Take thick-ground bite: lead thinn'd with Oil of Turpentine, and 
ſpread it with a ſmall Pencil over the Out. line, ſo as juſt ro cover it, and 
no further: But be very careful not to do it over more than ohe, leſt you 
WW , take off the Ground; for the Oil afterwards eva porates And in the 
bdaiting. you muſt alſo not wipe over it with the Feather,” This is an | 
Swention of a Friend of mine; and tho? I never experimented it, yet 


| q Aion not it's Succeſs. I mention White-lead;; but you may ule 
| ther Colour that's light and plainly viſible. "TIN! 
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Sky-blue powdered with gold glittering Stars. She has a broad gol 


growing. The black Velvet Gown and Stars imply, that, like the Stars 
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„ orb HA. IX. Of the black Art, or Mezzo-tints. n 


Her Head-attire is wanton and modiſb, adorned here and there with 


Medal, exhibiting a burning Altar and theſe Words, M A G 
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FH Ono Figure of this Art is to be found in Ceſar Ripa, as 
I having been unknown to him, yet ſince, in our Times, thro? 
it's Foundation laid by Princes, and the kind Aſſiſtance of great Men, 
tis arrived at ſo great Perfection, I hope the following Figure will * 
not be unacceptable to the Profeſſors and Lovers of it. 


1 


gare of the black Art, or Mezzotinto, © 5 


Here you ſee a young and 2 Virgin, of a fra Complexion, 
and amiable Countenance, dreſs'd in b/ack Velvet, lined and faced with 


mn 
ry 
7 


Girdle embroidered with act Bats, which diminiſh towards the Arms. 


ſmall Flowers. About her Neck is a gold Chain, to which hangs A 


BRITANNIA In her right Hand is a /all Tool like a Lan- 
cet, together with a Feather; and in the Left a Table, whereon i 
painted an Head on a black Ground, repreſenting Nature. She poiſes 


— * 


airily on one Leg; as if ſhe were dancing. 


3 Fo Explanation : | f 2 
' The Art is repreſented young and plump, to ſignify that he is fl 


the is ſprung from dark Night. The golden Girdle and Bats give us 
to underſtand, that, tho* her Productions are not very /a/ting, yet 
the makes great Gains. The Chain, with the Medal and Altar there 
on, proclaims her Lure; and the Words round it allude to — 27H 

ing of Thanks to Great-Britain, to whom the owes her Origia an Glory, . =Y 
Ihe Table, with the Figure of Nature, ſhews, that ſhe eels therein, ; 
The reſt explains itſelf Aeneon ogg, 
Why this beautiful Figure bears the Name of the Black Aft! 
never heard the her Prato ſufficiently gives us the Reaſon, toπ -r; 
| that ſhe proceeds from Black. And tho” the Art of etching alſo ſeens 

ga e dt 
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do be derived from Black, yet 'tis done in a quite different Manner; 
it for the former comes forth from the Light, and the latter from the 
L Sade; the one heightens, and the other ſhadows. t ee 
We have already ſaid, that Etching is, in ſpeed, ſuperior to En- 
| graving : But: the Black Art is mote expeditious than either of them; 
and in Neatneſs has not it's Fellow ; it may even compare with a 
Painting, how ſoft and fluent ſocver, abating for the Colours. Indeed 
in Duration and Wear tis: the weakeſt; but, on the other hand, it's 
Expeditiouſneſs brings in more Money. 5 
This noble Art is preferable to any Engraving in repreſenting uncom- 
mon Lights, as Candle, Torch, Lamp, Fire and the like: Wherefore 
I think it does not improperly bear the Name of the Black Art. Tis 
remarkable, not tg be of abovę ſiſty Years ſtanding, and yet is arrived 
at ſo great Perfection; tho' other Arts have required more Time. But 
England, where the Climate is healthful and temperate, has contri- 
pbuted much to it's Neatneſs and Luſtre. There it had it's Birth and 
Furtherance; For Prince Rupert gave us the þr/# N Wherefore 
We may rightly ſtile it-noble; The firſt Print I ſaw of this Prince was 
of an old Man's Head, wich a Cloth about it, taken, as far as I Know, 
from an Italian Painting. It was deigned ſo fine and great, and broad 
handled, as if waſhed with the Pencil by the belt Maſter: It even 
looked, by Reaſon of the natural Softneſs or Melting. not/toj be lets 
'1 chan Black Art. The ſame Prince allo invented a certain Metal bear- 
ng his Name, which it will retain for ever, G r oo boi 


— 


0 


1 a | G P % \ O£ b 2s 
* doubt not but this Art will in Time become a delightfi ul, Diver- 


15 ſion to Painters, for three Reaſons. 1. For it's Eaſineſs in Learning; 
2. For it's Neatneſs; and, laſtly, for it's Conveaiency. 
Ii. *Tis %% learned, by any one who is accuſtomed to draw on 

18 grounded or. blue, Paper; becauſe there is no Difference in Operation 
Wl between: the ſcraping on the Plate and heightening on the grounded 
WT Paper; beginning with the greate/? Light and ſparing the Shack; as we 
| * | ate awed in our Drawing: book, touching the Handling of Crayons 

oer Obalk: pencils. Wherefore I affirm, that it comes nearer to a Painting 


than Etcching or Engraving. And xis; ſo calily appeehended, I mean 
in Theory, as to be learned in leſs than three Days) 
2. Tis eat, and free from Soil and Smell; ag not requiring either 
a Stop- ground, Greaſe or Aqua- fortis. * 21357 taigdazy i 


bay. The Conpeniency/ arifing from it may; he. calily | conjectured; 
tis more expeditious than either Etching or-Eogravinge: ol | 
79 20 314 91 tl: BHE [ 


AT mount how 91 4 94. 
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But many are ſo eager im this. Art to neat Scraping, as to neg- 
lect the principal Part, the Gt ae LY 9 
not be brought right again; and when.corret? De/ign is wanting in a 


Plate or Print, what judicious Perſon will approve it? Indeed, we cannoft 


manage here as in Etching, (where the Out- line may be traced on the 
Plate with a Needle) For the bite ſometimes goes out, or is ſo faint 
as ſcarce to be ſeen; beſides, it's inconvenient to ſcrape Figures againt 
a light Ground; tho* Artiſts generally uſe to work the Figure firſt, and 
then the Offskip againſt it. Now, to prevent this Inconvenience, firſt 
ſcrape your Back- ground, and ſpare the neat Out- line; rather keeping 


a little from it *cill the Figure be finiſhed : Afterwards, you may gently 


ſcrape nearer. Thus you will not fo eaſily run over the Out-line, as 
when you begin with the Figure. | 

There is a great Difference herween « 4 Etching, Engraving and 
Scraping of Painters and that of Engra vers; for the 33 making it 
only their Diverſion, do not finifh Things ſo very highly as the latter 


who have been brought up therein, and make it their conſtant Buſineſs. 


Painters are ſatisfied with ſhewing only good Defign and general De- 
corum ; becauſe,” while they were neatly to finiſh one Place, they can 


work another. 5 


This Art is certainly eaſy to a Perſon of good Knowledge: But it 


the Work be not light enough at firſt, go over it a ſecond Time. Indeed 


you muſt not think to finiſh up at once, becauſe, 'till a Proof be taken, 


you cannot poſſibly know, what Condition your. Plate, is in. Do like 
the Painters, firſt to dead: colour with broad Þ 


little Satyr, which af Hoyrs Time 1 ſcraped looſe in my Hand, as 
I walked in a Gaadeng ©. 1 

Hour. Few learn this Art, becauſe, as Lchinks they cannot be perſuaded 
how eaſy it is, and with what few Cireutaſtances att&hded : But ſhould 


the Lovers ſet about it, e may poſſibly-in Time fee it become too 
*hegletted; I mean, in Objects 
raits, Night and Candle-pieces, . 
2 and Inchantments, Apparitions, Flowers, Fruits, Silver, Gold. 
bina- ware, Cryſtal, Arms and Herbs. Who will be able to etch or 


common, and Etching and Engraving 
uliar to the Black Art, ſuch as ft 


engrave thoſe Things fo perfect and natural as they can be ſcraped? 


But in Figures, Architecture, Baſs- reliefs and Landskip the Art is weak, ; 


and not at all ſo proper as Engraying. - 


1 
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ey often over · xun, and can- 


d arts and then finiſh. Now, 
having a Proof, you cas give the Work it's main Heightening, and thus 
with Patience finiſſi extgy Part; a Point requiring neither much Time 
nor Study, but a little Obſervation. ITbere is publiſhed a Print of a 


And, after & Proof taken, finiſned in another 
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. Age ce io othing but meer . works. 1 long to hear, hit My 
Wanne the alla will give it. The French and Engliſp, agreeable. to 

15 * the Dutch; eallit, the former, Art noire, and the latter, 565 "Black Art. 

An improper and unnatural Name, unleſs they mean, firſt, chaꝛat 
7 » the Artiſt wofkg*the Light out of the black Sound and in che 
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